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THE    PEACTITIONBE. 

JULY,  1873. 

"WRITER'S  CRAMP:"  ITS   PATHOLOGY  AND 
TREATMENT. 

BY  G.    V.   POORE,   M.D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 

PART  II. 

"We  have  assumed,  in  accordance  with  recognised  physiological 
principles,  that  the  functional  activity  of  an  overworked  muscle 
is  impaired.  Muscles  thus  abused  become  tired  out,  and  dege- 
nerate into  a  condition  of  chronic  fatigue  or  irritable  weakness  ; 
and  we  shall  see,  on  comparing  chronic  fatigue  with  acute 
fatigue,  that  the  symptoms  which  accompany  both  conditions 
are  singularly  alike. 

The  symptoms  of  a/mte  fatigue  are,  first,  loss  of  power  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent ;  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  being 
exhausted,  it  either  refuses  to  respond,  or  responds  but  feebly, 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  will  If  the  loss  of  power  be  total, 
we  get  practically  a  transient  condition  of  true  paralysis.  If 
the  loss  of  power  be  but  partial,  then  the  muscle  becomes 
more  or  less  "  repugnant  to  the  will,"  and  we  find  that  our 
power  of  adjusting  the  force  to  the  act  to  be  accomplished  is 
lessened.    Accuracy  of  movement  and  delicacy  of  co-ordination 
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are  destroyed.  Co-ordination  may  or  may  not  depend  upon  the 
guidance  of  some  ruling  "centre/*  but  it  is  certain  that  for  the 
proper  performance  of  complicated  movements,  each  muscle  re- 
quires to  be  educated  to  perform  its  exact  proper  amount  of  labour, 
so  that  the  whole  of  them  working  together  may  do  so  in  a  state 
of  harmonious  concord.  If  one,  or  more,  of  the  muscles  concerned 
be  fatigued,  it  fails  (when  required  to  take  part  in  a  complicated 
movement)  to  put  forth  its  proper  amount  of  force,  and  the 
co-ordinated  movement  becomes  an  inharmonious  discord. 

In  certain  rare  instances  excessive  muscular  exertion  pro- 
duces wasting  of  a  muscle,  and  it  is  recognised  as  one  of  the 
occasional  causes  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

A  pianist  of  great  eminence  has  informed  me  that  after  a 
prolonged  practice  he  suffers  from  obstinacy  of  certain  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  fingers.  He  finds  himself  incapable 
of  accurately  adjusting  their  movements,  and  is  annoyed  by  an 
inability  to  strike  the  right  note.  This  naturally  irritates  and 
worries  him,  and  he  finds  that  the  mental  condition  thus  in- 
duced only  serves  to  make  matters  worse.  A  few  hours*  rest 
serves  to  restore  the  lost  tone  of  the  muscles,  and  on  beginning 
to  practise  again  he  plays  as  well  as  ever. 

Tremor  of  the  muscles  is  a  most  common  effect  of  acute, 
fatigue,  as  everyone  must  have  experienced. 

Acute  cramp-like  contractions  are  equally  commonly  observed 
after  excessive  fatigue.  Who  has  not  been  awoke  from  sleep 
after  a  long  walk  or  a  dance  by  painful  cramp  in  the  calves  of 
the  legs  ? 

The  pain  accompanying  acute  fatigue  must  be  familiar  to 
everyone  who  has  ever  taken  a  long  ride  or  has  tried  to  hold 
out  a  weight  at  arm's  length.  This  pain,  be  it  observed,  is 
peculiar  in  character  and  distinct  from  other  varieties  of  pain. 

The  effects  of  chronic  fatigue  as  obser\'ed  in  cases  of  "  writer's 
cramp"  are  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  acute  fatigue.  We 
find  in  all  cases  marked  impairment  of  functional  activity,  but 
the  evidence  of  such  impairment  is  strangely  different  in  different 
cases.  In  the  past  year  I  have  seen  ten  cases  of  this  dLsease. 
In  all  of  them  there  was  distinct  impairment  of  power  in  one  or 
more  of  the  muscles  of  pen-prehension,  or  the  muscles  which 
poise  the  hand ;  but  in  all  of  the  cases  there  was  a  remarkable 
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difference  both  iu  the  muscles  affected  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  weakness  manifested  itself.  In  foui:  cases  the  most  pro- 
minent symptom  was  tremor  directly  the  attempt  was  made 
to  write ;  in  four  others  mere  impotence  to  perform  the  act  of 
writing  was  the  only  symptom ;  in  one  the  act  of  writing  was 
interrupted  by  the  uncertain  and  irregular  action  of  the  muscles 
of  pen-prehension,  causing  at  intervals  a  peculiar  quivering  of 
the  point  of  the  pen ;  and  in  one  other  the  attempt  to  write 
produced  cramp-like  contractions  extending  to  many  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm.  In  more  than  half  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  in  some  instances  causing 
merely  trifling  annoyance,  but  in  others  amounting  to  pain, 
severe  enough  in  one  case  to  be  described  as  "excruciating 
agony."  This  pain  was  in  every  case  distinctly  the  pain  of 
fatigue,  a  wearing  pain  more  or  less  continuous,  not  following 
the  lines  of  nerve-distribution,  and  always  aggravated  by  the 
attempt  to  write. 

The  accompanying  lithograph  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  hand- 
writings of  eight  of  these  patients.  Numbers  1  and  2  represent 
impotent  attempts  of  two  patients  to  write  their  names.  Having, 
with  the  greatest  possible  difliculty  and  annoyance  to  them- 
selves, accomplished  so  much,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  con- 
tinue, being  stopped,  in  the  one  case  by  general  spasm  of  the 
whole  arm,  and  in  the  other  by  a  refusal,  as  it  were,  of  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers  to  hold  the  pen.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  lines  composing  the  letters  are  shaky  and  tremulous, 
although  the  pen  has  in  each  case  been  pressed  with  evident 
force  upon  the  pages. 

Number  3  is  the  writing  of  a  lady  whose  loss  of  writing  power 
had  apparently  been  induced  by  excessive  knitting.  Here  again 
the  tremulous  uncertainty  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  is 
very  evident.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sample  of  writing  ends 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  a  fact  due  to  the  intense  difficulty 
and  annoyance  experienced  during  the  act.  Number  4  is 
a  somewhat  similar  sample ;  all  tlie  letters  are  tremulous, 
and  become  more  and  more  illegible  as  the  act.  of  writing 
is  continued. 

Number  5  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  specimen.  Here 
again  the  letters  are  tremulous  and  uncertain  in  their  formation 
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but  the  chief  interest  in  this  handwriting  is  the  change  which 
has  gradually  come  over  it  Formerly  this  patient  wrote  a 
bold  running  hand,  the  letters  being  nearly  as  big  as  in  Number 
6,  but  gradually  his  stroke-making  power  failed  him,  and  his 
handwriting  became  more  and  more  cramped.  His  stroke- 
making  power  seems  to  have  failed  because,  the  flexors  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers  being  used  for  pen-prehension  instead  of 
stroke-making,  the  latter  movement  had  to  be  performed  as 
best  it  could  by  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist. 

Number  6  is  another  curious  sample.  The  letters  are  toler- 
ably firm  and  well  formed,  but  the  act  of  writing  was  constantly 
interrupted  by  a  vibratory  movement  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
holding  the  pen.  I  have  drawn  vertical  lines  through  the 
sample  of  writing  at  those  points  where  such  vibratory  inter- 
ruptions occurred.  This  patient's  "  cramp  "  was  chiefly  mental 
in  origin.  He  was  a  highly  nervous,  sensitive  gentleman,  and 
sensitiveness  of  his  skin  to  both  faradisation  and  the  constant 
current  rendered  it  impossible  to  test  the  condition-  of  his 
muscles.  There  was  present  also  a  neuralgic  condition  of  the 
musculo-spiral  nei've  and  its  branches. 

Number  7  is  the  handwriting  of  a  gentleman  with  writer's 
cramp  of  twelve  years'  standing.  His  grasp  of  the  pen  is  effected 
by  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle  in  this  patient  was  most  sluggish  in  its  response  to 
faradisation^  and  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  thumb  showed 
themselves  unduly  sensitive  to  the  interrupted  galvanic  current. 
This  gentleman  is  an  amateur  artist,  and  although  he  experiences 
but  little  or  no  diflSculty  in  wielding  the  brush,  the  effort  of 
drawing  in  pencil  is  very  irksome  to  him,  and  the  result  most 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  tremulousness  of  the  lines.  7a 
represents  a  couple  of  pencil  lines  made  by  the  patient. 

With  regard  to  Number  8,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
author  of  this  sample  was  fitted  for  a  writing-master,  but  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  his  difficulty  in  writing  is  ex- 
treme. Formerly  he  wrote  a  bold  running  hand,  but  he  is 
now  reduced  to  a  round  text,  which  he  is  exceedingly  slow 
in  executing,  and  which  demands  from  him  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  attention  and  great  mental  efibrt.  This  patient 
seems  to  have  lost  his  muscular  sense  in  some  of  the  muscles 
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used  for  writing.  He  says  that  he  has  gradually  got  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  his  eyes  during  the  act  of  writing. 
He  is  obliged  to  watch  the  point  of  his  pen  very  narrowly, 
and  likes  to  get  his  eyes  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with 
the  paper.  If  he  looks  away  from  his  pen  or  attempts  to 
write  quickly,  his  writing  at  once  becomes  irregular  and  un- 
steady. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  fatigued  muscles  the 
muscular  sense  should  be  impaired  or  perverted,  but  this  is 
the  only  patient  who  presented  any  marked  symptom  which 
might  be  referred  to  such  a  change. 

With  regard  to  sensibility,  I  have  not  found  common  sensa- 
tion altered  in  any  case,  although  one  patient  complained  of  a 
"  numby  "  feeling  in  the  end  of  the  thumb.  In  two  cases  there 
was  marked  hyper-sensitiveness  to  the  galvanic  and  faradic 
currents — most  marked  when  the  rheophores  passed  over  any 
of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  In 
two  other  cases  the  electric  sensibility  was  greatly  diminished, 
over  the  radial  half  of  the  hand,  front  and  back. 

Of  these  ten  patients,  seven  were  examined  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  electric  irritability  of  the  muscles  of  pen- 
prehension,  and  in  all  of  them  one  or  more  muscles  were  found 
in  which  the  electric  irritability  was  markedly  less  than  on 
the  opposite  limb.  Not  only  did  the  muscles  require  a  stronger 
faradic  current  to  produce  contraction,  but  the  contraction  when 
produced  was  often  of  a  jerky,  undecided  character. 

In  four  cases  this  lessened  irritability  was  most  msurked  in 
the  dorsal  interossei  of  the  first  two  fingers ;  in  the  fifth  the 
short  flexor  was  at  fault;  in  the  sixth  the  short  flexor  and 
adductor;  and  in  the  seventh  the  abductor  pollicis,  the  first 
and  second  dorsal  interosseous,  and  the  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis.  Of  the  remaining  three  cases,  one  was  seen 
before  I  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  closely  examining  these 
muscles ;  another  was  seen  in  the  country,  where  the  means 
of  making  such  an  examination  were  not  at  hand ;  and  in  the 
third  the  electric  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  too  great  to  allow 
of  the  muscles  being  tested.  Not  only  was  the  electric  irrita- 
bility of  these  muscles  diminished,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
patients  soon  tired  of  performing  muscular  acts  involving  tha 
use  of  them,  such  voluntary  acts  being  far  less  vigorous  and 
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decided  on  the  diseased  than  on  the  healthy  side  of  the  body. 
This  mode  of  testing  muscular  power  by  the  performance  of 
voluntary  acts  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  admissible  in  these 
cases  of  chronic  fatigue. 

The  great  cause  of  this  condition  of  chronic  fatigue  is  un- 
doubtedly a  too  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  muscle,  whereby 
its  irritability  becomes  exhausted  and  its  nutrition  suffers. 

A  too  frequent  stimulation  has  probably  the  same  effect,  but 
to  a  less  degree.  The  "  cramp  "  which  is  described  as  occurring 
in  dairymen  from  milking,  and  the  occasional  "cramps"  of 
pianists,  are  most  probably  due  to  the  too  frequent  and  not  the 
too  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  muscles.  As  a  laboratory 
experiment,  we  know  for  a  fact  that  excess  of  stimulation, 
whether  by  frequent  repetitions,  long  duration,  or  the  too  great 
strength  of  the  stimulant,  soons  exhausts  irritability;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  same  results  should  not 
follow  the  same  causes  during  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  stimulation  be  too  severe  or  forcible,  the  irri- 
tability is  soon  exhausted,  and  in  some  cases  irremediably  so. 
There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  an  artificial 
stimulus  and  the  natural  one  of  the  will,  and  I  have  heard  of 
one  case,  and  have  seen  another,  in  which  muscular  impotence 
followed  the  excessive  voluntary  mental  stimulation  of  a  muscle. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  late  eminent  composer  and  pianist,  Mr. 
Schumann,  that,  wishing  to  conquer  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  piano-playing  (which  he  began  to 
study  rather  late  in  life),  he  was  accustomed  to  practise  gym- 
nastic exercises  with  his  hands.  Now,  the  most  troublesome 
finger  to  a  pianist  is,  I  am  told,  the  ring-finger  of  the  right 
hand,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  this  finger  Mr.  Schumann 
paid  particular  attention.  He  suspended  an  elastic  cord  from 
the  ceiling,  and,  passing  his  finger  through  a  loop  at  the  end,  he 
exercised  his  (interossei)  muscles  by  frequently  depressing  the 
loop.  Tliis  exercise  was  practised  so  excessively,  and  the  force 
required  of  the  muscles  was  so  great,  that  their  irritability 
became  apparently  exhausted,  and,  far  from  strengthening  the 
finger,  the  exercise  rendered  it  worse  than  useless.  A  precisely 
similar  accident  occurred  to  a  patient  of  mine  who  was  under 
treatment  for  writers  cramp.     He  complained  of  great  weak- 
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ness  of  the  thumb,  and  among  other  muscles  whose  contractile 
force  was  lessened  was  the  long  flexor.  This  muscle  was  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  rhythmical  gymnastic  exercises,  and  rapidly 
improved  in  power.  One  day,  however,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  muscle  by  opposing  its  action  by  pulling 
on  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  patient  continued  to 
contract  his  muscle,  evincing  considerable  power  in  doing  so,  and 
putting  forth  all  his  strength.  Suddenly  the  power  diminished : 
he  declared  that  "  his  thumb  felt  as  weak  as  ever,"  and  the  lost 
tone  of  the  muscle  was  not  recovered  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  We  had  apparently  committed  the  same  error  as 
Schumann. 

These  two  cases  appear  to  me  to  offer  instances  of  excessive 
voluntary  stimulation,  resulting  in  immediate  loss  of  power. 

In  the  performance  of  automatic  acts  such  as  writing,  it 
would  seem  that  the  muscles  are,  as  it  were,  trained  to  respond 
to  the  least  possible  amount  of  mental  stimulation:  and  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  mental  stimulation  required 
is  the  ease  of  the  performance  of  the  act  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  can  be  performed  continuously.  Directly,  how- 
ever, an  act  which  should  be  automatic  ceases  to  be  so  (as  when, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  muscles  of  pen-prehension  in  a  scrivener 
becomes  chronically  fatigued),  then  that  act  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by,  as  it  were,  goading  on  the  muscles  by  an  excessive 
amount  of  mental  stimulation,  and  the  evil  which  has  com- 
menced will  make  rapid  strides  if  the  act  be  persevered  in,  for 
the  muscles,  being  over-stimulated,  soon  have  their  irritability 
exhausted. 

Writer's  cramp  often  has  its  starting-point  in  some  piece  of 
excessively  hard  work  to  which  the  patient  himself  refers  the 
commencement  of  his  troubles.  Amongst  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  own  cognizance  it  occurred  three  times  in  pro- 
fessional scriveners,  men  who  wrote  against  time;  and  with 
regard  to  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  one  day's  work 
was  harder  than  another's.  In  one  instance  it  occurred  in  an 
architect  who  worked  excessively  hard  to  finish  the  ornamental 
details  of  a  plan  by.making  broad  dark  lines  with  a  hard  pencil, 
which  he  used  with  great  force.  In  another  instance  it  super- 
vened in  a  lady  who  worked  for  two  or  three  days  against  time 
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to  finish  an  etching  for  a  bazaar.  Another  patient,  also  a  lady, 
attributed  her  troubles  to  excessive  knitting. 

The  condition  of  the  general  health  seems  also  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  disease.  In  one  case  the  rapid 
advance  was  apparently  due  to  want  and  anxiety  of  mind  ;  and 
in  another  instance  the  patient  dated  his  troubles  from  a  severe 
nervous  shock  which  he  sustained  owing  to  an  alarm  of  fire 
which  occurred  at  the  Surrey  Music  Hall  while  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  preaching  there. 

Although  the  general  effect  of  this  disease  is  in  every  case 
the  same,  yet  a  careful  examination  reveals  striking  differences 
both  in  the  muscles  affected,  the  behaviour  of  the  affected 
muscles,  and  the  manoeuvres  adopted  by  the  patient  to  counter- 
balance his  deficiencies.  As  far  as  the  writer's  experience  has 
gone  as  yet,  no  two  cases  are  alike.  These  differences  are  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  the  striking  differences  which 
exist  in  the  mode  of  writing  employed  by  different  people. 
It  may  be  asked,  "  If  the  muscles  of  pen-prehension  are  really 
the  seat  of  chronic  fatigue,  how  comes  it  that  they  are  useful 
for  complicated  movements  other  than  that  of  writing  ?  *'  My 
reply  is,  that  their  utility  for  other  movements  is  apparent  and 
not  real  The  hand  and  fore-arm  are  so  bountifully  supplied 
with  muscles  that  for  most  movements  we  have  a  considerable 
choice  of  muscles;  and  if  we  find  certain  of  them  weak,  we 
unconsciously  employ  others  to  do  the  required  work.  It  is 
frequently  noted  that,  although  a  patient  is  totally  unable  to 
write,  he  is  nevertheless  perfectly  able  to  use  his  knife  and 
fork,  except  in  rare  cases.  Now,  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  that  the  prehension  of  the  knife  and  the  prehension  of 
the  pen  are  totally  different  acts ;  the  former  is  effected  mainly 
by  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers, 
while  the  latter  is  mainly  effected  by  the  thumb  and  index 
finger.  My  experience  goes  to  show  that  acts  involving  the 
necessary  use  of  the  same  muscles  as  are  employeckin  writing 
are  all  performed  with  difficulty.  The  holding  of  a  knitting- 
needle  was  impossible  with  one  of  my  patients  ;  another  lost 
the  power  of  holding  up  her  dress  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do;  and  a  third, 
whose  supinators  of  the  hand  had  become  weak,  had  lost  the 
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power  of  throwing  a  letter  into  a  letter-box  by  means  of  the 
usual  supinating  movement  which  he  was  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy. If  the  power  of  the  muscles  be  individually  tested,  it 
will  be  found  that  those  which  are  chronically  fatigued  do  not 
contract  vigorously,  that  the  movements  which  they  produce  are 
more  or  less  ineffectual,  and  that  the  muscles  are  quickly  tired 
out.  In  extreme  cases  of  writer's  cramp,  where  the  disease  has, 
as  it  were,  crept  some  way  up  the  arm,  it  is  very  common  to 
find  that  many  movements  other  than  that  of  writing  are 
interfered  with.  One  patient,  whose  case  I  reported  last  year, 
could  neither  feed  himself  nor  dress  himself  without  much 
difl&culty. 

There  is  one  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  writer's 
cramp  which  I  am  unable  to  explain,  viz.,  the  "  associated  move- 
ments" which  accompany  the  act  of  writing.  Beaders  of 
"  Pickwick "  will  remember  that  when  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
took  upon  himseK  to  write  a  valentine,  he  found  it  necessary 
"  to  recline  his  head  on  his  left  arm,  so  as  to  place  his  eyes 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  paper,  and,  while 
glancing  sideways  at  the  letters,  to  form  with  his  tongue 
imaginary  characters  to  correspond."  These  associated  move- 
ments are  always  an  expression  of  weakness,  and  are  com- 
monly noticed  in  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  write,  or 
who,  like  children,  are  learning  that  art.  "They  are  commonly 
seen  too  in  persons  with  writer's  cramp,  who  are  as  regards 
the  act  of  writing  reduced  to  the  conditio^  of  children.  One 
elevates  the  shoulder  in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  another  gets 
the  head  down  upon  the  paper,  and  a  third  finds  it  impossible 
to  write  with  one  hand  without  making  similar  kinds  of  move- 
ment with  the  other.  These  movements  seem  to  disappear  as 
the  power  of  writing  returns. 

Next  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  these  patients,  which  is 
generally  markedly  peculiar.  I  should  make  a  distinction 
between  the  primary  mental  state,  to  which  is  often  due,  in 
some  measure,  the  primary  failure  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
secondary  mental  state,  the  state  of  anxiety  and  misery  which 
is  engendered  by  the  failure  of  the  hand.  Cases  of  writer's 
cramp  vary  from  those  which  are  purely  physical  in  their  origin 
to  those  which  appear  to  be  purely  mentaL     Between  the  pro- 
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fessional  scrivener  whose  muscles  are  exhausted  by  the  endless 
labour  of  "  quill-driving,"  and  the  bridegroom  who  is  unable 
through  "nervousness"  to  write  his  name  in  the  register,  we 
find  all  degrees  of  mental  and  muscular  impotence.  The  usual 
primary  or  original  mental  condition  is  well  described  by  one  of 
my  patients,  who  says  of  himself:  "  I  am  one  of  those  persons 
who  always  want  to  do  everything  twice  as  vigorously  as  is 
necessary,  and  have  always  been  noted  in  the  oflBce  as  being 
over-anxious  about  my  work.  When  I  had  writing  to  do,  I 
used  to  do  it  as  if  it  were  for  dear  life,  and  especially  so  when 
pressed  for  time,  as  was  often  the  case."  This  description 
applies  more  or  less  to  all  my  patients.  They  are  as  a  rule 
over-anxious  persons,  and  such  as  would  be  likely  to  use  an 
excessive  amount  of  mental  stimulation  for  the  production  of 
muscular  contractions.  They  are  often  nervous  people,  such  as 
are  easily  startled  by  sudden  noises  and  the  like.  Their  power 
of  writing  is  usually  worse  in  the  presence  of  spectators,  or 
when  the  matter  to  be  written  is  of  unusual  importance,  and  in 
these  respects  they  very  closely  resemble  stammerers.  I  have 
met  with  one  instance,  and  only  one,  in  which  writer's  cramp 
was  hereditary  and  had  passed  through  three  generations.  The 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son  had  all  been  afflicted  with 
occasional  writer's  cramp,  which  supervened  not  only  after 
excessive  writing,  but  whenever  called  upon  to  sign  documents 
of  importance  in  the  presence  of  others.  One  of  my  patients 
tells  me  that  he  can  write  better  when  merely  copying  than 
when  composing,  as  though  the  act  of  writing  could  be  accom- 
plished satisfactorily  only  when  it  could  receive  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  mind.  For  the  most  part  these  patients  are 
very  sensitive  as  to  their  condition,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
disease  has  made  considerable  progress  that  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  confide  their  troubles  to  others.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  disease  as  writers  cramp,  and 
they  commonly  entirely  neglect  the  first  symptoms  of  the  falter- 
ing grasp  of  the  pen,  attributing  it  to  their  own  "  foolishness," 
against  which  they  often  struggle  resolutely  with  the  deter- 
mination "  not  to  be  beaten."  Their  state  is  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  irritation,  and  thus  is  commenced  that  mental 
condition  which  I  have  called  secondaiy.     The  mental  state  of 
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a  patient  with  folly  developed  writer's  cramp  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  which  can  be  conceived.  To  be  constantly 
plagued  by  a  right  hand  which  lags  behind  the  will  and  refuses 
to  obey  its  orders,  must  be  no  light  mental  torment ;  but  when 
the  obstinate  right  hand  is  the  sole  source  of  income,  and  the 
owner  of  it,  with  all  the  will  to  work,  finds  every  attempt  to 
earn  his  living  baulked  by  no  apparent  cause,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  more  potent  source  of  mental  agony. 

One  of  my  patients  was  in  the  most  desponding  state  possible 
when  first  he  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  was  in  fact 
upon  the  verge  of  suicide  ;  and  another  had  in  a  moment  of  fury 
taken  a  knife  and  stabbed  his  right  arm  at  the  wrist.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  secondary  mental  condition  reacts 
upon  the  already  damaged  muscles,  and  that  after  its  establish- 
ment the  progress  of  the  disease  is  rapii 

I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  prolonged  writing  produces 
headache  and  neuralgia ;  and  another  in  which  a  dull  pain  in 
the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord  follows  prolonged  eflforts 
to  write.  In  both  cases  the  writing  difficulty  is  extreme,  and 
the  worry  and  irritation  it  causes  are  excessive.  The  general 
health  of  these  patients,  especially  when  the  disease  has  ad- 
vanced, is  generally  below  par.  They  are  as  a  rule  thin,  their 
muscles  are  soft  and  flabby,  and  their  sleeping  power  not  good. 

In  five  of  my  patients  (the  only  five  in  whom  I  have  looked 
to  it)  the  condition  of  the  finger-nails  called  for  remark.  In 
four  of  them  the  nails  were  remarkably  thin  and  papery, 
very  prone  to  break,  and  extremely  useless  for  many  of  the 
purposes  which  liails  serve,  such  as  opening  knives,  &c.  This 
condition  of  the  nails  would  merely  indicate  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  limb  was  below  par.  In  the  fifth  case,  the  nails  were 
not  only  thin,  but  pitted  and  furrowed  to  a  most  remarkable 
extent  I  certainly  never  have  seen  worse  nails,  and  it  has 
been  curious  to  watch  how,  as  the  man*s  general  condition  and 
powers  of  writing  improved,  the  nails  improved  likewise ;  and 
one  could  infer  his  writing  power  from  an  inspection  of  the 
nails. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  the  left  hand  is  liable  to 
suffer  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  finds  himself  compelled 
to  write  with  it,  therefore  the  disease  is  centric  in  its  origin.     I 
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cannot  at  all  agree  with  this,  nor  do  I  see  any  necessity  for  such 
a  theory.  As  Duchenne  says,  "  One  must  always  admit  for  the 
development  of  this  malady,  as  for  all  others,  a  particular  pre- 
disposition." Given  this  predisposition,  with  failure  of  the  right 
hand  already  established,  and  with  it  that  mental  state  which 
I  have  called  secondary,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
if  the  act  which  caused  the  right  hand  to  fail  should  not 
d  fortiori  produce  a  similar  condition  of  the  left  hand,  which 
is  generally  the  weaker  of  the  two. 

It  is  said  that  this  disease  is  coeval  with  steel  pens,  and  I 
should  think  that  this  is  very  likely  the  case ;  for  a  steel  pen, 
with  its  hard  point  and  rough  Motion  over  the  paper,  certainly 
demands  from  the  muscles  of  pen-prehension  a  far  greater  effort 
to  keep  it  steady,  and  the  scrivener  has  not  the  opportunities 
offered  by  pen-making  of  resting  his  hand. 

In  the  next  paper  I  shall  consider  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE    USE    OF 
PHOSPHORUS    IN    NEURALGIA. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  EIGHTEEN  CASES. 

BY  J.  A8HBURT0N  THOMPSON, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Obstetrical  Society,  Surgeon^Acamchettr  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity,  dtc 

The  great  difficulty  in  administering  pure  phosphorus  in  a 
reasonably  palatable  form,  together  with  some  doubt  as  to  the 
kind  of  case  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  perhaps  some 
apprehension  of  the  effect  of  so  powerful  a  poison,  even  in 
minute  doses,  may  be  among  the  reasons  which  have  prevented 
the  more  frequent  use  of  a  medicine  capable  of  sustaining  com- 
parison with  the  most  active  remedial  agents  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

So  long  ago  as  1863  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe^  published  an  account 
of  four  cases  successfully  treated  with  the  hypophosphite  of 
soda.*  Two  of  them  are  cases  of  sick,  or  neuralgic,  headache — 
migraine ;  one  of  trigeminal,  and  one  of  sciatic,  neuralgia. 

In  1868  M.  Dujardin  Reaumetz  published  the  results  of 
some  investigations  conducted  by  him  in  that  year.  These 
relate  rather  to  the  mode  of  administration  than  to  the  thera- 
peutic action  of  the  remedy,  and  accordingly  will  be  found  in 
brief  under  the  former  head. 

Dr.  Chapman,'  in  his  recent  work,  says :  "  Phosphorus  is  in 
my  opinion  more  likely  to  intensify  than  to  palliate  neuralgia :" 

^  Radcliffe,  British  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  7,  1868,  p.  489. 

'  For  remarks  on  this  substance  vide  infra. 

'  Chapman,  "Neuralgia  and  Kindred  Diseases."    8vo.  1873,  p.  267. 
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and  he  then  quotes  Dr.  Anstie.^  This  author,  after  trial  made 
with  various  preparations  of  phosphorus,  concludes  that  "  its 
utility  is  not  very  extensive  or  reliable;"  and  perhaps  this 
opinion  of  the  doubtful  efficacy  of  a  very  disagreeable  drug  may 
also  have  militated  against  its  further  trial,  emanating  from 
such  an  authority. 

In  1872  attention  was  re-aroused  to  its  powers  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  G.  M.  Bradley  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
October  26,  in  which  he  relates  a  cure  with  small  doses  of 
phosphorus,  which  had  obstinately  resisted  every  other  reputed 
remedy.  More  recently  still  Dr.  Broadbent*  related  three  cures 
of  nervous  disorder  treated  successfully  with  this  remedy ;  one 
only,  however,  of  these  was  a  case  of  nerve-pain. 

In  the  middle  of  January  of  this  year  I  put  the  first  of  the 
reported  cases  under  treatment.  The  other  seventeen  followed 
consecutively  upon  it  in  my  practice,  and  were  noted  as  they 
arose ;  but  they  are  not  here  set  forth  in  that  order,  on  account 
of  the  convenience  which  their  classification  presents  in  this 
mode  of  publication.  The  following  remarks  bear  exclusively 
upon  cases  of  nerve-pain,  and  these  have  been  carefully  differ- 
entiated from  similar  diseases.  They  are  arranged  in  three 
classes,  which  are  named  respectively  Acute  Primary  attacks. 
Acute  Recurrent  attacks,  and  Chronic  cases.  Of  the  first  class 
there  are  only  six  cases,  but  it  is  almost  characteristic  of 
neuralgia  to  recur,  and  it  wiU  be  interesting  to  uote  whether 
some  of  the  rapidly-cured  primary  cases  are  liable  to  anything 
like  an  early  return  of  the  disease.  The  third  division  of  six 
chronic  cases  do  not  present  such  perfect  results  as  the  two 
former  classes ;  still,  if  it  be  remembered  in  considering  them 
that  two  were  complicated  with  phthisis — one  being  advanced 
in  that  disease — while  a  third  was  already  reduced  to  a  dan- 
gerous condition  of  debility  before  coming  under  treatment,  I 
think  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the  result  is  on  the  whole 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  the  Tables  setting  out  these  cases 
the  conditions  and  events  of  them  are  classified  under  headings 
which  speak  for  themselves.  Under  "  Complication,"  if  debility 
or  anaemia  be  inserted,  it  has  been  of  a  very  marked  kind. 

*  Anstie,  "Neuralgia/'     London,  1871,  p.  180. 

*  Broadbent,  PractUiomr,  April  1873. 
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Occasionally  the  time  occupied  by  the  cure  seems  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  but  I  would  now  observe, 
what  will  be  found  repeated  hereafter,  that  in  all  cases  ulti- 
mately benefited  relief  followed  the  first  few  doses,  although 
the  cure  could  not  fairly  be  considered  complete  untQ  all 
soreness  or  numbness — all  symptoms  of  disturbed  sensation — 
had  been  removed.  The  figures  and  letters,  F.  1,  F.  2,  refer  to 
the  formulae  which  are  given  below  in  that  part  of  these 
observations  which  bears  upon  the  best  mode  of  administering 
the  remedy,  and  the  experience  gained  in  the  trial  of  various 
prescriptions.  If  the  remarks  upon  these  points  appear  rather 
long,  I  trust  that  the  fact  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
original,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  and  published  together,  will  be  a  sufficient 
excuse.  Only  those  who  have  tried  to  administer  the  oily 
mixture  know  the  disgust  with  which  it  is  regarded,  and  the 
impossibility  of  persuading  patients  to  persevere  with  it.  On 
this,  for  instance,  the  watery  solution  is  a  great  advance; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  hitherto  published  directions  for 
its  use. 

Dose  of  Phosphorus.— Tha  dose  of  pure  phosphorus  is  stated 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  range  from  ^  to  J^  of  a  grain. 
Dr.  EadcKfFe  and  Dr.  Broadbent  (loc.  cit.)  have  used  the  former 
dose  with  success  ;  Dr.  Anstie  with  little  or  none.  Dr.  Adolphe 
Waltuch,*  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics," gives  the  dose  as  being  from  ^  to  J  of  a  grain. 

The  last  quotation  alone  gives  the  proper  range  of  dose  of 
this  remedy.  To  prescribe  less  than  -^  of  a  grain  in  the 
first  place  is  to  render  its  therapeutic  action  apparently  variable 
or  uncertain.  In  some  of  my  earlier  cases  I  am  of  opinion  that 
recovery  was  unduly  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  small 
quantity  with  which  treatment  was  begun ;  at  least  it  will  be 
obser\'ed  that  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  commenced  much 
sooner  in  those  cases  last  under  my  care.  I  now  invariably 
begin  by  giving  i  of  a  grain  every  four  hours,  and  this  I  con- 
clude to  be  an  average  dose ;  it  has  proved  itself  a  perfectly 
safe  and  very  efi&cacious  one.  In  only  one  case  will  it  be 
observed  that  any  serious  symptoms  arose  which  might  perhaps 
1  A.  WalUich,  **  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  1868,  p.  247. 
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be  attributed  to  the  remedy,  and  in  this  instance  ^^  of  a  grain 
was  the  quantity  prescribed.  The  symptoms  appeared,  however, 
to  be  in  a  measure  critical,  and,  since  they  have  on  no  occasion 
repeated  themselves,  may  have  rather  been  induced  than  origi- 
nated by  the  medicine  employed.  On  the  other  hand.  Case 
No.  17  arrived  at  taking  by  accident  J  of  a  grain  every  four 
hours,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  days,  without  harm.  On 
consideration,  I  conclude  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  the  proper  therapeutic  action  of  the  drug, 
treatment  may  commence  with  l^  of  a  grain  repeated  every  four 
hours,  which  should  be  continued  for  six  doses.  If  there  be  now 
only  slight  or  no  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  the  dose  should 
be  increased  to  {^  of  a  grain,  and  continued  at  similar  intervals. 
After  the  latter  quantity  has  been  taken  for  forty-eight  hours, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  good  may  be  effected — i.e.  if 
cure  have  not  already  resulted — by  increasing  the  dose  still 
further,  either  in  quantity  or  frequency  of  administration ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  good  will  be  effected  by  a  larger  dose  of 
which  ji  of  a  grain  has  not  given  decided  promise.  I  have  not, 
however,  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  investigating  the  action 
of  larger  doses. 

Of  the  Mode  of  Administration. — The  mode  of  administering 
pure  phosphorus  is  of  the  first  consideration,  for  two  reasons : 
the  ease  with  which  it  alters  under  exposure  to  certain  bodies, 
and  the  extreme  nauseousness  of  the  fluid  preparations.^ 

Phosphorus  may  be  dispensed  from  its  solutions  in  oil,  in 
ether,  in  chloroform,  in  spirit;  or  it  ihay  be  given  enclosed 
in  capsules  or  pills  (Eadclifife,  Broadbent) ;  or  in  loose  chemical 
combination,  as  in  the  hypophosphite  of  soda  (Eadcliffe,  Anstie), 
or  phosphide  of  zinc.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  alluded 
to  above,  conducted  in  1868,  M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz'  was  led 
to  reject  the  solutions  in  ether  and  chloroform^  on  account  of  the 

*  Both  of  these  difficulties,  I  believe,  I  have  succeeded  in  overcoming.  A 
remark  of  Dr.  Radcliffe's,  however — to  the  eflfect  that  the  disappearance  of  phos- 
phoric odour  from  a  solution  is  presumptive  evidence  of  oxidation  of  the  phos- 
phorus—deters me  from  stating  here  the  formula  for  an  almost  tasteless  solution. 
I  hope  to  be  permitted  an  early  opportunity  of  publishing  ten  or  more  additional 
cases  (some  of  them  already  successfully  treated)  in  which  I  am  testing  this 
prescription. 

*  Beaumetz,  Gazette  des  Hdpitanx,  May  80th,  1868 ;  Journal  de  Pkarin.  et 
Chimie,  1868,  p.  227. 
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deleterious  effect  of  the  solvent  in  repeated  doses.  Spirit  he 
rejected  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  dissolved  by  it — one 
part  in  320,  at  a  specific  gravity  of  799.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
the  preparation  which  I  have  chiefly  used,  and  I  find  that  with 
the  aid  of  heat  ten  grains  of  phosphorus  dropped  into  1,000  drops 
of  absolute  alcohol  do  disappear,  and  are  not  again  precipitated. 
M.  Beaumetz  selected  finally  oil  of  sweet  almonds  as  the  best 
solvent  This  preparation  must  either  be  made  into  an  emulsion, 
in  which  form  it  is  extremely  nauseous,  or  it  may  be  enclosed  in 
capsules.  These  were  found,  however,  to  deposit  after  a  time  an 
insoluble,  and  therefore  presumably  inactive,  form  of  phosphorus. 
The  means  of  avoiding  this  is  to  employ  oil  which  has  been 
superheated,  which  will  be  found  to  make  a  clear  and  stable 
solution.  No  doubt  if  the  capsules  and  pills  now  obtainable 
are  guaranteed  to  be  made  with  oU  thus  prepared,  they  afford  an 
agreeable  and  perhaps  sufficiently  efficient  means  of  adminis-* 
tration;  but  I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  there  are  often 
advantages  enjoyed  by  fluid  forms  of  medicine  which  are  either 
largely  diluted  in  the  first  place,  or  which  admit  of  easy  and 
rapid  solution  in  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  pills  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  BadcUffe  are  made  by  heating  phosphorus  and 
suet  together  in  a  close  vessel,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
100,  making  into  three-grain  pills,  and  coating  with  gelatine. 
The  oUy  solution  is  a  preparation  of  the  French  codex  (phos- 
phorus 2,  oil  of  sweet  almonds  100 ;  dissolve  with  heat),  and  of 
the  Prussian  (phosphorus  1,  oil  of  sweet  almonds  80 ;  dissolve 
with  heat).  A  French  formula  for  emulsion  (Soubeiran)  is, 
phosphorised  oU  8,  gum  arabic  8,  peppermint  water  100,  syrup 
60 ;  make  an  emulsion.. 

The  four  successive  cases  related  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  (loc.  cit.)  were 
treated  with  the  hypophosphite  of  soda  in  doses  of  from  seven 
to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day ;  lind  Dr.  Anstie  has  used  the 
same  quantity  of  this  remedy  in  similar  cases  of  nerve-pain,  in 
which  he  did  not  find  it  successful,  although  he  was  satisfied 
with  its  effects  in  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism.^  It  is  said  to  be 
not  unpleasant  to  take.  Phosphide  of  zinc  contains  one-fourth 
of  its  weight  of  pure  phosphorus ;  but  two  parts  of  the  com- 
pound must  be  administered  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of  one 

*  Reynolds,  SysUm  of  Medicine,  art.  **  Alcoholism  ** 
NO.  LXI.  C 
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part  of  phosphorus.  I  have  no  experience  of  these  fonns. 
Dr.  Anstie  has  used  pills  containing  lAr  of  a  grain  of  phos- 
phorus ;  these  were  made  according  to  Dr.  Badclifie*s  formida ; 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  In  two  cases  I  used 
coated  pills  containing  the  same  quantity,  and  made  by 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Co. ;  they  appeared  to  be  without  effect^ 
although  I  gave  twice  the  dose  administered  by  Dr.  Anstie, 
and  was  afterwards  successful  with  the  remedy  in  other  Jorms. 
Dr.  Broadbent  used  capsules  in  his  three  cases  of  nervous 
disorder  with  good  effect. 

The  discrepancy  may  now  be  noted  between  the  results 
obtained  by  two  competent  observers  with  the  hypophosphite  of 
soda  used  in  similar  cases.  Is  this  an  unstable  compound  ? 
Again,  the  results  obtained  from  capsules  are  opposed  to 
those  obtained  with  pills — which,  I  believe,  are  of  the  same 
or  similar  composition.  Can  any  such  deposit  of  insoluble 
phosphorus  have  occurred  in  the  pills,  such  as  is  indicated 
by  M.  Beaumetz? 

I  have  used  the  oil  (with  the  action  of  which  also  Dr.  Anstie 
was  not  pleased)  in  five  cases—exclusively,  in  three.  The 
formula  employed  was — 

Formula  No.  1. 

^  Phosphorised  oil    ...     3    drachms. 
Powdered  gum  arable     .     6         „ 
Spirits  of  peppermint     .       \  drachm. 
Water  to  six  ounces. 

I  have  avoided  the  use  of  syrup  (as  recommended  by 
Soubeii^an),  or  of  chloric  ether,  both  of  which  increase  the 
nauseousness  of  the  mixture.  As  tincture  of  orange  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  chloral,  so  spirit  of  peppermint  is  incomparably 
the  best  vehicle  for  phosphorus.  This  mixture  keeps  reason- 
ably well,  and  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  very  active  prepara- 
tion—perhaps more  active  than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  so 
extremely  nasty,  and  moreover  seems  of  itself  to  disagree  so 

>  Thii  preparation  contains  one  grain  of  phoaphonia  to  three  draohms  of  oil, 
which  aeema  to  be  the  smallest  proportion  which  can  conveniently  be  used  for 
dispensing. 
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with  the  stomach,  that  I  have  not  more  than  one  patient  who 
professed  to  have  retained  more  than  fourteen  doses. 
•  Tincture  of  phosphorus  should  be  made  by  dissolving  the 
material  in  absolute  alcohol  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  The 
most  convenient  proportion  for  dispensing  is :  phosphorus,  one 
grain;  absolute  alcohol,  three  drachms.  This  mixture  will,  I 
know,  retain  its  powers  for  six  weeks,  although  not  kept  in  a 
full  bottle ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  loses  its  efficacy  after  this 
period.  Before  adding  this  tincture  to  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
dilute  it  still  further  with  rectified  spirit ;  otherwise  hydrated 
phosphorus  will  be  precipitated.  The  formula  I  have  employed 
is  the  following  : — 

Formula  No.  2. 
Tincture  of  phosphorus   .     3  drachms. 
Rectified  spirit  ....    2         „ 
Spirits  of  peppermint      .       ^  drachm. 
Water  to  six  punces. 

This  forms  an  active,  efiScient,  and  convenient  preparation. 
It  is  not  quite  disgusting,  and  will  be  readily  taken  and  well 
tolerated  by  those  who  have  begun  to  experience  benefit  from 
the  first  few  doses.  It  is  unstable,  and  should  therefore  be 
supplied  to  the  patient  in  quantities  not  calculated  to  last  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  used  this  mixture  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

(The  table  of  cases  will  be  found  on  the  next  page.) 

Observations, — The  first  general  observation  which  presents 
itself  is,  that  chronic  cases  are  cured  the  least  rapidly  when  they 
are  cured  at  all ;  while  among  them  is  found  the  only  absolute 
failure  of  the  remedy  employed.  This  obstinacy  may  be  referred 
to  one  of  the  following  causes : — First,  the  habit  of  pain  into 
which  the  nerves  have  got,  and  the  reaction  upon  their  func- 
tional activity  which  the  debilitating  effect  of  constant  pain 
must  have;  or,  secondly,  the  extreme  or  particular  kind  of 
debility  to  which  the  complicating  disease  has  reduced  the 
subject;  or  progress  of  a  specific  nerve  disease  beyond  the 
possibility  of  rapid  recovery ;  or,  lastly,  the  necessity  for  time 
to  recover  from  the  condition  of  anaemia  which  in  a  particular 

c  2 
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caae  may  be  the  prime  cause  of  the  symptoms.  For  example, 
Case  No.  13  was  complicated  with  phthisis,  which  was  advancing 
slowly  but  distinctly,  and  in  addition  was  the  true  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  depressing  mental  irritation.  Almost  constantly 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  she  had  been  subject  to  nerve-pain 
affecting  the  cervico-occipital  and  brachial  nerves,  and,  on  bad 
days,  both  trigeminal  nerves.  She  was  under  observation  alto- 
gether for  about  three  months,  being  treated  in  the  first  place 
vith  every  kind  of  remedy,  including  muriate  of  ammonia.  In 
my  experience  this  remedy,  administered  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  two  drachms  every  two  or  three  hours,  ranks  next  to  phos- 
phorus in  efficacy ;  but  it  must  be  given  in  doses  as  large  and 
frequent  as  these ;  and  in  those  cases  which  i*equire  the  remedy 
— in  neuralgia — I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  it  pro- 
ductive of  sickness.-  Finally,  since  the  attacks  recurred  •  with 
added  severity  every  third  day,  she  took  large  doses  of  quinine 
without  effect  She  was  now  put  upon  iV  of  a  grain  of  phos- 
phorus dissolved  in  oil,  and  she  derived  some  relief  from  tha 
nine  doses  which  she  was  able  to  retain  ;  after  that  the  stomach 
rejected  the  mixture.  She  then  took  A  of  a  gi-ain  every  four 
hours  in  F.  TSo.  2  for  about  five  weeks,  when  she  removed  to 
the  country.  She  was  considerably  relieved,  but  not  by  any 
means  cured. 

Case  14  was  also  complicated  with  phthisis  in  an  early 
stage.  She  too  began  by  taking  F.  No.  1,  but  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it.  She  took  F.  No.  2  (A  of  a  grain)  for  other  seven 
days,  and  was  relieved,  but  not  cured.  She,  too,  now  removed 
into  the  country.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  neither  of  these 
cases  experienced  the  least  improvement  in  general  health,  and 
no  alleviation  of  the  phthisical  symptoms.  I  believe  that  it 
was  Dr.  Churchill,  of  Paris,  who  so  strongly  advocated  phos- 
phorus in  consumption. 

•  Case  18  had  a  very  large  number  of  decayed  teeth,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  she  was  not  suffering  from  simple  tooth- 
ache ;  a  kind  of  pain  which  those  patients  who  suffer  both  from 
it  and  from  neuralgia  describe  in  very  different — ^in  distinct — 
terms.  She  had  suffered  four  months  when  she  came  under 
treatment,  and  was  already  reduced  to  a  condition  of  very  dan- 
gerous debility.   She  took  both  formute  without  the  least  benefit. 
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Against  these  three  cases  we  may  put  Nos.  15,  16,  and  17. 
No.  17  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of  the  remedy 
over  a  favourable  subject.  This  lady  had  suffered  firom  cranial 
neuralgia  for  sixteen  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
could  not  recall  one  entire  week  of  freedom  from  pain.  Her 
father  had  suffered  continuously  for  many  years.  Her  cata- 
menial  periods,  her  marriage,  her  pregnancies,  made  no  differ- 
ence to  her  in  this  respect.  She  took  F.  No.  2  (tV  of  a  grain) 
every  four  hours,  and  subsequently  every  three  hours.  After 
six  doses  she  became  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  continued  so 
for  eight  days.  She  then  experienced  a  slight  return  of  it, 
and  she  increcused  her  dose — without  advice,  of  course — ^to  \ 
of  a  grain,  which  she  took  for  three  days  without  harm.  She 
soon  entirely  recovered. 

There  is  one  other  remark  to  be  made  concerning  this  group 
of  six  cases — the  concurrence  of  right  and  left  trigeminal  pain 
in  four  of  them.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  the  side  first  attacked. 

In  the  other  two  classes  of  primary  acute  and  recurrent  acute 
cases  there  is  a  curious  equality  in  the  numbers  cured  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  as  against  those  in  which  the  procesfl 
occupied  a  longer  period.  In  each  class  are  three  cases  in 
which  the  average  duration  of  treatment  was  respectively  28 
and  32  hours.  In  these  cases  the  period  of  illness  does  not 
seem  to  bear  any  proportion  to  the  period  of  recovery.  For 
example.  Cases  3,  5,  9,  and  12  were  ill  respectively  21,  14,  21, 
and  7  days ;  yet  they  recovered  in  24,  48,  24,  and  48  hours — 
a  far  shorter  period  in  proportion  than  that  in  which  the 
remaining  cases  recovered. 

Case  No.  7 — one  of  sciatic  pain  occurring  at  that  time  of  life 
known  as  the  period  of  decay — was  the  first  I  treated  with 
phosphorus.  Six  years  previously  she  had  recovered  from  an 
attack  which  had  lasted  her  for  two  years  with  scarcely  any 
intermission.  She  was  a  poor  woman,  of  spare  habit  of  body, 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  enfeebled  by  privation  and  trouble. 
She  took  F.  No.  1  (A  of  a  grain),  every  four  hours,  for  six 
doses.  Most  severe  vomiting  and  purging  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  in  visiting  her  I  was  seriously  apprehensive 
that  death  would  shortly  ensue.      She  had  lost  all  pain^— all 
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neuralgic  pain — however;  and  she  ulUniately  recovered.  She 
had  no  relapse.  I  could  not  quite  make  out  whether  the  pain 
disappeared  before  or  after  the  purging;  and  of  course  the 
question  arises  whether  this  was  not  a  case  of  sciatic  pain  from 
faecal  accumulation,  which  croton  oil  would  have  relieved  with 
equal  promptitude.  I  do  not  think  so,  however ;  and,  further, 
I  doubt  whether  the  serious  symptoms  were  owing  to  the 
remedies  used.  They  may  have  been  critical ;  and,  in  any  case, 
this  is  a  doubtful  example  of  the  use  of  phosphorus. 

I  remarked  above  that  the  time  occupied  by  treatment,  as 
marked  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  table  of  cases,  shows  the 
extreme  space  occupied  in  the  cure ;  but  most  of  these  cases 
experienced  very  remarkable  relief  in  a  few  doses.  This  the 
following  table  will  make  plain  : — 


le  Ko.    1  obtained 

great  relief  in 

7dowi. 

,.         2 

«    ., 

4 

a    .. 

« 

8    .. 

» 

6    .. 

,.       13 

10    „ 

..      u 

2    „ 

»        " 

4    „ 

r  close  the  present  series  of  cases  with  these  few  remarks, 
which,  with  the  table  of  cases,  will  enable  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  this  plan  of  treatment. 
Nothing  has  here  been  said  of  hygienic  measures ;  but  these, 
which,  both  as  remedial  and  as  prophylactic,  are  indispensable  to 
a  successful  treatment,  have  been  already  set  forth  in  the  most 
complete  way  by  various  authors  upon  this  'subject,  and  do  not 
therefore  need  repetition  in  these  observations  upon  the  use  of 
a  somewhat  neglected  but  very  useful  remedy. 


NOTE  ON   THE  PARALYSING  ACTION  OF  ACONITE 
ON  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVE. 

BY  FREDERIC  BAGSHAWE,  M.A.,  M.D.   CANTAB.,   M  R.C.P.L. 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  JSast  Sussex  and  Hastings  Infirmary, 

The  topical  action  of  aconite  was  displayed  in  the  following 
case  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  to  be  worth  recording. 

A  young  lady,  aged  nineteen,  came  under  my  care  in  November 
1 872,  who  had  long  been  suffering  from  spinal  irritation  and 
neuralgia.  During  the  previous  summer  she  had  passed  some 
time  at  St.  Moritz  with  benefit,  and  could  then  walk  four  or  five 
miles.  A  recurrence  of  severe  pain,  sometimes  in  the  spine,  and 
sometimes  in  the  face,  head,  and  neck,  had  induced  her  to  seek 
further  change  at  Hastings.  On  the  3rd  of  November,  having 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  spinal  pain,  the  patient  took  a  short 
walk  while  a  north-east  wind  was  blowing,  and  came  home  with 
severe  pains  in  the  head  and  neck,  chiefly  on  the  left  side. 
The  effect  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  \  grain  of  morphia 
was  to  induce  sickness,  while  it  failed  to  relieve  pain  or  to 
procure  sleep.  Liniment  of  chloroform  and  belladonna  wa^ 
applied,  but  she  passed  a  disturbed  night,  and  next  day  was 
suffering  much  pain  along  the  course  of  the  left  occipito-cervical 
and  trigeminal  nei-ves.  I  applied  the  liniment  of  aconite  (B.  P.) 
behind  the  left  ear  and  down  the  neck,  carefully  avoiding  a 
small  place  which  had  been  blistered  by  the  chloroform  liniment. 
Some  relief  was  obtained,  and  the  liniment  was  again  painted 
on  twice  that  day  (5th  Nov.),  and  produced  some  numbness  and 
tingling  of  the  lips.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  more  liniment 
was  applied,  as  this  was  found  to  be  "  the  only  thing  that  drove 
away  the  pain."  At  9  a.m.  the  eyes  and  nose  felt  sore  and 
tingling  "as  if  she  had  a  cold  in  the  head;"  at  1  p.m.  burning 
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soreness  of  the  eyes  was  increasing,  the  skin  of  the  neck  was 
numb,  and  the  lips  tingled  much ;  at  3  p.m.  she  was  screening 
her  eyes  from  the  light,  but  rejoicing  in  being  free  from  the 
neuralgia.  The  left  eyelid  was  much  swollen.  The  vessels  of 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  were  enlarged,  bulging,  and  tortuous, 
and  of  a  bright  pink  hue.  The  forehead,  face,  ear,  and  neck 
were  hot  to  the  touch,  while  the  right  side  was  cool.  The  pupQ 
was  widely  dilated,  and  vision  was  greatly  impaired,  so  that  she 
was  unable  to  read  good  letterpress,  but  could  read  large  print 
of  a  title-page. 

The  lips  were  dry.  The  tongue  was  projected  somewhat  to 
the  affected  side.  This  was  tried  twice.  There  were  no  general 
symptoms,  no  weakness.  The  pulse  was  88.  At  6  p.m.  pain  in 
the  eyes  and  intolerance  of  light  were  still  greater,  but  she  was 
free  from  neuralgia  and  perfectly  well,  the  eyes  excepted.  The 
pupil  being  widely  dilated,  I  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
and  saw  the  arteria  centralis  distended  and  the  retina  generally 
congested.  Sensibility,  tested  by  pricking,  was  greatly  impaired 
over  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  neck  and  face  to  which  the 
aconite  had  been  applied. 

The  symptoms  abated  at  9  p.m.,  and  next  morning  (11  a.m.) 
the  congestion  of  the  eye  had  almost  subsided,  slight  redness  and 
swelling  only  remaining.  The  left  pupil  was  still  larger  than 
the  right ;  both  contracted  well  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  There 
was  no  return  of  neuralgia. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  less  marked  cases  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  topical  use  of  aconite,  thus : — 

Mr.  W.  S.,  aged  50,  suffering  from  facial  neuralgia,  rubbed 
aconite  on  the  cheek-bona  It  caused  numbness  and  "  twittering  " 
sensation  of  the  part,  which  lasted  some  hours,  jvhile  the  pain 
was  dulled.  There  was  sensible  increase  of  warmth  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  The  eye  became  weak  and  watering,  while 
the  lid  drooped.  The  state  of  the  pupil  was  not  noted.  This 
condition  lasted  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Mrs.  W.  D.,  aged  57,  used  aconite  liniment  with  temporary 
relief  to  her  neuralgia,  and  with  increased  warmth  to  the  facial 
muscles  and  manifest  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels. 

These  and  similar  cases  point  to  the  fact  that  aconite  applied 
to  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cervical  ganglia  and 
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bmnches  of  the  sympathetic,  produces  consequences  similar  to 
those  brought  about  by  section  of  the  nerve  in  that  situation  in 
animals.  In  both  cases  a  swollen  and  congested  state  of  the 
conjunctival  vessels  and  abnormal  warmth  of  the  part  is  the 
result. 

In  both  the  threefold  office  ascribed  to  the  sympathetic  is 
interfered  with :  (1)  sensation  is  blunted  in  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  nerve ;  (2)  nervous  control  over  the  blood-vessels  is 
withdrawn ;  (3)  motive  power  is  reduced. 

Aconite  thus  becomes  a  powerful  local  remedy  in  our  hands, 
not  only  as  a  controller  of  morbid  sensation,  but  as  a  retarder  of 
vascular  action,  and  by  consequence  as  a  modifier  of  muscular 
action. 

But  although  generally  a  painless  remedy,  is  it  a  safe  and 
innocuous  one  ?  Happily,  it  appears  that  the  small  quantities  of 
the  drug  capable  of  being  absorbed  through  the  skin,  attack  the 
nerves  and  muscles  directly  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  show 
little  disposition  to  be  absorbed  into  the  general  current  of  the 
circulation,  and  so  paralyse  the  great  central  circulating  organ. 
In  the  above  detailed  case  the  local  action  of  the  remedy  was 
powerfully  exerted,  but  neither  stomach,  kidneys,  nor  heart  seemed 
to  sympathise.  None  the  less,  however,  is  caution  needed  in 
the  use  of  so  powerful  an  agent,  lest  its  action  should  pass  on  to 
the  cardiac  nerves  and  vessels,  and  so  produce  grave  symptoms. 

The  following  case  of  general  aconite  poisoning  illustrates 
some  of  these  symptoms,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  how  large 
an  internal  dose  of  aconite  may  be  recovered  from.  In  Decem- 
ber 1871  Mrs.  G.  was  attending  the  Hastings  Infiiinary  as  out- 
patient, sufifering  from  pain  in  the  shoulder,  and  was  ordered 
a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  lin.  opii  and  lin.  aconiti 
(B.  P.) :  she  was  duly  cautioned  as  to  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  application.  On  January  5  she  drank  off  about  six 
drachms  of  the  liniment,  i.e,  three  drachms  of  lin.  aconiti. 
Immediately  afterwards  she  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat 
and  tongue ;  in  about  ten  minutes  she  was  unable  to  speak,  and 
is  said  to  have  made  a  stertorous  noise  in  breathing ;  she  suffered 
from  a  strangling  sensation  in  the  throat.  The  face  was  partly 
pallid,  partly  flushed,  (over  the  cheek-bone).  A  neighbouring 
chemist  who  was  called  in  encouraged  vomiting,  which  had 
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already  set  in,  with  mustard  emetics,  followed  by  3ss  of  sulphate 
of  zinc :  he  did  not  yet  know  what  poison  had  been  taken.  I  saw 
the  patient  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  dose  had  been  taken  ;  she 
was  then  agitated  and  weak,  with  a  pulse  of  84  and  a  cool  skin  ; 
her  only  complaint  was  of  burning  at  the  throat  and  stomach, 
and  weaknesa  2%€  pupils  were  larger  than  natural.  She  took 
some  brandy  and  raw  egg,  and  a  stimulating  draught  from  time 
to  time.  Xext  day  she  felt  faint  and  low,  and  some  amount  of 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach  continued ;  the 
face  was  flushed,  the  pulse  80  and  good ;  the  urine  remained 
normal,  and  much  milk  was  secreted.  On  the  7th  she  appeared 
to  be  welL 

In  cases  of  fatal  aconite  poisoning  the  symptoms  seem  to 
have  followed  this  order  :— 

1.  Tingling  and  numbness  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  soon 
extending  to  the  stomach,  with  local  sensations  of  heat. 

2.  Failure  of  the  circulation,  evidenced  by  cold  extremities, 
cold  sweats,  great  feebleness,  &c. 

3.  Pupils  dilated  and  sight  dimmed. 

4.  Fatal  syncope. 

[As  a  pendant  to  Dr.  Bagshawe's  cases  of  the  local  action  of 
aconite  upon  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  I  beg  to  mention  the  fol- 
lowing, which  occurred  some  months  ago  in  the  out-patient 
room: — El  M.,  a  small  and  thin  woman,  aged  29,  married,  but 
has  never  had  children :  she  had  had  threatenings  of  phthisis, 
and  had  also  suffered  intercostal  neuralgia.  Just  after  Dr. 
Bagshawe  had  informed  me,  verbally,  of  his  first  case,  this 
woman  applied  one  day  at  the  hospital,  suffering  from  severe 
pain  in  the  left  trigeminus  (first  and  second  division),  which  was 
evidently  excited  by  a  very  bad  carious  tooth.  She  would  not 
have  the  tooth  extracted,  and,  as  an  experiment  upon  the  powers 
of  aconite,  I  ordered  the  lin.  aconiti  to  be  painted  over  the 
painful  parts.  The  effect  in  arresting  pain  was  immediate  and 
complete,  but  on  the  next  hospital  day  she  came  complaining  of 
"  erysipelas."  The  parts  which  had  been  painted  were  swollen 
and  bright  red;  moreover  the  conjunctiva  of  that  side  was 
severely  congested,  with  tortumts  vessels.  The  pupil  in  this  case 
was  contracted  rather  than  dilated ;  and  this  leads  me  to  notice 
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the  curious  fact  that  in  Dr.  Bagshawe's  cases  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  in  his  first  case  to  a  remarkable  extent  I  need  not 
say  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  phenomena  agree  well  enough 
with  the  idea  of  sympathetic  paralysis,  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  condition  of  iris  produced  in 
Bernard's  and  Brown-S^quard's  experiments. — ^F.  E,  Anstie.] 


ON  VESICATING  INSECTS. 

BY  DR.  FUMOUGE,  PARIS. 

Vesicating  insects  live  in  all  the  countries  of  the  glohe,  and 
more  especially  the  hot  and  temperate  climates  ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  not  a  people'  which  is  not  acquainted  with  their  pro- 
perties and  knows  not  how  to  utilise  them.  In  Europe,  one 
kind  is  more  particularly  employed ;  namely,  officinal  can- 
tharidea  It  is  pre-eminently  the  vesicating  insect,  or  at  least 
the  one  which  holds  the  first  rank  in  European  pharmacopoeias. 
And  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude,  from  its  place  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  that  it  possesses  vesicating  properties  in 
the  highest  degree :  it  will  be  seen  further  that  it  is  not  so.  Its 
vesicating  properties  are  certainly  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  therapeutics,  and  this  explains  how  its  use  has  become  so 
prevalent ;  but  if  it  is  so  employed  in  preference  to  other  more 
vesicating  insects,  it  is  most  especially  because  it  is  more  easily 
gathered.  Cantharides,  as  is  well  known,  alight  in  swarms 
upon  certain  trees ;  it  is  therefore  possible  to  collect  thousands 
of  them  in  a  few  instants,  whilst  this  is  not  the  case  with  other 
vesicating  insects.  Sometimes,  as  with  the  meloes,  it  is  even 
necessary  to  catch  them  one  by  one,  and  it  follows  that,  being 
thus  gathered,  they  are  far  more  expensive  than  cantharides. 

Such  is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  its  almost  exclusive,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  its  quite  exclusive,  employment  in  pharma- 
ceutical laboratories,  as  it  has  superseded  the  use  of  meloe  and 
mylabris  even  in  the  countries  where  these  were  formerly 
employed ;  so  that  I  am  surprised  to  read,  in  the  most  recent 
treatises  of  Materia  Medica,  that  the  Mylabris  and  Meloe  majalis 
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or  Proscarabceus  are  employed,  the  former  in  Italy  and  the  East, 
the  latter  in  Spain.  Already,  several  years  ago,  as  I  desired  to 
study  these  insects,  I  asked  for  samples  of  them  in  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Spain,  on  the  strength  of  authors*  statements ;  and 
the  answer  invariably  was,  that  they  no  longer  existed  in  com- 
merce. It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  was  enabled 
to  procure  a  few  pounds  of  Meloe. 

There  is,  however,  one  mylabris,  the  Myldbris  Sidce,  better 
known  commercially  by  the  name  of  China  Mylabris,  and 
which  for  several  years  has  reached  us  from  China  in  pretty 
large  quantities,  and  may  be  procured  in  the  London  Docks. 
This  insect  affords  on  analysis  as  much  cantharidine  as  can- 
tharides ;  but  as  it  is  less  abundant  in  fatty  matter,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  as  suitable  as  cantharides  for  the  preparation  of  vesicating 
plasters. 

The  richness  in  cantharidine  of  vesicating  insects  is  certainly 
very  variable,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  degree  of  strength,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  do 
if  the  chemists  who  have  had  occasion  to  analyse  them  had  not 
generally  contented  themselves  with  asserting  that  such  and 
Such  a  kind  was  vesicating,  without  stating  the  richness  in 
cantharidine.  This  blank  in  the  history  of  vesicating  insects, 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is,  however,  of  slight  importance  for 
the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  who  habitually  in  commerce  only 
meets  with  the  officinal  cantharides,  occasionally  the  China 
Mylabris,  and  scarcely  ever  the  Meloe.  These  are,  therefore, 
the  only  vesicating  insects  about  which  he  cares  to  be  informed, 
as  regards  their  richness  in  cantharidine. 

The  Meloe  majalis  is  perhaps,  of  all  sorts,  the  one  which 
contains  the  most  cantharidine.  According  to  my  analyses,  it 
contains  12  parts  to  1,000.  It  is,  therefore,  not  allowable  to 
substitute  it  for  cantharides  in  pharmaceutical  preparations,  as 
this  latter  insect  only  affords  4  parts  of  cantharides  to  1,000,  or 
only  5  at  the  maximum. 

The  China  Mylabris  affords,  as  I  have  said,  as  much  canthari- 
dine as  cantharides  do,  but  for  reasons  above  stated  it  could 
not  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  cantharides  in  the  pre- 
paration of  vesicating  plasters. 

The  pharmaceutical  chemist  should,  therefore,  not  think  of 
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using  Meloe  or  Mylabris  for  his  preparations,  and  should  only 
employ  cantharides,  and  even  that  with  caution,  as  all  can- 
tharides  do  not  contain  the  same  quantity  of  cantharidine,  and 
may  be  adulterated,  as  happens  more  often  than  is  suspected. 
In  order  to  make  out  their  proportion  of  active  principle  and 
not  be  the  dupe  of  cheats,  he  has  only  the  resource  of 
analysis. 

fiesearches  of  this  kind  must  be  made  with  care  and  prompti- 
tude, and  both  these  conditions  are,  I  think,  fulfilled  by  a  method 
of  analysis  which  M.  Mortheux  and  myself  made  known  some 
years  ago. 

Though  this  procedure  has  already  been  described  in  a  former 
publication  of  mine,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  an  account  of  it 
here.  First,  we  put  into  a  displacing  apparatus  100  or  even 
50  grammes  of  the  cantharides,  whose  strength  we  wish  to 
determine,  and  which  have  been  previously  triturated  in  a 
mortar ;  then  we  pour  on  the  cantharides  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  chloroform  to  immerse  them  entirely ;  and  after  twenty-five 
hours  the  cock  of  the  apparatus  is  opened  so  as  to  let  the  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides  run  out.  In  this  way  the  cantharides  are 
subjected  to  three  successive  macerations,  and  the  tincture 
afforded  by  the  three  macerations  is  distilled  in  the  bain-marie^ 
so  as  to  give  out  all  its  chloroform.  The  extract  thus  obtained 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
then  the  liquid  is  agitated  and  poured  on  a  filter.  The  filter 
retains  the  cnntharidine,  which  must  be  washed  with  a  little 
sulphide  of  carbon.  When  thus  obtained  it  is  not  entirely 
pure,  but  it  is  sutficiently  sfo  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  thera- 
peutical action  and  commercial  value  of  cantharides. 

By  analysing  with  this  p:oce:lure  various  specimens  of  can- 
tharides, I  have  been  able  to  find  out  that  the  French  Codex  has 
adopted  too  high  a  figure  in  fixing  at  5  per  cent  the  minimum 
quantity  of  cantharidine  contained  in  cantharides  of  good  quality. 
It  ought  to  have  fixed  upon  4  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  even 
upon  3  per  cent.,  as  cantharides  containing  only  this  propor- 
tion have  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  strong  enough. 

I  am  also  surprised  to  see  that  the  commission  of  the  French 
Codex  and  authors  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  do  not  recom- 
mend to  prepare  tincture  of  cantharides  with  such  a  quantity 
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of  cantharides  as  to  cause  this  preparation  to  present  invariably 
the  same  proportion  of  cantharidine. 

If  the  following  table  of  mine  be  consulted,  it  will  be 
granted  that  the  justness  of  my  remark  is  obvious  on  noticing 
that  the  proportion  of  cantharidine  in  cantharides  may  vary 
from  1*75  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  I  have  no  need  to  insist  on  point- 
ing out  how  untrustworthy  a  medicament  is,  prepared  with  a 
fixed  quantity  of  a  substance  the  active  principle  of  which  may 
vary  in  such  a  degree.  This  is  a  real  danger  when,  as  with 
tincture  of  cantharides,  the  preparation  may  be  prescribed 
internally. 


Origin  of  Cantharides. 

Quantity 
used. 

Orammes. 
100 

Cantharidine 
obtAined. 

Cantharidine 

contained 
In  1000  gnn. 

1.  Cantharides  from  France,  1866    . 

2.  „             „         „         1866    . 

3.  ,,            ,,     Germany,  1866 

4.  „            „     Trieste,  1866   . 

5.  „             „     France,  1865    . 

6.  „            ,,     Germany,  1865 

7.  „            „            ,>          1865 

8.  „            „           ,,          1866 

Gnn. 
0-48 
0-275 
0-435 
0-50 
0-375 
0-215 
0-17 
0-48 

Gnn. 
4-80 
2-75 
4-35 
5-00 
3-75 
215 
1-70 
4-80 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  ought  also,  I  think,  to  have 
indicated  the  minimum  quantity  of  active  principle  which 
cantharides,  employed  for  the  preparation  of  blisters  or  epis- 
pastic  papers,  ought  to  contain.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  need  be, 
cantharides  containing  more  or  less  cantharidine  may  be  used 
for  those  preparations,  but  only  within  certain  limits  which 
should  not  be  exceeded.  The  epispastic  papers  and  blistering 
tissues  which  for  years  have  been  prepared  in  France  according 
to  my  method  and  by  the  name  of  Albespeyres  contain  as  nearly 
as  possible  4  per  cent,  of  cantharidine,  and  I  think  that  this 
constitutes  a  valuable  property  and  a  real  improvement  in  them. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  it  may  be  good  to  notice  the 
trials  which  have  lately  been  made  with  the  object  of  replacing 
cantharides  in  the  preparation  of  blistering  plasters  by  canthari- 
dine and  cantharidate  of  potash. 

The  vesicating  tissues  prepared  with  cantharidine  have  until 
now  been  very  unsatisfactory.     The  surface  easily  breaks,  and 
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they  soon  lose  their  properties  on  account  of  the  slow  evapora* 
tion  of  the  cantharidine,  which  as  is  well  known,  gives  off  vapours 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  order  to  prevent  this  last 
inconvenience,  trials  have  been  made  of  cantharidate  of  potash, 
which  presents  greater  stability.  Experience  will  show  whether 
vesicating  tissues  prepared  with  the  cantharidate  are  brittle  or 
not ;  meanwhile  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  tissues  thus  prepared 
do  not  blister  more  quickly  than  those  made  with  cantharides, 
there  can  be  no  advantage  in  using  the  cantharidate,  which  is  so 
much  dearer. 

Vesicating  tissues  made  with  cantharides  are  at  present  the 
best  agent  we  possess  for  producing  vesication. 


KG.  LXI. 


Ilebutos. 

Orunda&tze  bei  Behandlung  der  Syphilis.     Von  Dr.' Bernhard 
Brakdis,  Arzt  in  Aachen.     Berlin:  Hirschwald.     1870. 

This  pamphlet,  which  escaped  our  notice  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  deals  with  questions  which  happen  to  have  been 
recently  brought  under  our  personal  notice  in  a  strikiii^  manner ; 
and  aa  no  time  can  be  inappropriate  for  the  discussion  of  a  topic 
of  such  constant  importance  in  practice  as  the  treatment  of 
constitutional  syphilis^  we  hope  to  be  excused  for  commenting 
upon  it  at  some  length. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  find,  even  in  the  notoriously 
debateable  territory  of  therapeutics,  a  question  which  has  excited 
such  disputes  and  evoked  such  point-blank  contradiction  of 
opinions  as  that  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis.  The 
fluctuations  and  diversities  of  judgment  with  regard  to  it  have 
at  no  time  been  more  remarkable  than  during  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  even  now,  though  the  weight  of  professional  opinion 
is  leaning  strongly  towards  the  affirmative  view,  there  are 
persons  of  intelligence,  and  even  of  considerable  experience, 
who  denounce  the  anti-syphilitic  employment  of  mercury  in 
unmeasured  terms,  declaring  it  to  be  both  useless  and  mis- 
chievous. To  our  mind,  this  last  fact  aflbrds  a  very  striking 
proof  of  the  small  amoimt  of  preliminary  mental  discipline 
with  which  men  too  commonly  undertake  the  investigation  of 
therapeutic  questions.  The  scepticism  that  was  pardonable  and 
.  even  very  salutary  as  a  rebound  from  the  indiscriminate  faith 
in  mercurialisation,  which  formerly  did  such  an  immensity  of 
mischief,  is  now  wholly  without  excuse.  Everyone  now  admits 
(in  theory  at  least)  that  the  production  of  ptyalism  is  needless 
and  wrong  ;  but  the  very  authorities  who  have  most  strenuously 
urged  this  view  have  adduced  most  copious  and  varied  proofs  of 
the  beneficial  action  of  small  doses  of  mercury.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  evident  that  the  wholesale  opponents  of  mercury  in 
sjrphilis  must  have  altogether  failed  to  follow  up  their  cases,  or 
they  would  certainly  have  encountered  numerous  instances  of 
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tlie  lecnrrenoe  of  the  constitutional  disease  in  the  most  violent 
and  uncontrollable  fonns  in  patients  of  whose  "  cure  "  they  had 
complacently  assmed  themselves.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  impossible  that  they  can  have  paid  any  attention  to 
large  special  classes  of  syphilitic  affections — e.g,,  infantile  and 
visceral — or  the  superiority  of  mercurial  treatment,  for  the 
majority  of  such  cases  must  have  forced  itself  upon  their 
notice.  To  all  such  unbelievers  we  should  recommend  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Brandis's  pamphlet;  and  if  they  feel  inclined 
(as  we  also  do)  to  discount  some  of  the  author  s  opinions  on  the 
score  of  a  too  enthusiastic  bias  which  makes  itself  evident  here 
and  there,  they  will  nevertheless  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that 
his  evidence  immensely  strengthens  the  position  of  mercury  as 
a  curative  agent  in  constitutional  syphilis.  Dr.  Brandis  calls 
mercury  the  "  Gegen-gift "  (counter-poison)  of  syphilis ;  and  the 
use  of  this  word,  whether  perfectly  accurate  or  not,  by  so  acute 
and  experienced  an  observer,  speaks  strongly  for  the  positive 
character  of  the  facts  which  have  come  under  his  notice. 

To  those  who  have  never  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  the  treat- 
ment employed  there.  The  ancient  reputation  of  the  sulphurous 
and  alkaline  waters  is  well  known,  but  the  special  use  of  mercury 
(as  a  supplement  to  the  waters,  in  syphilis)  by  Dr.  Brandis  is 
probably  not  very  generally  understood  by  English  medical  men. 
The  mode  of  application  which  he  uniformly  adopts  is  exclusively 
that  of  inunction,  and  it  will  certainly  surprise  a  good  many 
persons  to  learn  that  an  average  of  thirty-three  consecutive  daily 
frictions  are  administered,  60  to  80  grains  (for  an  adult)  or  24  to 
32  grains  (for  a  child)  of  mercurial  ointment  being  used  in  the 
course  of  each  day ;  and  sometimes  a  far  longer  course  of  con- 
tinuous frictions  is  employed.  One  would  naturally  expect  that 
ptyaUsm  must  be  a  not  infrequent  result  of  this  treatment ;  but 
Dr.  Brandis  expressly  states  that  salivation  ought  always  to  be 
avoided.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  subject  again  presently ; 
meanwhile  we  may  quote  at  length  two  very  interesting  examples 
of  the  benefits  from  prolonged  mercurial  treatment  in  Dr. 
Brandis's  hands : — 

1.  A  boy,  four  years  old,  came  under  treatment  in  the  early 
part  of  1866.  His  father  and  mother  had  suffered  long  from 
syphilis,  and  the  former  was  dead  of  consumption.  The  boy 
was  badly  nourished,  and  had  from  infancy  suffered  from  diar- 
rhoea and  bronchitis ;  it  had  often  seemed  doubtful  if  he  could 
be  reared.  An  inflammation  of  the  cornea  was  now  added  to 
his  other  afflictions :  the  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  and  the  child 
buried  its  head  deep  in  the  clothes  in  the  darkest  room.  The 
boy  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  inunction  treatment :  he 
had  a  lukewarm  bath  daily,  after  which  half  a  drachm  of  mer- 
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curial  ointment  was  rubbed  in  at  two  places,  while  the  gums 
were  carefully  rinsed  with  tincture  of  galls ;  mydriasis  was 
steadily  maintained  by  means  of  atropine.  As  the  opacity  of 
the  cornea  continuously  increased  during  the  first  weeks,  Dr. 
Brandis  employed,  in  addition,  iodide  of  potassium,  by  the 
tetomach,  10  grains  daily.  At  the  same  time  he  paid  attention 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  room,  and  fed  the  child  with  milk  and 
concentrated  meat-soup.  Under  this  treatment,  while  not  a 
trace  of  salivation  appeared,  nor  any  other  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, the  boy  was  kept  for  eight  weeks  before  he  could  even 
open  his  eyes ;  but  from  this  point  there  was  good  progress,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  both  corneae  were  completely 
cleared  of  opacity.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  boy  increased  in 
general  strength  after  the  treatment;  at  the  date  of  writing 
(1870)  he  was  attending  school,  and  had  ceased  to  require  any 
special  care. 

The  other  child  was  treated  in  1867.  His  father  had  been 
under  Brandis  some  years  before,  with  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  was  cured  by  a  six  weeks'  course  of  inunction : 
the  cure  remained  permanent.  This  child's  case  was  almost 
exactly  similar  in  its  course  to  that  just  related  j  but  on  the  one 
hand  this  boy  became  much  stronger  after  treatment  than  the 
other ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  traces  of  opacity  much 
more  gradually  cleared  up. 

If  it  be  remarkable  enough,  as  it  surely  is,  that  patients  should 
undergo  mercurial  frictions  for  months  together  without  being 
ptyalised,  there  is  something  else  which  is  still  more  curious. 
The  attendants  who  carry  out  the  frictions  are  not  allowed  to 
use  any  glove  (as  this  is  supposed  to  render  the  inunction  much 
less  complete),  but  work  always  with  the  naked  palm ;  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  performing  inunction  on  many  separate  patients 
in  the  same  day ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  become  sali- 
vated, or  show  any  other  signs  of  mercurial  poisoning. 

[That  the  fact  is  so,  wp  know,  not  merely  from  Dr.  Brandis's 
statements,  but  from  private  inquiries  which  we  have  ourselves 
made.] 

*  No  doubt  the  thickness  of  skin  upon  the  palms  is  one 
hindrance  to  the  absorption  of  mercury  into  the  rubber's  system ; 
in  part  it  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  palms  are 
soaped  before  the  inunction  is  begun,  and  well  washed  with 
soap  and  water  when  it  is  finished ;  still,  when  we  consider  that 
each  of  the  rubbers  performs  from  ten  to  fifteen  inunctiong 
daily,  their  universal  immunity  fipom  mercurial  poisoning  seems 
very  remarkabla 

Dr.  Brandis  lays  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
patients  thoroughly  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  an  excellent  nutri- 
tion, during  the  progress  of  the  inunction  treatment.    He  speaks 
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strongly  of  the  disastrous  results  which  followed  the  old  plan  of 
salivation  and  residence  in  a  heated  room  during  the  process. 

As  regards  the  part  which  the  internal  use  of  the  sulphur 
waters  plays  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  Dr.  Brandis  believes  this  is 
entirely  in  virtue  of  their  action  in  producing  watery  purgation — 
their  eliminative  action,  in  .fact.  We  confess  to  a  very  strong 
suspicion  that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  sulphur  eliminates  not 
one  particle  of  syphilis,  though  it  may  (possibly)  eliminate  some 
mercury  which  is  in  dangerous  excess.  That  purgation,  per  se, 
in  anywise  helps  the  cure  of  constitutional  syphilis  we  steadily 
decline  to  believe,  for  we  have  seen  the  subjects  of  this  disease 
submitted  to  the  severest  treatment  of  that  nature,  with  the 
invariable  result  that  harm,  and  not  good,  was  done.  In  short,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Aix  waters  are  in  anywise  effective 
against  sjrphilis,  save  by  virtue  of  their  heat :  and  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  main  cause  of  success,  at  least  in  Dr.  Brandis's 
hands,  is  the  employment  of  an  unusual,  careful,  and  prolonged 
mercurial  treatment,  together  with  special  attention  to  hygiene 
and  nutrition.  One  very  interesting  matter  is  the  way  in  which 
the  author  speaks  of  iodide  of  potassium.  He  does  not  seem  to 
think  it  safe  even  to  trust  to  the  use  of  the  iodide  alone,  but  for 
three  reasons  he  thinks  it  an  indispensable  element  in  treatment : 
first,  because  of  its  utility  in  bone  and  periosteum  affections ; 
secondly,  because  of  the  possibility  of  pushing  its  use  rapidly, 
in  large  doses,  when  danger  is  imminent ;  and,  thirdly,  because 
of  its  great  influence  at  those  periods  when  mercury,  having 
benefited  for  a  time,  has  temporarily  lost  its  curative  power. 

We  have  personally  verified,  with  much  curiosity  and  in- 
terest, the  effects  of  t^he  Aix  treatment  in  Dr.  Brandis's  hands ; 
and  in  the  first  place  we  may  say,  unreservedly,  that  as 
far  as  inmiediate  efifects  go,  the  treatment  is  remarkably,  we 
might  say  startlingly,  successful.  We  could  piore  especially 
speak  of  several  instances  in  which  most  lingering  cases  of 
syphilitic  paralysis  have  been  entirely  or  almost  entirely  cured  : 
but  we  prefer  to  devote  our  limited  space  to  one  narrative,  which 
is  not  merely  interesting  as  regards  the  results  of  treatment,  but 
exhibits  the  type,  we  suspect,  of  a  considerable  class  of  mis- 
understood cases  which  are  in  reality  due  to  syphilis. 

A  gentleman,  aged  32,  single,  applied  to  us  for  advice  early 
in  March  last,  suffering  from  severe  and  intractable  dyspepsia, 
which  had  been,  on  the  whole,  constantly  and  steadily  increasing 
for  the  last  two  years,  but  also  was  distinctly  traceable  back  to 
an  earlier  period,  which  wiU  be  presently  referred  to.  There 
was  no  doubt>  from  his  story,  that  various  minor  circumstances 
concurred  to  aggravate  the  dyspepsia  from  time  to  time :  excite- 
ment and  excess  of  any  kind  (he  did  not  exceed  in  drink) 
would  at  once  bring  on  a  bad  attack;  but  independently  of 
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this  there  were  almost  constant  uneasiness  at  the  epigastrium, 
flatulence,  and  regurgitation  of  a  portion  of  any  food  that  might 
be  taken.  He  was  low-spirited  and  hypochondriacal,  and  had 
lost  flesh  a  good  deal;  said  that  he  had  consulted  a  number 
of  medical  men  with  very  little  benefit,  until  three  months 
before  his  visit  to  ourselves,  when  a  physician  prescribed 
Easton's  syrup.  Although  this  could  not  be  continued  for 
more  than  a  week  (as  the  strychnia  produced  uncomfortable 
effects),  the  patient  felt  better,  and  travelled  abroad  during  some 
weeks  succeeding  this,  with  comparatively  little  discomfort 
Almost  immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  however,  the 
dyspepsia  returned,  attended  with  much  agitation  and  inability 
to  sleep,  from  the  feeling  of  great  discomfort  in  the  stomach. 

Following  somewhat  the  lead  of  his  former  physician,  we 
commenced  the  treatment  of  this  patient  with  nux  vomica  and 
bismuth ;  but  he  made  no  progress.  We  then  inquired  more  parti- 
cularly into  his  history,  and  the  following  particulars  appeared. 
His  health  was  "magnificent"  up  to  seven  or  eight  years 
before,  when  he  caught  syphilis,  and  had  secondary  eruptions : 
the  disease  appeared  to  subside  under  treatment :  nevertheless, 
he  said,  he  had  not  been  the  same  man  since ;  and  his  tendency 
to  dyspepsia  began  to  show  itself.  Three  years  ago  he  got  a 
herpetic  rash,  sore  throat,  and  other  symptoms  of  what  seemed 
to  have  been  either  "mumps"  or  catarrh,  but  was  followed  by 
an  obstinate  purulent  discharge  from  the  left  nostril,  which 
lasted  almost  down  to  the  time  of  his  visit  to  ourselves :  he  at 
last  suppressed  it,  as  he  believes,  by  the  use  of  snuflT,  but 
(whether  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc)  he  immediately  afterwards  got 
"  irritable  red-brownish  blotches  "  all  over  the  backs  of  the  hands, 
the  wrists,  ankles,  legs,  and  trunk.  The  patient  himself  sug- 
gested, rather  earnestly,  that  the  syphilitic  taint  was  the  true 
origin  of  the  dyspepsia,  for  that  the  tendency  to  the  latter  had 
always  existed  since  the  constitutional  disease,  though  he  had 
been  perfectly  free  from  it  up  to  that  time.  We  yielded  to  his 
suggestion,  and  administered  -^  grain  of  hyd.  bichl.  ter  die.  The 
improvement  which  he  made  was  remarkably  rapid ;  not  merely 
did  the  regurgitation  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms  diminish, 
but  he  expressed  himselTas  greatly  relieved  from  his  mental 
depression.  After  about  a  week  the  bichloride  was  reduced  to 
iV  gr.  ter  die ;  he  took  this  for  another  fortnight,  and  then 
finally  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  finish  his  cure,  as  certain 
traces  of  the  dyspepsia  clung  to  him  still.  Here  he  stayed,  on 
the  whole,  for  about  five  weeks  (though  in  two  visits,  broken  by 
a  journey  to  England  on  business),  and  was  submitted  by  Dr. 
Brandis  to  the  mercurial  inunction.  He  had,  in  all,  thirty-seven 
rubbings. 

On  June  2  this  patient  called  upon  us,  looking  the  picture  of 
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health  and  animation.  He  joyfully  exclaimed  that  he  had  lost 
every  trace  of  dyspepsia  and  of  mental  depression  ;  that  for  the 
first  time  for  seven  years  he  could  eat,  with  perfect  impunity, 
any  quantity  and  any  kind  of  food.  On  June  2,  having  had 
a  slight  relapse  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  placed  on  pot.  iod.  gr. 
Ix.  per  diem,  now  reduced  to  gr.  xL  per  diem,  as  he  is  almost 
entirely  well. 

Concerning  the  Inercurial  treatment  of  this  patient  at  Aix,  we 
made  veiy  close  inquiry,  and  we  found  that  he  undoubtedly  was 
salivated,  though  not  in  a  very  high  degree :  so  that  Dr.  Brandis's 
own  rule  of  treatment  was  (unintentionally,  no  doubt)  departed 
from  in  this  instance.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that,  from  what 
we  have  heard  from  other  patients  who  have  been  to  Aix,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  ptyalism  is  really  produced  by  Dr. 
Brandis's  treatment  with  somewhat  greater  frequency  than  he 
supposes  or  intends.  But  to  return  to  the  case  of  our  patient, 
nothing  could  well  be  more  striking  than  his  account  of  the  effects 
of  the  inunction  treatment.  He  graphically  described  the  imme- 
diate and  extraordinary  increase  of  appetite  which  it  produced ; 
though  lean  enough,  he  ate  so  enormously,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
the  active  treatment  was  suspended  he  made  weight  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  Above  all,  he  insisted  on  the  fact  that  his 
previous  depression  of  mind  was  succeeded  by  a  remarkable 
cheerfulness,  so  that  Aix  (which  assuredly  is  not  one's  heau 
ideal  of  a  lively  residence)  appeared  to  him  quite  a  fascinating 
place. 

Before  recurring  to  the  general  question  of  prolonged  mer- 
curial treatment  for  constitutional  syphilis,  we  must  conclude 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  probably  syphilitic  nature  of  a 
not  inconsiderable  class  of  dyspeptic  cases.  Our  experience 
with  the  above-mentioned  patient  has  caused  us  to  look  back 
upon  other  examples  of  constitutional  syphilis,  especially  as 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  which  had  previously  been  under 
our  care ;  and  it  has  struck  us  that  dyspepsia,  of  an  obstinate 
and  intractable  kind,  appears  to  have  been  present  in  a 
proportion  of  cases  far  more  considerable  than  we  had  noticed 
at  the  time :  and  that  this  dyspepsia  was  often  suddenly  relieved 
by  the  anti-syphilitic  treatment.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
theorise  on  the  pathology  of  this  obscure  complication :  but  it 
certainly  deserves  very  close  attention  from  all  those  who  have 
opportimities  of  studying  the  dyspepsias  on  a  wide  scale. 

We  cannot  but  think  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
profession  should  come  to  a  carefiil  decision  upon  the  question 
whether  the  very  striking  results  unquestionably  obtained  by 
the  treatment  which  we  have  been  discussing  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  permanent  cures,  and  whether,  if  so,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  as  good  results  in  another 
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way.  We  should  note  here  that  Dr.  Brandis  anxiously  protests 
that  a  single  course  of  inunctions,  even  if  somewhat  prolonged, 
wiU  in  certain  cases  prove  insufl&cient,  and  that  the  patient 
must  return  a  second  and  possibly  a  third  time  to  the  cure. 
That  seems  a  rather  strong  step,  yet  we  are  not  at  all.  prepared 
to  say,  dogmatically,  that  it  would  put  the  constitution  in 
serious  danger  of  permanent  damage.  We  cannot  but  observe, 
however,  that  we  are  dissatisfied  as  to  the  way  in  which  iodide 
of  potassium  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Brandis.  So  remarkable  are 
the  effects  ohtained  in  numerous  cases  of  tertiary  syphiKs  by 
English  physicians,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  at  Aix 
the  remedy  is  handled  timidly,  instead  of  being  given,  as 
is  now  the  custom  in  London,  in  very  large  doses.  Other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Dr.  Brandis  to  say 
that  syphilis  never  gets  well  with  iodide  of  potassium  alone ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  speaking  of  an  absolute  and  final 
cure.  In  the  latter  case,  are  we  to  understand  him  as 
affirming  that  patients  who  have  once  been  properly  and 
thoroughly  treated  with  mercury  are  thenceforward  safe  from 
recurrences  of  syphilitic  s}anptoms?  We  confess  that  we 
believe  no  such  thing,  for  our  own  part.  It  is  true  enough 
that  patients  who  have  shown  symptoms  of  constitutional 
sjTphilis  have  been  known  to  pass  long  lives  without  the  recur- 
rence of  any  such  phenomena :  but  then,  this  has  happened 
in  quite  as  remarkable  instances  where  there  has  been  no  treat- 
ment ajB  when  there  has  been  mercurial  treatment ;  although  we 
freely  grant  that  it  has  more  commonly  taken  place  when 
rational  and  moderate  mercurial  medication  has  been  adopted 
than  in  opposite  circumstances.  But  grant  the  presence  of 
sundry  other  factors — want,  exposure,  habitual  over-exertion, 
or  debauchery — and  no  man,  we  honestly  believe,  can  guarantee 
a  once  syphilised  person  against  disastrous  recurrences  of  the 
disease.  We  have  seen  numerous  cases  in  which  respectable 
men,  fathers  of  families  and  leading  perfectly  decent  lives,  have 
been  attacked  with  one  or  other  of  the  nervous  forms  of  tertiary 
syphilis  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  after  the  last  appear- 
ance of  any  symptoms  of  the  constitutional  disorder,  and  not- 
withstanding that  they  had  been  most  fully  (and  apparently 
successfully)  treated  with  mercury  for  the  primary  disease. 
We  have  recently  resigned  the  charge  of  an  unfortunate 
woman,  who,  during  a  constitutional  syphilis  of  twenty  years* 
standing,  has  been  treated  with  mercury  on  at  least  a  dozen 
occasions :  once  or  twice  severely,  the  other  times  mildly  and 
continuously :  yet  she  never  goes  more  than  three  months 
■without  a  relapse.  And  upon  this  point  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Lancereaux  ^  is  right  when  he  says  that  mercury  and  iodide  of 

*  TPMtift  on  Syphilia  (Syd.  Soc.  Trans.),  voL  ii.  p.  334. 
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.  potassium  only  act  upon  the  anatomical  consequences  of  syphilis^ 

t'^  not  upon  the  essence  of  the  disease,  which  can  only  be  triumphed 

over  (if  at  all)  by  the  natural  processes  of  the  organism. 
.  As  regards  the  share  which  sulphurous  and  alkaline  waters 

I  can  really  be  supposed  to  take  in  the  cure  of  constitutional 

i  syphilis,  it  must  finally  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge  is  very 

vague.     It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Brandis's  treatment  may  very 
wdl  be  eflTective  without  any  direct  intervention  of  the  influence 
i  of  the  waters  of  Aix :  and  when  we  turn  to  other  experienced 

authors,  such  as  Lancereaux,^  we  find  them  very  unwilling  to 
make  any  but  the  most  indefinite  (though  sometimes  strongly 
aflSrmative)  answers  on  this  point.  For  the  present  we  suppose 
we  have  scarcely  a  right  to  deny  that  the  sulphur  waters  do 
occasionally  hasten  disintegration  of  tissues,  and  may  conse- 
quently give  a  start  to  the  process  of  absorption. 

*  Op.  cit 


Balneal  Treatment  of  Aneurism. — In  the  capital  lectures 
on  this  subject  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Lancet  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  it  is  maintained  that  the  modern  method  of  ligature 
with  catgut  cut  short  and  buried  in  the  wound,  though  excellent 
and  greatly  superior  to  the  old  methods,  does  not  preclude 
compression.     Compression,  Mr.  Holmes  thinks,  may  even  be 
employed  in  cases  of  carotid  aneurism  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
patience  and  perseverance,  both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  of 
the  surgeon,  and  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  ligature 
on  account  of  the  fatal  results  attending  this  last  mode  of  treat- 
ment.   Mr.  Holmes  is  further  of  opinion  that  when  the  ligature 
of  the  carotid  becomes  necessary,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  sac  and  secure  the  distal  end  of  the 
artery ;  that  Brasdor's  operation  on  the  carotid  artery,  though 
very  rarely  indicated,  yet  rests  on  sound  anatomical  and  surgical 
principles;  that  traumatic  aneurisms  of  the  vertebral  arteries 
are  often,  though  they  need  not  and  should  not  be,  confounded 
with  aneurism  of  the  carotids,  and  that  they  may  very  probably 
be  successfully  treated  by  compression  or  by  the  old  operation ; 
that  under  the  term  "orbital  aneurism"  several  afifectious  are 
included,  some  of  which  are  either  spontaneously  curable,  or 
are  curable  by  milder  means  than  ligature.    He  believes  it  to 
be  possible  that  in  rare  cases  intracranial  aneurism  may  be 
diagnosed  and  successfully  treated,  that  arterio-venous  aneurism 
in  the  neck  is  usually  harmless ;  and  he  maintains  that  in  view 
of  the  fatal  results  that  so  often  accompany  ligature  of  the  sub- 
clavians,  the  treatment  by  compression  should  be  tried  in  cases 
of  axillary  aneurism.     Upon  the  effects  of  manipulation  in  the 
treatment  of  this  aneurism  he  thinks  we  possess  no  trustworthy 
evidence.     Brachial  and  antibrachial  aneurisms,  whether  trau- 
matic or  spontaneous,  are  amenable  in  his  opinion  to  the  treat- 
ment by  compression.     {Lancet,  June  14, 1873.) 

On  the  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils  as  a  Cause  of 
Nightmare.    J.  W.  Haward  remarks  that  various  evils  have 
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been  attributed  to  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  some  of  them 
perhaps  more  imaginary  than  real ;  but  it  occurred  to  him,  after 
seeing  several  instances  of  distressing  nightmare  in  children, 
that  it  was  clearly  referable  to  the  condition  of  the  tonsils.  The 
case  which  first  led  him  to  observe  this  was  a  very  striking  one. 
An  intelligent  and  not  at  all  nervous  girl  of  thirteen  years  had  for 
several  months  been  subject  to  pccasional  attacks  of  nightmare, 
which  were  increasing  in  frequency  and  severity.  A  short  time, 
usually  about  an  hour,  after  going  to  bed,  the  child  arose  with  a 
loud  scream,  and,  on  the  parents  going  into  the  room,  was  found 
sitting  up  in  bed,  the  eyes  vacantly  staring,  and  the  face  wearing 
an  expression  of  extreme  alarm.  Although  the  eyes  were  open, 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  awake,  and  required  moving  and  loudly 
speaking  to  before  she  seemed  to  appreciate  the  presence  of 
those  around  her.  She  would  then  give  a  sigh,  say  that  she  had 
been  frightened,  she  did  not  know  by  what,  and  presently  fall 
asleep  again.  These  attacks  occurred  sometimes  several  times 
during  the  night,  and  for  several  nights  in  succession ;  then  were 
absent  and  then  returned  again,  perhaps  for  some  weeks.  She 
was  a  healthy-looking  child,  and  had  been  nurtured  with  every 
care,  and  the  parents  were  much  distressed  by  these  symptoms, 
fearing  they  might  be  premonitory  of  some  serious  cerebral 
affection.  She  had  been  treated  without  benefit  by  various 
medicines.  She  was  taken  to  see  Mr.  Haward  on  account  of  an 
attack  of  stomatitis,  and  the  parents  then  mentioned  the  occur- 
rence of  the  nightmare.  On  examining  the  mouth  it  was  found 
that  the  tonsils  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  nightmare  might  depend  on  the  obstruction  to  respira- 
tion thus  produced,  with  the  consequent  non-aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  cerebral  congestion.  This  idea  was  confirmed  by  the 
mother  saying  that  she  snored  loudly,  and  that  the  attacks  were 
generally  worse  when  she  had  a  cold.  As  soon  as  she  recovered 
from  the  stomatitis  a  portion  of  the  tonsils  were  removed,  and 
from  that  time  she  never  had  an  attack  of  nightmare.  Mr. 
Haward  has  since  this  noted  three  similar  cases,  all  children,  in 
each  of  which,  when  the  tonsils  had  been  removed,  no  recurrence 
of  nightmare  took  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  a 
child  suflTers  from  night  terrors  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  tonsils  as  a  probable  cause.  The  kind  of  night- 
mare thus  produced  seems  to  differ  from  that  having  its  origin 
in  gastric  irritation  or  dentition,  chiefly  in  this :  whereas  this 
last  kind  occurs  as  a  rule  only  once  in  the  night  (as  Dr.  West 
points  out),  and  the  child  then  sleeps  quietly,  that  due  to  enlarged 
tonsils  often  recurs  several  times  in  the  same  night,  and  is 
invariably  observed  to  be  aggravated  by  the  child  catching  cold. 
{British  Medical  Journal,  June  7,  1873.) 
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Iiyections  of  Spirits  of  Wine  into  Adipose  Tumours.— 

Dr.  Hasse,  of  Wordhausen,  recommends  the  injection  of  alcohol 
into  the  substance  of  adipose  or  lipomatous  tumours.  He  gives 
one  case  of  a  female  who  had  a  large  fatty  tumour  reaching 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  annpit  He  injected  alcohol  into  this 
at  four  different  sittings,  with  fifteen  days'  interval,  directing 
the  syringe  into  dififerent  parts  of  the  tumour.  In  a  few  days 
there  was  some  slight  inflammation.  The  tumour  became  at 
first  firmer,  but  soon  softened  and  fluctuated  at  several  points. 
In  three  weeks  an  incision  was  made  into  the  tumour,  and  the 
fatty  matter  could  be  pressed  out  in  a  liquid  form.  In  another 
case  of  a  man  aged  forty,  similar  treatment  was  adopted  with 
similar  result.     {Med.  Fre^s  and  Circular,  May  21,  1873.) 

Chloral  in  Gout. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Med.  Times  and 
Oazette  writes  that  he  has  been  a  victim  to  gout  for  ten 
years,  and  knows  its  symptoms  welL  On  no  previous  occa- 
sions have  its  pangs  relaxed  their  hold  under  a  week,  and 
on  their  last  visit  they  lasted  fourteen  days.  During  that 
memorable  fortnight  of  misery  there  was  one  oasis  procured  by 
chloral.  It  was  by  far  too  delicious  to  be  forgotten.  On 
April  30  the  gout  seized  the  right  great  toe.  Experience  in- 
duced him  to  believe  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  prolonged 
bout.  At  bedtime  he  took  about  seventy  grains  of  chloral  (he 
did  not  measure  the  solution  lest  he  should  be  frightened). 
Three  nights  afterwards  he  did  measure,  and  believes  that  his 
first  dose  was  nearly  eighty  grains.  He  slept  profoundly  all 
night,  had  milk  and  brandy  for  breakfast,  and  slept  on ;  awoke 
and  transacted  some  business,  dined  on  steak  and  brandy-and- 
water,  and  slept  again.  During  this  period,  singularly  enough, 
the  pain  in  the  foot  was  intense  enough  to  draw  tears  if  not 
sleeping.  A  second  dose  of  chloral  the  second  night  and  a 
similar  second  day  followed,  the  gouty  inflammation  having 
extended  over  the  whole  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Many  a  time,, 
when  agony  was  at  its  height,  a  glass  of  milk  and  brandy 
soothed  it,  and  sent  him  to  sleep.  So  the  days  passed.  He 
took  again  his  usual  dose  of  chloral  at  night,  and  the  next  day 
was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  but  not  able  to  walk.  The  pain  and 
gout  have  for  a  while  gone ;  he  has  slept  them  off  in  five  days. 
Before  trying  this  he  had  tried  every  known  form  of  opiate 


Alkalies  in  Bums. — Dr.  D.  B.  Dalzell  says,  in  looking  over 
some  papers  of  a  deceased  friend  (who  was  an  excellent  chemist), 
that  he  has  come  across  some  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
bums,  scalds,  and  bruises  by  the  local  application  of  alkalies. 
So  long  ago  as  1841  he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  water 
of  potassa  in  such  cases,  and  when  used  early  he  never  once  saw^ 
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it  fail  in  removing  the  pain  '*  in  a  few  minutes,"  and  effecting  a 
cure  "  almost  like  magic."  He  left  the  injured  surface  exposed 
to  the  air  as  long  as  any  pain  was  felt,  having  always  found  that 
covering  it  from  the  air  prolonged  the  pain  and  retarded  the 
cure.  He  instances  a  case  of  scald  with  boiling  water,  in  which 
the  potassa  was  not  applied  until  some  hours  after  the  accident. 
Small  blisters  had  risen,  and  the  skin  was  highly  reddened  and 
the  pain  severe.  Having  only  a  small  supply  of  alkali,  in  order 
to  make  it  go  further  the  surface  was  covered  with  linen,  which 
"was  moistened  from  time'to  time  with  the  lotion;  hence  the 
pain  was  not  removed  for  at  least  six  hours.  This,  he  says,  was 
the  only  case  he  ever  had  in  which  the  pain  was  not  got  over  in 
less  than  one  hour.  The  lotion  should  be  applied  with  a  feather, 
leaving  the  injured  part  uncovered.  The  aqua  potassse  which 
he  employed  was  -of  the  strength  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  he 
prepared  it  himself,  as  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  it  good  in 
shops.  In  regard  to  the  rationale  of  the  cure : — Scalds,  bums, 
and  bruises  occasion  decomposition  of  the  blood  of  the  injured 
part.  In  all  animal  decomposition  (especially  in  that  of  blood 
and  coagulable  lymph)  nitrogen  is  given  off,  and  combines  with 
oxygen,  forming  perhaps  hyponitrous  acid,  which  occasions 
much  of  the  pain  felt.  Now,  if  an  alkali  such  as  liquid  potassa 
be  applied,  it  quickly  aids  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  and  com- 
bines with  it.  Thus  nitrate  of  potash,  a  cooling  salt,  is  formed, 
which  aids  in  abstracting  the  heat ;  and  by  this  and  the  anti- 
septic constringing  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  animal  texture 
the  progress  of  decomposition  is  speedily  arrested,  and  nature  is 
left  at  Sberty  to  heal  the  injury.  This  may  explain,  Dr.  Dalzell 
thinks,  the  benefit  which  has  undoubtedly  in  some  instances 
been  obtained  fix)m  the  application  of  alcohol,  turpentine,  and 
such  like  in  bums.  Alcohol  prevents  decomposition,  and  animal 
substances  are  preserved  in  it  for  years.  May  not,  he  asks,  the 
beneficial  action  of  carbolic  acid  and  oils  be  explained  on  this 
principle  ?  When  a  large  surface  is  denuded  of  cuticle,  or  a 
very  vascular  part  is  injured,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dilute  the 
alcohol  or  to  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a  soap,  by  mixing  about 
two  parts  of  aqua  potass©  with  one  of  olive  oil,  or  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  oil.    {Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  May  17, 1873.) 
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Therapeutical  Value  of  Phosphorus. — In  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutical  effects  of 
phosphorus,  published  in  the  Bulletin  General  de  TMrapeutique, 
M.  Gubler  states  that  phosphorus  is  a  diffusible  stimulant  of 
great  energy  and  of  dangerous  activity.  It  should  therefore 
only  be  prescribed  with  the  greatest  possible  caution,  and  certain 
contra-indications  may  in  the  first  instance  be  laid  down.  Thus 
it  should  not  be  used  in  any  affection  characterised  by  nervous, 
circulatory,  or  trophic  excitation,  as  in  tonic  and  clonic  convul- 
sions, contractions,  neuroses  having  a  hypersthenic  origin,  diffuse 
peri-encephalitis  with  general  paralysis,  phlegmasise  of  all  forms, 
fevers  of  every  kind,  exanthematous  affections,  &c.  The  indi- 
cations for  its  use  are  the  existence  of  disease  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  fever,  and  nervous  excitation,  and  especially 
in  such  cases  as  are  characterised  by  depression-  of  the  circula- 
tion, either  local  or  general,  diminished  power  of  generating  heat, 
exhaustion  or  local  asthenia,  with  paralysis  of  sensation  and 
movement.  Hence  its  value  in  cachectic  states  consecutive  to 
long  and  exhausting  diseases,  marsh  fevers,  protracted  conva- 
lescence, tabes  dorsalis,  paralyses  of  old  date,  and  of  cerebral, 
medullary,  or  peripheric  origin,  when  there  are  no  signs  of 
irritation ;  in  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  amaurosis,  and  other  partial 
paralyses.  Phosphorus  again  is  sometimes  useful  in  making 
chronic  eruptions  advance  or  recede ;  but  it  is  especially  as  a 
remedy  for  impotence  that  it  has  been  praised,  though  it  has 
often  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  prescribed 
it,  and  has  either  proved  of  no  value  at  all,  or  its  effects  have 
only  been  ephemeral.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  real 
remedial  power  of  phosphorus  is  considerably  restricted,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  of  great  value  in  paralytic 
affections.  Dr.  Delpech,  who  has  studied  so  deeply  the  effects 
of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  praises  phosphorus  highly  as  an  agent 
to  remove  the  paralysis  and  loss  of  power  which  accompany 
intoxication  by  that  substance.     It  is  also  of  service  in  the  so- 
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called  rheuniatismal  and  hysterical  paraplegue,  or  in  other  words 
those  forms  of  paraplegia  which  are  not  caused  by  organic  lesion, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease  in  which  all  irritation  has 
ceased  and  cicatrisation  has  taken  place.  It  is  still  more 
strongly  indicated  in  cases  of  asthenic  and  diffused  paralysis, 
consequent  on  diphtheria  or  some  other  acute  affection.  Gueneau 
de  Mussy,  Isambert,  and  F^r^ol  have  all  found  it  eflScacious  in  the 
treatment  of  mercurial  tremor;  it  is  also  beliered  to  be  so  in 
paralysis  agitans  and  in  the  various  forms  of  medullary  sclerosis 
affecting  the  antero-lateral  cords,  and  above  all  in  sclerosis  of 
the  posterior  columns,  the  symptomatic  expression  of  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  term  locomotor  ataxy,  which  has  been  applied 
to  it  by  Duchenne.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  is  he  who  has  most 
strongly  recommended  the  plan  of  treatment  by  phosphorus  in 
this  and  similar  affections;  but  it  is  questionable,  M.  Gubler 
thinks,  how  far  many  of  the  successes  attributed  to  its  use  are 
really  due  to  its  remedial  powers.  We  forget,  he  says,  the 
natural  processes  of  cure  that  often  take  place.  Phosphorus 
is  an  active  agent  that  may  momentarily  re-illumine  the  fading 
spark  and  revivify  the  languishing  powers  of  life;  but  as  it 
brings  no  energy  with  it,  it  impoverishes  rather  than  enriches, 
and  can  do  little  for  a  nervous  system  exhausted  by  a  chronic 
affection.  The  amorphous  phosphorus  is  perhaps  the  best  mode 
of  prescribing  it,  as  this  possesses  no  exciting  or  irritating 
action.  Externally,  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  squamous 
affections  of  the  skin  as  a  parasiticide  in  itch,  and  as  a  caustic 
in  the  place  of  the  moxa.  Eecently  Tavignot  has  declared  that 
it  will  render  the  cataractous  lens  transparent,  but  the  negative 
facts  obtained  by  MM.  Gosselin  and  Maisonneuve  render  this 
more  than  doubtful.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  administration, 
solutions  are  usually  preferable  to  pills.  Amongst  the  former 
are  the  ethereal  tincture,  which  contains  one  part  in  sixty,  and  of 
which  ten  drops  are  a  dose ;  the  solution  in  chloroform,  which 
is  now  almost  abandoned ;  and  the  solution  in  oil,  which  is  by 
far  the  best,  and  especially  that  prepared  by  M^hu.  Here  the 
oil  is  dehydrated  and  decolorised  by  exposure  to  a  heat  of 
250°  C,  and  the  phosphorus  is  added  when  it  has  cooled.  A 
twentieth  part  of  ether  is  then  added.  The  proportion  is  one 
part  of  phosphorus  to  600  of  oil,  and  it  contains  two  milli- 
grammes in  fifteen  drops.  Each  capside  contains  one  milii- 
gramme.     {Bulletin  Genial  de  Thirapeutigue,  May  30,  1873.) 

A  New  Method  of  injecting  Medicated  Fluids  into  the 
Drum  Cavity  for  the  Relief  of  Deafness. — ^Dr.  Chisholm 
reports  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  23,  from  Texas,  who  has  been 
so  deaf  for  the  past  three  years,  in  the  left  ear,  that  he  can  hear 
absolutely  nothing  with  it.     Knowing  himseK  to  be  completely 
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deaf  in  this  ear,  and  believing  his  case  incurable,  he  went  to 
Baltimore  for  treatment,  solely  to  gratify  his  friends  at  their 
tamest  solicitation.  Upon  examining  the  right  ear,  it  was  found 
perfect.  In  the  left  ear  the  drum  cavity  was  nearly  effaced, 
with  the  drum  membrane  firmly  adherent  to  the  inner  osseous 
wall  or  promontory  of  the  cochlea.  The  Eustachian  tube  admitted 
cdr  into  this  nearly  effaced  tympanic  cavity,  as  perceived  through 
the  otoscope,  yet  the  tickiiig  of  a  watch  could  not  be  hee^ 
when  pressed  against  the  ear.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  this 
•case  was  to  liberate  the  drum  membrane  and  restore  the  drum 
-cavity.  This  was  in  a  measure  effected  by  the  following  novel 
treatment : — Having  secured  the  Eustachian  catheter  in  the 
pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  a  small  rubber 
tympanic  catheter  (Weber's)  was  introduced  through  the  silver  , 
Eustachian  tube,  until  its  free  end  entered  the  cavity  itsel£ 
Through  this  channel  the  drum  cavity  was  filled  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  strength  of  four  grains  to  one 
•drachm.  This  was  injected  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  inflam- 
matory action,  its  efiects  causing  the  old  bonds  of  adhesion  to 
soften.  The  injection  was  repeated  each  day.  After  a  few  days, 
air  was  driven  with  sufficient  force  through  the  tympanic  catheter 
to  stretch  the  adhesive  bands  and  allow  the  depressed  membrane 
to  resume  somewhat  its  normal  position.  The  result  was  an 
immediate  improvement  in  the  hearing.  From  absolute  deaf- 
ness, in  the  short  space  of  a  week,  the  patient  could  hear  the 
watch  at  six  inches  from  the  ear,  and  could  understand  conver- 
sations as  well  with  this  formerly  deaf  ear  as  he  could  with 
the  perfect  one.  This  result  was  unusually  good.  (Baltimore 
.Annual  Surgery  Reports,  1873.) 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  as  a  Remedial  Agent  in  Delirium 
Tremens. — Dr.  Daw,  in  the  British  Medical  Jowmal  of  May 
^Ist^  in  speaking  of  this  remedy,  states  that  the  first  and  most 
important  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  are  loss  of  appetite, 
followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  accompanied  by  mental 
^excitement,  as  exemplified  by  anxious  and  often  hideous  dieams 
during  sleep,  sometimes  wandering;  and  during  wakefulness,  by 
the  presence  Qf  imaginary  objects  and  foes.^  The  tongue  is  funed, 
indicating  a  distoibed  condition  of  the  digestive  organs^  and 
tremulous  in  sympathy  with  the  impaired  state  of  tiie  nenrous 
centres.  The  circulation,  which  often  at  the  onset  of  an  at- 
tack is  depressed,  becomes  quickened,  and  oftentimes  the  patient 
4)ecomes  violent,  as  in  the  delirium  of  an  acute  attack  of  mania. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  from  l>ad  to  worse,  until  ex^ 
haustion  and  death  end  the  scene.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shep 
may  supervene,  and  the  safiBnier  awake  refreshed  and  in  a  £nr 
way  towards  recovery. 
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Opium  in  its  various  forms,  digitalis,  and  belladonna  have 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  they  do  not 
fulfil  all  the  indications  of  treatment,  and  are  liable  to  cause 
harm,  either  by  their  cumulativeness  or  by  their  influence  on 
some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  system.  Hydrocyanic  acid  does  un- 
questionably fulfil  these  indications.  It  allays  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  checks  the  nausea  and  vomiting ;  it  quiets  the 
nervous  excitement,  and  by  so  doing  tends  to  produce  sleep ; 
and  it  also  controls  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  producing  its  effects  quickly,  and  not  being  cumu- 
lative, and  is  taken  readily  by  most  people.  Dr.  Daw  has  used 
it  with  most  satisfactory  results,  and  mentions,  as  his  usual 
method  of  administration,  a  combination  with  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  chloric  ether,  and  camphor  mixture,  in  doses  of  one,  two, 
or  three  minims  of  the  Pharmacopceia  solution,  every  two,  three, 
or  four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case ;  and  also 
that  benefit  may  also  be  derived  sometimes  from  the  addition  of 
either  three  or  four  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  a  few 
minims  of  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia.  The  patient  is  to 
be  nourished  by  the  administration  of  beef-tea,  milk,  &c.,  and 
wine,  or  other  alcoholic  stimulants  to  be  given,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  medical  adviser ;  the  less,  however,  the  better. 
As  soon  as  the  worst  symptoms  have  been  relieved  by  the  above 
treatment,  the  appetite  is  soon  restored  by  the  use  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  decoction  of  cinchona.  {British  Medical  Journal^ 
May  31,  1873.) 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Action  of  Vomiting.— 
Dr.  Antonio  d'Omellas  states  that  for  some  time  past  he  has 
been 'engaged  in  investigating  the  action  of  emetine,  and  he 
publishes  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  physiology  of  the 
act  of  vomiting,  to  which  he  has  been  led  in  the  course  of  these 
inquiries.  Vomiting,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
evacuated  by  the  mouth,  can  be  induced  in  various  ways,  though 
the  special  sensibility  leading  to  its  occurrence  is  only  possessed 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself.  The  act  can  be 
completed  either  by  the  intrinsic  action  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
extrinsic  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  or  most  frequently 
by  the  synei^etic  action  of  both  the  stomach  itself  and  these 
musclea  The  stomach  is  supplied  by  the  pneumogastric  and 
by  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  former  is  really  composed  of 
two  nerves,  representing  a  spinal  nerve,  of  which  the  anterior 
or  motor  is  the  spinal  accessory,  and  the  posterior  or  sensory, 
the  pneumogastric ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  establishing  an 
insensible  ti-ansition  between  the  ordinary  nerves  and  those  of 
organic  life.  The  posterior  or  vagus  nerve  conducts  the  sensa- 
tions of    nausea,  hunger,  thirst,   &c. ;    the  anterior  or  spinal 
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accessory  governs  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  which  are 
ordinarily  called  into  play  in  the  acts  of  chymification ;  the 
muscles  which  produce  the  extrinsic  efforts  of  vomiting  (the 
expiratory  muscles)  receive  their  nerves  from  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory, from  the  fourth  cervical  (phrenic),  and  from  the  first 
two  lumbar  nerves.  M.  d'Ornellas'  investigations  have  led  him 
to  believe  that  emetics  are  eliminated  by  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  that  they  provoke  vomiting  by  exciting  the 
peripheric  expansion  of  the  nerves— their  terminal  filaments — 
and  not  by  primarily  irritating  the  nervous  centres.  In  the 
first  place,  his  experiments  on  dogs  show  that  when  emetine  is 
injected  hypodermicaUy  in  dogs,  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  and  of  their  contents  is  capable  of  in- 
ducing vomiting  in  pigeons — which  proves  that  it  is  eliminated 
in  this  way  from  the  body:  secondly,  emetine,  when  injected 
hypodermicaUy,  not  only  acts  very  gently,  but  takes  about 
three  times  longer  to  act  than  when  directly  ingested  into  the 
stomach :  lastly,  vomiting  takes  place  as  soon  as  its  elimina- 
tion by  the  stomach  commences,  for  if  a  dog  be  stunned  by  the 
iypodermic  injection  of  a  very  large  dose  of  the  alkaloid,  the 
inflammatory  lesions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  show  that 
the  elimination  has  commenced  coincidently  with  the  first  eftbrts 
to  vomit,  that  is  to  say  about  forty  minutes  after  its  injection. 
Moreover,  both  in  man  and  in  the  dog,  vomiting  is  preceded  by 
abundant  salivation,  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  the  elimination  of  the  poison  through  the  salivary  glands. 
Again,  where  large  doses  are  given  and  violent  vomitings  fol- 
low, severe  inflammations  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are 
produced  ;  whilst  if  the  doses  subcutaneously  injected  are  small, 
no  vomiting  may  be  produced,  and  inflammatory  lesions  are 
only  found  in  the  jejunum  and  large  intestine.  As  a  rule,  the 
seat  of  the  lesions  approximates  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
digestive  tube  in  proportion  as  the  doses  have  been  frequent 
and  smalL  Similar  conclusions  to  the  above  have  been  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  the  action  of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  in 
cats,  by  MM.  Kleimann  and  Simonowitsch.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  vomiting  is  either  a  reflex  action  provoked  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  emetic  substance  on  the  sensory  extremities 
of  the  vagus,  or  by  indirect  action  on  sensory  nervous  filaments 
distributed  in  other  regions,  as  occurs  where  it  is  produced  by 
the  sight  or  smell  of  disagreeable  objects.  Before  admitting  that 
the  pneumogastric  is  the  principal  agent  in  inducing  vomiting, 
M.  d'Omellas  proceeded  to  perform  other  experiments.  In 
several  dogs  he  divided  the  pneumogastrics  simultaneously  on 
both  sides  of  the  neck,  and  constantly  observed  that  vomiting 
immediately  occurred,  the  section  having  in  fact  excited  the 
centric  extremity  of  the  vagi     When  these  efforts  had  ceased, 
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emetic  doses  of  emetine  were  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  he  now  found  either  that  vomiting  did  not  take  place  at 
all,  or  that  it  occurred  very  late,  as  much  as  three  hours  after  the 
operation,  and  then  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  On  examina- 
tion, the  same  gastro-intestinal  lesions  as  before  were  found,  and 
hence  it  would  seem  that  the  nervous  path  which  previously 
existed  had  been  intercepted.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
vomiting  take  place  at  all  after  section  of  the  pneumogastric  ? 
and  the  only  reply  that  can  be  made  is  that  given  by  Claude 
Bernard,  that  nature  is  not  restricted  to  one  means  of  effecting 
her  object,  but  that  the  sympathetic  may  here  take  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  vagus,  and  act  vicariously  as  the  centripetal  exciter. 
M.  d'Omellas  believes  that  all  the  modes  of  vomiting  admit,  on 
the  grounds  just  given,  of  easy  explanation.  Thus,  vomiting 
induced  by  tickling  the  fauces  ;  the  vomiting  occurring  in  cancer 
or  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  in  gastric  derangement,  however  pro- 
duced ;  in  abdominal  diseases,  as  hepatic  and  renal  calculi — act 
through  the  pneumogastric :  whilst  the  vomiting  of  meningitis, 
of  cerebral  tumour,  of  haemorrhage,  all  act  by  increasing  or  di- 
miuisliing  the  vascularity  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  (Bulletin 
General  de  ThSrapcutique,  5*""  livraison,  1873.) 

The   Temperature    in    Epilepsy    and    Hysteria. — Dr. 

Boumeville  states  that  he  has  satisfied  himself,  from  observa- 
tions taken  in  the  SalpStri^re  and  St.  Louis  Hospitals,  that 
during  an  attack  of  epilepsy  the  temperature  augments;  so 
also  in  attacks  of  epileptiform  hysteria  the  temperature  rises : 
on  the  contrary,  in  attacks  of  pure  hysteria  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  increase.  He  thinks  that  by  this  means  it 
is  possible  to  discover  an  attack  of  true  from  feigned  epi- 
lepsy. Where  epilepsy  is  simulated,  the  attacks  are  always 
the  most  severe  possible,  yet  the  temperature  does  not  rise 
above  the  physiological  degree ;  but  when  the  real  attacks  are 
severe,  the  temperature  not  only  rises  during  the  fit,  but 
remains  above  the  normal  for  several  hours.  {Le  Mouvement 
Maical,  No.  11.) 

Treatment  of  various  Uterine  Diseases. — 1.  Ulceratioris 
of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. — M.  Lucas-Championni^re  states 
that  at  the  Bureau  Central  des  Hopitaux,  where  consultations 
take  place  twice  a  week  on  a  large  number  of  women,  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  clinical  remarks  of 
M.  de  Saint^Germain.  As  a  general  rule  this  physician  rarely 
employs  cauterisation  for  ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
and  he  avoids  them  on  two  accounts :  first,  because  there  are 
various  inconveniences  that  arise  in  cases  where,  as  in  the  patients 
that  present  themselves  at  these  consiltations,  many  of  whom 
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come  from  a  distance,  the  women  are  unable  to  rest  immediately 
after  the  application  of  the  cauteries ;  and  secondly,  because  he 
thinks  other  means  can  be  adopted  in  their  stead.  M.  de  Saint- 
Germain  makes  great  use  of  medicated  bags  {sachets  mSdica- 
menteux).  These  are  small  cylinders,  five  or  six  centimetres  in 
length  (3  inches),  a  little  larger  than  the  thumb,  made  of  gauze, 
enclosing  dry  linseed  meaL  These  are  introduced  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  vagina  after  having  been  dipped  in  glycerine 
mixed  with  various  remedial  agents.  When  he  treats  ulcera- 
tions of  the  neck,  which  is  itself  more  or  less  hypertrophied,  and 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  discharge  without  much  pain,  the 
sachet  is  dipped  in  a  fluid  composed  of  a  solution  of  12  parts  of 
tannin  in  100  of  glycerine.  This  is  pushed  on  to  the  extremity 
of  the  speculum,  and  applied  to  the  neck,  being  kept  in  position 
by  some  charpie  which  is  well  pressed  in.  It  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  position  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  withdrawn  by 
means  of  a  thread  attached, to  the  bag.  The  vagina  is  well 
washed  out,  and  a  fresh  sachet  introduced.  This  simple  mode 
of  dressing  is  very  useful  in  a  large  number  of  other  cases,  as 
for  example  in  vaginitia  It  can  be  advantageously  applied 
after  slight  cauterisation  has  been  made  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or  other  substemce.  It  may  even  prove  of  service  in  cases  of 
retroversion.  It  is  then,  however,  only  a  palliative,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  a  plug  dipped  in  glycerine  and  tannin  into  the 
posterior  cul-de-sac  gives  great  and  immediate  relief.  Where 
the  ulceration  is  accompanied  by  great  pain,  the  same  kind  of 
sachet  is  introduced,  only  dipped  in  a  solution  of  8  parts  of  extract 
of  belladonna  in  100  of  glycerine,  instead  of  the  tannin  and 
glycerine.  One  of  the  patients  complained  of  severe  abdominal 
pain,  of  acute  pain  during  intercourse,  and  of  abundant  discharge. 
Vaginal  examination  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  sUghtiy 
enlarged  neck  of  the  uterus,  with  slight  ulceration,  very  free 
uterine  catarrh,  and  the  hysterometer  showed  that  the  cavity  of 
the  neck  was  enlarged,  and  brought  away  a  little  blood.  M.  de 
Saint-Grermain  prescribed  (1^  that  the  patient  should  take  every 
morning  fasting  a  teaspoonful  of  white  mustard-seed,  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  fresh  water ;  (2)  a  starch  bath  (bain  amidonn^)  every 
other  day;  (3)  injection  of  infusion  of  walnut  leaves  {/euilles  de 
noyer)  three  times  a  day ;  (4)  Hnseed-meal  poultices  to  the  belly 
every  night  on  retiring  to  rest ;  and  lastly,  of  hop  tea  three 
glasses  a  day  {tisane  de  hovhlon). 

2.  Leucorrhm, — In  severe  cases  of  leucorrhoea  without  mani- 
fest lesion,  M.  de  Saint-Germain  simply  orders  sulphur  baths 
and  free  injection  with  the  water  of  the  bath.  He  has  obtained 
great  advantages  from  this,  and  even  recommends  it  for  young 
girls,  using  a  sufficiently  small  canula. 

3.  Cancer, — The  following  prescription  was  ordered  for  a  case 
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of  nterine  carcinoma.  It  comprehends  disinfectants,  tonics, 
and  also  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  surgeon 
being  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis  no  chance  may  be  lost:— (1) 
Injections  of  chlorinated  water  three  times  a  day ;  (2)  a  sulphur 
bath  every  other  day ;  (3)  a  spoonful  of  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  internally  every  morning  and  evening,  containing  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  salt ;  (4)  every  morning  fasting  a  spoonful 
of  cod-liver  oil ;  (5)  infusion  of  gentian,  three  glasses  per  diem. 
{Journal  de  Midedne  et  de  Chirv/rgie^  Lucas-Championnifere, 
tome  xliv.  1873,  2*  cahier.) 

The  Use  of  Nitric  Acid  in  the  Treatment  of  Uterine 
Disease. — ^Dr.  Lombe  Atthill,  of  Dubb'n,  observes  that  most 
British  gynecologists  are  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  when  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
organ  is  in  a  diseased  condition.  Careful  consideration  of  the 
various  cases,  and  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  proposed, 
renders  it  probable  that  no  single  method  and  no  single  agent 
can  be  satisfietctory  in  all  cases.  In  the  paper  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken,  he  endeavours  to  point  out  the  advantages 
in  certain  cases  of  the  application  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  The 
first  case  he  mentions  was  one  where  the  patient,  a  young  woman, 
sufiTered  from. profuse  menorrhagia.  The  cervix  uteri  was  soft 
and  swollen,  the  vaginal  surface  deprived  of  its  epithelium  and 
covered  with  large  vascular  papillae,  the  os  uteri  patulous,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cervical  can^d  being  also 
evidently  in  a  diseased  condition.  The  solid  nitrate  of  silver  was 
repeatedly  applied  without  any  improvement  following.  Then, 
suspecting  that  the  disease  extended  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Dr. 
Atthill  introduced  a  sea-tangle  tent,  on  withdrawing  which  he 
passed  up  to  the  fundus  a  stilette  armed  with  a  film  of  cotton 
saturated  with  the  fuming  nitric  acid.  TSo  pain  was  experienced, 
but  improvement  immediately  commenced,  and  resulted  in  perfect 
recoYery.  He  describes  other  cases  of  profuse  menstruation  in 
which  he  applied  the  same  remedy  with  more  or  less  advantage. 
He  has  found  this  plan  of  treatment  to  be  very  valuable  when 
applied  with  the  view  of  checking  or  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  hcemorrhage  after  the  removal  of  intra-uterine  tumours,  or 
of  exciting  healthy  action  in  the  mucous  membrane  Uning  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  which  has  been  the  seat  of  polypoid  growths^ 
In  Dublin  nearly  all  obstetric  practitioners  now  mop  out  the 
interior  of  the  uterus  with  the  fuming  nitric  acid  after  the 
removal  of  tumours.  In  one  case,  however,  which  Dr.  AtthiU 
records,  it  caused  occlusion  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  He  thinks 
the  fuming  nitric  acid  very  useful  in  those  forms  of  imbedded 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus  in  which,  haemorrhage  being  profuse. 
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surgical  interference  seems  called  for.  His  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  fuming  nitric  acid  has  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions. 
1.  That  when  tenderness  on  pressure  exists,  it  should,  before  the 
acid  is  applied,  be  removed,  or  at  least  materially  lessened,  by 
local  depletion.  2.  That  when  this  precaution  has  been  taken, 
fuming  nitric  acid  may  be  applied  with  safety  to  the  interior 
of  the  uterus.  3.  That  when  the  cervix  has  been  previously  freely 
dilated,  its  application  does  not  cause  any  paia  4.  That  in 
some  instances  it  seems  to  exert  a  directly  soothing  effect  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  uterus.  6.  That  when  applied  through  a 
canula  pain  is  sometimes  produced,  but  less  severe  in  character 
than  that  caused  by  the  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 
6.  That  its  use  is  in  some  cases  followed  by  haemorrhage 
of  moderate  amount,  which  however  does  not  influence  the 
result  of  the  case.  7.  That  if  applied  to  the  healthy  cervix,  it 
may  produce  contraction  and  possibly  obliteration  of  the  cervical 
canal,  and  that  consequently  means  should  be  adopted  to  guard 
the  cervical  canal,  when  healthy y  from  its  action.  8.  That  in 
cases  where  imbedded  fibrous  tumours  exist,  the  fuming  nitric 
acid  exercises  a  marked  influence  in  controlling  haemorrhage 
and  allaying  peiin.  When  it  has  been  decided  that  nitric  acid 
shall  be  applied  after  previous  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal. 
Dr.  Atthill  seizes  the  anterior  lip  with  a  vulsellum,  and  thus 
draws  down  and  steadies  the  uterus.  He  then  introduces  the 
blades  of  liis  intra-uterine  speculum  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch,  and  expands  them  slowly  to  an  extent  sufiScient  to  permit 
a  pair  of  fine  forceps  holding  a  roll  of  cotton  to  be  introduced. 
With  the  cotton  he  dries  the  imier  surface  of  the  uterus,  and, 
withdrawing  the  cotton,  passes  through  the  speculum  a  probe 
armed  with  a  roll  of  cotton  saturated  with  the  fuming  nitric 
acid.  A  second  probe,  similarly  armed,  is  passed  to  ensure 
thorough  cauterisation.  The  blades  of  the  speculum  are  now 
closed,  A  pledget  of  cotton  soaked  in  oil,  or,  better,  in  glycerine, 
is  placed  in  the  vagina,  and  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  bed  for 
some  days.    {Obstd)^al  Journal,  No.  3,  June  1873.)  ^  j 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  INVENTIONS. 

Homoeopathic  Pilules.^ — As  shown  in  the  previous  note,  we 
failed  to  detect  either  strychnine  or  atropine  in  pilules  of  the 
second  dilution  of  strychnos  uux  vomica  and  belladonna  re- 
spectively, although  both  alkaloids  should  have  been  fairly 
within  the  reach  of  analysis.  Since  then  we  have  examined 
some  pilules  of  aconite  and  belladonna  of  the  first  dilution, 
which  contain  professedly  one  part  by  weight  of  the  drug  in 
100  parts  by  weight  of  the  pilules.  The  results  are  also  entirely 
negative. 

Aconitum  Napdlus  Pilules. — First  sample :  no  aconite  could 
be  detected  in  100  of  the  pilules  (weight  80-85  grains). 

Second  sample:  same  result  (weight  of  the  100  pilules, 
96-40  grains). 

Compjtrative  experiments  showed  that  had  these  pilules  con- 
tained as  small  a  quantity  even  as  ^^Vir  ^^  ^  grain  of  aconite,  it 
would  have  been  detected  with  certainty.  This  corresponds  to 
about  the  160th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  aconite  \  the 
quantity  which  should  have  been  present  is  from  ^  to  nearly 
.1  grain,  or  more  than  100  times  more. 

Belladonna  Pilules.  —  First  sample  :  no  atropine  could  be 
detected  in  100  pilules  (weight  80-39  grains). 

Second  sample :  same  result  (weight  of  100  pilules,  81*00 
grains). 

Comparative  experiments  showed  that  by  means  of  chemical 
tests  alone,  as  little  as  ?nfe<y  of  a  grain  of  atropine  would  have 
-been  detected  with  certainty.  This  corresponds  to  about  ^V  ot 
a  grain  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  whereas  as  much  as  -^  of  & 
grain,  or  24  times  as  much,  should  have  been  present.  As  the 
chemical  test  showed  conclusively  that,  to  say  the  least,  much 
less  of  the  drug  was  present  than  the  pilules  professed  to  con- 
tain, it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  still 
more  delicate  physiological  test.  We  should  thus  in  this  case, 
as  weU  as  in  the  former  one,  be  obliged  to  place  any  cures, 
^  Contmued  from  the  April  Ko. 
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should  there  be  such,  following  the  use  of  such  pilules,  entirely 
to  the  credit  of  the  imagination. 

The  samples  of  copper  and  mercury  pilules,  two  each,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  note,  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Leath  and 
Ross,  9,  Vere  Street,  and  from  Messrs.  J.  Epps  and  Co.,  170, 
Piccadilly.  The  pilules  of  nux  vomica  and  belladonna,  of  the 
same  note,  were  procured  also  from  Messrs.  Leath  and  Eoss. 
The  above  pilules  of  aconite  and  belladonna  were  obtained  from 
Joseph  Marples,  homceopathic  chemist,  23,  Leece  Street,  liver- 
pool,  and  from  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Capper,  homoeopathic 
chemists,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

Wk  have  to  apologize  to  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Rugby,  for  the  in- 
advertent omission  from  the  June  Practitioner  of  a  protest  which 
he  has  made  against  some  observations  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Ross 
C  Geometric  Method  in  Medicine,''  Part  IIL)  in  the  May  Prac- 
titioner, Dr.  Ross  stated  that  Dr.  Sharp's  writings  afforded 
no  "principle  of  selection "  as  to  cases  in  which  the  homoeo- 
pathic doctrine  of  similars  might  be  applicable  as  a  basis  of 
practice,  and  those  in  which  it  might  not  Dr.  Sharp's  reply  to 
this  was  a  communication  which  we  were  unable  to  insert  in 
the  form  in  which  it  reached  us ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  he  repudiates  the  charge  implied 
against  his  system,  and  points  to  various  passages  in  his  works 
which,  he  considers,  completely  disprove  it.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  fail  in  any  courtesy  to  homoeopathic  practitioners 
simply  because  we  reject  their  opinions,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Sharp,  they  are  honest  and  original  thinkers. 
Our  reason  for  not  admitting  detailed  replies  to  remarks  on 
homoeopathy  which  may  appear  in  our  pages  is  very  simple,  and 
had  better  be  made  here,  once  for  all.  It  is  this— that  were 
we  once  to  admit  controversy  on  homoeopathy  into  our 
journal,  we  should  simply  be  swamped  with  materials,  to  an 
extent  which  nothing  could  justify,  unless  the  subject  were  one 
of  great  importance.  That,  however,  we  cannot  at  all  admit 
We  grant  that  homoeopathy  has  an  historical— an  antiquarian — 
interest ;  and  we  think  Dr.  Ross  has  very  well  shown  that  it 
arose  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  natural  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  tune.  Certainly  homoeopathy  was  no  more  unreasonable 
than  a  vast  number  of  other  theories  which  were  entertained  by 
the  most  orthodox  people ;  it  was  simply,  in  our  opinion,  one 
ot  the  latest  developments  of  a  mode  of  medical  thought  which 
was  necessarily  doomed  from  the  moment  when  physiology 
began  to  be  scientifically  applied  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
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We  think  it  certain  that  physicians  of  the  intellectual  force  of 
Dr.  Sharp  must  sooner  or  lat^r  abandon  homoeopathy.  But  we 
deprecate  the  idea,  that,  because  we  cannot  afifoid  space  for  free 
controversy  on  homoeopathy,  we  intend  the  slightest  discourtesy 
to  homoeopathists. 

We  are  sorry  that,  at  the  last  moment,  we  have  mislaid  the 
paper  containing  Dr.  Sharp's  quotations  of  those  passages  in  his 
works  which,  he  considers,  refute  Dr.  Boss's  charge.  If  Dr. 
Sharp  will  kindly  send  us  the  references  to  the  works  and  the 
pages  in  question,  we  will  publish  them  with  pleasura 

Tapping  for  Hydatids  op  thb  Livee  during  the  Invasion 
OF  Scarlatina. — I  have  just  had  a  case  in  private  practice 
which  is  interesting  in  more  than  one  way.  On  May  28,  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Wingham,  Kent,  brought  me  a  little  girl,  aged  seven, 
who  had  a  large  tumour  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and 
bulging  the  lower  ribs.  The  first  signs  of  the  tumour — very 
slight — were  noticed  about  eleven  months  previously.  There 
was  a  history  of  a  blow  some  little  time  before  ;  and  it  was  not 
quite  certain  that  this  might  not  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  swelling.  Matters  progressed  very  slowly  until  about  three 
weeks  before  the  visit  to  me,  when  rapid  enlargement  had  set 
in :  the  child  had  become  very  thin.  When  Mr.  Lewis  brought 
her  to  me,  despite  of  her  thinness,  she  had  no  such  look  as  is 
associated  with  cachexia :  she  was  rather  flushed  (with  excite- 
ment, as  I  thought),  and  there  was  plenty  of  clear  red  colour  in 
her  face.  On  stripping  her,  the  bulging  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
right  ribs  was  very  conspicuous ;  the  liver  appeared  to  extend 
from  the  fifth  rib  to  2J  inches  below  the  border  of  the  ribs  in 
the  standing  position.  There  was  a  more  or  less  globular  bulg- 
ing, which  pointed  forwards  and  outwards.  It  seemed  evident 
that  this  child  had  one  of  three  things — either  the  blow  (some 
twelve  months  before)  had  set  up  chronic  suppurative  inflam- 
mation ;  or  there  was  a  hydatid  cyst  (or  cysts) ;  or  there  was 
cancer.  Looking  to  the  great  emaciation  of  the  child,  and 
especially  to  the  rapid  progress  the  tumour  had  lately  made, 
I  feared  the  latter  was  the  most  probable  diagnosis ;  nor  could 
I  allow  much  opposing  weight  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
"  cachectic  "  complexion ;  for  I  had  just  had  a  case  of  cancer 
(renal)  in  a  little  child  where  not  the  slightest  impairment  of 
natural  colour  took  place  till  within  four  or  five  weeks  of  death. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  be  contented  with  ignorance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  and  I  accordingly  got  Mr. 
Berkeley  Hill  to  tap  it  with  the  aspirator  of  Dieulafoy.  The 
child  being  placed  erect,  the  liver  was  steadied  from  behind, 
and  the  trocar  plunged  in  about  one  inch  below  the  ribs,  in  the 
mammary  line,  where   it  was  thought  that  some  indistinct 
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feeling  of  fluctuation  had  been  perceived.  To  our  great  pleasure 
clear  aqueous  fluid  came  out,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  aspirator, 
about  four  ounces  were  withdrawn.  The  fluid  presented  all  the 
usual  characters  of  that  taken  irom  hydatid  cysts,  except  that 
we  failed  to  detect  hooklets  with  the  microscope.  Now  conies 
the  curious  part  of  the  story.  The  wound  only  gave  a  slight 
amount  of  pain  for  a  few  days,  and  the  liver  has  decreased 
notably  in  size.  But  the  very  next  morning  after  the  operation 
a  genuine  scarlatina  rash  came  out,  so  that  the  tapping  must 
have  been  done  during  the  actual  invasion  of  the  fever,  though 
no  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  child  had  any  such  thing 
upon  her.  The  fever  ran  a  mild  course,  and  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfered  with  the  favourable  progress  of  the 
liver,  which,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  hope,  will  go  on  to  complete 
cure ;  the  hydatid  becoming  encysted  and  the  tumour  gradually 
absorbed. 

This  case  is  only  one  of  many  which  have  recently  accumulated, 
and  which  show  the  great  value  of  the  aspiratory  trocar  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  entire  harmlessness  of  the  operative 
procedure  as  performed  with  it.  The  child  with  (renal)  cancer 
above  referred  to  had  a  tumour  exactly  simulating,  in  external 
appearance,  a  hydatid  tumour  in  the  liver.  A  trocar  (attached 
to  the  aspirator),  being  introduced  into  the  most  prominent 
position,  only  a  teauspoonful  of  bloody  fluid  was  extracted :  under 
the  microscope  thii  showed  an  excess  of  white  blood-corpuscles, 
and  a  number  of  other  cells — free  and  contained  in  "  mother- 
cells,"  which  obviously  belonged  to  some  rapidly  growing  solid 
tumour,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  hardly  be  referred 
to  any  other  class  than  that  of  enc«phaloid  cancer.  The  opera- 
tion was  quite  harmless.  Post-mortem  examination  verified  the 
diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  though  its  se<U  was 
found  to  be  the  kidney,  instead  of  the  liver,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed by  me  during  the  patient's  life.^ — F.  E.  Anstie. 

Phosphorits  CA.PSULES. — In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Burrows,  Witheridge,  North  Devon,  we  beg  to  say,  that 
the  phosphorus  capsules  recommended  by  Dr.  Broadbent  are  to 
be  got  at  Corbyn  and  Co.'s,  chemists,  New  Bond  Street. 

Impoktance  of  Physiological  Knowledge  in  everyday 
Medical  Practice. — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place,  very  lately,  at  the  College  of  Physicians^ 
respecting  examinations  for  the  minimum  qualifications  to  practise 
medicine,  and  to  the  comments  of  sundry  medical  journals 
thereupon.    We  regret  to  say  it  is  evident  that  the  authorities 

^  My  colleague,  Dr.  AUcliin,  with  great  shrewdness,  had  suspected  the  renal 
Bituation  of  the  tumour. 
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who  are  arranging  the  scheme  for  a  conjoint  Examining  Board 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  think  seriously  about  the 
problems  which  are  involved  in  the  daily  work  of  the  general 
practitioner.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  to  him  physiology  is  a 
matter  of  trivial  importance,  while  the  mere  distinguishing  one 
disease  from  another,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hang  a  label  round  the 
patient's  neck,  and  punish  him  for  being  ill  by  giving  a  particular 
kind  of  physic,  is  everything.  We  hope  to  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  showing,  in  some  detail,  what  a  monstrous  inversion  of 
the  facts  is  involved  in  this  idea;  but  as  the  seniors  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  have  in  their  wisdom  thought  fit  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  the  importance  of  accurate  physiological  knowledge  to 
the  practitioner  who  is  absorbed  in  practical  work,  we  shall 
confront  them,  at  once,  with  a  few  plain  questions.  We  ask,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  main  divisions 
of  food,  the  manner  of  their  digestion,  the  kind  of  effect  which 
particular  morbid  states  have  on  the  digestibility  of  particular 
aliments,  and  the  difference  between  the  digestive  functions  of 
children  and  of  adults,  is  not  of  the  very  first  importance? 
Secondly,  whether  the  real  nature,  that  is,  the  chemical  compo- 
sition, of  the  excreta,  and  their  relations  to  the  different  sorts 
of  work  done  in  the  body,  is  not  an  absolutely  essential  piece  of 
knowledge  for  any  practitioner  ?  There  are  a  score  of  similar 
queries  which  we  could  readily  suggest,  but  we  must  leave  this 
to  a  future  occasion.  As  promoters,  in  our  humble  way,  of  the 
progress  of  therapeutics,  we  could  not  allow  so  barbarous  a 
doctrine  as  that  which  is  tacitly  laid  down  in  the  Conjoint 
Examination  scheme,  as  interpreted  by  the  committee  of  reference, 
to  pass  unchallenged  for  a  moment;  and  we  hope  that  the 
profession  at  large  will  repudiate  it  with  energy. 

Mineral  Waters  op  Erakce. — We  have  again  to  regret  that  an 
important  paper  from  Dr.  Leudet,  on  the  waters  of  Eaux-Bounes, 
60  much  employed  in  phthisis,  has  not  reached  us  in  time  for 
publication  in  our  present  number ;  it  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
appear  in  August.  Another  French  mineral  water,  that  of 
Challes,  near  Chambeiy,  in  Savoy,  is  now  being  investigated  by 
Dr.  Anstie  at  Westminster  Hospital:  the  results  will  be  published 
in  due  course.  These  waters  at  Challes  have  a  great  reputation 
in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  also  in  gout  and  gravel,  and  in  skin 
diseases;  they  are  rich  in  sulphide  of  sodium,  carbonate  of 
soda,  &c. ;  with  a  dash  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  waters  themselves,  apart  from  the  beau- 
tiful climate  and  scenery  of  Challes  itself,  are  as  directly 
therapeutic  as  has  been  supposed. 


Besorption  urineuse  et  TJr^mie  dans  les  Maladies  des  Yoies 
nrinaires.  Goatribution  k  TEtude  du  Traitement  de  la  Pierre 
dans  la  Yessie.  Par  le  Dr.  Jules  Gerard.  Paris :  Bailli^re. 
Price  3«.  6d. 

De  TArthrite  du  Genou,  et  de  T^panchement  articulaire  con- 
s^cutifs  aux  Fractures  du  F^mur.  Par  le  Dr.  Paul  Berger. 
Pans :  Masson.    Price  2$.  Qd. 

Etude  sur  les  diffl^rentes  Yoies  d'absorption  des  Medicaments* 
Par  le  Dr.  A.  L.  Amagat.     Paris :  Bailli^re.    Price  2s. 

Du  Yomissement :  Contribution  k  Tlfetude  de  TAction  des 
Yomitifs.    Par  M.  le  Dr.  A.  d*Omellag.,    Paris :  Henneyer. 

Du  Traitement  de  la  Coqueluche  par  THydrate  de  Chloral  et 
par  le  Bromure  de  Potassium.  Par  le  Dr.  Pierre  Armand.  Paris : 
Delahaye.    Price  Is.  Gd. 
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THE    MEDICAL    OFFICER    OF    HEALTH.— HIS 
GENERAL  DUTIES. 

The  general  dutiea  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  have  never  been 
more  happily  expressed  than  in  an  instructional  minute  issued 
by  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1848.  The  minute  in  de- 
scribing these  duties  needs  but  little  modification  to  make  it 
applicable  to  present  needs,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  some 
such  minute  had  accompanied  the  Regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  the  duties  of  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  We  quote  that  portion  of  the  minute  which  relates 
to  our  present  subject,  making  two  or  three  necessary  altera- 
tions within  brackets.     It  runs  thus : — 

"  He  will  make  himself  fiamiliar  with  the  natural  and  acquired 
features  of  the  place,  with  the  social  and  previous  sanitary  state 
of  its  population,  and  with  all  its  existing  provisions  for  health, 
viz.  with  the  levels,  inclinations,  soil  [and  humectation  thereof, 
particularly  in  reference  to  level  and  variations  of  level  of  sub- 
soil water],  wells,  and  water-springs  [and  other  sources  of 
water-supply]  in  the  district  [the  quantity  of  the  supply  and 
the  liability  of  the  different  sources  to  pollution] ;  with  its 
meteorological  peculiarities ;  with  the  distribution  of  its  build- 
ings and  open  spaces,  paved  or  unpaved ;  of  its  burial-grounds 
and  lay-stalls  [lay-stall  meaning  here,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  a 
place  for  the  deposit  of  animal  ordure  and  other  refuse] ;  with 
the  plan  of  its  drains,  and  sewers,  and  water-supply ;  with  the 
nature  of  its  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  establishments ; 
with  the  home-accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  them  for  bathing  and  washing;  with  the 
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arrangements  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  and  with  the  regula- 
tion? in  force  for  lodging-houses  and  slaughtering  places ;  for 
the  cleansing  of  public  ways  and  markets,  and  for  the  [deposit 
and]  removal  of  [human  ordure  and  other]  domestic  refuse.  .  .  . 
He  will  take  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  become  acquainted 
from  week  to  week,  and  in  times  of  severe  disease  from  day  to 
day,  with  the  deaths  and  sicknesses  in  his  district ;  and  he  will 
inquire  to  what  extent  they  have  depended  on  removable 
causes.  With  the  assistance  of  such  subordinate  officers  as 
the  Local  Board  may  empower  him  to  direct  and  superintend, 
he  will  without  intermission  see  to  the  wholesomeness  of  his 
district ;  taking  care  to  bring  its  several  parts  under  examina- 
tion as  often  as  their  sanitary  circumstances  shall  require ;  and 
especially  observing  those  places  which  have  previously  given 
occasion  of  complaint,  or  been  subject  to  sickness.  He  will 
inquire  as  to  the  cleanly,  wholesome,  and  weather-proof  condi- 
tion of  houses ;  as  to  their  due  ventilation  and  not  overcrowded 
condition;  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  drainage  and  water 
supply ;  and  as  to  the  absence  of  dampness  and  offensive 
effluvia  in  and  about  them.  He  will  examine  from  time  to 
time  the  drinking-waters  of  the  place  [and  their  sources  where 
a  running  stream],  and  will  observe  whether  provisions  are 
offered  for  sale  in  any  damaged  or  adulterated  state  that  is 
hurtful  or  illegal.  He  wiU  occasionally  visit  all  burial-places, 
and  see  whether  they  give  any  ground  for  complaint ;  and  he 
will  habitually  observe  the  slaughter-houses  of  the  district,  and 
other  industrial  establishments  which  are  liable  to  emit  offensive 
(especially  animal)  effluvia." 

This  is  a  goodly  and,  in  appearance,  somewhat  formidable 
array  of  requirements.  Yet,  if  we  examine  them  narrowly,  it 
will  quickly  become  apparent  that,' perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  the  observation  of  meteorological  peculiarities,  the  different 
duties  set  forth  naturally  interlock  with  each  other,  and  may 
reasonably  be  required  from  a  medical  man  undertaking  the 
duties  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  requirements,  indeed, 
refer  almost  solely  to  subjects  presented  ordinarily  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  of  which  a 
competent  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  his  advising  as 
to  the  state  of  the  population  under  his  supervision  in  health 
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and  sickness,  and  as   to  unwholesome   conditions  and   their 
abatement. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  for  the  first  time  comes  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties  will  be  most  at  a  loss  in  regard  to 
works  of  reference  for  his  guidance  until  he  obtains  the  mastery 
of  them.  We  propose,  [as  [the  most  useful  mode  of  treating 
farther  this  part  of  our  subject,  briefly  to  notice  those  works  in 
the  English  language  which  have  been  published  with  this 
object  or  may  be  regarded  from  this  point  of  view. 

First  among  these  is  Dr.Parkes'  "Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene."^ 

This  book,  although  prepared  specially  for  use  in  the  medical 

service  of  the  army,  is  simply  unrivalled  as  a  text-book  of 

hygiene.    Its  special  object  is,  in  several  aspects,  as  important 

to  the  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health  as  to  the  army  medical  officer. 

Since  the  Crimean  war,  civil  hygiene  has  been  largely  indebted 

to  military  hygiene  for  some  of  its  most  important  advances. 

It  is  to  the  teaching  of  military  hygiene,  moreover,  that  we 

have  chiefly  to    look  for   our  knowledge   of   the  temporary 

arrangements  which  have  not  unfrequently  to  be  made   for 

dealing  with  wide-spread  epidemics  among  civil  populations — 

epidemics  in  which  temporary  hospital  accommodation,   for 

example,  is  needed.     Further,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all 

Medical  OfRcers  of  Health,  in  view  of  our  volunteer  forces,  should 

familiarise  themselves  with  the  principles  of  military  hygiene, 

with  particular  reference  to  camps  and  field  service.    There  is, 

therefore,  a  peculiar  advantage  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

in  studying  hygiene,  from  the  particular  point  of  view  in  which 

it  has  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  Dr.  Parkes'  work.    And  apart 

from  this  consideration,  as  a  work  on  the  principles  and  practice 

of  hygiene  in  civil  as  weU  as  military  life,  Dr.  Parkes'  book  is 

without  equal.     It  is  the  text-book  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  par  excellence,  A  new  edition  of  this  work  is  announced. 

An  able  and  very  useful  Handbook  of  Hygiene  ^  has  recently 

1  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene,  prepared  especially  for  nse  in  the  Medical 
:Service  of  the  Army.  By  Edmund  A.  Parkea,  MD.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School.  8rd  edition.  London :  J. 
ChurchiU  and  Sons,  1869.     870.  pp.  640. 

"  A  Handbook  of  Hygiene.  By  Groorge  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.,  Medical 
•OflScer,  H.M.  Convict  Prison,  Portsmouth.  London:  J.  and  A*  Churchill,  1878. 
S>m.  8to.  pp.  880. 
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been  published  by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  medical  officer  of  H.M. 
Convict  Prison,  Portsmouth.  This  work,  in  addition  to  the 
practical  details  of  hygiene,  discusses  briefly  some  of  the  more 
general  questions  relating  to  physical  and  moral  deteriorations. 
It  has  sections  on  "  hereditary  influence"  and  the  "  causes  of 
deterioration  and  disease."  One  noteworthy  merit  of  this 
"  Manual "  is  the  carefulness  with  which  the  author  indicates 
the  sources  from  which  he  has  obtained  information,  and  where 
more  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  on  the  subjects  he 
treats  than  is  consistent  with  lus  plan.  Each  chapter,  in  fact, 
is  not  merely  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  but  an  index  to 
trustworthy  sources  of  that  knowledge.  The  book  has  a  thought- 
ful  and  suggestive  chapter  on  the  duties  of  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  in  an  appendix  is  given  an  abstract  of,  with  refer- 
ences to,  the  principal  sanitary  laws. 

A  work  which  has  just  been  published  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith, 
entitled  a  "  Manual  for  Medical  Officers  of  Health,"  ^  would  on 
the  first  aspect  seem  to  set  aside  the  necessity  for  our  dealing 
with  this  subject  at  all.  Dr.  Smith  was  formerly  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  now,  since  the  formation  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  he  holds  the  double  position  of 
inspector  and  assistant  medical  officer  for  poor-law  purposes  of 
that  Board.  The  work  is  published  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  it  has  been  largely  advertised  by 
them  as  "  a  complete  guide  for  sanitary  authorities  and  their 
officers."  No  claim  of  this  kind,  it  is  right  to  state,  is  set  forth 
in  the  book  itself;  and  after  a  perusal  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  a  claim  can  have  been  systematically 
advertised.  The  book  derives  its  importance  from  the  official 
position  of  the  author,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  official 
position  of  the  publishers  ;  and  although  it  is  not  published  as 
an  official  work,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  attaching  to  it  a  quasi- 
official  character.  The  work  takes  the  form  of  a  commentary 
upon  the  different  duties  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as 
defined  in  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the 
11th  November,  1872,  and  it  professes  to  include  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  bearing  upon  those  duties.    The 

*  Manual  for  Medical  Officers  of  Health.    By  Edward  Smith,  M.B.,  LL.B. 
Lend.,  F.RS.     Knight  and  Co.,  1873.    Sm.  8vo.  pp.  339. 
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first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "Causes  and  Distribution  of 
Disease,"  and  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  refers  to  "the 
construction  of  houses  in  reference  to  the  production  of  disease." 
This  section  consists  of  twenty-one  pages,  of  which  not  less  than 
eleven  and  a  half  are  occupied  with  quotations  from  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act,  1855,  and  the  Towns  Improvement  Causes 
Act  1847,  both  of  which  Acts  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
r^ulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board.     Moreover,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  under  which  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  his  Sanitary  Authorities  appointed  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1872,  must  work,  and  the  suggestions  for 
by-laws  relating  to  buildings,  issued  first  under  the  authority 
of  the  Home  Secretary  and  now  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  upon  which  the  by-laws  of  most  of  the  urban  sani- 
tary districts  have  been  framed,  are  not  noticed  !    The  second 
section  is  devoted  to  "ventilation/'    Here  again  the  provision 
as  to  ventilation  of  public  buQdings  in  the  Towns  Improvement 
Act,  1847,  is  absurdly  quoted ;  while  the  provisions  made  under 
by-laws  both  as  to  private  and  public  buUdings  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1858,  which  immediately  concern  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  are  altogether  ignored*    Again,  it  is 
noteworthy  here  that  the  only  practical  data  given  by  Dr.  Smith 
as  to  cubic  space  and  floor  space  are  those  relating  to  work- 
houses, and  which,  as  concerns  metropolitan  and  other  workhouse 
schools,  are  those  under  which  the  extraordinary  persistency 
and  spread  of  purulent  ophthalmia  have  lately  occurred.    The 
third  section  deals  with  "  drains  and  drainage;  gutters,  and  other 
accumulations  of  filth.'*    Here  again,  with  the  exception  of  a 
solitary  section  from  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851, 
Dr.  Smith  is  quite  at  sea  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary 
Acts  and  the  official  documents  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  subject.    The  fourth  section  deals  with  the  "personal 
habits  of  the  people."    Of  the  twelve  and  a  half  pages  which 
this  section  fills,  all  but  <me  page  and  a  sixth  are  occupied  with 
extracts  from  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,  with  which  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  no  concern  whatever !    "Poverty  " 
and  "climate  and  topographical  influences"   are  the  subjects 
of  sections  five  and  six ;  the  former  subject  being  held  to  be 
sufficiently  treated  in  a  page  and  a  quarter,  the  latter  in  seven 
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pages,  of  which  two,  containing  statistical  tables  by  Dr.  Gairdner 
and  the  Eegistrar-General,  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Section  7  refers  to  "  inquiries  and  systematic  inspection,"  and 
is  rather  "an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Local  Government  Board's  Regulations  under  these  heads  than 
a  practical  suggestive  discussion  of  them,  based  either  upon 
personal  experience  of  such  inquiries  or  the  experience  of 
others.  "  Let  us  assume,"  writes  Dr.  Smith,  "  that  the  kind  of 
disease  and  the  number  of  persons  aflBicted  with  it  may  by 
proper  inquiry  be  ascertained,  still  the  essence  of  the  direction 
is  the  connection  which  may  exist  between  them  and  certain 
supposed  causes  of  disease  in  the  same  area.  The  former  may 
be  based  upon  facts  and  produce  conviction,  whilst  the  latter  is 
very  likely  to  be  speculative,  and,  being  based  more  upon  opinions 
than  facts,  may  not  carry  conviction,"  and  so  forth. 

Chapter  IL  of  Dr.  Smith's  "  Manual"  relates  to  the  "  Personal 
Action"  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  "under  the  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1865,  and  during  an  attack  of  epidemic  disease." 
Dr.  Smith,  properly  treating  the  latter  part  of  the  heading  first, 
considers  that  personal  action  in  relation  to  epidemic  disease  re- 
lates to  the  approach  to  or  contact  with  infected  persons  or  things ; 
impure  water;  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  filthy  homes ;  sewage  emanations  ;  impure  air ;  and  meteor- 
ological and  seasonal  influences.  To  us  there  is  here  a  curious 
confusion  of  "the  conditions  injurious  to  health"  provided  for 
in  another  regulation,  with  the  action  required  from  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  where  epidemic  disease  is  present  and  spreading. 
With  the  former  conditions  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is 
expected  to  deal  continuously;  the  duties  he  has  to  perform 
during  an  attack  of  epidemic  disease  are  occasional  and  special, 
and,  as  far  as  they  touch  upon  the  unwholesome  conditions  re* 
ferred  to,  have  particular  bearings  of  which  Dr.  Smith  makes  no 
note.  The  mode  in  which  Dr.  Smith  deals  with  the  different 
conditions  he  enumerates,  betrays  throughout  the  confusion  in- 
dicated by  his  mode  of  placing  them.  As  to  infection,  he  thinks 
it  sufficient  to  quote  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866, 
Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851,  and  Nuisance  Kemoval 
Act,  1860,  but  omits  the  important  provision  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1872  !    He  cites  also  the  Orders  in  Council  as  to 
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cholera,  of  the  29th  July  and  3rd  and  5th  August,  1871 ;  but 
gives  none  of  the  important  infonnation,  of  such  great  practical 
importance  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  port  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities, of  the  mode  in  which  these  Orders  have  been  carried  out 
As  to  impwre  water,  he  first  quotes  various  provisions  of  the 
Sauitar}'  Acts,  and  then  actually  gives  nine  pages  of  quotations 
from  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  with  the  provisions  of 
which  neither  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  nor  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  have  anything 
whatever  to  do.    Dr.  Smith  may  say  that  he  intends  his  Manual 
for  all  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  metropolitan  and  provinciaL 
But  in  that  case  the  omissions  become  more  extraordinary  still. 
For  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  cardinal  provision,  as  concerns 
the  Metropolitan  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Waters  Acts,  viz.  filtration,  and  recent  legislation  to  secure  this. 
He  omits  also  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  "fiegulations** 
issued  under  the  Act  he  quotes,  although  a  most  necessary  part 
of  it.    He  next,  imder  the  head  of  "  Examination  of  Drinking 
Waters,"  follows  almost  entirely  Messrs.  Wanklyn  and  Chap- 
man, quoting  all  important  details  largely  from  their  well-known 
work.     The  bulk  of  the  remainder  that  he  has  to  say  is  taken 
crudely  from  the  Bivers  Pollution  Commission ;  and  Dr.  Smith 
actually  interpolates,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  potable 
waters,  the  Elvers  Pollution  Commission's  suggested  standards  of 
purity  io  be  repaired  before  sewage,  manufacturing  or  other  liquid 
refuse,  be  allowed  to  flow  into  any  river  or  stream — standards 
of  which  the  Commission  says,  their  great  mildness  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  waters  of  the 
notoriously  pollvJted  rivers  Clyde  and  Irwell,  beloio  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  respectively,  would  scarcely  infrinjge  any  one  of  them  ! 
Dr.  Smith  interpolates  these  standards  in  this  chapter  on  drink* 
ing-water  and  his  discussion  of  potable  waters,  with  no  other 
statement  than.that  the  Commission  considers  "  any  liquid  as  unfit 
to  enter  a  strfeam  "  which  comes  within  them.    Very  few  without 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  wotdd  read  this  part  of  Dr. 
Smith's  work  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  stan- 
dards were  a  guide  to  the  potabUity  of  waters.    Need  we  go 
further  in  this  most  distasteful  analysis?    The  succeeding  chap« 
ters  have  like  defects  in  law  and  detail  as  the  preceding.    It 
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may  be  noted,  however," that  in  the  chapter  on  "  Routine,  Attend- 
ance, and  Reports,"  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  reference  to  some 
jirivate  eflforts  of  registration  of  diseases,  the  suggestions  oflfered 
are  founded  upon  Poor-law  classification  and  returns  of  sickness. 

From  beginning  to  end  of  Dr.  Smith's  book  the  important 
suggestions  and  memoranda  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  even  more  important  memoranda 
and  reports  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Board,  and  the 
classification  and  reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  all  official 
materials  essential  for  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  become 
acquainted  with,  are  absolutely  ignored.  In  fact  Dr.  Smith,  in 
this  so-called  "  Manual,"  sets  aside  entirely,  with  the  briefest 
reference  to  certain  work  done  by  himseK  and  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
and  the  quotation  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  all  the 
important  sanitary  work  done  by  the  Government  Medical  and 
Engineering  Departments  during  the  last  thirteen  years;  the 
reports  and  official  memoranda  on  which  have  formed  up  to  the 
present  time  the  necessary  basis  of  official  sanitary  work,  whether 
central  or  locaL     We  state  the  facts  without  further  comment. 

Of  hardly  less  importance,  he  draws  no  lessons  from  the 
numerous  invaluable  reports  of  the  metropolitan  and  provin- 
cial officers  of  health.  For  Dr.  Smith,  neither  a  Liddle,  nor  a 
Duncan,  nor  a  Trench  seems  to  have  existed  ! 

The  great  mine  of  information  on  public  hygiene  in  this 
country  is  formed  by  the  thirteen  annual  reports  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  (now  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board),  and  the  difiTerent  local  reports  of  the  Medical 
Inspectors  of  the  Board.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  annual 
repoiia  are  out  of  print,  and  the  local  reports  are  not  easily  to 
be  obtained.  Each  of  Mr.  Simon's  annual  reports  is,  however, 
full  of  information  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  all  should  be  closely  studied  by  them 
whenever  practicable.  And  in  reference  to  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Seaton,  the 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on 
Vaccination.^  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  no  official 
responsibility  in  respect  to  carrying  out  vaccination,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  make  himself  master  of  the  question 

1  A  Handbook  of  Vaccmation.    By  Edward  C.  Seaton,  M.D.   Macmillan  «nd  Co. 
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in  its  public  relations.    For  this  purpose,  and  as  a  text-book  on 
the  whole  subject,  Dr.  Seaton's  work  is  unsurpassed. 

The  different  reports  of  the  Kegistrar-General  furnish  infor- 
mation essential  for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  He  should 
study  the  weekly  reports  (the  bills  of  mortality  for  the 
metropolis)  to  guide  him  as  to  his  own  weekly  reports.  The 
quarterly  reports  give  him  the  data  which  will  enable  him  to 
judge  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  state  of  health  of  his 
own  district  during  the  corresponding  periods.  The  annual 
reports  will  teach  him  what  statistical  reports  should  aim  at. 
It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  merits  of  Dr.  Parkes'  Manual 
that  it  contains  instruction  on  vital  statistics. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  will  probably  find  most  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  that  portion  of  his  duties  which  relates  to 
nuisances  from  trades.  There  is  no  text-book  of  noxious  trades, 
and  information  regarding  them  has  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  blue- 
books.  The  action  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  in  regard  to  noxious 
trades  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  in  advising  his  authority,  should  have  a  clear 
knowledge  as  to  the  substantial  bearing  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
not  only  in  this  matter,  but  in  all  matters,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  should  strive  to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
law  under  which  he  is  acting.  For  this  purpose  the  best  work 
of  reference  is  Mr.  W.  Cunningham  Glen's  "  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government  Laws."  ^  With  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  of 
Nuisance  in  respect  to  trades,  and  a  careful  study  of  trades 
coming  under  his  cognizance,  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should 
experience  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  advising  his  Sanitary 
Authority.  As  a  text-book  of  trades,  Dr.  Ure's  "  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  "  (Longmans),  may  be  referred  to. 
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Dvi.  BoWDiTCH,  following  the  same  method  of  inquiry  which 
led  to  such  excellent  results  in  his  hands  as  to  the  relations 
of  soil-moisture  to  consumption,  has,  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts,  been  pursuing  an  investigation  con- 
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ceimng  the  Antecedents  of  Consiuuption  in  that  State.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  given  in  the  recently-published 
Fourth  Annnal  Seport  of  the  Board,  and  are  of  considerable 
interest,  as  showing  the  "medical  public  opinion,"  as  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  phrases  it,  on  the  subject  The  method  of  inquiry  adopted 
was  that  of  a  circular  letter,  containing  a  series  of  questions 
addressed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  210  medical  prac- 
titioners in  the  State.  The  value  of  such  an  inquiry  is  chiefly 
firom  the  indications  which  it  gives  of  more  precise  lines  of 
investigation.  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  his  report  of  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  a  numerical  state- 
ment of  the  answers  to  the  different  questions,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  detaQed  portions  of  the  correspondents'  replies  relating 
to  them ;  but  he  expresses  a  hope,  at  a  future  time,  to  give  more 
particularly  his  own  views  on  the  possible  "  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption in  Massachusetts."  In  the  following  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  inquiry,  the  questions  are  noticed  in  the  order 
of  affirmative  opinion. 

1.  Hereditary  Infiv^nce.—T^o  hundred  and  five  of  the  210 
physicians  believed  in  the  great  importance  of  hereditary  in- 
fluence in  causing  or  promoting  consumption ;  one  only  denied 
the  importance ;  and  four  did  not  reply. 

2.  Wet  Location. — One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (80  per  cent.) 
held  that  a  wet  location  favoured  the  development  of  the 
disease;  21  (10  per  cent.)  denied  this;  2  (095  per  cent.)  were 
doubtful;  and  19  (9-04  per  cent.)  returned  no  answer.  On  the 
near  unanimity  of  the  correspondents  on  this  question,  Dr. 
Bowditch  observes:  "This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
investigations  carried  on  in  Massachusetts  many  years  since 
by  myself,  and  subsequently  in  England  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
under  the  special  directions  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  have  fully  proved  that  residence  on  a  damp  soil  tends 
to  the  production  and  promotion  of  consumption  in  New  and 
Old  England." 

3.  Overwork  in  Trades.— Ouq  hundred  and  seventy-one  (8014 
per  cent.)  believed  th&t  overwork  in  trades  had  a  part  in 
causing  consumption;  8  (3 '8  per  cent)  disbelieved;  7  (3-33 
per  cent.)  were  doubtful;  and  24  (11-42  per  cent.)  gave  no 
answer. 
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4.  Special  Trades. — One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (75"24  per 
cent)  afiSrmed  that  certain  trades  fostered  consumption ;  9  (428 
per  cent.)  denied  the  influence ;  the  same  number  were  doubtful ; 
and  34  (1619  per  cent.)  did  not  answer.  The  special  trades 
enumerated  by  the  correspondents  were  chiefly  dusty  trades, 
and  trades  followed  in  ill-ventilated  and  overheated  nulls  and 
workshops. 

5.  Overwork  of  any  hind. — One  hundred  and  fifty-two  (72-38 
per  cent.)  affirmed  overwork  as  a  cause ;  13  (6*19  per  cent.)  held 
the  contrary;  7  (833  per  cent)  were  doubtful;  and  38  (1809 
per  cent.)  did  not  answer. 

6.  Overwork  at  Stvdy  or  College. — One  himdred  and  fifty-three 
believed  in  over-study  as  a  cause;  21  (10  per  cent.)  did  not 
believe  this  to  be  a  cause ;  10  (4*76  per  cent)  were  doubtful ; 
and  26  (12*38  per  cent.)  did  not  answer. 

7.  Inordinate  Sexual  Indulgence. — One  hundred  and  fifty-two 
(7238  per  cent)  aver  this  as  a  cause ;  16  (7*61  per  cent)  denied 
this ;  11  (523  per  cent)  were  doubtful ;  and  31  (14*76  per  cent.) 
did  not  answer. 

8.  Mental  Trouble. — One  hundred  and  fifty  (71*42  per  cent) 
state  this  as  a  cause ;  18  (8*05  per  cent.)  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive; 10  (4-76  per  cent)  were  doubtful;  and  32  (15*23  per 
cent)  gave  no  reply. 

9.  Exposed  Location  or  Residence.  —  One  himdred  and  ten 
(61*42  per  cent.)  held  that  exposure  of  residence  might  have 
some  effect  in  producing  the  disease;  38  (1809  per  cent) 
believed  that  it  had  no  such  effect;  7  (3*33  per  cent)  were 
doubtful;  and  36  (17*14  per  cent)  did  not  answer. 

10.  Drunkenness. — (a)  In  the  Individual.  One  hundred  and 
nine  (51*90  per  cent)  decidedly  believed  in  this  as  causing  or 
promoting  the  disease,  and  8  held  it  to  be  a  secondary  cause ; 
47  (22*38  per  cent)' did  not  believe  so;  13  (619  per  cent)  were 
doubtful ;  and  33  (15*71  per  cent)  gave  no  reply.  (6)  In  Parents 
One  hundred  (58*13  per  cent)  of  the  answers  were  in  the 
aflSrmative;  44  were  in  the  negative;  19  were  doubtful;  and 
38  physicians  did  not  reply. 

11.  Severe  Bodily  /Ty'urws. —Affirmative,  102  +  6  with  a 
qualification  (51*42  per  cent.) ;  negative,  38  (18*09  per  cent.) ; 
doubtful,  10  (4*76  per  cent) ;  no  reply,  64  (25*71  per  cent.). 
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12.  The  restraining  influence  of  Child-bearing. — One  hundred 
and  forty-six  (69*52  per  cent.)  believed  that  consumption  is 
checked  by  child-bearing;  37(17*61  per  cent.)  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  although  consumption  was  checked  by  child- 
bearing,  it  ran  a  more  rapid  course  after  delivery ;  33  held  that 
child-bearing  exercised  no  influence  over  the  progress  of  the 
disease ;  7  were  doubtful ;  and  24  gave  no  answer. 

13.  Contagion  or  Infection. — One  hundred  and  ten  (52-38  per 
cent.)  believed  in  the  contagiousness  or  infectiousness  of  con- 
sumption; 45  (21'42  per  cent.)  denied  this  property;  27  (12'85 
per  cent)  were  doubtful ;  and  28  (13  33  per  cent.)  gave  no  reply 

14.  Marriage. — Eighty  (39*52  per  cent.)  believed  that  mar- 
riage under  certain  circumstances  promoted  the  disease]  63 
(30  per  cent.)  held  the  opposite  opinion;  12  were  doubtful; 
and  52  (25*66  per  cent.)  gave  no  answer  to  the  question. 

15.  Total  Abstinence.— Tw^nty-^ix  (12*38  per  cent.)  considered 
total  abstinence  a  cause  of  consumption ;  106  (50*4  per  cent) 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  cause;  20  were  doubtful;  and  58  (27*62 
per  cent)  declined  to  answer  the  question. 

Other  questions  related  to  the  Prevention  of  Consumption. 

16.  Prevention  in  Children  hereditarily  predisposed. — One 
hundred  and  twenty  (5714  per  cent)  believed  that  consumption 
can  be  prevented  in  those  children  who  are  hereditarily  pre- 
disposed ;  15  (7*14  per  cent)  held  that  it  cotdd  be  retarded ; 
20  (9*52  per  cent)  held  that  there  was  no  prevention ;  10  were 
doubtful ;  and  45  gave  no  answer. 

17.  Means  of  Prevention  in  Children  hereditarily  predisposed. — 
Twenty-four  held  that  this  was  practicable  by  general  hygienic 
measures ;  96  advocate  certain  specific  directions  more  or  less 
elaborately  described  by  them ;  12  averred  that  there  were  no 
means  of  prevention  known;  5  gave  doubtful  replies;  and  73 
gave  no  answer  to  the  question. 

18.  Is  a  Drunkard  less  liable  to  Consumption  ! — ^The  answers 
in  the  negative  were  113  (53*80  per  cent),  in  the  affirmative 
27  (12*86  per  cent) ;  7  (3*10  per  cent)  held  drunkenness  to 
retard  the  disease ;  17  (8  09  per  cent.)  were  doubtful;  and  46 
(21*90  per  cent)  did  not  answer  it 

19.  Will  Total  Abstinence  save  a  man  from  Consumption  f — 
Thirty-eight  (1809  per  cent)  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  89 
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(42*38  per  cent)  in  the  negative;  22  (lO'O  per  cent.)  were 
doubtful ;  and  66  (26*67  per  cent.)  gave  no  reply. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  analysis  that  the  causes 
of  consumption  most  generally  accepted  by  physicians  prac- 
tising in  Massachusetts  are,  first,  hereditary  influence  (98  per 
cent  of  opinions  expressed  affirmative) ;  next,  a  wet  location  of 
dwelling  (80  per  cent  affirmative  opinions) ;  third,  trade  injuries, 
either  overwork  in  trade  or  special  trades ;  and  lastly,  together, 
over-studying,  mental  trouble,  and  sexual  indulgence.  About 
half  the  correspondents  believe  in  drunkenness  of  parents  or  of 
the  individual,  and  severe  personal  injuries,  being  causes  of 
consumption ;  and  that  contagion  or  infection  plays  a  part  in 
its  causation. 

The  report  includes  a  great  many  interesting  observations, 
such  as  probably  would  hardly  be  possible  in  England,  as  to 
particular  influences  in  particular  families  and  persons.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  an  interesting  question  respecting  the  believed 
small  mortality  among  Jews,  and  a  suggested  connection  of  this 
asserted  fact  and  the  non-use  of  pork.  Dr.  Bowditch  gives  the 
following  statements  on  the  authority  of  Babbi  Dr.  Guinzburg, 
of  Boston,  U.S.  The  Jews  living  in  Boston  are  about  5,000. 
There  have  not  died  of  consumption,  during  the  last  five  years, 
more  than  8  or  10  Jews  in  the  various  congregations.  If  these 
data  be  correct.  Dr.  Bowditch  states,  the  proportion  of  deaths  in 
Boston  from  consumption,  to  100,000  living,  during  the  period 
in  question,  was,  among  all  religions,  338 ;  among  Jews,  40. 
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The  arithmetical  study  of  disease  has  in  these  latter  years 
fallen  very  considerably  into  disuse,  at  least  in  this  country. 
•Dr.  Buchanan,  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Epide- 
miological Society,  has  sought  to  revive  it  in  respect  to  the 
concurrence  of  epidemic  diseases,  with  the  result  of  removing 

^  The  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Local  Government,  including  the 
Law  relating  to  the  Bemoval  of  Nuisances,  Injuries  to  Health,  the  Prevention 
of  Nuisances,  &c  With  Supplement  on  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872.  By  W. 
Cunningham  Glen,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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much  haziness  of  thought  on  some  of  the  various  questions 
'  relating  thereto.  Hitherto,  he  observed,  attempts  to  investigate 
the  laws  under  which  epidemics  prevail  together,  or  refuse  to 
prevail  together,  have  been  based  on  investigations  in  particular 
towns,  or  localities ;  and  a  number  of  much  disturbing,  yet  im- 
pei-fectly  understood,  elements  in  the  case  have  always  been  in  the 
way.  We  have  not  known  what  allowance  to  make  for  the  dif- 
ference of  the  so-called  cycles  of  one  disease  to  those  of  another, 
nor  for  the  tendency  of  one  disease  to  attack  one  part  of  the 
community  rather  than  another,  nor  for  the  comparative  facility 
with  which  each  of  these  diseases  may  be  imparted,  nor  for  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  spread,  nor  for  the  different  seasons 
at  which  they  tend  to  occur.  Moreover,  we  have  had,  until  lately, 
few  data  about  epidemics,  except  such  as  related  to  yearly 
periods,  and  a  year  is  too  long  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation.  And  since  quarterly  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  the  only  extended  data  respecting  epidemics  in  short 
periods,  began  to  be  published,  only  eleven  quarters  have 
elapsed — a  time  very  much  too  short  for  the  investigation  of 
epidemic  concurrences  in  any  particular  town  or  locality. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  instead  of  regarding  the  same  place  throughout 
a  series  of  epidemic  periods,  proposed  to  r^ard  a  number  of 
places  during  the  same  epidemic  period.  He  proposed  to  inves- 
tigate the  concurrences  of  epidemics  observed  in  these  places 
during  one  quarter  of  a  year,  and  to  compare  the  observed  con- 
currences with  the  concurrences  that  would,  on  mere  arith- 
metical grounds  of  chance,  be  calculated  to  occur.  With  this 
object,  and  mainly  as  illustrative  of  the  method  of  investigation, 
he  examined  the  92nd  Quarterly  Eetum  of  the  Eegistrar-General 
— ^that  for  the  three  months,  October,  November,  and  December 
1871 — and  studied  the  distribution  and  combinations  of  the 
seven  epidemic  diseases  there  tabulated. 

On  opening  this,  or  any  other  Quarterly  Eetum,  Dr.  Buchanan 
observed,  and  looking  down  the  column  of  epidemics,  the  first 
thing  that  stakes  the  student  is  how  seldom  two  or  more 
epidemics  come  together  in  one  district  as  compared  with  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  single  epidemics  in  a  district.  Thus, 
omitting  the  metropolis  and  the  lai^er  districts  (for  the  present 
reason  that  these  figures  are  not  at  once  understood  by  the  eye), 
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perhaps  not  more  than  one  place  with  two  epidemics  will  be 
noticed  for  ten  that  have  one  epidemic.  A  veiy  little  reflection 
shows  that^  unless  there  be  some  reason  independelit  of  chance^ 
this  smaller  frequency  of  pairs  than  of  single  epidemics  must 
happen  as  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetical  probability.  Thus,  if 
epidemic  small-pox  occurs  in  one-tenth  of  the  districts,  and 
epidemic  measles  also  occurs  in  a  tenth  of  the  districts,  then,  if 
there  be  no  other  element  than  chance  at  work,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  smaU-pox  and  measles  together  occurring  in  the 
same  number,  ODC-tenth,  of  the  districts.  On  the  contrary,  as 
measles  occur  in  one-tenth  of  all  the  districts,  assuming  still 
there  is  nothing  but  chance  in  its  distribution,  it  would  probably 
be  found  in  one-tenth  of  any  particular  group  of  districts.  It 
would  therefore  be  probably  found  in  one-tenth  of  that  group 
of  districts  which  had  small-pox,  and  the  group  which  had 
small-pox  is  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  districts.  The 
number  of  districts  which  we  should  expect  to  have  measles  and 
small-pox  at  oue  and  the  same  time,  then,  is,  upon  these  data, 
one-tenth  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  or  one-hundredth  of  the 
whole.  In  arithmetical  terms,  if  the  number  of  districts  be  n, 
if  the  number  of  these  districts  having  epidemic  small-pox  be  p, 
and  if  the  number  of  these  districts  having  epidemic  measles  be 

a,  then  the  fraction  —  represents  the  number  of  districts  in 

which  small-pox  and  measles  are  to  be  expected  to  concur. 
This  is  where  no  element  but  chance  is  at  work.  But  if  there 
be  in  the  background  any  common  condition  assisting  in  the 
production  of  small-pox  which  also  assists  in  the  production  of 
measles,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  frequency  of  actual  con- 
currence between  these  two  diseases  greater  than  that  calculated 
as  the  mere  arithmetical  chances  of  their  concurrenca  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  in  the  background  some  antagonism 
between  the  conditions  under  which  small-pox  was  produced 
jipd  the  conditions  under  which  measles  was  produced,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  frequency  of  actual  concurrence 
between  the  two  diseases  less  than  that  calculated  as  the  arith- 
fnetical  chance  of  their  concurrence.  In  either  case,  observed 
Pr.  Buchanan,  it  is  clear  that  before  any  inquiry  of  a  statistical 
]dnd  can  be  made  respecting  community  of  causation  or  mutual 
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antagonism,  the  arithmetical  probability  of  their  concurring, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  must  be  determined  ;  and  from  tlu3 
arithmetical  probability  as  a  standpoint,  further  statistical 
inquiry  as  to  matters  that  may  be  in  the  background  must 
proceed. 

The  advantages  which  attach  to  the  method  of  inquiry  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Buchanan  he  states  as  follows : — Whatever  assump- 
tion is  made  in  examining  the  prevalence  of  one  disease  is 
carried  on  into  the  examination  of  the  concurrence  of  diseases. 
Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  so-called  epidemic  constitu- 
tion of  the  period,  whether  disposing  to  scarlet  fever,  or  to 
measles,  or  to  hooping-cough,  matters  nothing.    Whatever  may 
be  the  cyclical  period  of  each  disease,  again,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, for  here  we  examine  them  all  at  once ;  whatever  ten- 
dency there  may  be  for  one  epidemic  to  occur  among  diflferent 
classes  of  a  community  or  at  different  seasons,  is  again  of  no 
consequence ;  we  accept  the  tendency  as  comprised  in  the  facts 
of  the  several  single  prevalences  of  epidemics,  and  accept  it 
equally  when  we  apply  those  facts  to  reckon  the  probabilities  of 
concurrence  at  the  same  period.     So,  again,  how  each  disease 
has  come  to  be  epidemic  has  no  bearing  on  the  method  of 
inquiry,  as  any  assumption  on  this   point  concerning  single 
diseases  is  carried  forward  in  considering  their  combinations. 
It .  does  not  even  matter  what  definition  we  assume  of  an 
"epidemic";  for,  whatever  the  definition,  we  reckon  the  pro- 
bability of  combinations  occurring  upon  the  same  assumption 
that  we  make  in  noting  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  each  disease 
singly. 

Dr.  Buchanan  next  referred  to  the  question  as  it  relates  to 
larger  communities,  but  as  this  does  not  affect  the  conclusions 
to  be  derived  firom  the  data  he  made  use  of,  we  pass  this  portion 
of  his  paper  over.  In  illustration  of  what  has  gone  before.  Dr. 
Buchanan  took  his  data  from  extra-metropolitan  registration 
districts  having  populations  below  10,000  a-piece.  These  dis- 
tricts («^J-districts  of  the  Eegistrar-General)  number  1,490  out 
of  a  total  of  2,195  districts  in  England  and  Wales ;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  In  the  last  three  months  of  1871  the 
following  epidemics  occurred  in  them,  and  these  epidemics 
happened  singly  or  in  combination  in  the  following  numbers : — 
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Oocarring 

Small- 
pox- 

Meaales. 

Scarla- 
tina. 

Diph- 
theria. 

Hoop- 
ing 
Coagh 

FeverB 

Diarrhoea 

and 
Cholera. 

In  478  districts,  ) 
singly      .     .      { 

In  164   districts, ) 
along  with  one  > 
other  epidemic  ) 

In     thirty-seven  \ 
districts,  along  r 
with  two  other  ( 
epidemics    •      ) 

In  SIX  districts,  a- 
long  with  three 
other  epidemics 

In  one  district,  in 
acombination  of 
five  epidemics 

Making    a    total 
of  epidemic  oc- 
currences    . 

68 
35 

13 

4 
1 

24 
36 

12 

8 

1 

104 
62 

23 

2 

1 

18 
9 

8 

2 

53 
44 

14 

8 

112 

77 

26 

4 
1 

99 
65 

20 

6 

1 

121 

76 

192 

32 

114 

220 

191 

Upon  this  data  the  probability  of  concurrence  of  any  two  of 
these  epidemic  diseases  in  the  1,490  districts  can  be  calculated. 
The  number  of  small-pox  occurrences  was  121  in  the  1,490 
districts ;  the  number  of  measles  occurrences  was  76 ;  then  the 
number  of  probable  concurrences  of  the  two  together,  all  other 
considerations  but  the  arithmetical  one  of  chance  being  set 


aside,  is,  as  we  have  seen. 


121  X  76 
1,490 


,  or  61.    In  six  out  of  the 


districts,  therefore,  we  should  expect  to  find  measles  and  small- 
pox epidemic  together.  Now,  the  seven  above-mentioned 
diseases  can  be  paired  in  twenty-one  different  ways;  and 
reckoning  out,  in  the  same  manner,  the  number  of  probable 
concurrences  of  each  pair  of  epidemics  in  the  three  months  in 
the  1,490  districts,  we  obtain  the  figures  in  column  A.  Side  by 
side  with  the  numbers  indicating  the  probable  concurrences  of 
the  several  pairs  of  epidemics,  I  have  placed  in  the  table  a 
column,  B,  showing  the  actual  number  of  concurrences  that 
did  actually  occur  in  the  three  months  in  the  1,490  districts 
examined.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  possible  pairing  of 
epidemics,  all  twenty-one  of  such  pairs,  did  actuaUy  happen  in 
this  period;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
general  correspondence  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed 
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figures.  But  on  looking  at  particular  pairs  we  find  departures, 
of  more  or  less  magnitude,  of  the  actual  from  the  calculated 
degree  of  concurrence.  More  or  less  of  such  departures  are 
inevitable  in  any  limited  numbers  of  events,  and  we  have  only 
had  1,490  occurrences  with  which  to  deal.  Investigation  on  the 
present  plan  can,  however,  without  difficulty  be  widely  extended ; 
and  when,  by  such  extended  investigation,  the  true  similarity  or 
dissinularity  between  the  calculated  and  observed  figures  has  been 
established,  the  point  is  reached  at  which  interest  for  the  student 
of  epidemiology  and  of  pathology  begins ;  and  it  is  this  point 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  sought  to  indicate  in  his  paper. 


Combination  of. 

Calculated 

number  of 

ooncurrences. 

B. 

Observed 

number  of 

coDCorrenoes. 

Sniall-poz  and  Measles 

,,          „    Scarlet  Fever     .... 

„          „    Diphtheria 

„          „    Hooping-cough.     .     .     . 

>i          .»    Fever 

„          „    Diarrhoea 

Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever    .     .     .     .     . 

„        „    Diphtheria 

„        „    Hooping-cough     .... 

»     »»  F?^®": 

„        ,,    Diarrhoea 

Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria    .... 

„                „    Hooping-cough      .     . 

„                „    Fever 

„  „  Diarrhoea  .... 
Diphtheria  and  Hooping-cough     .     .     . 

„         „    Fever 

„          „    Diarrhoea 

Hooping-cough  and  Fever 

„  „  Diarrhoea  .... 
Fever  and  Diarrhoea 

Total  number  of  concurrences  .... 

«1 
15-4 

2« 

9-2     • 
17-8 
16-6 

97 

1-6 

5-8 
11-1 

99 

4  1 
14-6 
281 
23-8 

2-4 

47 

4  1 
167 
14-6 
28  0 

8 
14 

1 
15 
24 
15 
15 

8 
11 
20 
16 

5 
10 
44 
80 

2 

4 

6 
18 
25 
85 

2600 

821 

Dr.  Buchanan,  noticing  the  possible  significance  of  certain  of 
the  foregoing  numerical  results,  referred  to  the  excessive  fre- 
quency of  the  concurrence  of  small-pox  with  other  epidemics,  of 
diarrhoea  with  all  other  epidemics  except  small-pox,  of  scarlet 
fever  with  the  "fever"  of  the  Eegistrar-General;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  any  notable  excess  of  frequency  of  concur- 
rence between  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  or  between  scarlet 
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fever  and  hooping-cough;  and  in  regard  to  these  results  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  might  he  followed  up  with  the 
help  of  more  numerous  data,  and  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  other 
methods  of  inquiry,  until  they  yield  results  of  real  importance. 

Dr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  he  had  pro- 
posed to  examine  by  a  different  stfuidard  with  substantially  the 
same  results. 


NOTE  ON  THE  HEALTH  ASPECTS  OF  SEWAGE 
IKEIGATION. 

Wb  have   been  favoured  by  Dr.  R  Boyd  with  the  following 
note  on  this  subject : — 

''The  following  statement  of  sewage  irrigation,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years'  residence  and  upwards  in  the  Somersetshire  County  Asylum,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  for  insertion  in  the  PraetUioner, 
d-propoa  of  the  article  in  the  May  number. 

"  The  architect  of  the  Somerset  Asylum,  the  late  Mr.  Moffat,  who  was  specially 
interested  in  sewage  arrangements  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  took  advan- 
tage of  its  sloping  site  and  had  a  large  brick  tank  built ;  it  was  situated  141  yards 
distant  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  sewage  was  carried  into  it  by  drains. 
About  twelve  acres  of  land  adjoining  and  below  this  tank  were  irrigated  with  the 
sewage.  Trunk  drains  were  made  through  the  land,  with  hatches  at  certain 
distances,  and  these  drains  were  again  carried  into  smaller  tanks,  from  which  the 
sewage  could  be  pumped  or  drawn  as  required.  The  high  road  ran  through  part 
of  the  land,  and  a  pipe  was  laid  underneath  by  which  the  sewage  was  again  carried 
into  meadow  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  crops  thus  produced  were 
most  exuberant,  especially  cabbages,  of  which  some  were  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds  in  weight ;  in  one  season  Italian  rye-grass 
was  cut  seven  times,  so  rapid  was  its  growth.  These  crops  were  found  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  cows'  milk. 

"The  food  was  varied,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  quantity  consumed  by 
one  cow,  on  four  days  respectively,  was  150  lbs.  of  cabbages  the  first  day,  160  lbs. 
of  turoipe  the  second  day,  40  lbs.  of  hay  the  third  day,  and  155  lbs.  of  mangold- 
wurzel  the  fourth  day. 

"A  double-barrel  liquid  manure  lifting  pump  with  iron  pipes  was  subsequently 
prorided,  by  which  the  sewage  was  raised  to  small  tanks  in  the  garden  behind  the 
house ;  this  sewage  was  found  especially  usefril  in  dry  seasons.  During  my  resi- 
dence no  case  of  enteric  fever  ever  occurred,  or  no  epidemic  or  disease  of  any 
kind  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  sewage  irrigation.  The  vegetables  and 
milk  thus  produced  were  all  consumed  in  the  establishment  On  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  under  sewage,  cultivation  by  spade  labour  was  employed,  and 
no  complaint  was  made  by  the  labourers,  attendants,  or  patients  employed  under 
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them,  of  whom  the  number  was  yeiy  great.    The  sewage  became  deodorised  when 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  soil,  which  was  a  red  loam  on  clay. 

"The  sewage  of  the  farm-yard  was  also  collected  in  a  tank  and  was  carried  by 
means  of  a  water-cart  and  distributed  on  the  grass  land  :  this  was  occasionally 
offensive  at  the  moment,  when  the  weather  was  dry  and  earth  hard.  There  was 
an  escape  to  the  high  road  from  the  oyerflow  of  the  tank  when  neglected :  this  was 
complained  of^  and  upon  one  occasion  the  occurrence  of  malignant  scarlatina 
in  a  family  was  attributed  to  this  cause ;  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that 
the  well  which  supplied  their  house  was  close  to  and  below  the  level  of  the 
churchyard." 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SODIC  BROMIDE  AS  A  NERVOUS 

SEDATIVE. 

BY  W.  AINSLIB   HOLLIS,   M.D. 

SoDic  bromide,  or,  to  use  its  vulgar  name,  bromide  of  sodium, 
although  for  some  years  known  to  have  a  therapeutic  action 
somewhat  similar  to  its  analogue,  the  potassium  salt,  has,  I 
consider,  been  lately  somewhat  unfairly  "  shelved  "  by  pharma- 
ceutists, whilst  its  more  highly  favoured  rival  has  been  introduced 
to  the  profession  as  tJie  remedy  for  nearly  every  ailment  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Of  late  years,  however,  Dr.  Richardson  (in  the  pages  of 
this  journal  and  elsewhere)  has  shown  the  value  of  other  com- 
binations of  bromine  than  the  potassic  salt  alluded  to ;  and 
Hammond,  Nunneley,  Lavall^e,  and  others  have  also  investigated 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  bromine.  The  last  gentleman 
has  observed  the  action  of  the  sodic  salt  in  the  treatment  of 
spermatorrhoea.^  Hammond  showed  that  the  calcium  salt  was 
of  great  use  in  allaying  nervous  excitement  arising  from  excessive 
mental  anxiety,  and  that  it  induced  sleep  when  the  potassic 
bromide  in  large  doses  failed  to  do  so.*    I  need  not  here  allude 

*  **  Bromurcs  alcalins  dausle  Traitement  des  Affections  g^nito-nrinaires,"  noticed 
in  "  Annuaire  de  Th^rapflutique  pour  1873,"  par  A.  Boiichardat.  Paris f  p.  230. 

•  New  York  MedicalJoumaU  1^71,  II.  p.  694. 

NO.  LXII.  « 
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to  Dr.  Ricliardson's  well-known  observations  on  the  organic  bro- 
mides, as  they  have  abeady  been  published  in  these  pages.^ 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effect  of  the 
sodium  salt  in  various  forms  of  nervous  disease,  and  with  results 
which  at  all  events,  I  think,  justify  a  more  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  its  properties  before  finally  assigning  it  to  that 
limbo  of  useless  drugs  which  has  assumed  of  late  years  such 
unwieldy  proportions. 

The  salt  has  a  pungent  saline  flavour,  is  freely  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution.  During  the  course  of 
one  evening  I  took  five-and-twenty  grains  of  the  bromide  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  in  two  doses  of  ten  and  one  of  five  grains, 
at  intervals  of  about  half  an  hour.  The  effect  on  the  pulse  and 
temperature  was  negative;  upon  retiring  to  rest  as  usual,  I 
experienced  a  somewhat  pleasant  drowsy  sensation  and  slept 
remarkably  well,  although  I  awoke  several  times  during  the 
night,  as  is  customary  with  me.  Towards  morning,  however,  I 
felt  a  numbness  and  tingling  in  both  fore-arms  and  in  my  right 
leg :  these  sensations  did  not  entirely  disappear  for  some  hours 
subsequently.  During  the  operation  of  the  drug,  I  passed  the 
usual  quantity  of  urine,  of  normal  colour.  I  ought  to  state  that 
shortly  after  each  dose  of  the  medicine  I  experienced  a  burning 
sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  which  quickly  passed  off.  Beyond 
the  above  symptoms — pointing  principally  to  a  "  decreased  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerves  which  govern  common  sensibility,"  to  use 
Dr.  Kichardson's  words— of  the  bromides  generally,  no  special 
peculiarity  was  observable  in  the  action  of  the  sodic  bromide. 

I  shall  here  briefly  give  my  experience  of  its  effects  as  a 
remedy  in  various  forms  of  nervous  excitement. 

Fred.  B.  came  under  my  treatment  on  Nov.  13,  1872,  for 
confirmed  epilepsy.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  a 
dark  sallow  complexion ;  his  face  was  spotted  with  acne  punc- 
tata; his  eyes  somewhat  deep-set,  and  placed  closer  together 
than  usual  From  his  early  childhood  he  had  been  subject  to 
inveterate  epileptic  attacks,  the  fits  averaging  in  frequency  three 
or  four  weekly.  For  the  first  month  he  was  treated  with  half- 
drachm  doses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  three  times  daily 
combined  with  a  nightly  dose  of  one-third  of  a  grain  of  the 
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extract  of  belladonna.  As  he  still  continued  to  have  severe  fits 
occasionally  (although  their  frequency  was  somewhat  diminished), 
a  seton  was  inserted  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  For  a  short  time 
subsequently  the  fits  appeared  to  diminish,  both  in  severity  and 
frequency,  under  this  treatment :  he,  however,  complained  of 
lowness  of  spirits  and  general  debility.  I  accordingly,  on  the 
19th  December,  prescribed  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  to  be  taken  three  times  daily. 
This  treatment  was  only  continued  a  week,  as  the  symptoms 
returned  with  all  their  former  severity.  I  then  gave  him  forty 
grains  of  the  potassic  bromide  three  times  during  the  twenty-^ 
four  hours :  he,  however,  had  three  severe  fits  in  the  following 
week.  On  January  30,  1873,  I  added  half  a  drachm  of  the 
guccus  conii  to  the  mixture:  the  fits,  although  somewhat 
diminished  in  frequency  (one  occurring  once  a  week  upon  the 
average),  were  severe  when  they  took  place.  With  the  exception 
of  a  fresh  seton  inserted  into  the  neck  on  March  13,  no  change 
of  treatment  was  made  until  May  22.  At  this  period,  as  the 
epilepsy  continued,  I  tried  the  effect  of  a  small  dose  (three 
grains)  of  sodic  bromide  in  water  three  times  daily :  during 
the  next  week  he  had 'two  fits.  On  May  29  I  increased  each 
dose  to  fifteen  grains :  during  the  following  week  he  had  not  had 
a  fit,  although  he  stated  that  he  occasionally  "fell  about."  I  con- 
sider this  was  probably  the  result  of  attacks  of  the  "petit  mal ;" 
in  other  words,  the  greater  evil  was  transformed  to  the  less.  On 
June  5  I  augmented  the  dose  to  twenty  grains  of  the  salt. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  stated  that  he  had  had  one  fit,  and 
that  his  general  health  was  much  improved.  I  have  detailed 
this  case  somewhat  fully  in  order  to  show  that  in  the  sodic 
bromide  I  consider  we  have  a  powerful  remedy  in  arresting  (or 
at  all  events  dimiaishing)  attacks  of  epilepsy.  The  sodium  salt 
appeared  in  the  above  case  to  exert  a  greater  proportional 
influence  in  checking  the  epileptic  seizures  than  did  the 
potassium  salt. 

In  another  case,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
subject  to  epilepsy  since  birth,  after  acquiring  the  habit  of 
taking  ten  grains  of  the  potassic  bromide  in  decoction  of  bark 
three  times  daily,  with  the  eifect  of  checking  the  seizures,  was 
placed  upon  three-grain  doses  of  the  sodium  salt  in  place  of  other 
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medicine ;  and  even  this  small  quantity  prevented  the  return  of 
the  fits,  although  he  felt  much  depressed.  This  depression  of 
spirits  I  find  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  exhibition 
of  this  salt,  and  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
cases  I  have  or  shall  have  occasion  to  detail  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  sodium  salt,  the  watery  solution  of  the  drug  was 
invariably  used.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  such  depression  of 
spirits  might  be  advantageously  counteracted  by  the  addition 
of  some  tonic,  such  as  cinchona  bark,  to  the  daily  dose  of  the 
bromide,  or  possibly  by  the  admixture  of  small  quantities  of 
the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  as  has  been  found  useful  upon  the 
accession  of  similar  symptoms  after  the  exhibition  of  the  potassic 
bromida  In  a  third  case  of  epilepsy,  a  cigar-maker,  aged  25, 
who  had  occasionally  as  many  as  five  fits  in  one  day,  had  no 
return  of  the  fits  after  taking  daily  fifteen  grains  of  the  sodium 
salt  in  three  doses  of  five  grains  each ;  he  also  suffered  from 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  a  **  dull,  heavy  feffling." 

In  two  cases  of  nervous  excitement  induced  by  mental  anxiety 
the  sodium  bromide  in  small  doses  gave  great  relief  In  a  case 
of  vertigo  (probably  epileptic)  it  did  not  seem  to  relieve  the 
symptoms ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  afflicted  with  in- 
somnia,  the  watery  solution  of  the  salt  in  ten-grain  doses 
appeared  to  do  positive  harm.  He  was  attacked  with  severe 
vertigo,  fell  down  in  the  bed-room,  and  cut  his  head. 

Notwithstanding  these  adverse  cases,  I  think  we  have  in 
sodic  bromide  a  valuable  nervous  sedative,  when  it  is  judiciously 
used. 


« WRITER'S  CEAMP:"  ITS  PATHOLOGY  AND 
TREATMENT. 

BY  a    V.   POORE,  M.D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 

PART  III. 

In  considering  cases  of  "Writer's  Cramp"  we  have  hitherto 
directed  our  attention  to  those  instances  (as  being  most  common^ 
in  which  certain  muscles  have  been  exhausted  by  excessive 
stimulation.  It  will  be  advisable/ before  considering  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  to  point  out  that  the  irritability  of  a 
muscle  may  be  lessened  or  annulled  by  causes  other  than  that 
of  over-stimulation,  and  that  when  the  muscles  thus  affected  are 
those  of  pen-prehension,  we  get  a  condition  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  writer's  cramp  except  by  its  history.  I  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a  gentleman  who  S2cddenly  experiencec 
great  difficulty  in  writing.  He  is  a  writer  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  while  engaged  at  a  competitive  examination  he  found  one 
morning,  on  beginning  his  paper,  that  his  handwriting  was  bad 
and  shaky  (much  resembling  the  third  sample  of  writing  in  the 
lithograph  which  accompanied  the  second  part  of  this  paper), 
that  he  was  able  to  write  only  slowly,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
grasp  his  pen  very  tightly,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  adjust 
his  pen  between  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  without  the 
help  of  the  left.  He  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in 
other  acts :  there  was  no  very  evident  loss  of  power  in  the 
hand,  and  on  a  cursory  examination  the  case  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  one  of  true  writer's  cramp.  A  careful 
examination  at  once  revealed  the  true  cause  of  his  difficulty. 
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which  was  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve^  brought  on  apparently 
by  prolonged  compression  by  resting  the  elbow  on  the  table 
while  poring  over  a  book.  In  this  case,  some  of  the  normal 
muscles  of  pen-prehension  were  paralysed,  and  .the  big  flexors 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  were  supplying  their  place.  AU 
voluntary  power  over  the  interossei  and  other  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  ulnar  nerve  was  quite  lost,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  reaction  of  these  muscles  to  electricity  was  that  which  is 
usual  in  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis ;  a  too  ready  response  to 
galvanism,  but  diminished  irritability  to  faradisra. 

Another  case,  in  some  degree  resembling  the  above,  is  that  of 
a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  who  has  been  troubled  with 
writer's  cramp  for  thirteen  years.  He  has  never  done  much 
writing,  certainly  nothing  which  would  be  likely  to  overtire  his 
muscles ;  he  does  not  attribute  his  failure  of  writing-power  to 
any  cause,  and  cannot  say  precisely  at  what  period  it  came  on. 
On  testing  the  power  of  the  hand  and  arm,  it  was  found  that 
movements  involving  the  use  of  any  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  or  musculo-spiral  nerves  were  feebly  executed  and 
soon  caused  fatigue';  and  on  further  testing  the  electric  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  it  was  found 
that  the  muscles  deriving  their  nervous  supply  from  the  median 
manifested  a  normal  amount  of  irritability  to  both  currents,  but 
that  those  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  or  ulnar  responded 
too  much  to  galvanism,  and  too  little  tp  faradism.  The  cause 
of  this  failure  of  power  was  not  evident,  but  the  appearance  of 
some  coppery  spots  upon  the  skin  induced  me  to  prescribe 
iodide  of  potassium ;  with  what  result  I  have  not  learnt. 

A  third  case— one  of  true  writer's  cramp,  but  possessing  a 
peculiarity  which  would  remove  it  from  the  ordinary  category 
— is  that  of  a  gentleman  whose  failure  of  power  came  on  two 
years  ago,  while  engaged  in  working  veiy  hard  at  writing  out  a 
course  of  lectures.  He  states  that  he  has  always  had  occasional 
difficulties  in  writing,  and  that  even  from  a  boy  the  act  of 
writing  soon  fatigued  him.  One  of  the  muscles  most  at  fault 
was  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb,  which  was  not  only  weak,  but 
visibly  wasted.  While  writing  he  held  his  pen  very  tightl}'-, 
with  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  kept  at  a  complete  right 
angle  with  the  shaft  of  thd  pen.    On  examining  the  hands,  it 
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was  found  that  both  thumbs  were  almost  absolutely  stiff  at  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  which  did  not  admit  of  flexion  or 
abduction.  This  immobility  had,  he  said,  always  existed,  and 
doubtless  accounted  for  the  necessity  of  the  extreme  flexion  of 
the  ungual  phalanx  during  pen-prehension,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

I  have  been  informed  of  two  instances  among  musicians 
where  prolonged  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Schumann,  has 
resulted  in  loss  of  power.  One  case  was  that  of  a  yioUn  player 
who  has  lost  the  power  of  grasping,  and  consequently  of  fingering, 
the  instrument  with  the  left  hand.  The  other  case  is  that  of  a 
performer  on  the  violoncello  who  has  lost  the  power  of  "  making 
the  nut ;"  that  is,  of  shortening  the  strings  of  the  instrument 
by  means  of  extreme  pressure  exerted  by  the  phalangeal  joint 
of  the  thumb,  through  the  action  of  the  abductor  pollicis. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  with  profit  to  the  mode  of 
examining  patients  suffering  from  loss  of  writing-power.  The 
lesion  causing  such  loss  of  power  is  often  extremely  obscure ; 
and  the  greatest  care  and  the  most  painstaking  and  prolonged 
examination  are  generally  necessary  for  its  detection.  My  mode 
of  proceeding  with  a  patient  is  as  follows : — First,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  certain  facts  as  to  the  family  history  of  the  patient 
and  the  history  of  his  ailment,  and  for  this  end  the  following 
questions  should  be  put  Is  he  a  scrivener,  and  does  he  habitu- 
ally, or  has  he  at  any  period  of  his  life,  exercised  the  functions 
of  writing  to  an  excessive  amount  ?  How  long  has  the  disease 
existed,  and  did  it  come  on  gradually  or  suddenly  ?  Does  the 
patient  attribute  the  onset  of  the  disease  to  any  definite  cause, 
and  did  it  clearly  follow  any  extraordinary  effort  of  writing  or 
similar  exercise,  such  as  etching,  drawing,  knitting  ?  By  the 
answers  to  these  questions  one  is  often  able  to  get  some  insight 
into  the  case.  If  the  patient  be  a  scrivener,  and  if  he  attributes 
his  loss  of  power  to  a  definite  cause,  such  as  very  excessive 
writing,  one  expects  to  find  certain  weak  muscles.  If  the  loss 
of  power  came  on  absolutely  suddenly  and  after  no  extraordinary 
exertion,  one  would  expect  to  find  definite  paralysis  of  one  or 
more  nerves.  If  the  patient  is  not  in  the  habit  of  writing 
excessively,  and  if  the  disease  has  crept  upon  him  gradually 
and  he  cannot  say  definitely  why  or  when,  then  one  would 
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expect  to  find  the  lesion  to  be  in  the  nerves  rather  than  the 
muscles.  A  history  of  hereditary  tendency  towards  writer's 
cramp  or  any  other  neurosis  would  of  course  materially  in- 
fluence both  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

The  next  step  is  to  strip  the  patient  to  the  waist,  and  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  upper  limbs,  comparing  one  with  the 
other.  In  this  way  any  wasting  of  muscles  will  be  detected, 
and  the  general  state  of  muscular  nutrition  in  both  arms  can  be 
estimated.  An  examination  of  the  nails,  and  the  history  which 
the  patient  gives  as  to  the  utility  and  quality  of  his  nails,  are  of 
great  importance  as  affording  evidence  of  the  state  of  nutrition.  I 
have  found  thin,  papety,  brittle,  pitted,  or  notched  nails  in  at  least 
half-a-dozen  cases.  In  only  one  instance  have  I  detected  di§tinct 
evidence  of  wasting  of  any  one  muscle  (the  flexor  longus 
poUicis),  and  even  in  this  case  it  was  a  question  how  much  of 
the  wasting  was  due  to  a  wristlet  which  the  patient  had  been 
wearing.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  arms  have  been  flabby 
and  the  reverse  of  muscular,  And  in  two  cases  the  right  arm  was 
in  a  trifling  degree  more  flabby  and  less  muscular  than  the  left. 

Ask  the  patient  to  write,  giving  him  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  a 
good  quill  pen,  and  something  to  copy,  and  notice  very  carefully 
how  he  sets  about  it  Look  to  the  mode  of  pen-prehension,  and 
observe  whether  or  no  the  pen  is  readily  arranged  in  the  right 
hand,  and  whether  the  assistance  of  the  left  is  required.  Any 
difficulty  in  this  points  to  weakness  of  the  interossei  or  other 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand,  for  the  patient  finds  an  awkward- 
ness in  producing  those  lateral  movements  of  the  fingers  which 
are  necessary  for  the  comfortable  settling  of  the  pen  in  the 
writing  position.  It  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  to  asceriain 
exactly  how  the  pen  is  held,  and  what  muscles  are  employed  for 
that  purpose.  Patients  who  have  the  disease  in  an  advanced 
form  can  only  hold  their  pens  by  some  method  more  or  less 
grotesque,  such  as  grasping  it  with  the  entire  hand,  or  inter- 
lacing it  in  the  way  one  interlaces  a  penknife  when  using  it 
for  erasing.  In  others  the  pen-prehension  is  more  natural, 
perhaps  quite  natui:al,  or  possibly  the  first  finger  is  not  used,  or 
the  thumb  has  its  ungual  phalanx  bent  at  a  right  angle.  Notice 
whether  the  pen  is  tightly  or  lightly  grasped.  Place  the  fingers 
on  the  wrist,  and  feel  if  the  flexor  tendons  are  tense  or  lax. 
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Make  him  write  with  a  soft  cork  penholder,  and  see  if  tlie  force 
employed  is  suflScient  to  bend  it.  One  of  my  patients  snapped 
a  cork  penholder  in  two  while  trying  to  write  with  it  Is  the 
pen  too  firmly  pressed  upon  the  paper?  are  the  lines  too  thick  ? 
and  can  you  see  daylight  between  the  nibs  of  the  pen? 
Observations  on  these  little  points  may  each  give  its  quota 
of  information.  Next  as  to  stroke-making.  How  is  it  ac- 
complished? Whether  by  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fingers  and  thumb  as  it  should  be,  or  by  movements  of  the 
wrist  or  shoulder  ?  Does  the  patient  keep  his  wrist  upon  the 
paper,  or  is  the  fore-arm  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  ? 
What  is  the  position  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  ?  Is  it  poised  as 
it  should  be,  or  is  the  position  that  of  complete  pronation,  as 
may  be  the  case  where  the  weakness  of  the  supinators  is  very 
marked  ?  Always  look  for  associated  movements ;  for  although 
we  may  be  unable  to  explain  them,  they  €tre  nevertheless,  I 
believe,  a  very  certain  sign  of  muscular  weakness  somewhere* 
The  tricks  to  wliich '  a  patient  has  recourse  to  overcome  his 
difficulties  are  generally  most  instructive.  As  an  example  I 
may  mention  the  case  of  the  gentleman  (mentioned  above)  who 
had  a  semi-paralytic  condition  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  who 
was  only  able  to  write  by  pressing  his  fore-arm  close  to  the 
trunk  because  (apparently)  of  the  weak  uncertain  action  of  his 
supinators  and  triceps  extensor. 

Lastly,  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  when  and  why  the  patient 
fails  in  his  writing.  Some  cannot  begin  to  write,  and  fail 
almost  immediately  ;  others  begin  very  well,  and  only  fail  after 
a  certain  time.  In  the  first  instance  the  irritability  of  certain 
muscles  will  be  found  more  evidently  below  par  than  in  the 
second  instance.  Some  are  stopped  by  genuine  spasm,  some 
by  tremor,  some  by  an  extreme  and  agonising  sense  of  fatigue 
extending  all  up  the  arm,  or  felt  only  at  certain  points.  And 
lastly,  some  are  stopped  by  the  evident  "  giving  out "  of  certain 
muscles.  For  example,. in  one  of  my  patients  with  extreme 
weakness  of  the  extensor  prinii  internodii  poUicis,  the  phalan- 
geal angle  of  his  thumb  "gives  way;"  in  another  the  first 
finger  refuses  to  remain  on  the  pen ;  while  in  others  the  hand 
rolls  over  towards  pronation  or  supination,  or  the  pen  slips  from 
the  fingers  and  evades  the  grasp  from  no  very  evident  cause. 
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Next  proceed  to  examine  the  irritability  of  individual  muscles 
by  means  of  faradkm  and  galvanism,  and  their  power  of  work 
by  the  performance  of  voluntary  muscular  acts  involving,  if 
possible,  only  one  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  at  a  time.  For 
testing  the  irritability  to  electricity  of  both  kinds  a  small 
rheophore  is  necessary,  and  each  of  the  small  muscles  of  the 
hand  must  be  tested  separately  and  compared  with  its  fellow 
on  the  opposite  limb.  Often  a  very  decided  lessening  of  faradic 
irritability  is  noticeable  in  certain  of  the  normal  or  abnormal 
muscles  of  pen-prehension,  but  often  the  difference  is  not  so 
much  in  the  actual  presence  or  absence  of  irritability  as  in  the 
amount  of  contraction  which  follows  the  application  of  the 
faradic  irritant  Occasionally  it  is  found  that  some  muscles 
not  only  respond  too  sluggishly  to  faradism,  but  that  the  same 
or  others  are  too  ready  in  their  response  to  galvanism.  The 
power  of  voluntary  movement  possessed  by  individual  muscles 
should  be  ascertained  by  making  the  patient  perform  not  only 
the  coarse  movements  such  as  flexion,  extension,  pronation, 
and  supination,  but  also  a  series  of  movements  with  each  finger, 
so  as  to  test  the  interossei ;  and  by  making  him  move  the 
individual  joints  of  his  thumb,  &c.,  always  comparing  the 
power  of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other.  As  a  preliminary, 
the  question  should  always  be  put  whether  or  no  the  patient 
experiences  any  diflficulty  in  performing  muscular  acts  other 
than  that  of  writing.  A  patient,  in  answering  this  question  a 
few  days  ago,  told  me  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  with 
certain  acts,  but  not  with  others.  "For  example,"  he  said,  "  I 
can't  draw  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle  because  of  the  screwing 
movement."  On  questioning  him  still  further,  I  found  that  he 
was  not  able,  without  giving  himself  pain,  to  unfasten  a  carriage 
door,  and  that  for  this  act  he  invariably  used  his  ^  left  hand. 
On  examining  him,  it  was  found  that  the  act  of  supination  was 
performed  with  difficiUty  and  occasioned  great  fatigue.  In 
another  case  the  exercising  of  the  interossei  muscles  by 
separating  •  and  approximating  the  fingers  was  not  only  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  but  its  performance  at  once  occasioned 
tremor.  In  performing  these  acts,  it  will  be  seen  probably 
that  some  are  far  more  readily  performed  than  others,  and 
that  an  intense  feeling  of  fatigue  is  the  immediate  result  of 
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the  attempt  to  perform  some  exercises.  Always  look,  too,  for 
associated  movements,  which,  as  said  above,  are  always  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  often  only  make  their  appearance  when  the 
weak  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  is  called  into  action. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  determined,  viz.  the  existence 
or  not  of  a  hypersensitive  or  neuralgic  condition  of  any  of  the 
nerves  of  the  arm  ;  a  condition  which  I  have  myself  observed 
upon  two  occasions,  and  which  Meyer  mentions  as  occurring 
in  three  of  the  five  cases  which  he  records. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  for  the  relief  of  which  so  numerous 
and  such  various  therapeutic  agents  have  been  employed  as 
for  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  and  we  shall  find  that  a 
consideration  of  the  treatment  may  throw  much  confirmatory 
light  upon  the  pathology.  The  object  of  much  of  the  treat- 
ment which  has  been  employed  has  been  to  contrive  by  some 
means  to  avoid  using  those  muscles  which  have  become  irritably 
weak.  For  this  purpose,  DieflFenbach,  Stromeyer,  Aug.  Tuppert, 
and  others  have  practised  tenotomy  with  the  effect  of  relieving 
the  patient  for  a  time,  but  with  the  almost  invariable  result  of 
the  return  of  the  disease  after  a  greater  or  less  interval.  By 
tenotomy  the  patient  is  simply  compelled  to  employ  other 
muscles  for  pen-prehension,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been 
expected  that  the  complete  holiday  which  the  tenotomised 
muscles  enjoy  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  irritability 
of  the  muscle  by  such  time  as,  its  tendon  being  re-united,  it 
should  again  be  called  upon  to  exercise  its  functions.  The 
results  of  tenotomy  in  this  disease,  however,  go  to  prove  that 
complete  and  forced  inertness  without  any  healthy  exercise  has 
not  the  power  of  restoring  muscular  tone. 

Cazenave,  and  others  who  have  imitated  him,  have  thought 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  disease  by  providing  the  patient  with 
some  mechanical  support  for  the  pen,  strapped  to  the  hand  or 
fore-arm.  Means  like  this  may  enable  a  patient  to  continue 
to  use  his  damaged  limb,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  arrange- 
ments are  comparable  merely  to  the  starch  bandage  and  the 
crutches  which  give  to  a  man  with  a  broken  leg  the  means  of 
progression.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  write  without  a 
prolonged  muscular  strain  somewhere;  for  even  though  the 
pen  be  strapped  to  the  fore-arm,  it  is  evident  that  the  fore-arm 
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has  to  be  kept  in  a  fixed  and  steady  position  for  writing,  and 
it  generally  happens  that  the  muscles  used  in  steadying  the 
pen,  however  big  and  near  to  the  shoulder  they  may  be,  sooner 
or  later  give  out,  as  did  their  diminutive  predecessors  in 
the  hand. 

Amongst  the  so-called  cures  for  writer's  cramp  are  the 
methods  of  holding  the  pen  coarsely,  as  by  grasping  it  in  the 
hand  like  a  field-marshal's  baton,  or  by  using  an  enormous 
penholder,  such  as  a  walking-stick.  Again,  various  forms 
of  penholders  have  been  devised,  and  I  know  of  one  case 
in  which  the  patient .  manages  to  write  by  means  of  a  pen- 
holder shaped  like  a  peg-top,  which  he  grasps  tightly  in 
his  palm  (by  means  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers),  but  it  is 
evident  that  by  shifts  like  these  the  disease  is  no  more  cured 
.  than  an  obstruction  at  the  glottis  is  cured  by  means  of 
tracheotomy. 

Almost  the  only  curative  agent  which  has  acquired  any 
reputation  is  rest,  and  all  writers  on  this  disease  are  agreed 
that  rest  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  rest  we  mean 
abstention  merely  from  writing,  not  forced  abstention  from 
muscular  acts  of  all  kinds,  for  in  this  latter  way  there  is  a  risk 
of  causing  atrophy  of  the  weakened  muscles,  and  but  small 
chance  of  improving  their  tone.  If  the  disease  is  treated  early 
in  its  course,  and  the  patient  is  able  upon  its  first  appearance 
to  abandon  writing  for  a  time,  the  muscles  recover  their  tone, 
and  he  is  able  to  resume  his  occupation  after  an  interval  of  a 
month  or  two.  Patients  in  whom  symptoms  of  writer's  cramp 
have  ever  appeared  should  always  be  warned  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  perform  an 'excessive  amount  of  writing,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  may  be  followed  by  disastrous 
consequences.  If  his  occupation  be  that  of  a  writing  clerk,  it 
is,  I  think,  absolutely  'necessary  for  his  future  happiness  that 
his  employment  should  be  changed,  perhaps  not  entirely,  but 
lightened  at  least,  by  finding  some  employment  which  may 
alternate  with  the  periods  of  writing.  To  allow  a  patient  with 
writer's  cramp  to  continue  his  excessive  writing  is  like  allowing 
a  dyspeptic  to  continue  with  the  diet  which  we  know  is  the 
cause  of  his  dyspepsia.  I  may  here  perhaps  remark  that  1 
believe  there  are  very  many  cases  of  incipient  writer's  cramp  to 
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be  found  in  public  and  private  offices,  and  it  is  very  common  to 
find  that  a  clerk  begins  to  hold  bis  pen  in  some  queer  way 
merely  because  he  gets  on  better  with  the  new  method  than 
by  the  old.  If  such  cases  were  carefully  examined,  I  believe 
we  should  often  detect  a  weakened  muscle.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  writer's  cramp  rarely  comes  under  the  eye  of  a  phy- 
sician till  it  has  existed  months  or  years  and  has  made  con- 
siderable advances.  The  patients  go  on  for  indefinite  periods 
of  time,  merely  thinking  that  their  hindrance  arises  from  their 
own  stupidity,  and  it  is  only  when  the  various  shifts  for  relieving 
one  muscle  after  another  have  been  unconsciously  employed 
and  exhausted,  that  the  patient  seeks  advice. 

Liniments  and  douches  have  been  often  prescribed,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  may  quicken  nutritive  processes,  I  believe  them  to 
be  useful.  One  of  my  patients  with  a  neuralgic  condition  of 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve  experienced  some  relief  from  using  an 
aconite  liniment 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  been  used  and  have  enjoyed  a  certain 
reputation,  and  I  believe  that  if  such  gymnastics  be  directed 
towards  the  rhythmical  exercise  of  the  affected  muscles, 
much  good  may  be  done.  The  muscles  become  weakened  and 
irritable  because,  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Paget,  "  the  rhythm 
of  nutrition  is  perverted ;"  and  I  believe  that  by  the  employ- 
ment of  rhythmical  exercises  very  much  good  may  be  done. 

With  regard  to  drugs  and  constitutional  treatment,  I  will  say 
that  everything  which  improves  the  patient's  general  health  is 
capable  to  some  extent  of  improving  his  local  ailment ;  and 
while  his  local  ailment  is  under  treatment,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  regulate  with  great  care  the  functions  of  the  body. 
The  nervine  tonics  are  all  useful,  but  must  not  be  used  indis- 
criminately. I  have  found  strychnine  of  great  service  in  one  or 
two  cases  where  the  patient's  general  health  was  much  below 
par,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  state  of  mental  depi-ession.  In 
highly  nervous  excitable  people,  and  especially  in  one  case 
where  there  was  distinct  muscular  spasm,^  it  was  found  that 
strychnine  served  merely  to  increase  the  patient's  condition. 
In  such  cases,  and  especially  when  the  patient  is  excitable  and 
anxious,  nervous  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  a  bad  sleeper, 
*  See  Pradilioiver  for  September  1872.^ 
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I  have  found  the  greatest  possible  service  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  bromide  of  potassium. 

TVith  regard  to  local  treatment,  the  same  principles  should 
guide  us  as  in  the  treatment  of  all  other  diseases,  viz.  remove 
the  cause,  and  heal  the  damaged  parts.  The  patient  with 
advanced  writer's  cramp  should  he  forbidden  to  write  at  all  for 
a  time ;  but  I  see  no  objection  to  his  doing  a  moderate  amount 
of  writing  with  the  left  hand  while  the  right  is  under  treatment. 
The  mechanism  of  writing  and  the  cause  of  failure  should  be 
fully  explained  to  the  patient,  a  proper  and  normal  prehension 
of  the  pen  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  he  should  be  prevented 
from  grasping  the  pen  too  tightly  and  from  using  for  this 
purpose  any  but  the  proper  muscles.  This  may  be  done  partly 
by  precept  and  partly  by  making  the  patient  write  with  a  soft- 
pointed  instrument  The  use  of  quill  pens  should  be  insisted 
upon,  or  a  soft  pencil  or  fine-pointed  paint-brush  may  be  used 
for  practising  writing.  The  patient  is  generally  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  child  as  regards  the  act  of  writing.  Not  only  has 
he  to  learn  afresh  how  to  hold  aud  move  his  pen,  but  he  has 
also  to  unlearn  the  vicious  modes  of  writing  into  which  he  has 
been  forced  by  circuinstances. 

With  regard  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  affected  muscles, 
we  have,  I  believe,  two  means  of  materially  improving  their  con- 
dition. One  is  the  application  of  electricity,  and  the  other  is 
rhythmical  exercise.  With  regard  to  electricity,  I  believe  that 
galvanism  continuously  applied  is  preferable  to  faradism.  I 
am  well  aware  that  faradism  has  been  used  with  advantage  by 
Zuradelli,  Meyer,  Haupt,and  Dr.  Buzzard;  but  I  feel  that  faradism 
must  be  rather  a  dangerous  application,  and  that  by  using  so 
powerful  a  stimulant  we  run  no  small  risk  of  exhausting  what 
little  irritability  remains  in  the  muscles.  In  the  hands  of  most 
physicians  faradism  has  done  no  good,  and  Duchenne  says  very 
definitely  that  its  employment,  even  by  himself,  has  not  been 
followed  by  success.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  of  Dr. 
Buzzard's  two  cases  reported  in  the  Practitioner  for  August  la^t, 
one  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  definite  local  paralysis  rather  than 
true  writer's  cramp.  The  great  use  of  faradism  is  undoubted 
in  cases  where  voluntary  movement  is  no  longer  possible,  but 
where  voluntary  power  remains  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
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artificial  stimulation  of  the  muscles  is  to  be  recommended.  I 
believe,  and  have,  I  think,  to  some  extent  proved,  that  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  galvanism  is  of  the  greatest  service  in 
writer's  cramp.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  galvanic 
current  has  a  powerful  influence  on  nutrition.  After  passing  a 
current  through  a  limb,  by  putting  the  positive  sponge  over  the 
brachial  plexus  in  the  axilla,  and  allowing  the  hand  to  rest  in  a 
basin  of  tepid  water  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  the  limb 
feels  warm  and  comfortable,  and  any  painful  feeling  of  fatigue 
is  removed.  Patients  often  express  the  greatest  pleasure  during 
this  manoeuvre,  and  this  fact  alone  is  some  indication  of  its 
therapeutic  value.  Another  advantage  which  the  galvanic  has 
over  the  faradic  current  is  that  it  allows  of  voluntary  muscidar 
action  during  its  continuanQe,  and  rhythmical  exercises  of  the 
affected  muscles  can  be  practised  at  the  same  time  that  the 
current  is  being  passed  along  the  nerve  supplying  them.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  and  scientific  to  make 
use  of  the  natural  stimulus  as  long  as  we  can,  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  a  stimulus  which  is  wholly  artificial.  Again,  I  am 
sure  that  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  in  any  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles  is  very  much  increased  by  the  passage  of  a 
mild  galvanic  current  through  the  nerve  supplying  them.  The 
current  must  be  mild,  so  as  to  produce  a  maximum  amount  of 
cathelectrotonus  in  the  part  of  the  nerve  included  by  the  poles 
of  the  battery.  It  has  been  shown  as  a  laboratory  experiment 
that  a  nerve  in  this  condition  has  its  irritability  and  con- 
ductivity heightened,  and  the  experiments  which  I  published  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Practitioner,  as  well  as  subsequent 
clinical  observation  of  the  fact,  have  convinced  me  of  the  truth 
and  great  practical  utility  of  this  point;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  certain  movements  which,  when  the  patient  is  unaided,  are 
accomplished  only  with  difficulty,  are  effected  with  comparative 
case  when  the  current  is  transmitted  along  the  nerve.  My 
mode  of  using  the  current  is  as  follows: — One  pole  (the  positive) 
is  placed,  let  us  say,  in  the  axilla,  and  the  other  over  the  ulnar 
nerve  just  where  it  leaves  the  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle  en 
rotUe  for  the  olecranon.  The  strength  of  current  is  short  of  that 
which  causes  muscular  contraction,  but  is  just  sufficient  to 
make  the  patient  conscious  of  a  tingle  in  the  end  of  the  little 
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finger  when  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken.  The  patient  is 
then  made  to  exercise  the  interossei  by  separating  and  approxi- 
mating the  fingers  rhythmically.  Take  another  example  : — The 
positive  pole  may  be  placed  over  the  median  nerve  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  biceps,  and  the  negative  over  the  belly  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  while  the  patient  is  made  to  flex  rhythmically 
the  distal  phalanx  of  his  thumb:  or  again  the  positive  pole  may 
be  placed  high  in  the  axilla,  and  the  negative  over  the  musculo- 
spii*al  nerve  as  it  turns  forward  alongside  the  supinator  longus 
just  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow ;  and  the  patient  is  then  made 
to  supinate  the  hand  or  extend  the  fingers  rhythmically. 

Again,  the  anodyne  effects  of  the  galvanic  current  are  well 
known,  but  there  is  probably  no  form  of  pain  over  which  it  has 
such  complete  control  as  the  pain  of  muscular  fatigue,  the  form 
of  pain^  be  it  observed,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  writer's 
cramp.  Its  power  over  spasm,  one  of  the  occasional  compli- 
cations of  writer's  cramp,  is  also  well  known. 

The  eflfect  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  two  of  the  cases  which 
I  have  treated  myself  has  been  most  marked,  the  patient's  alle- 
viation following  immediately  on  the  first  application.  In  two 
other  cases  which  were  under  my  care  about  a  fortnight,  and  in 
which  considerable  writing-power  existed,  the  chief  symptoms 
being  tremor,  total  alleviation  resulted  in  one  case,  and  consi- 
derable diminution  of  the  tremor  in  the  other.  With  regard  to 
the  other  cases  I  can  hardly  speak,  as  I  only  saw  them  in  the 
course  of  consultation.  With  regard  to  treatment,  one  must 
remember  Trousseau's  dogma,  Longrie  maJadie,  l(mgue  traitement ; 
and  it  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  a  condition  which  has 
often  existed  for  years  before  it  comes  under  the  eye  of  the 
physician  can  be  cured  without  many  months  of  patient  and 
systematic  treatment.  The  worst  two  cases  I  have  seen,  the 
only  two,  in  fact,  in  which  the  loss  of  writing-power  was  total, 
have  been  treated  by  myself  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  with 
marked  success.  One  of  these  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
number  of  this  journal  for  September  1872.  I  propose  con- 
cluding this  paper  with  a  few  notes  of  the  other. 

Henry  MiUerd,  aged  40,  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Post 
Office,  came  to  consult  me  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  on 
October  5th,  1872.     He  is  a  "nervous "  man,  has  suffered  from 
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heuralgia,  and  has  one  sister  who  suffers  from  paraplegia.  Has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  writing  during  the  last  thirteen 
years,  often  writing  "  against  time."  States  that  in  the  summer 
-of  1868  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  control  over  his  pen,  and  was 
obliged  to  grasp  it  tighter.  He  managed,  however,  to  continue 
writing  tolerably  well  till  April  1872,  when  "  he  lost  control 
over  the  fore-finger,"  and  was  obliged  to  begin  holding  his  pen 
by  interlacing  it  among  the  fingers.  He  cannot  rest  his  wrist 
upon  the  desk  when  writing:  if  he  does  so,  the  fingers  and 
thumb  "start  away  from  the  pen."  He  complains  of  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  wrist-joint,  and  in  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the 
thumb.  He  has  now  completely  lost  the  power  of  writing  with 
his  right  hand,  and  has  learnt  to  use  the  left ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
he  is  quite  unable  to  write  with  the  left  hand  without  making 
spider-like  movements  with  the  fingers  of  the  right. 

Any  attempt  to  use  the  right  hand  causes  agonising  pain  from 
the  shoulder  downwards.  The  pain  is  the  pain  of  intense  over- 
fatigue, and  does  not  follow  the  line  of  the  nerves.  On  stripping 
him  it  was  found  that  there  was  nowhere  any  detectable  wasting 
of  any  muscle,  but  that  both  arms  were  soft  and  flabby,  and  the 
right  rather  smaller  than  the  left.  On  being  asked  to  write,  the 
whole  body  seemed  to  take  part  in  the  exertion ;  the  pen  was 
grasped  as  tightly  as  possible,  the  fore-arm  raised  off  the  table, 
the  shoulder  elevated.  An  incomplete  signature  was  all  that 
could  be  effected,  and  the  attempt  caused  great  pain  in  the 
limb.  On  testing  with  feradism,  it  was  found  that  the  inter- 
ossei,  the  abductor  poUicis,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the 
extensor  primi  intemodii,  contracted  far  less  readily  and  less 
forcibly  than  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  limb.  Voluntary 
movements  of  these  muscles  were  performed  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  as  was  also  the  movement  of  supination,  which  could 
only  be  effected  four  or  five  times  in  succession,  notwithstanding 
the  strongest  efforts  to  do  so.  The  phalangeal  joint  of  the  right 
thumb  has  a  curious  habit  of  "snapping"  audibly  at  intervals, 
which  is  due,  apparently,  to  the  spasmodic  and  unequal  action 
of  the  muscles  moving  it.  The  nails  of  both  hands  are  very 
bad  being  "  pitted  "  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

His  condition  is  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  his  menta 
state  is  one  of  great  depression,  his  writing-power  being  his 

NO.  Lxn.  H 
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source  of  income*  lithographed  fac-similes  of  this  patient's 
handwriting  are  given,  which  show  how  rapid  was  his  improve- 
ment under  treatment  On  the  first  application  of  the  current 
the  pain  in  his  arm  disappeared,  and  within  a  week  of  its  first 
application  he  could  manage  to  sign  his  name  with  tolerable 
ease.  His  writing  &om  this  time  rapidly  improved,  and  at 
present  his  handwriting,  when  he  is  allowed  to  use  his  right 
hand  (which  is  very  seldom),  is,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  as 
good  as  it  ever  was.  Samples  of  his  handwriting  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  lithograph.  The  first  three  samples  were 
written  respectively  on  the  5th,  12th,  and  21st  of  October, 
and  No.  4  on  the  1st  of  November.  The  other  two  samples 
are  dated.  Although  the  handwriting  is  now  very  good,  the 
pen-prehension  is  still  faulty,  and  I  have  forbidden  him  to  write 
until  he  can  do  so  with  the  pen  held  properly  and  lightly 
between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers.  Pen-prehension  has 
gradually  very  much  improved,  and  it  was  soon  noticeable  that 
the  efibrt  of  writing  had  much  decreased,  and  such  efforts  soon 
ceased  to  cause  fatigue.  First,  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder 
disappeared;  then  the  fore- arm  could  be  rested  on  the  table 
during  writing.  Next,  the  phalangeal  angle  of  the  thumb  no 
longer  gave  way,  and  now  he  can  write  very  comfortably  if  he 
holds  the  pen  only  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  (at  one 
time  the  first  finger  could  not  be  placed  on  the  penholder),  but 
any  attempt  to  use  the  middle  finger  bothers  him  very  much. 
On  testing  the  muscles  with  faradism,  it  is  now  found  that  the 
dorsal  interossei  on  either  side  of  the  middle  finger  respond /ir 
less  re^ily  than  their  fellows  of  the  left  hand,  but  that  the 
other  interossei,  which  were  weak  in  the  first  instance,  have 
recovered  their  normal  irritability.  Earlier  in  the  case  it  was 
evident  that  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  on  the  radial  side  of 
the  middle  metacarpal  bone  was  less  irritable  and  more  weak 
than  the  one  on  the  ulnar  side ;  and  by  placing  a  rheophore  on 
the  metacarpal  bone  so  as  to  influence  equally  the  muscles  on 
either  side,  the  first  phalanx  was  flexed,  but  dragged  by  the 
stronger  muscle  towards  the  ulnar  side. 

The  galvanism  has  been  used  in  the  manner  stated  above,  and 
the  variety  of  exercises  which  he  has  been  made  to  practise  is 
very  great.    Especially  he  has  been  made  to  hold  a  pen  or  pencil, 
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or  my  finger,  and  to  perform  with  it  the  movements  of  writing 
a  hundred  times  in  succession,  while  the  current  has  been  applied 
alternately  to  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  implicated.  At 
first  the  difficulty  of  this  exercise  was  extreme,  the  pen  frequently 
slipping  from  the  grasp  of  the  fingers.  At  present  it  can  be 
performed  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  The  only  movement 
at  present  in  performing  which  there  is  the  slightest  difficulty 
is  the  waggling  of  the  middle  finger  from  side  to  side  by  means 
of  the  interossei.  It  was  noticeable  very  early  in  the  case,  that 
the  fore- arm  had  got  firm  and  muscular,  and  that  the  pitting  had 
disappeared  almost  entirely  from  the  finger-nails.  The  patient's 
enjoyment  of  the  current  is  quite  laughable,  and  during  its 
application  he  frequently  uses  such  expressions  as  "  That's  com- 
fortingP''  Thai  seems  to  give  me  strength,*'  &c.  The  general  health 
has  much  improved,  a  fact  which  is  attributable  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  his  mental  depression,  as 
well  as  to  the  mixture  of  strychnine,  perchloride  of  iron,  and 
nitro-muriatic  acid  which  he  has  been  constantly  taking.  The 
snapping  of  the  thumb  has  almost  disappeared,  and  is  now  far 
less  frequent  and  less  loud. 

He  has  continued  to  use  the  left  hand  for  writing  while  he 
has  been  under  treatment.  The  movements  of  the  right  fingers 
while  writing  with  the  left  hand  have  quite  disappeared.  Once 
or  twice  he  has  complained  of  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  with  the 
left  hand,  but  this  has  always  been  immediately  removed  by 
the  current  The  amount  of  writing  which  he  has  done  during 
the  treatment  has  been  about  two  hours  a  day,  but  this  amount 
had  to  be  performed  often  rapidly  and  against  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  belief  that 
chronic  fatigue  from  over-strain  will  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
certain  other  progressive  functional  disorders.  In  fact,  I  have 
at  present  under  my  care  a  case  of  clonic  torticollis,  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  clearly  caused  by  the  over-straining  of  the 
left  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius.  I  shall  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  touch  upon  this  subject  and  report  the  above-mentioned 
case. 


MIGRAINE  FROM  INJURY  TO  THE  HEAD. 

BY  DOUGLAS  MORTON,  M.D., 
Physician  to  LouisvUle  Hospital,   U.S.A. 

I  WILL  oflTer  a  number  of  facts,  drawn  from  my  own  personal 
experience  of  migraine,  that  throw,  1  think,  a  flood  of  light  upon 
part  of  the  subject  out  of  which  arose  the  discussion  between 
Dr.  Anstie  and  Dr.  Dale. 

In  my  judgment  these  facts  very  distinctly  support  the  theory 
of  a  neurotic  origin.  The  symptoms  attending  all  my  attacks, 
in  order  and  character,  have  been  just  the  same  ;  and  each  attack, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  a  typical  expression  of  the  affection.  But  the  point  to  which 
I  would  especially  call  your  attention  is,  that  my  first  attack  was 
directly  and  immediately  indicced  by  an  injury. 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  while  a  student  at  college,  I  had  a 
severe  fall  from  a  swing  in  a  gymnasium,  my  head  striking  with 
great  violence  the  hard,  beaten  earth  beneath.  At  the  moment 
I  felt  no  pain,  but  experienced  a  horrible  sensation,  which  I 
suppose  is  best  described  by  the  word  stunned,  I  went  at  once 
to  my  room,  and  when,  after  a  short  time,  my  symptoms  had 
improved  a  little,  I  took  up  a  Greek  book  in  which  I  had  to 
prepare  a  lesson  for  that  day.  To  my  dismay  I  found  that  I 
could  see  only  the  left  half  of  the  open  book ;  and  if  I  directed 
my  attention  exclusively  to  a  line  or  a  word,  only  the  left  half 
of  that.  My  first  impression  was  that  my  right  eye  had  been 
injured  ;  and  when  I  looked  in  a  mirror  to  find  out  if  this  were 
the  case,  I  was  startled  at  not  being  able  to  see  any  part  of  the 
right  side  of  my  face.  I  held  my  hand  over  one  and  then  the 
other  of  my  eyes,  and  discovered,  as  I  supposed  at  the  moment, 
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that  the  injury  to  my  eyes  consisted  in  destruction  of  vision  in 
the  right  halves  of  both,  for  with  either  closed  I  could  see  the 
left  halves  of  objects  I  looked  at  with  the  other.  As  yet,  ajs  well 
as  I  recollect,  my  headache  had  not  commenced.  I  returned  to 
my  book  and  tried  to  translate,  but  found  this  impossible — the 
meanings  of  the  words  had  escaped  my  memory  almost  entirely. 
T  could  scarcely  pronounce  a  word — the  difficulty  seeming  to  be 
that  I  could  not  well  retain  a  conception  of  the  sound  repre- 
sented by  more  than  one  letter  at  once.  In  a  short  time  I  began 
to  sufifer  headache,  but  at  first  it  was  not  severe,  and  I  went  out 
and  joined  a  group  of  students  on  the  college  grounds,  in  whose 
conversation  I  ventured  to  participate.  I  found,  however,  that 
I  was  the45ubject  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  aphasia— I  could  intelli- 
gently follow  their  conversation,  but  had  not  the  power  to  select 
words  suited  to  the  expression  of  what  I  wished  to  say.  I  hit 
upon  words  in  a  most  curiously  random  way— a  verb,  perhaps, 
for  a  noun,  or  an  adverb  for  a  preposition.  My  headache  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  severity,  and  in  another  hour  became 
almost  intolerable.  Now  I  began  to  sufifer  nausea,  and  vomited, 
but  the  disturbemce  of  vision  had  entirely  passed  away.  I  soon 
recovered  from  the  sickness,  though  the  headache  lasted  the 
remainder  of  the  day — about  eight  hours. 

Had  I  suffered  no  subsequent  attack  of  migraine,  I  should 
now  regard  the  condition  which  I  have  described  as  simply  that 
to  which  "  concussion  of  the  brain  "  gives  rise — the  subjective 
symptoms  of  which,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my  case, 
I  could  observe  closely,  and  give  a  better  account  of  than  we 
can  usually  elicit  from  patients. 

After  an  interval  of  about  seven  years  I  had  my  second 
attack,  and  on  this  occasion  noticed  phenomena  that  escaped 
my  attention  in  the  preceding  one,  viz.  the  appearance  of  such  a 
figure  as  I  have  represented  in  the  enclosed  drawing,^  trembling 
in  space,  seemingly  a  few  feet  from  my  eyes,  and  a  sensation  of 
numbness  in  my  right  cheek  and  the  right  side  of  my  tongue, 
which  came  on  with  the  headache  (if  my  memory  is  correct) 
after  the  optical  phenomena  had  disappeared. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  several  other  attacks,  each  being 
expressed  by  essentially  the  same  set  of  symptoms.    The  form 

*  No  drawing  found  in  envelope. — Kd.  PracL 
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even  of  the  phantasm  which  quivers  before  my  eyes  in  the 
outset  of  every  attack  has  continued  almost  exactly  the  same. 

On  studying  the  etiology  of  my  case,  I  have  not  met  with 
the  success  Dr.  Dale  appears  to  have  met  with  in  his.  In  no 
instance  have  I  been  able  to  connect  an  attack  with  any  devia- 
tion from  what  is  my  usual  mode  of  life,  whether  as  to  diet, 
amount  of  work,  mental  or  physical,  amount  of  sleep,  or 
exposure  to  weather.  Nothing  whatever  in  my  experience  has 
seemed  to  point  to  disturbance  of  digestion  as  a  cause.  I  have 
suffered  headache  from  the  latter  cause,  and  I  suppose  from 
most  of  the  causes  that  usually  occasion  headaches  in  other 
people ;  but  my  «ic^headache  stands  alone — mi  generis — in  its 
peculiar  group  of  symptoms  and  in  the  obscurity  of  its 
etiology. 

In  my  experiments  in  treatment  J  have  been  more  fortimate ; 
indeed  my  results  have  been  positive,  and,  happily,  decidedly 
favourable.  I  have  experienced  benefit  from  taking  a  cup  of 
strong  tea  at  the  occurrence  of  the  first  symptoms;  so,  also, 
from  a  tumbler  of  sherry  wine  j  but  the  remedy  par  excellence  I 
have  found  in  guarana.  The  specimen  of  this  drug  that  I  got 
was  put  up  in  a  package,  containing  twelve  powders,  of,  I 
suppose,  about  thirty  grains  each.  I  took  four  of  those  in  two 
hours,  and,  though  perfect  relief  was  not  afforded,  my  suffering 
was  yet  diminished  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  attack,  whose 
prodromes  foreboded  unusual  severity,  proved  to  be  a  very 
small  affair  indeed.  Having  tried  the  guarana  only  once,  it  may 
appear  tlnscientific  to  speak  so  enthusiastically  of  it  as  the 
remedy ;  but  so  intense  had  always  been  my  suffering,  and  so 
great  was  the  relief  following  the  medicine,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  regard  their  connection  as  otherwise  than  a 
propter  hoc  relation.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  other  cases  reported 
in  which  great  benefit  was  derived  from  guarana.  The  remarks 
I  have  made  upon  treatment,  here,  however,  are  of  secondary 
consideration,  my  main  object  being  to  give  the  circumstances 
attending  my  first  attack,  as,  to  my  mind,  they  appear  to  throw 
light  upon  the  true  character  of  the  affection. 


SLIGHT  POISONING  FROM  THE  MEDICINAL  USE 
OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

BY  DB.   ANSTIB. 

At  the  present  time,  when  attention  is  being  widely  directed  to 
the  efficacy  of  phosphorus  in  nervous  diseases,  it  may  be  useful  to 
record  every  incident  that  throws  light  on  the  as  yet  undecided 
question  of  dosage.  In  the  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Ashburton 
Thompson,  in  the  July  Practitimier,  it  was  shown  that  at  any 
rate  a  great  many  patients  will  bear  doses  of  phosphorus  from 
two  to  four  times  as  large  as  those  which  have  been  in  use 
during  the  last  few  years.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  record 
a  case  which  shows  that  we  may  meet  with  an  occasional 
patient  in  whom  there  is  a  greater  sensitiveness  than  usual 
to  the  poisonous  influences  of  the  drug. 

A  gentleman,  aged  33,  single,  applied  to  me  first  in  May 
1872.  He  had  been  subject  to  migraine  once  a  month  (or 
oftener,  under  circumstances  of  special  fatigue)  in  boyhood ;  but 
the  pain  was  more  or  less  diffused,  and  not  very  evidently 
neuralgic  in  type,  till  the  age  of  nineteen.  Since  the  latter  date 
it  has  been  strictly  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  head  (anterior 
two-thirds) ;  occasionally  it  extended  into  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  sometimes  slightly  invaded  some  descending  cervical  twigs. 
It  never  was  felt  in  either  maxilla. 

The  family  history  was  decidedly  bad.  A  brother  was 
neuralgic ;  the  mother  died  mentally  deranged ;  a  sister  is  partly 
insane. 

Up  to  December  1871  the  attacks  of  pain  were  always 
attended  with  vomiting ;  in  that  month  there  was  a  very  bad 
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attack  of  typical  sick-headache,  and  then  the  vomiting  altogether 
ceased  to  occur.  Before  the  change  just  mentioned,  the  attacks 
were  always  preceded  by  yertigo ;  since  that  date  the  vertigo, 
like  the  sickness,  ceased  to  appear.  There  never  has  been  any 
marked  lachiymation ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  since  the  attacks 
have  become  more  like  ordinary  neuralgia  than  migraine,  the 
tendency  to  conjnnctival  congestion  has  markedly  increased. 
On  questioning  the  patient  as  to  the  nature  of  the  vomiting 
that  formerly  occurred,  he  was  quite  clear  in  the  statement 
that  no  solid  food  was  ever  thrown  up ;  the  sickness  always  took 
place  in  cireumstances  of  fiiisting,  and  the  vomited  matters  were 
watery  and  sour.  He  has  not  been  blessed  with  a  very  good 
appetite ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  history  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  dyspepsia. 

As  r^ards  the  remedies  which  had  so  far  been  employed,  he 
had  taken  (among  other  things)  quinine,  iron  with  strychnia, 
and  also  arsenic  ;  the  latter  did  him  more  good  for  a  time  than 
anything  else.  He  had  for  some  years  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  intelligent  practitioner,  and  had  not  suffered  from  the 
injudicious  kind  of  treatment  to  which,  unfortunately,  migrai- 
nous patients  are  too  often  subjected. 

In  advising  on  this  case,  it  became  important  to  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient's  life.  He  was  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness which  often  occupied  him  for  many  hours  in  a  chiefly 
sedentary  manner,  and  had  likewise  evidently  undergone  much 
anxiety  and  worry.  I  suspended,  for  the  time,  the  question  of 
his  taking  an  entire  leave  of  absence  from  business  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  but  insisted  on  his  taking  things  more  easily. 
He  was  recommended  to  take  a  steady  course  of  arsenic  and 
cod-liver  oil,  and  to  increase  his  allowance  of  food. 

Early  in  May  of  this  year  the  patient's  ordinary  medical 
attendant  called  me  to  him  in  consultation.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  been  better,  on  the  whole,  during  the  past  twelve 
months;  still,  he  had  not  shaken  off  the  neuralgic  tendency, 
and  it  became  a  question  whether  any  further  medication  should 
be  tried,  or  whether  he  should  at  once  be  sent  on  a  prolonged 
sea- voyage.  I  was  anxious  to  give  phosphorus  a  trial;  and 
on  May  5th,  accordinglj',  our  patient  commenced  taking,  thrice 
daily*  a  P^l  containing  ^th  grain.    On  July  8th  his  medical 
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atteudant  brought  him  to  my  house,  with  the  foIlowiDg  interest- 
ing history : — 

From  May  5th  to  May  11th  or  12th  he  took  the  pills 
r^ularly,  but  during  the  two  last  days  suffered  from  a  constant 
and  increasing  burning  sensation  at  the  epigastrium.  What  led 
to  the  suspension  of  the  phosphorus  was  the  fact,  to  which  the 
patient  himself  drew  his  medical  man's  attention,  that  the  urine 
was  dark-coloured :  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  both  albu- 
minous and  bloody,  but  very  careful  microscopic  examination 
failed  to  detect  any  casts.  After  a  day  or  two's  interval  the 
renal  symptoms  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  stomach  was 
much  easier,  though  the  patient  felt  (and,  indeed,  still  feels 
slightly)  a  rather  burning  pain  between  the  scapulae.  As  to  the 
neuralgia,  this  is  remarkable : — On  the  whole  he  had  suffered 
more  during  the  phosphorus -medication  than  previously,  but  it 
was  evident  that  some  powerful  influence  had  been  exerted  on 
the  nervous  system,  for  the  rhythm  of  recurrence  of  pain  was 
quite  changed.  There  were  now  two  exacerbations  daily,  but 
the  pain  was  altogether  more  of  a  continuous  and  less  neuralgic 
type.  On  the  14th,  after  two  days'  rest  from  the  phosphorus,  he 
took  one  five-grain  dose  of  quinine  about  an  hour  before  the 
morning  exacerbation  was  expected,  and,  singularly  enough, 
never  had  a  recuiTence  of  actual  pain  afterwards,  though  there 
were  a  few  occasional  threatenings.  He  went  to  St.  Leonard's 
for  a  little  while,  and  this  seemed  to  help  him  ;  and  on  the  8th 
July,  when  brought  to  me,  he  was  quite  free  from  his  neuralgia ; 
but,  though  fatter  than  he  had  been,  still  undeniably  thin. 
A  stranger  to  the  history  of  the  case  might  suppose  that  the 
single  dose  of  quinine  had  been  the  cause  of  the  cure ;  but  this 
seems  impossible,  for  he  had  been  saturated  with  quinine  by  his 
own  medical  attendant  (before  I  saw  him  first)  without  the 
slightest  benefit.  At  any  rate  one  may  say  that  the  quinine 
would  probably  not  have  done  him  any  good,  had  not  a  strong 
impression  been  previously  made  by  the  phosphorus. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  evident  that  poisoning  by  phosphorus 
did  occur  in  this  case.  The  burning  pain  in  the  stomach, 
together  with  temporary  hsematuria,  at  once  relieved  by  discon- 
tinuing the  medicine,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this ;  and  thus 
we  must  acknowledge  it  possible  that  a  patient  may  suffer  the 
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slighter  degrees  of  phosphorus-poisoning  from  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain  in  minute  doses  distributed  over  seven  days. 
At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  Mr,  Ashburton  Thomi>son's  use  of 
the  drug  in  much  larger  doses,  for  a  large  number  of  patients, 
without  any  bad  result,  we  must  suppose  that  the  occurrence  is 
quite  exceptional,  and  due  to  an  unusual  susceptibility. 


THE  EAUX-BONNES   AND  PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

BY  M.   LE  DR.  LEUDET, 
PkytAaian  to  Eaux-Bonnea,  Ac,  <£«. 

MoDEBN  histologioal  researches  on  the  texture  and  organisation 
of  tubercle,  its  origin,  development,  and  terminations,  have  not 
only  done  service  to  science  in  affording  us  a  better  acquaintemce 
vdtii  the  morbid  product  which  anatomically  characterises  pul- 
monary phthisis :  they  have  also  had  another  result,  far  more 
valuable  for  the  medical  art,  that  of  strengthening  in  the 
medical  man  his  belief  and  trust  in  the  curability  of  a  chronic 
disease,  the  most  universally  prevalent  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

Without  troubling  our  minds  to  decide  whether  all  the  lesions 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  lungs  of  a  phthisical  subject  are  of 
the  same  nature,  or,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  different  kinds — 
one  sort  properly  caUed  tvhercular,  the  other  simply  phlegraatic 
or  infiammaiory — it  is  quite  certain  that  these  lesions  ccm  no 
longer  form  a  morbid  entity  subject  to  fixed  and  invariable 
laws.  The  microscope,  enabling  us  to  assist  at  the  first 
appearance  of  tubercle,  by  permitting  us  to  follow  out  its  evo- 
lution from  its  birth  to  its  death,  has  returned  to  irritation  and 
inflammation  the  office  which  Laennec  and  his  disciples  denied 
them.  Laennec's  tubercle,  immutable,  fatal,  apecijic,  can  no 
longer  be  admitted  now-a-days.  Far  from  being  original  and 
specific,  tubercle  is  but  a  common  and  vulgar  production, 
miserable  and  degraded.  It  resembles  pus:  like  pus,  it  is 
engendered  by  numerous  and  varied  causes ;  like  pus,  it  is 
attended  by  inflammation  and  fever.  It  may  be  said  of  tubercle 
that  it  is  a  profound  pus — destructive,  organic,  and  constitu- 
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slighter  degrees  of  phosphorus-poisoning  from  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain  in  minute  doses  distributed  over  seven  days. 
At  the  same  time^  in  view  of  Mr.  Ashburton  Thompson's  use  of 
the  drug  in  much  larger  doses,  for  a  large  number  of  patients, 
without  any  bad  result,  we  must  suppose  that  the  occurrence  is 
quite  exceptional,  and  due  to  an  unusual  susceptibility. 
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Physician  to  Eaux-Bonnea,  <C*c.  <£«. 

MoDEBN  histologioal  researches  on  the  texture  and  organisation 
of  tubercle,  its  origin,  development,  and  terminations,  have  not 
only  done  service  to  science  in  affording  us  a  better  acquaintemce 
with  the  morbid  product  which  anatomically  characterises  pul- 
monary phthisis :  they  have  also  had  another  result,  far  more 
valuable  for  the  medical  art,  that  of  strengthening  in  the 
medical  man  his  belief  and  trust  in  the  curability  of  a  chronic 
disease,  the  most  universally  prevalent  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

Without  troubling  our  minds  to  decide  whether  all  the  lesions 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  lungs  of  a  phthisical  subject  are  of 
the  same  nature,  or,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  different  kinds — 
one  sort  properly  called  tubercular,  the  other  simply  phlegmatic 
or  infiammaiory — it  is  quite  certain  that  these  lesions  c€ui  no 
longer  form  a  morbid  entity  subject  to  fixed  and  invariable 
laws.  The  microscope,  enabling  us  to  assist  at  the  first 
appearance  of  tubercle,  by  permitting  us  to  follow  out  its  evo- 
lution from  its  birth  to  its  death,  has  returned  to  irritation  and 
inflammation  the  office  which  Laennec  and  his  disciples  denied 
them.  Laennec's  tubercle,  immutable,  fatal,  specific,  c€ui  no 
longer  be  admitted  now-a-days.  Far  from  being  original  and 
specific,  tubercle  is  but  a  common  and  vulgar  production, 
miserable  and  degraded.  It  resembles  pus:  like  pus,  it  is 
engendered  by  numerous  and  varied  causes ;  like  pus,  it  is 
attended  by  inflammation  and  fever.  It  may  be  said  of  tubercle 
that  it  is  a  profound  pus — destructive,  organic,  and  constitu- 
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muscular  coating  of  the  bronchi,  excite  its  contractions,  and  may 
go  so  far  as  to  create  arLilicial  asthma,  wliich  becomes  a  powerful 
antagonist  of  the  tubercular  lesion,  invests  this  lesion,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  extending. 

There  are  two  symptoms  which  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  history  of  pulmonary  phthisis :  hcemoptysis  &ad  fever.  Is 
then  the  thermal  medication  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  so  profoundly 
exciting,  really  applicable  in  cases  of  a  disease  like  this,  wliich 
is  almost  always  febrile,  and  so  often  accompanied  by  congestion 
and  htemorrhage  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  ?  It  is  quite 
obvious  that,  in  these  cases,  the  question  is  to  be  able  to  choose 
those  forms  of  the  diseases  which  can  be  treated  by  the  sulphurous 
medication. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  do  not  in  any  case  refer  to  the 
acute  fonns  of  the  disease  which  all  formally  counter-indicate 
the  use  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes :  I  refer  exclusively  to  the  cbronic 
forms.  Well :  if  the  fever  is  more  prominent  than  the  pulmo- 
nary lesion ;  if  with  an  insignificant  tubercular  lesion  there 
exists  intense,  continued  fever,  as  ardent  in  the  morning  as,  or 
even  more  ardent  than  in  the  evening,  the  Eaux-Bonnes  must 
not  be  employed — ^they  would  accelerate  the  disease  instead  of 
arresting  it.  For,  indeed,  these  are  cases  where  the  entire  [or- 
ganism is  more  tubercular  than  the  lung  itself,  and  it  is  exactly 
the  opposite  cases  which  suit  the  Eaux-Bonnes  treatment.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  meet  a  phthisical  subject  with  small 
caverns,  or  even  a  vast  one,  in  his  lungs,  and  with  only  moderate 
fever,  he  can  safely  drink  sulphurous  waters  and  derive  a  veri- 
table amendment  from  the  thermal  treatment.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, as  a  symptom  taken  in  itself  thsit  fever  counter-indicates 
the  use  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  but  on  account  of  the  morbid  state 
which  it  expresses.  Thus  with  grave  and  extensive  tubercular 
lesion  of  the  lungs,  and  fever  in  proportion  to  the  lesion,  the 
Eaux-Bonnes  may  be  prescribed.  On  the  contrary,  with  intense 
and  unremitting  fever,  and  little  advanced  pulmonary  lesion, 
they  must  be  severely  proscribed. 

Hsemoptysis,  per  se,  is  not,  any  more  than  fever,  a  counter- 
indication  to  the  use  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  as  it  is,  after  all,  but 
a  symptom  of  phthisis,  like  cough,  loss  of  flesh,  &c.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Eaux-Bonnes  may  bring  on  spitting  of  blood 
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in  phthisical  subjects,  since  they  are  capable  of  producing  the 
same  result  in  individuals  whose  air-passages  are  quite  unim- 
paired. In  describing  just  now  the  particular  excitement  caused 
by  the  Eaux-Bonnes  in  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  I  said  that 
expectoration  was  modified  almost  at  a  given  moment  of  the 
thermal  treatment.  I  will  add  that  often,  when  the  case  is  one 
of  phthisis,  the  sputa  become  pinkish,  occasionally  bloody,  and 
sometimes  consist  of  pure  blood.  Whether  the  medication  be 
suspended  or  not,  this  slight  haemoptysis  lasts  only  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hourS,  and  does  not  appear  at  any  time  again 
during  the  course  of  treatment.  It  is  therefore,  in  reality,  only 
a  pathogenetic  effect  of  the  sulphurous  water,  without  any  ill 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  I  even  think  that  these 
spittings  of  blood,  produced  by  the  tliermal  treatment,  are 
uotliing  but  a  substitutive  irritation,  exerted  on  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  and  often  followed  by  good  results.  I 
have  seen  certain  cases  of  haemoptysis,  occurring  during  the 
course  of  treatment,  followed  by  extraordinary  amendment  in 
the  general  and  local  conditioa  of  the  phthisical  sufferer.  One 
of  these  cases,  a  remarkable  instance,  was  published  by  me  in 
the  Oazette  des  Hdpitaux :  the  patient  was  under  my  treatment 
or  observation  for  four  years ;  he  is  alive,  has  paid  no  attention 
to  his  health  for  nearly  the  last  ten  years,  and  practises  the  hard 
and  fatiguing  profession  of  a  country  doctor. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  thermal  medication  of  the 
Eaux-Bonnes  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  is  certainly  its  singular 
property  of  reviving  .chronic  diseases  and  bringing  back  various 
morbid  manifestations  which  had  disappeared  since  the  super- 
vention of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  And  here  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  touching  certain  varieties  and  forms  of  phthisis  which 
we  meet  with  daily  at  the  Eaux-Bonnes. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  when,  after  one  or  several  seasons 
passed  at  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  we  notice  in  a  phthisical  subject, 
whose  local  condition  has  been  modified,  either  an  eruption  on 
the  skin,  or  the  appearance  of  migraine  or  piles,  or  certain 
cases  of  arthropathy,  or  again  biliary  or  nephritic  calculi,  &c., 
such  morbid  manifestations  have  not  been  created  wholesale  by 
the  mineral  water,  and  the  use  of  the  water  could  never  have 
brought  them  into  existence  if  these  morbid  manifestations 
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were  not  the  returning  vestiges  of  a  constitutional  disease, 
used  up,  altered,  and  vanquished  by  a  more  destructive  and 
fatal  diathesis — namely,  tubercular  diathesis.  The  wakening 
up  and  return  of  some  of  the  elements  of  this  chronic  disease, 
less  fatal  than  tuberculosis,  are  certain  symptoms  of  recovery 
of  the  organism.  They  counterbalance  the  more  fatal  destruc- 
tive disease,  which  may  thus  be  permanently  checked  in  its 
fatal  course. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  indicate  the  forms  and  varieties  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  which  are  especially  amenable  to  the 
thermal  treatment  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  since  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  remarkable  pathogenetic  effects  of  this  medication 
on  the  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  These  forms  and  varieties  may 
all  be  included  under  one  heading — Cases  of  Incomplete  Phthisis. 
By  this  name  I  mean  those  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  tubercle 
does  not  constitute  the  entire  disease,  where  the  lungs  and  the 
organism  are  not  equally  abandoned  to  phthisic  destruction, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  extensive  lesions  of  the  pulmonaiy 
tissues,  the  economy  is  yet  standing  and  resistant  Such  cases 
are  numerous,  and  nearly  everybody  has  witnessed  them.  But 
what  reason  is  there  for  this  inequality  between  the  pulmonary 
lesions  and  the  general  disorder  ?  Why  is  the  organism  yet 
comparatively  healthy,  when  two-thirds  of  the  lung  are  already 
destroyed  ?  It  is  because  a  foreign  element,  and  a  less  fatal  one, 
is  associated  with  tubercle;  because  the  patient  is  not  only 
phthisical,  but  something  else  besides — rheumatic,  gouty,  or 
herpetic. 

This  association  of  two  or  several  constitutional  diseases  in 
the  same  individual — ^tuberculosis  on  the  one  side,  and  gout,  for 
instance,  on  the  other — constitutes  precisely  what  I  call  incomplete 
phthisis.  The  relation  of  phthisis  with  other  chronic  diseases, 
and  their  influence  on  the  character  and  course  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  have  been  observed,  studied,  and  dififerently  appreciated 
by  medical  authors  who  have  written  on  tubercular  diathesis. 
A  case  of  mine  causes  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
like  Dr.  Pollock  in  his  "  Elements  of  Prognosis  in  Consumption," 
Dr.  Noel  Gudneau  de  Mussy  in  his  "  Memoir  on  Asthma  and 
Empyema,"  and  lastly  my  friend  and  master.  Dr.  Pidoux,  in  all 
his  publications  on  Phthisis  more  than  thirty  years  since,  who 
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believe  that  the  association  of  phthisis  with  other  less  grave  and 
less  disorganising  diseases  acts  powerfully  in  modifying  and 
arresting  the  tubercular  evolution. 

All  phthisical  subjects,  therefore,  who  present  vestiges  of 
arthritism  or  heipetism,  who  are  gastralgic,  mtgraiTieux,  haemor- 
rhoidal,  &c. ;  all  those  who,  without  being  rheumatic  or  asthmatic 
themselves,  are  of  gouty  or  herpetic  families,  will  find  in  the  use 
of  the  Eaux-Bonnes  a  useful  and  favourable  medication.  The 
Eaux-Bonnes  will  develop  in  them  aflfections  which  counter- 
balance tuberculisation ;  they  wiU  increase  their  elements  of 
resistance,  in  exciting  and  bringing  back  to  life  morbid  mani- 
festations which  are  antagonistic  to  tuberculosis. 

I  insist  on  these  cases  of  incomplete  phthisis,  as,  during  the 
fourteen  years  that  I  have  observed  them,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  antagonism  which  other  constitutional  and  chronic  diseases 
exert  against  them,  I  have  been  convinced  that  they  bring  out  a 
pathological  law  of  extreme  importance  and  most  fertile  in  con- 
sequences as  to  the  prognostic  and  therapeutical  indications  of 
pulmonary  phthisis.  I  do  not  pretend  that  all  these  cases  of 
incomplete  phthisis  will  equally  benefit  by  a  thermal  course  of 
Eaux-Bonnes.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  other 
treatment  to  apply  to  them  except  the  Eaux-Bonnes.  I  be* 
lieve,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  therapeutics  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  must  be  as  varied  and  complex  as  the  causes  which 
bring  on  the  disease — causes  which  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  if  we  wish  to  attack  the  disease  surely.  But  I  say  that  the 
thermal  medication  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  by  exciting  the  pheno* 
mena  which  retard  tubercular  evolution,  by  awakening  afifections 
which  prevent  the  too  rapid  progi'ess  of  tuberculisation,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  powerful  therapeutical  means  to  oppose 
to  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  Eaux-Bonnes  constitute  therefore  an  exciting  medication, 
and  their  action  is  at  once  local  and  general 

1.  Locally,  they  act  by  modifying  profoimdly  all  the  tissues 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  by  tonifying  the  bronchi,  and  by 
exciting  in  the  mucous  membrane  healthy  or  medicinal  irritation, 
which  supersedes  the  morbid  irritation  of  tubercular  catarrh. 
This  medicinal  action  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes  on  the  pulmonary 
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tissue  can  in  no  way  surprise  ns,  as  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane is  the  great  eliminating  surface  for  sulphur. 
.  2.  Their  general  action  is  more  complex,  but  not  less  powerful. 
Whilst  all  the  nutritive  and  eliminating  functions,  £ks  well  as 
the  secretions,  are  excited  and  acquire  fresh  energy,  old  organic 
habitudes — haemorrhoids,  neuralgia,  cutaneous  herpes,  &c. — are 
awakened,  and  oppose  a  check  to  tuberculisation. 

The  phthisical  sufferer  who  goes  to  the  Eaux-Bonnes  does  not 
only  meet  with  a  special  medication,  he  also  finds  there  hygienic, 
topographic,  and  climatic  conditions  which  are  eminently  useful 
and  salutary,  and  form  the  complement  of  his  thermal  cure. 

The  station  of  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  800  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  situate  at  the  bottom  of  the  Valley  of  Ossau,  and 
completely  sheltered  against  all  winds  by  the  mountains  which 
surroimd  it  on  all  sides.  The  climate  is  sedative,  temperate, 
and  humid,  suitable  for  weak  and  delicate  chests.  Our  phthisi- 
cal patients  live  there  mostly  out  of  doors,  go  up  to  the  source 
in  all  weather,  and  express  surprise  that  they  do  not  catch  cold 
when  we  compel  them  to  walk  out,  notwithstanding  the  rain 
and  bad  weather.  But  with  this  rain  the  atmosphere  is  always 
calm ;  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  wind — so  little,  indeed,  that 
several  days  may  pass  without  noticing  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
to  move.  This  calm  is  obviously  good  for  phthisical  subjects, 
and  contributes  to  strengthen  them  and  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. 

As  to  the  hygiene  carried  out  by  our  patients,  it  consists  in 
life  in  the  open  air,  daily  walks,  riding  exercise,  and  nourishing 
and  restoring  food. 

After  the  water-cure  we  send  our  patients  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  ocean  stations  near  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  namely, 
Arcachon  and  Biarritz,  the  climate  of  which,  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  is  so  tonic  and  mild.  Or,  again,  we 
send  them  to  Switzerland,  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  grape-cure  or 
a  whey-cure. 
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Elephantiasis  Grcecarum,  or  True  Leprosy,  By  Robert  Liveino, 
AM.  and  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  The  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1873,  revised  and 
enlarged.     London;  Longmans,  1873, 

This  is  acareful  and  painstaking  study  of  the  history,  present  geo- 
graphical distribution,  etiology,  clinical  history,  morlDid  anatomy, 
and  treatment  of  leprosy.  Dr,  Liveing  has  evidently  taken 
much  pains  to  collect  information,  from  numerous  sources,  which 
might  throw  light  upon  this  most  interesting  and  mysterious 
malady ;  and  he  gives  very  careful  records  of  some  cases  which 
have  been  imder  his  own  care  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  As 
regards  the  important  question  of  etiology,  the  following  is  the 
summary  of  his  conclusions  :— (1)  The  primary  cause  is  yet  un- 
known ;  (2)  of  subordinate  causes,  diet  and  hereditary  tendency 
are  by  far  the  most  important ;  and  climate,  soil,  and  race  are  not 
without  a  certain  influence  on  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  disease ;  (3)  it  is  uncommon  before  puberty,  and  is,  in  some 
countries,  more  prevalent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  popu- 
lation ;  (4)  leprosy,  if  not  contagious,  is  capable  of  propagation 
by  the  imbibition  of  the  excreta  of  lepers.  Upon  the  subject 
of  treatment  Dr.  Liveing  does  not  seem  to  entertain  any  very 
hopeful  views;  preferring  to  rely  upon  prophylactic  measures. 
We  are  rather  disappointed  that  he  does  not  dwell  more  upon  the 
influence  of  malaria,  both  as  a  cause  of  leprosy  and  as  givin<? 
valuable  suggestions  for  treatment;  as  also  that  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Reid  and  others  which 
brought  into  prominence  the  importance  of  the  localised  muscular 
atrophies  which  occur,  especially  in  connection  with  ansesthetic 
leprosy.  Probably  Dr.  Liveing,  who  is  far  too  careful  a  student 
of  the  literature  of  disease  not  to  be  well  aware  of  the  new  facts 
which  appear  to  bring  these  subjects  into  important  relief,  does 
not  consider  the  evidence  sufliciently  copious  or  weighty  to 
demand  much  discussion.  We  confess  that  we  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  think  that  they  will  hereafter  command  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  But,  in  other  respects,  Dr.  Liveing's  treatise  is  to 
be  recommended  as  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  the  disease, 
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related  in  clear  and  elegant  English.  It  was  a  very  appropriate 
thing  that  the  Gulstonian  Lecturer  should  have  chosen  a  subject 
on  which  the  College  of  Physicians  has  expended  (through  its 
"  committee)  such  special  and  fruitful  labours  ;  and  Dr.  Liveing's 
treatise  will  be  received  as  a  welcome  contribution  to  the 
mass  of  information  which  is  now  accumulating  with  regard  to 
leprosy. 


Clink  0f  l^je  P0nt|^* 

The  value  of  Carlsbad  Waters  in  Affections  of  the  Liver. 

— Dr.  Stephen  Ward,  after  describing  the  favourable  situation 
and  surroundings  of  Carlsbad,  states  that  the  Spriidel  spring  has  a 
temperature  of  about  165°  F.,and  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  ounces 
of  the  water  are  drunk  by  the  patients  before  breakfast,  or  between 
5  and  8  A.M.  The  Spriidel  water,  he  goes  on  to  say,  contains,  in 
sixteen  oimces,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  about  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  little  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  also  charged  with  a  certain 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  regard  to  the  therapeutical 
action  of  a  water  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  are  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  it  would  appear  that  in  consequence  of 
the  power  of  the  former  to  retain  the  water  contained  in  the 
intestines,  it  loosens  and  carries  down  dried  faecal  masses, 
tenacious  mucus,  bile,  &c.  The  alkaline  carbonate  would  act  by 
neutralising  free  acids  in  the  alimentary  canal,  by  exciting  the 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  glands,  and  it  would  also  assist  in 
determining  the  diuretic  action  of  the  water.  The  Carlsbad 
waters  do  not  act  so  rapidly  or  produce  such  fluid  stools  as  the 
Piillna  and  other  waters  in  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  forms  a 
prominent  ingredient.  They,  however,  even  when  first  taken, 
induce  an  efifective  emptying  of  the  bowels,  causing  pulpy,  slimy 
stools  of  dark  colour  and  offensive  odour.  The  action  is  as  a 
rule  perfectly  easy.  If  taken  in  excess,  teasing  watery  stools 
may  result.  Purging  is  not  essential  to  their  favourable  action. 
(Lancet,  July  5, 1873.) 

Nitrate  of  Potash  in  Acute  Pneumonia. — Dr.  Macnaughten 
Jones  collects  and  publishes  some  notes  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
that  have  fallen  under  his  care,  in  which  nitrate  of  potash  was 
beneficially  employed.  Everyone,  he  says,  is  familiar  with  the 
different  plans  of  treatment  and  the  particular  remedies,  such  as 
tartar  emetic,  digitalis,  quinine,  veratria,  alkalies,  and  chloroform, 
which  have  each  had  their  special  advocates;  as  also  the  various 
methods  employed  for  combating  the  inflammatory  process 
locally,  as  depletion,  counter-irritation,  cold,  cataplasms,  &c. 
Digitalis  and  quinine  he  regards  as  the  two  most  powerful 
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antipyretics,  we  possess  when  given  in  sufficient  quantities ;  the 
latter  be  has  frequently  given  in  doses  of  ten  and  fifteen  grains 
every  third  hour  without  producing  any  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Digitalis  he  considers  to  be  particularly  useful  in  the  latter 
stages  of  tlie  afifectioiL  Tartar  emetic  holds,  however,  the  fore- 
most place,  he  thinks,  as  an  antipyretic  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  though  its  administration  sometimes  requires  to  be 
stopped  on  account  of  its  lowering  and  debilitating  efiFects.  Of 
late  he  has  altogether  relinquished  its  use,  and  has  treated  nearly 
every  case  of  acute  pneumonia  which  has  come  under  his  ob- 
servation in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  with. nitrate  of 
potash  in  ten  and  fifteen  grain  doses,  repeat/cd  every  third  hour, 
till  it  has  produced  its  peculiar  effect  on  the  temperature  and 
the  pulse.  In  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  complications,  he 
has  had  to  give  up  the|  nitrate  and  has  resorted  to  quinine  or 
digitalis.  In  regard  to  general  measures  he  leans  to  a  free  and 
generous  support,  and  rather  to  the  side  of  the  stimulant 
faystem  than  the  reverse.  He  thinks  counter-irritants  and  vesi- 
cants, followed  by  the  application  of  large  warm  linseed-meal 
poultices,  extremely  valuable  auxiliary  measures.  Dr.  Jones 
then  records  several  cases  in  which  the  above  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  successfully  adopted.  He  thinks  the  mode  in  which 
it  cures  the  inflammation  or  arrests  its  progress  is  partly  by 
promoting  the  absorption  of  its  products  through  its  action  on 
the  fibrin,  by  a  direct  action  on  the  blood  through  an  effect 
upon  its  corpuscles,  and  also  by  reducing  the  force  of  the  fever 
and  lowering  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  pulsations. 
{Duhlin  Med.  Journal^  July  1873.) 

Bromide  of  Potassium  as  a  Febrifuge.— Dr.  Maclean,  of 
Applecross,  records  a  case  of  a  well-nourished  woman,  aged 
40,  who  was  attacked  with  enteric  fever  about  the  6  th  of 
January.  On  the  10th,  when  first  seen,  the  pulse  was  140,  the 
temperature  105°-2  R  The  respiration  was  hurried ;  there  were 
sibilant  r§.les  in  both  lungs ;  countenance  anxious.  Tongue  red 
at  edges,  with  whitish  fur  down  the  middle.  Bowels  relaxed, 
with  a  little  blood  in  the  stools.  There  was  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  right  iliac  region.  A  dose  of  chalk  mixture  with 
ten  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  was  ordered,  to  be  followed  by 
twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  three  times  a  day.  On 
the  13th  there  was  marked  amendment  in  all  the  symptoms, 
which  continued  till  the  17th,  when  the  bromide  was  omitted. 
A  relapse  immediately  occurred,  but  on  the  recommencement 
of  the  bromide,  improvement  was  again  observed,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  the  patient  was  fairly  convalescent.  Dr.  Maclean 
suggests  that  the  bromide  acts  by  constricting  or  giving  tone 
to  the  minute  vessels  directly,  and  is  thus  calculated  to  strike 
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at  the  very  root  of  the  disease  ia  fever,  since  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  paralysed  vasomotor  system  of  nerves,  and  thereby  keeps 
in  abeyance  that  inevitable  tendency  to  congestion  that  follows 
the  premonitory  stage  of  the  disease,  the  stage  characterised  by 
excitement  or  rigor.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  use 
of  the  bromide  in  the  treatment  of  pyrexia  is  much  more  in 
accordance  with  physiological  principles  than  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  cold ;  for  however  useful  the  treatment  by  cold  water 
may  be,  one  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  we  are  not  treating 
heat,  for  temperature  is  a  mere  symptom  of  disease — a  useful 
index,  no  doubt,  of  the  degree  of  mischief  and  oxidation  of 
the  elements  going  on  in  the  system.  {British  Medical  Journal, 
July  5,  1873.) 

Detennination  of  the  Quantity  of  Blood  diffused  in 
Urine  in  HaBmaturia. — Dr.  Charles  Ralfe,  of  the  Seamen's 
Hospital,  suggests  the  employment  of  a  colorimetric  method  of 
analysis  as  furnishing  a  simple  and  ready  means  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  blood  present  in  urine.  In  order  to  obtain 
standards  of  colour,  he  first  filled  a  number  of  tall  cylindrical 
glass  vessels  capable  of  containing  100  centimetres  with  urine, 
and  to  each  vessel  he  added  a  definite  quantity  of  fresh  un- 
coagulated  blood.  To  the  first  vessel  two  minims,  to  the  second 
four  minims,  to  the  third  six  minims,  and  so  on.  As  16'3 
minims  equal  one  cubic  centimetre,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first 
vessel  contained  one  part  of  blood  in  about  800  of  urine,  the 
the  second,  one  part  in  400,  and  so  on.  The  colours  given  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  on  the  addition  of  different  quan- 
tities of  blood  to  100  c.c.  of  urine  were  then  noted,  and  were 
found  to  be  £is  follows  : — {a)  With  urine  containing  two,  three,  and 
four  minims,  the  colour  imparted  was  a  brown  sepia  or  smoky 
tint.  This  tint  was  even  perceptible  when  only  one  minim 
was  added,  or  one  part  in  1,600.  (6)  In  urine  containing  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  minims,  the  colour  passed  gradually  from 
the  smoky  tint  to  bright  cherry  red,  (c)  In  urine  containing 
ten,  twelve,  to  sixteen  minims,  the  bright  cherry  red  passed  into 
a  didl  maroon  red  colour,  (d)  After  the  addition  of  sixteen 
minims  the  urine  acquired  a  deep  chocolate  hromn  colour,  and 
after  twenty  minims  it  was  impossible  to  note  any  further 
change  of  colour.  Having  obtained  four  distinct  colours  by  the 
addition  of  varying  quantities  of  blood  to  urine,  Dr.  JJalfe  had 
next  to  learn  how  far  these  artificial  solutions  corresponded  with 
urines  obtained  from  actual  cases.  For  example,  the  urine 
obtained  from  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  nephritis  exhibited 
the  smoky  tint ;  compared  with  the  artificial  solutions  it  corre- 
sponded to  one  containing  four  minims  of  blood,  or  one  part  in 
400.     The  two  urines  were  then  boiled,  liquor  potass©  added 
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and  again  boiled,  the  reddish  brown  precipitate  consisting  of 
phosphates  and  haematin  removed  by  filtration  and  incinerated. 
The  ashes  were  analysed  for  iron,  and  a  close  correspondence 
was  found  to  exist  between  the  real  and  the  artificial  solution. 
Other  experiments  with  urines  containing  larger  amounts  of 
blood  showed  a  similar  correspondence.  From  these  observa- 
tions  the  following  clinical  facts  may,  Dr.  Ealfe  thinks,  be 
deduced : — !•  That  a  smoky  hrown  colour  is  imparted  to  urine 
when  blood  is  present  in  quantities  from  one  part  in  1,600  to 
one  part  in  400 ;  that  a  cJierry  red  colour  is  given  when  one 
part  in  350  to  200  is  present ;  that  a  dull  maroon  red  is  given 
when  one  part  in  150  to  100  is  present;  whilst  in  more  con- 
centrated solutions  the  colour  assumes  a  deep  chocolate  broum. 
2.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  which  gives  to  urine  these 
distinct  colours  is  much  less  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
(Lancet,  June  21, 1873.) 

The  administration  of  Perchloride  of  Iron.— Delicate 
patients,  says  Dr.  Herbert  Snow,  very  frequently  object  to  the 
astringent  metallic  taste  long  remaining  in  the  mouth  after  the 
administration  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  the  flavour  of 
which  is  but  very  imperfectly  disguised  by  the  syrup  or  spirit  of 
chloroform  with  which  it  is  usually  ordered.  It  is  worth 
knowing  that  the  substitution  of  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine 
(about  half  an  ounce  to  an  eight  ounce  mixture)  will  altogether 
obviate  this  inconvenience.  (British  Med.  Joum,,  June  28, 1873.) 

Oxide  of  Zinc  in  Infantile  Diarrhoea. —Dr.  £.  Mackey,  of 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  expresses  himself  as  being 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  diarrhoea  of 
children,  which  he  regards  as  preferable  to  chalk  and  kino. 
Oxide  of  bismuth  has  tonic  and  antispasmodic  properties,  a  com- 
bination in  a  non-irritant  substance  exactly  suited  to  many 
cases  of  the  malady.  Chalk  is  good,  but  sometimes  irritates 
and  sometimes  fails.  Acids  are  good,  but  sometimes  gripe  and 
sometimes  injure  teeth.  Opium  should  be  absolutely  forbidden 
for  infants  that  cannot  be  closely  watched.  Bismuth  is  very 
good,  and  zinc  resembles  it,  with  better  nerve-tonic  powers,  whilst 
it  is  much  less  expensive.  Oxide  of  zinc  has  given  him  (suit- 
able diet  being  premised)  excellent  results  in  all  the  varieties 
of  infantile  diarrhoea,  notably  in  those  complicating  hooping- 
cough;  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  profuse  sweating  of 
rachitis.  The  dose  may  be  one  grain  for  any  age  under  two 
years,  and  may  be  well  given  with  a  little  syrup,  mucilage, 
and  dill  water,  three  or  four  times  daily,  not  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

In  a  short  paper  upon  the  diarrhoea  of  children,  in  the  same 
journal  as  that  from  which  the  above   quotation  ia   made, 
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Dr.  Eustace  Smith  remarks  that  teething  infants  are  excessively 
sensitive  to  slight  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  protection  of 
the  body  from  impressions  of  cold  should  be  the  first  precaution 
to  be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  abdominal  derangement  in  children. 
Dr.  Smith  states  it  has  long  been  his  practice  to  recommend  the 
application  to  the  beUy  of  a  flannel  binder,  which  should  be 
applied  low  down  on  the  abdomen,  and  be  firmly  wrapped  round 
the  hips  and  buttocks,  and  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  body  as  high  as  the  waist.  This,  with  a  dose  of  castor-oil  to 
remove  irritating  matters  from  the  bowels,  will  ease  at  once 
almost  all  cases  of  acute  functional  diarrhoea  in  children.  In 
all  cases  when  the  child  is  not  at  the  breast,  milk  should  be 
excluded  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  diet.  Its  place  can  be  sup- 
plied by  whey,  veal  broth,  and  barley-water  in  equal  proportions. 
{Ihid.  July  12,  1873.) 

Stricture  of  (Esophagus  treated  with  Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium.— Mr.  James  Allen  records  a  case  occurring  in  the  Belford 
Hospital,  Fort  William,  of  a  man,  aged  66,  who  was  sufl'eiing 
from  inability  to  swallow.  The  food  returned  and  seemed  to 
stick  about  the  epigastrium.  There  was  pain  in  that  region 
when  food  was  taken,  but  nowhere  else.  The  diflBculty  of 
swallowing  had  commenced  about  a  year  previously;  he  had 
never  vomited  blood.  On  inspecting  the  chest  there  seemed  to  be 
a  degree  of  bulging  of  left  front ;  strong  pulsation  was  observed 
between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  border  of  ribs  on 
the  left  side  ;  radial  pulses  seemed  equal  in  force ;  pupils  were 
equal ;  a  rough  systolic  bruit  was  heard  over  apex  of  heart.  Pulse 
72,  tongue  clean.  Three  years  ago  had  an  epithelial  cancer  re- 
moved from  lower  Hp,  which  had  never  returned.  He  was  advised 
to  apply  a  belladonna  plaster  over  the  epigastrium,  and  to  take 
the  following  mixture : — Ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  with 
eight  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  three  times  a 
day.  Within  a  week  he  had  so  far  improved  as  to  be  able  to 
swallow  some  food.  Within  a  fortnight  the  vomiting  had  ceased, 
but  the  patient  still  complained  of  some  pain  and  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction, and  said  that "  the  road  was  not  very  clear  yet."  Within 
three  weeks  he  was  able  to  swallow  any  kind  of  food,  but  a  little 
pain  was  still  felt.  No  bougies  were  passed,  since  it  was  thought 
probable  from  his  age  and  previous  history  that  the  disease  was 
malignant.  The  improvement  was,  if  it  prove  only  temporary, 
at  least  well  marked  whilst  he  was  taking  the  medicine.  {Lancet, 
July  12, 1873.) 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammatory  Diseases  of  the 
Larynx. — After  pointing  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  laryngo- 
scopy and  describing  the  instruments  required,  Dr.  Sawyer  ob- 
serves that  chronic  laryngitis  is  mostcommonly  met  within  males ; 
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the  patient  complains  of  tickling,  the  voice  is  weak,  harsh/ 
and  hoarse,  cough  is  slight,  and  there  may  be  a  little  pain 
in  swallowing.  On  examination  the  mucous  membrane  is 
found  reddened  and  thickened,  with  a  few  patches  of  adherent 
mucus,  the  vocal  cor^s  being  especially  hyperaemic;  ulcera- 
tion is  rarely  seen.  The  disease  is  common  in  those  who 
use  the  voice  much,  and  in  those  who  are  suffering  from 
chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  and  from  syphilitic  disease.  In 
regard  to  treatment,  gargles  are  useless,  since  they  rarely 
reach  beyond  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  A  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper 
of  the  same  strength,  or,  lastly,  of  perchloride  of  iron,  sixty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  applied  with  the  laryngeal  brush. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  is  preferable,  though  it  produces  more 
smarting  and  uneasiness  than  the  chloride  of  zinc.  At  first, 
until  very  decided  improvement  is  manifested,  the  applications 
should  be  made  daily,  afterwards  every  other  day,  and  then 
once  or  twice  a  week  until  the  cure  is  effected.  Chronic  glan- 
dular laryngitis  is  a  tedious  affection,  but  we  may  do  much  good 
by  restricting  vocal  exertion,  and  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver 
or  the  chloride  of  iron.  In  phthisical  laryngitis  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  the  best  application.  The  laryngeal  affection  in  this 
disease  can  only  be  alleviated,  not  cured.  In  the  treatment  of 
syphilitic  disease  the  constitutional  treatment  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  inhalations. 
Medicated  steam  inhalations  are  of  great  value.  {British  Medi- 
cal Jourmil,  July  12,  1873.) 
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Transfusion  of  Blood. — Dr.  Kirchner,  of  St.  Louis,  gives  a 
translation  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  Leisrink,  of  Hamburg  (pub- 
lished in  Volkmann*s  Clinical  Lectures)  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.  The  first  recorded  case  on  which  reliance 
can  be  placed,  in  which  transfusion  of  blood  was  performed,  is 
that  mentioned  by  Lower  in  1666,  and  it  was  frequently  re- 
peated in  animals  with  varying  success,  but  it  fell  into  disrepute, 
partly  from  religious  scruples,  partly  from  the  failures,  or  rather 
from  the  too  high  anticipations,  that  were  made  of  it.  James 
Bleandell,  in  1824,  operated  successfully  in  man,  on  four  oc- 
casions rapidly  succeeding  each  other.  Dumas,  Dieffenbach,  and 
others  adopted  it,  and  Panum  pointed  out  that  in  all  instances 
human  blood  should  be  used,  and  that  this  should  be  defibrinated. 
Hliter,  who  suggested  arterial  transfusion  ;  Martin,  who  used  it 
especially  in  parturient  cases  ;  Kiihne,  who  employed  it  in  poi- 
soning by  oxide  of  carbon  ;  Neudorfers,  who  practised  it  in  chronic 
anaemia  consequent  upon  purulent  discharges ;  and  Nussbaum, 
who  performed  it  in  chlorosis,  have  all  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

The  indication  for  transfusion  may  be  formulated  thus : — 
Transfusion  is  indicated  in  all  those  pathological  conditions 
where  all  the  blood,  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  so  altered  that 
it  is  unlit  to  fuliil  its  physiological  duties.  In  acute  anaemia  we 
have  the  most  brilliant  aspect  of  the  operation,  and  this  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  haemorrhages  of  parturient  or  lying-in 
women,  and  in  those  that  occur  after  operation  or  injuries.  It 
would  be  obviously  unserviceable  in  the  losses  of  blood  occur- 
ring in  consumption,  in  dysentery,  and  similar  diseases.  It  may 
be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  the  injection  of  blood  is  the 
best  stimulus  for  the  relaxed  uterus.  Esmarch  made  transfusion 
on  a  person  during  the  extirpation  of  a  libro-cancerous  tumour 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  much  blood  was  lost,  by  pumping 
back  new  blood  into  the  arm ;  and  in  a  case  of  exarticulation  of 
the  femur,  he  caught  up  the  blood  and  injected  it  directly  into 
the  femoral  vein.     In  chronic  anaemia  it  is  expedient  to  make 
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.  frequent  small  transfusions  in  preference  to  a  single  large  one' 
to  accustom  the  weakened  heart  and  poorly  nourished  tissues 
to  the  presence  of  the  new  fluid.  Defibrinated  blood  should  be 
used,  partly  to  do  away  with  practical  difficulties  in  the  process 
of  transfusion,  and  partly  because  it  makes  venous  blood  arterial. 
It  may  be  defibrinated  by  beating  it  with  a  clean  wooden  stick, 
and  straining  in  a  vessel  floating  in  water  contained  in  another 
vessel  at  100°  Fahr.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  syringe  should  be 
frightfully  complicated ;  any  syringe  will  do,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  air;  but  Uterhart's  or Ulenberg's  ape  the  best. 
Venous  trapsfusion  is  a  more  simple  operation,  and  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  the  arterial.  "  Suppose  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  transfusion.  A  healthy,  robust  man,  who  is  willing  to 
give  the  requisite  supply  of  blood,  is  at  hand :  we  draw  blood 
from  a  vein  of  his  arm  and  catch  it  in  a  clean  vessel,  and  de- 
fibrinate  it  in  the  above  stated  manner.  Is  it  ready,  you  must 
jceep  it  warm  while  you  turn  to  the  patient;  you  look  for  a 
favourably  situated  vein,  say  the  median  basilic  or  cephalic, 
which  is  laid  bare  by  an  incision.  With  a  few  more  cuts  you 
prepare  it  free  in  its  circumference :  the  distal  end  is  now  ligated, 
so  as  to  keep  the  field  of  operation  free  from  blood.  A  little 
above  you  place  a  second  ligature,  but  without  tightening  it. 
You  now  fill  a  Uterhart's  syringe  and  also  its  canula,  and  carry 
the  latter  through  the  incision  into  the  vein.  To  the  canula 
you  attach  the  syringe,  and  drive,  with  a  slow  rotary  movement 
of  the  piston,  the  blood  into  the  vein.  Some  person  you  will 
find  to  whom  you  can  entrust  the  pulse  of  the  other  side,  and 
who  counts  its  beats  aloud.  In  doing  this  we  are  secure  against 
accidents,  and  you  can  see  the  breathing  of  the  not  Morofonrnd 
patient  during  the  injection  yourself."  A  slight  deviation  of  the 
pulse  always  occurs ;  it  either  becomes  more  full,  or  it  becomes 
for  a  moment  smaller.  This  need  not  disturb  the  operator,  nor  need 
a  slight  cough,  or  disquietude  of  the  patient.  Strong  oppression 
of  the  chest,  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  demand  caution,  but  syn^ 
cope  demands  discontinuance  of  the  operation.  You  will  cer- 
tainly guard  against  some  of  the  eventualities  by  quietly  talking 
to  the  patient,  for  the  moral  impression  of  the  operation  is  a 
great  one.  Accidents  demanding  a  discontinuance  of  the  opera- 
tion are  very  rare.  {St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
No.  3,  1873.) 

Diagnosis  of  Aneurism  from  Abscess. — ^Dr.  Stephen 
Smith,  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  as  the  scientific  tests 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  aneurism : — 1.  A  tumour 
in  the  course  of  an  artery.  2.  Pulsation  synchronous  with  the 
heart,  and  of  an  expansive  character.  3.  Cessation  of  pulsation 
when  the  artery  is  compressed  on  the  cardiac  side  with  partial 
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subsidence  of  the  swelling.  4  A  bruit  heard  with  the  pulsa- 
tion. 5.  Exploration.  In  regard  to  these  several  points  he 
remarks : — (1.)  That  a  tumour  situated  in  the  course  of  an  artery 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  without  the  presence  of  aneurism,  so 
that  in  itself  the  symptom  is  of  no  positive  value.  (2.)  Pulsation 
may  or  may  not  be  present  when  aneurism  exists ;  to  be  of 
value  when  aneurism  exists  it  must  be  expansive:  and  yet 
expansive  pulsation  may  be  present  in  an  abscess  surrounding 
an  artery,  and  no  aneurism  be  present.  (3.)  Cessation  of  pul- 
sation will  occur  in  any  tumour  or  swelling  situated  over 
an  artery  when  compression  is  made  on  its  cardiac  side ; 
subsidence  of  the  swelling  on  pressure  may  not  occur  in 
aneurism,  and  may  occur  in  abscess.  (4.)  A  bruit  may  or  may 
not  be  present  in  aneurism;  when  present,  it  is  variable  in 
character;  it  may  be  present  when  any  humour  or  abscess  is 
situated  over  an  artery.  (5.)  An  exploratory  puncture  may  fail 
to  give  exit  to  blood  in  an  aneurism,  and  may  give  a  jet  of  blood 
in  various  kinds  of  tumour.  Jrom  all  of  which  it  appears  that 
the  several  scientific  tests  or  symptoms  of  aneurism  are  extremely 
variable  and  of  doubtful  value  when  present.  The  various 
phases  of  growth  of  an  aneurism  may  assume  all  the  most 
marked  features  of  an  abscess  and  lose  its  own  characteristic 
symptoms.  Thus  an  aneurism  may  form  without  pulsation  or 
a  bruit,  and  may  have  heat,  pain,  and  fluctuation;  while  an 
abscess  may  form  without  pulsation  and  a  bruit  with  an  in- 
considerable amount  of  heat  and  pain.  Again,  an  aneurism 
may  form  with  an  abscess  overlying  it,  and  the  symptoms  of 
the  two  may  become  inextricably  intermixed.  Finally,  an 
abscess  may  form  which  subsequently  opens  into  an  artery, 
and  thus  suddenly  assumes  all  the  apparent  conditions  of  an 
aneurism.  Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  give  a  series  of  very 
interesting  cases  cidled  from  recent  medical  literature,  in  which 
many  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to  in  establishing  a  correct 
diagnosis  were  present.  {American  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
April  1873.) 

Strychnia  in  Nervous  Affections. — Dr  Chisolm  relates  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  strychnia  in  cases  of  optic  nerve  atrophy.  He 
commenced  with  very  small  doses,  not  more  than  -cts  oi  b,  grain 
being  injected  each  time,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as  he 
found  the  system  tolerated  it.  The  toleration  he  found  as  a  rule 
was  rapidly  established,  so  that  a ,  dose  which  would  cause 
decidedly  uncomfortable  contraction  in  the  spinal  and  leg 
muscles,  would,  after  a  few  repetitions,  cease  to  annoy.  To 
obtain  all  the  good  which  strychnia  can  produce,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  system  under  the  full  physiological  effects 
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of  the  remedy,  by  administering  a  dose  as  large  as  the  patient 
can  bear  comfortably — as  a  rule,  half  a  grain,  in  divided  doses, 
can  be  comfortably  home  by  most  persons.  Comparative  experi- 
ments were  made  to  ascertain  whether  equal  doses  could  be 
taken  by  the  stomach,  and  in  the  course  of  these  it  was  dis- 
covered that  while  the  same  dose  injected  hypodermically,  and 
ingested  into  the  stomach,  acted  rather  more  promptly  in  the 
former  case,  the  same  dose  was  not  equally  well  borne  at  all 
times  of  the  day.  A  larger  dose  could  be  taken  after  eating  than 
after  fasting.  Tlie  dose  in  the  morning,  again,  may  be  larger  than 
that  at  mid-day,  and 'this  again  than  in  the  evening.  Its  action 
is  to  some  extent  cumulative.  It  enters  the  system  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  it  can  be  eliminated.  Finding  that  large 
doses  of  strychnia  when  taken  by  the  mouth  will  produce  the 
identical  immediate  and  final  results  as  when  injected  under  the 
skin,  Dr.  Chisolm  has  abandoned  the  hypodermic  use  of  the 
remedy.  Its  intense  bitterness  he  avoids  by  giving  it  in  the 
form  of  sugar-coated  granules.  These,  he  thinks,  act  quite  as 
well  as  the  liquid  preparations,  and,  being  more  definite,  are 
safer.  He  uses  granules  of  ^,  ^,  tV»  ^"^  A  of  a  grain  of  strychnia 
in  each,  commencing  with  the'  feeble  doses,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  running  up  to  the  higher  doses.  The 
evening  doses  should  be  light.  Ultimately  about  half  a  grain 
of  str}xhnia  may  be  given  per  diem,  which  is  the  dose  that 
produces  the  best  remedial  effects,  and  this  dose  may  be  continued 
for  months.     {Hay's  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Skience,  AprU  1873.) 

Treatment  of  Spermatorrhoea. — In  a  clinical  lecture  de- 
livered by  M.  Malrez  upon  this  subject,  and  reported  by  M. 
Jardin  in  the  Mauvemcnt  M4dical,  l)e  observes  that  the  condition 
of  the  spermatic  ducts  and  passages  should  be  first  carefully 
investigated,  in  order  that  the  slightest  departure  from  a  healthy 
condition  may  be  observed  and  treated ;  the  volume  of  the  pros- 
tate should  be  carefully  noted,  the  anus  and  the  rectum  should 
be  explored,  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  fissures, 
worms,  &c.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  daily  evacuation  of  their  contents  being  insisted  on,  and 
with  facility ;  care  should  be  taken  to  discover,  by  direct  inspec- 
tion, whether  the  proportion  of  prostatic  fluid  does  not  form  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  fluid  emitted.  To  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  spermatozoa  and  the  degree  of  their  vitality,  minute 
intenx)gatories  should  be  made  as  to  the  habits  of  thought  of 
the  patient,  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  causes  which  may  have 
predisposed  him  to  the  disease.  The  strength  of  the  patient 
should  be  judged  of  by  his  mode  of  walking  and  by  the  dyna- 
mometer, and  it  should  be  found  out  whether  the  emission 
occurs  only  during  sleep,  during  violent  exertion,  or  during  mic- 
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turition.  M.  Mallez  regards  the  alkaline  bromides  as  occupying 
the  first  position  in  point  of  importance  in  the  treatment  of  this 
affection,  since  they  have  a  double  action  both  upon  the  spinal 
irritation  and  on  the  local  sensibility.  The  preparation  he  pre- 
fers is  that  suggested  by  M.  Pelisse,  namely,  desiccated  bromide 
of  potassium,  an  ounce ;  tolu  water,  ten  ounces :  of  this,  four 
dessert  spoonfuls,  containing  about  a  drachm  of  the  salt,  can  be 
taken  per  diem.  The  administration  of  the  bromide  should 
precede  any  local  treatment,  and  may  be  continued  from  eight 
days  to  two  months  without  harm.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  continuous  currents  should  be  applied,  though  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  ^egeuxl  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  applied.  M.  Mallez  himself  prefers  to  make  iise 
of  descending  currents,  passing  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
spinal  cord,  from  the  occipital  to  the  lumbar  region :  the  source 
of  the  electricity  being  from  eight  to  ten  elements  of  a  Gaiffe's 
pile,  with  chloride  of  silver.  After  using  this  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  direction  of  the  current  may  with  advantage  be  re- 
versed. Valerianates  of  ammonia  of  zinc  and  quinine,  M. 
Mallez  has  found  of  less  service  than  the  foregoing  plan.  The 
application  of  cold  wat^r  douches  to  the  belly  should  not  be 
indiscriminately  recommended,  as  they  occasionally  seem  to 
excite  rather  than  to  repress  the  dischargee.  {Le  Mouvement 
MSdicaJ,  June  14, 1873.) 

The  -Etiology  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Inguinal 
Adenitis. — Dr.  Marcano  observes  that  inguinal  adenitis, 
being  usually  only  the  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  its 
character  varies  according  to  its  cause.  The  first  thing  that 
suggests  itself  to  the  surgeon,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  bubo,  and  he  looks  for  the  chancre 
which  has  led  to  its  formation.  If  this  be  absent,  he  seeks  other 
causes.  But  the  existence  of  the  bubo  being  established,  it  is 
.still  of  importance  to  determine  whether  the  precedent  chancre 
was  simple  or  infecting.  Sometimes  both  conditions  may  occur, 
one  supervening  upon  the  other.  Thus  a  man  is  attacked  with  a 
soft  chancre,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  bubo 
on  the  right  side.  This  disappears,  but  leaves  a  certain  degree 
of  induration  behind  it.  Some  time  afterwards  a  second  adenitis 
occurs  on  the  same  sidei  but  this  time  caused  by  an  indurated 
chancre.  This  also  leaves  an  induration,  which  is  superadded  to 
the  foregoing.  Lastly,  the  patient  may  contract  gonorrhoea, 
which  once  more  causes  adenitis  on  the  same  side.  The  tableau 
may  be  completed  by  considering  him  to  be  of  a  strumous  con- 
stitution and  exhausted  by  sexual  excesses  or  liable  to  great 
exertion  and  fatigue.  If  the  skin  be  cut  through  which  covers 
a  tumour,  developed  after  these  attacks,  a  discharge  of  pus  may 
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or  may  not  take  place ;  in  either  case,  however,  a  reddish  tissue 
is  exposed,  very  friable,  formed  by  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  ganglion.  In  the  centre  of  this  substance  ganglia  appear 
in  the  form  of  round  bodies  with  irregular  surface  of  various 
size,  but  always  smaller  than  the  original  gland.  When  suppu- 
ration exists,  its  seat  is  in  the  cellular  tissue.  If  the  gland  be 
divided,  a  little  drop  of  pus  occupies  its  centre.  By  various 
laethods  of  treatment,  the  aspect  of  the  wound  can  be  modified, 
the  suppuration  can  be  arrested,  and  the  skin  may  even  be  made 
to  cicatrize,  yet  the  patient  is  fax  from  being  cured.  Mere 
fatigue  will  bring  on  a  fresh  inflammatory  attack.  In  order  to 
dflw^t  a  cure,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  gland  should  be 
abolished,  since  its  presence  is  the  condition  which  occasions 
suppuration.  The  various  processes  by  which  it  has  been 
stacked  have  led  to  a  hypertrophic  condition,  and  it  really 
plwys  the  part  of  a  foreign  body,  provoking  irritation  in  the 
adjjoining  tissues.  If  we  examine  now  the  various  plans  of 
treatment  that  have  been  suggested,  we  shall  find  that  they  aU 
either  endeavour  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pus,  or  to  evacuate 
It  as  soon  as  it  has  formed,  and  they  are  successful  enough  if  the 
bubo  is  acute,  but  they  fail  in  a  case  of  chronic  adenitis,  because 
there  are  other  indications  to  fulfil  Extirpation  of  the  glands 
is,  indeed,  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  cure.  But  everyone 
knows  how  dangerous  and  difficult  it  is  to  remove  such  glands 
with  a  bistoury.  In  a  case  not  long  since  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Demarquay  a  lymphosarcoma  was  thus  taken  away :  erysipelas 
followed,  and  death.  Other  means  must  therefore  be  looked  for, 
and  M.  Demarquay  has  adopted  certain  caustics.  His  plan  of 
{OQcedure  is  to  make  a  cut  through  the  skin  over  the  middle  of 
the  tumour,  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  indu- 
rated parts  to  be  exposed.  Two  or  three  days  after  he  introduces 
aome  arrows,  made  of  the  pat^  de  Canquoin,  into  and  beneath 
each  gland.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tumour,  the  caustic  is  removed  if  it  have  not  fallen 
out  spontaneously ;  if  any  glandular  indurations  remain,  the 
process  is  repeated  till  all  are  removed.  The  wound  then  enters 
into  the  condition  of  ordinary  wounds,  and  cicatrization  proceeds 
rapidly,  after  which  the  patient  is  cured.  It  is  said  that  the 
chloride  of  zinc  and  other  caustics  leave  an  ill-formed  cicatrix ; 
but  if  care  be  taken  that  it  does  not  action  the  skin,  only  the 
line  of  incision  made  by  the  bistoury  will  be  left.  This  mode 
of  applying  caustic  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Melchior 
Kobert,  who  coated  the  glands  with  Vienna  paste,  from  that  of 
Pirondi,  who  applied  tincture  of  iodine,  and  from  that  of  M. 
Malapert,  Who  applied  corrosive  sublimate.  M.  EoUet  opens 
the  skin  over  the  bubo  with  Vienna  paste,  and  then  applies  the 
chloride  of  zinc  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  for  four  or  five  hours. 
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but  only  with  the  object  of  inodiiFying  the  aspect  of  the  wound ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  pat^  de  Canquoin  is  not  permitted  to  destroy 
the  gland.  The  point  of  importance  is  not  so  much,  however, 
the  particular  caustic  employed,  but  the  principle  that  the  gland 
must  be  removed  if  a  chronic  adenitis  is  to  be  cured.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  use  of  caustics  is  the  pain  they  produce,  but 
this  appears  to  differ  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  not  to 
be  sufficient  to  deter  either  the  surgeon  from  recommending,  or 
the  patient  from  undergoing,  their  action.  {Bulletin  Oin&al  de 
Th4rap€utigue,  10"*  livraison,  1873.) 

Varicose  Haemorrhage  from  the  Cervical  Zone  of  the 
Uterus,  complicating  Labour. — ^Dr.  Murray  draws  attention 
to  a  remarkable  form  of  haemorrhage  that  occurred  in  one  of 
his  patients,  of  which  the  following  is  a  history : — Mrs.  B.,  aged 
27,  first  labour,  full  term  of  gestation.:  in  a  weak  state  of 
health  and*  of  a  nervous  temperament.  She  was  about  to  retire 
to  bed,  when  jshe  felt  blood  running  from  her.  She  sent  for  a 
physician — ^Dr.  Kirby — ^who  plugged  the  vagina,  and  all  bleeding 
ceased.  The  os  uteri  was  then  only  partially  dilated,  and  the 
liquor  amnii  had  not  escaped.  Dr.  Murray  was  then  called  in  to 
consultation.  Dr.  Murray  removed  the  plugs,  and  found  that  the 
OS  uteri  had  become  fully  dilated,  that  the  membranes  were 
tense,  and  that  very  little  hsemorrhage  was  going  on.  No  portion 
of  the  placenta  could  be  felt.  A  full  dose  of  ergot  was  given, 
the  membranes  were  ruptured,  and  the  labour  progressed  quickly, 
and  terminated  favourably.  Thirteen  months  after  the  patient 
was  seen  by  Dr.  MuiTay,  at  Dr.  Kirby's  request,  in  her  second 
labour.  Haemorrhage  had  again  set  in  as  before,  without  appre- 
ciable pain.  Dr.  Kirby  had  plugged  the  vagina,  but  a  small 
stream  of  dark  blood  escaped  continuously.  On  removing  the 
plugs.  Dr.  Murray  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a 
crown,  the  membranes  unruptured,  and  the  foetal  head  presenting. 
The  cervix  felt  large  and  pulpy  at  its  posterior  aspect,  and  was 
rather  low  down  in  the  vagina.  No  trace  of  the  placenta  could 
be  felt  on  the  most  careful  examination.  The  pulpy  part  yielded 
on  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and  coincidently  the  bleeding 
diminished.  The  same  treatment  as  before  was  adopted,  with 
the  same  results.  Cases  somewhat  similar  to  these  have  been 
described  by  M*Clintock  and  Mr.  Eoberton  of  Manchester,  but 
their  issue  was  less  satisfactory,  both  patients  dying.  {0b8t&- 
tfical  Journal,  No.  1,  1873. 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle  treated  by  placing  the  Arm 
behind  the  Back. — A  patient  was  recently  under  M.  Broca's 
care,  who  had  fractured  his  left  clavicle  by  a  fall,  near  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  The  fracture  was  oblique,  from  above 
downwards  and  from  without  inwards,  the  fragments  riding 
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over  one  another  to  a  considerable  extent.    Various  plans  of 
treatment  were  tried,  but  without  efiFecting  permanent  reduction 
into  a  good  position.     At  length,  calling  to  mind  a  commimica- 
tion  made  last  year  by  Dr.  Michel  to  the  Soci4t4  de  Chirurgie, 
M.  Broca  placed  the  limb  in  a  semiflexed  position  behind  the 
back,  when  the  most  peri'ect  confluence  of  the  fragments  occurred. 
The  arm  was  fixed  in  this  position  by  a  bandage,  and  kept  in  it 
for  eighteen  days.     At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  bandage 
was  removed  and  the  arm  set  at  liberty.    When  it  was  found  that 
the  parts  were  sufficiently  consolidated  to  prevent  any  likelihood 
of  displacement,  the  limb  was  brought  forward  and  kept  im- 
movable in  a  sling  for  a  few  days  longer.     This  method  of 
treatment  has  been  regarded  as  excessively  painful,  but  in  this 
instance  the  patient  only  complained  of  the  inconvenience  and 
pain  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.    At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  nerve.    Immediately 
after  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  he  several  times  raised  the 
hand  to  the  head,  giving  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  movement  with  fractured  clavicle.    The  result  was  so  good, 
says  M.  Broca,  that  had  the  patient  been  a  lady,  she  might 
have  worn  a  low  dress  without  any  disfigurement  being  observ- 
able.    The  proceeding  of  placing  the  hand  behind  the  back  in 
the  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle  is  not  quite  new,  for  M. 
Grout  is  cited  by  M.  Malgaigne  as  having  adopted  it.    M.  Broca 
does  not  think  this  plan  is  applicable  to  all  cases,  since  it  com- 
pels the  patient  to  sleep  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  he  agrees  with 
Malgaigne  in  believing  that  in  some  fractures  of  the  clavicle, 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  can  only  be  brought  into  apposition 
by  placing  the  upper  extremity  in  special  and  peculiar  positions, 
which  may  be  quite  different  in  different  instances.     (Journal 
de  ifidecine,  tome  xliv.  5*"*  Cahier.) 

Treatment  of  Varicocele. — Dr.  J.  F.  Heustis,  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  thus  describes  a  new  mode  he  has  invented  for  the 
cure  or  relief  of  varicocele.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  out  with  a  dose  of 
compound  cathartic  pills,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  recumbent  position  for  three  days.  The 
patient  standing  (to  fill  the  veius  with  blood  and  render  them 
conspicuous),  the  distended  vein  is  carefully  separated  from  the 
other  constituents  of  the  cord,  and  held  between  the  left  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  their  points  pressed  firmly  and  closely  behind 
it,  while  a  large  sewing  needle  threaded  with  double  silk  thread, 
leaving  a  loop,  is  quickly  passed  through  the  scrotum  behind  the 
vein  close  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  A  piece  of  fine  pure 
silver  wire  is  bent  on  the  loop  of  thread,  and  drawn  through. 
The  patient  now  lies  down,  and  the  vein  becomes  empty.     The 
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skin  of  the  scrotum  in  front  of  the  vein  is  pinched  up  and 
drawn  away  from  the  vein,  and  a  blunt-pointed  sewing  needle, 
threaded  with  the  double  silk  with  the  wire  bent  on,  is  passed 
through  the  opening  made  by  the  first,  in  front  of  the  vein, 
entering  at  the  opening  of  exit,  and  emerging  at  the  opening  of 
entrance  of  the  first ;  the  point  of  the  needle  being  directed 
towards  the  front  part  of  the  scrotum  as  it  passes  through  from 
one  opening  to  the  other,  while  the  pinched-up  skin  is  kept 
drawn  forwards.  This  ensures  the  closure  of  the  vein  (and 
nothing  else)  in  the  loop  of  wire.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  are 
passed  together  through  a  leaden  button  and  an  opening  in  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  (-^  of  an  inch  thick, 
j  in.  wide,  and  2\  in.  long).  The  other  end  of  the  india-rubber 
is  bent  down,  and  the  wires  passed  through  separate  openings  in 
it,  and  loosely  tied  with  a  single  knot.  The  operation  is  now 
suspended  to  bring  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  as  the  tightening  of  the  vein  is  very  painfuL  The 
rubber  is  now  pressed  down  on  the  button  and  scrotum,  and  the 
wire  drawn  firmly  through  and  tied  or  twisted.  A  thin  wire 
previously  holding  the  ends  of  the  wire  together  is  now  snipped, 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  rubber  spring  apart,  increasing  the 
tension  of  the  wire.  The  piece  of  snipped  wire  is  removed,  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  cut  off,  and  the  operation  is  finished,  and,  if 
neatly  done,  is  almost  if  not  quite  bloodless.  Morphia  is  given 
if  the  pain  becomes  severe,  and  the  patient  should  use  the  bed- 
pan to  pass  his  water  for  three  days,  so  as  not  to  refill  the  liga- 
tured vein  by  rising  from  the  recumbent  posture.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  wire  is  snipped  and  withdrawn,  chloroform  being 
administered  to  prevent  pain,  but  the  patient  should  keep  his  bed 
for  four  days  longer,  to  allow  the  inflammatory  swelling  to  sub- 
side. In  ten  days  he  can  return  to  his  business.  The  swelling 
around  the  vein  at  the  point  of  ligature  is  at  no  time  very  con- 
siderable, and  after  the  removal  of  the  wire  subsides  rapidly, 
scarcely  leaving  a  trace  of  the  operation  in  a  few  weeks.  Whilst 
the  swelling  lasts  the  testicles  should  be  supported  with  a  sus- 
pensory net,  but  there  is  no  need  of  it  after  all  thickening  has 
disappeared.  During  the  inflammatory  action  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  the  testicles  are  supported  with  a  linen 
handkerchief  or  towel  passed  behind  them,  its  ends  fastened  to 
another  round  the  waist,  and  lead-water  and  laudanum  kept 
applied  on  lint.  {New  York  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xvii.,  No.  4, 
1873.) 

Treatment  of  Snakebite  by  Artificial  Respiration. — Mr. 

Vincent  Eichards,  in  an  article  contributed  to  a  recent  number 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  remarks  that  when  snake-poison 
is  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue  absorption  gradually  takes 
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place.  When  the  poison  reaches  the  lungs  it  appears  to  excite 
the  vagus,  and,  through  the  medulla  and  spine,  the  phrenic  and 
intercostal  nerves,  leading  at  first  to  an  accelerated  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  and  afterwards,  as  a  larger  quantity  of 
poison  becomes  circulated  through  the  lungs  and  the  stimulus 
to  the  nerve-centres  is  augmented  to  paralysis  of  them,  vomit- 
ing, which  is  a  frequent  though  not  constant  symptom,  probably 
arises  from  this  irritation  of  the  vagi.  The  medulla  oblongata 
and  spine  are  indeed  primarily  affected,  and  it  is  only  as  a 
secondary  effect  that  the  cerebral  ganglia  and  cerebrum  are 
involved.  Presuming  this  to  be  the  physiological  action  of  the 
poison,  it  follows  that  a  pei'son  fatally  bitten  dies  from  asphyxia 
produced  by  paralysis  of  the  motor  respiratory  nerves.  The  indi- 
cation of  cure,  provided  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  nerve- 
centres  is  not  permanent,  is  therefore  artificial  respiration.  More- 
over, if  elimination  of  the  absorbed  poison  can  go  on,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  for  favourable  results. 
When,  however,  the  amount  of  poison  injected  is  overwhelming, 
Mr.  Vincent  Richards  thinks  little  can  be  hoped  for  from  the 
treatment.  That  an  animal  may  be  affected  even  to  convulsions 
he  has  shown  in  Fayrer's  "  Thanatophidia,"  and  he  believes  that 
when  the  quantity  of  poison  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  just  sufficient  to  kill,  artificial 
respiration,  if  properly  maintained,  might  save  life  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  curara  poisoning.  It  was  this  latter  fact  which  first 
led  Dr.  Fayrer  to  make  a  trial  of  artificial  respiration  in  snake- 
poisoning,  and  the  subsequent  encouraging  results  which  he 
obtained  induced  him  to  suggest  its  adoption  in  such  cases.  In 
one  of  Mr.  Kichards'  cases,  where  artificial  respiration  was 
adopted,  the  heart's  action  was  maintained  in  a  dog  for  ten  hours, 
and  then  ceased  only  on  the  continuance  of  the  artificial  respira- 
tion ;  and  in  jtnother  the  heart  was  kept  beating  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  sensibility  being  restored  after 
it  had  been  completely  lost.  The  results,  as  shown  by  these 
experiments,  are  therefore  very  encouraging.  The  advisability 
of  applying  a  ligature  and  cauterising  the  bitten  part  is  suggested 
by  one  of  the  experiments.     {Indian  Med,  Gazette,  May  1873.) 

Amputation  of  the  Penis  by  the  Galvano  -  caustic 
Method. — In  the  last  part  of  the  Italian  journal  rimparziale. 
Dr.  Pisa  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  galvano-caustic  method  can  be  applied  to  the  amputation  of 
the  penis  in  cases  of  cancer  and  cancroid.  In  the  case  he 
reports  the  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Eoyal  Hospital  of 
S.  M.  Nuova  Gaetano  Nesi  di  Greve,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Frascani.  He  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  about  a  year  pre- 
viously, when  a  swelling  appeared  at  the  corona  glandis,  which 
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gradually  advanced,  invading  the  glands  on  the  one  side  and 
the  prepuce  on  the  other.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  affection 
no  pain  had  been  experienced,  but  latterly  he  had  had  some 
lancinating  pains,  and  the  tumour  had  assumed  a  fungous  aspect, 
and  discharged  pus.  At  a  consultation  held  between  Professors 
Corradi,  Nuici,  and  Gozziui,  it  was  decided  that  the  tumour  with 
the  extremity  of  the  penis  should  be  removed  by  the  galvano- 
caustic  method.  Accordingly  a  platinum  thread  was  passed 
round  the  organ  below  the  tumour,  and  heated  to  whiteness  by 
the  electric  current.  The  gland  and  part  of  the  prepuce  aflfected 
were  removed  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  seconds,  the  patient 
scarcely  suffering  any  pain,  and  a  healthy  surface  being  left. 
Scarcely  any  hemorrhage  occurred.  A  gum  elastic  syringe  was 
introduced  into  the  urefiira.  Everything  went  on  well  for  nine 
days,  when,  unfortunately  for  him,  two  cases  of  hospital  gangrene 
occurred  in  the  same  ward.  He  was  attacked  with  febrile 
symptoms,  became  jaundiced,  and  died  on  the  twentieth  day 
after  the  operation.     (L'lmparziale,  June  16, 1873.) 

The  Forms  and  CEtiology  of  Diarrhoea  in  Children. — 
In  a  paper  contained  in  the  Jahrbuch  far  KinderheUkunde, 
Band.  vi.  p.  1,  Dr.  Widerhofer  differentiates  three  chief  forms  of 
diarrhoea  in  children: — 1.  Diarrhoea  from  dyspepsia  originating 
in  the  stomach  and  arising  from  the  irritation  produced  by 
imperfectly  digesting  milk.  2.  Diarrhoea  from  intestinal  catarrh, 
the  principal  part  affected  being  the  small  intestine,  and  caused 
by  increased  intestinal  secretion.  3.  Diarrhoea  from  enteritis, 
with  inflammation  of  the  lai^e  intestine.  To  these  forms  may 
be  added  choleraic  diarrhoea  resulting  from  general  disorder  of 
the  system. 

1.  In  IHarrhoea  from  Dyspepsia^  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  stools  is  faeculent  matter,  the  matter  discharged  being 
pultaceous,  of  unequal  consistence  and  colour,  so  as  to  resemble 
minced  egg.  The  smell  is  acid,  and  after  a  little  while  resembles 
bad  eggs.  The  reaction  is  acid.  The  child  suffers  from  colicky 
pains,  eructs  wind  with  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  belly  is  swoUen  with  wind.  There  is  no  fever,  except 
that  the  pulse  is  a  little  increased  in  frequency  in  the  evening. 
The  temperature  of  the  skin  and  the  cutaneous  transpiration 
alter  only  during  the  attacks  of  colic.  There  is  no  thirst,  and 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  normal.  Nutrition  is  only  interfered 
with  when  the  affection  is  of  long  standing.  Dyspepsia  may 
pass  into  other  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  especially  into  enteri<j 
catarrh.    Eachitis  and  anaemia  are  frequent  results  of  dyspepsia. 

2.  Bxarrhaa  from  Enteric  Catarrh, — Water  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  stools,  hence  their  fluidity.  The  colour  is  a 
uniform  brown  or  green,  the  smell  is  penetrating,  and  in  the 
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later  stages  resembles  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Seaction  at  first 
acid,  subsequently  alkaline.  The  passage  of  the  motions  is 
accompanied  by  colicky  pains  and  explosions  of  wind;  the 
belly  is  tympanitic.  At  first  there  are  sharp  febrile  symptoms, 
but  these  are  only  transient.  There  is  much  thirst.  The  urine 
is  diminished  in  quantity.  Considerable  loss  of  flesh  oecurs  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Sometimes  blood  and  mucus 
appear  in  the  evacuations,  and  then  the  previously  moist  tongue 
becomes  red,  dry,  and  shining :  the  enteric  catarrh  has  then  passed 
into  enteritis. 

3.  Diarrhcea  from  Enteritis. — The  chief  constituent  of  the 
motions  is  mucus,  which  is  gelatinous  and  tenacious,  resembling 
the  envelope  of  the  eggs  of  the  frog,  and  it  is  mingled  with 
blood  or  pus.  Smell,  either  none  or  resembling  putrid  meat ; 
reaction  indeterminate.  Pain  is  experienced  in  the  abdomen. 
The  call  to  evacuate  the  bowels  is  frequently  repeated,  but  the 
quantity  of  matter  passed  with  each  motion  small.  Belly 
usually  soft,  rarely  tense ;  not  much  flatus.  Thirst  increased 
and  urinary  secretion  diminished.  A  little  fever  is  commonly 
present.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  body  soon  becomes 
impaired.  The  affection  lasts  from  one  to  six  weeks.  It  may 
pass  into  cholera  infantum ;  hydrops  meningealis ;  ulceration  of 
the  intestines  and  anssmia. 

4  Diarrhea  ChoUriformis. — The  chief  constituents  of  the 
fsscal  evacuations  are  water  and  epithelium.  The  motions  are 
extremely  fluid,  and  in  severe  cases  quite  colourless.  There  is 
frequent  vomiting.  The  smell  of  the  stools  is  more  or  less 
ammoniacal,  and  the  reaction  alkaline.  The  belly  is  soft, 
doughy,  and  there  is  no  escape  of  gases.  The  general  symptoms 
of  cholera  are  present.  It  lasts  only  a  few  days,  and  death 
occurs  from  collapse.  In  re^rd  to  the  relations  of  this  division 
of  diarrhoea  to  the  older  divisions.  Dr.  Widerhofer  observes  that 
formerly  the  diarrhoea  infantum  was  looked  upon  as  similar  to 
that  of  adults,  but  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  infantile 
organisation,  and  it  was  divided  in  the  following  mode,  according 
to  its  real  or  supposed  causes  : — Diarrhoea  ex  dentitione ;  D.  ex 
acidis ;  D.  gastrici,  and  D.  ex  verminosi.  Trousseau  divided 
diarrhoea  in  accordance  with  the  appearance  of  the  stools  into 
D.  biliosa,  mucosa,  lienterica,  choleriformis.  Certain  kinds  of 
diarrhoea,  as,  for  example,  diarrhoea  from  dentition,  was  regarded 
as  a  natural  curative  means,  or  as  warding  off  other  affections,  but 
the  school  of  Vienna  consider  diarrhoea  to  be  always  a  patho- 
logical process.  Diarrhoea  from  the  teeth  serves  conveniently  to 
explain  many  cases  of  which  otherwise  no  account  can  be  given. 
It  is  possible  that  the  bowels  may  be  deranged  by  the  largely 
increased  quantity  of  saliva  that  is  swallowed,  especially  if 
stomatitis  be  present,  but  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  diarrhoea 
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rationally  by  supposing  it  to  be  due  to  reflex  nervous  action. 
There  are  no  characteristic  discharges  in  the  diarrhoea  from  the 
eruption  of  teeth,  nor  are  there  any  proper  pathological  processes 
belonging  to  it.  The  diarrhoea  from  worms  has  an  equally  un- 
founded scientific  basis.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
worms  may  certainly  increase  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  cause 
the  evacuation  of  such  mucus,  but  such  diarrhoea  is  usually 
attributable  to  other  forms.  Diarrhoea  ex  acidis  is  that  form  of 
dyspepsia  which  is  caused  by  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach. 
Diarrhoea  biliosa  is  the  catarrhal  form.  Diarrhoea  mucosa 
corresponds  to  the  enteric  form,  &c.  &c.  A  form  of  diarrhoea 
sometimes  occurs  when  children  are  weaned.  This  form  is 
characterised  by  its  great  obstinacy  and  by  the  readiness  with 
which  it  passes  into  conditions  which  are  dangerous  to  life. 
Primarily  it  belongs  to  the  dyspeptic  form  of  diarrhoea,  but 
during  the  hot  season  of  the  year  it  is  apt  to  run  into  the 
choleraic  form.  Dr.  Widerhofer  then  proceeds  to  consider  and 
define  the  diarrhoea  of  older  children,  and  he  recognises  the 
following  types  : — 1.  Diarrhoea  ex  gastro  and  ex  entero-catarrho. 
2.  Ex  enteritide.  3.  Ex  dysenteril  4.  Ex  cholerft  Asiatic! 
5.  Ex  typho;  and  6.  Ex  tuberculosi.  (MediziniscJi^hirurg. 
Rundschau,  June  1873.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  INVENTIONS. 


Whitbread  and  Co/s  Bottled  Ales  and  Stout.— Whitbread 
and  Co/s  ales  and  stout  have  long  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount 
of  popularity,  a  popularity  which  a  careful  chemical  examination 
enables  us  to  state  is  thoroughly  well  deserved.  The  three 
samples  analysed,  two  of  bottled  ale  and  one  of  bottled  stout, 
were  all  of  high  quality,  being  thoroughly  well  fermented, 
perfectly  sound,  containing  indeed  a  remarkably  small  per- 
centage of  acid,  of  good  alcoholic  strength,  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  extractives.  All  this  proves  not  only  that  the  full 
proportion  of  malt  has  been  used,  but  also  that  the  various 
operations  of  brewing,  &c.  have  been  conducted  with  skill 
and  care. 

Some  of  the  analytical  details  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


100  parta  by  weight  contained 

Strong  Ale. 

Ale. 

Stout. 

Alcohol      ,,,..,..., 

6-65 
6-66 
1-80 
0-44 
85-56 

4-94 
2-09 
1-96 
0-86 
90-66 

5-07 
2-99 
8-29 
0-88 
88-27 

Dextrin 

Sugar  and  other  extractives  .... 

Mineral  matters 

"Water 

'  Acetic  acid    .     .     .     , 

Lactic  and  other  fixed  acids  .... 
Chloride  of  Sodium  1 

,100  00 

0  016 
0-117 
0-056 

100  00 

0-024 
0066 
0-084 

100-00 

0-072 
0-102 
0-021 

^  Or,  per  gallon,  89-2,  22-8,  and  14*7  grains  respectively. 

COERESPOKDENCE. 

Dr.  Sharp's  Vindication.— We  have  received  fi-om  Dr.  Sharp 
the  following  references  to  his  own  works  which  he  considers  as 
vindicating  him  from  the  insinuation  in  Dr.  Ross's  recent 
papers : — 

"  RiroBT,  July  8,  1878. 

"  The  Essays  are  at  present  out  of  print,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
in  a  few  months  a  new  edition  will  be  ready. 
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"  The  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Eoss  is  on  the  Principle  of  Ho- 
moeopathy, and  treats  of  the  following  topics : — 

*'  1.  Whether  there  is  any  probability  that  a  law,  rule,  or 
principle  exists  in  nature  for  our  guidance  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

"  2.  The  law  of  Homoeopathy. 

"  3.  The  limits  of  this  law. 

"  4  What  those  cases  are  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
law,  and  how  they  are  to  be  treated. 

"  The  extract  made  by  Dr.  Eoss  is  from  the  last  part.  It  is 
shown,  in  this  part,  that  the  cases,  or  rather  the  parts  of  caseSy 
which  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  law  are  mainly  mechanical 
complications,  such  as  jfractures,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  require  to 
be  met  by  mechanical  means  of  relief.  But  as  Dr.  Boss  men- 
tions *  dropsy '  among  these  out-lying  cases,  perhaps  one  brief 
extract  may  be  allowed  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  : — 

" '  Again,  cases  of  dropsical  effusion  may  demand  the  removal 
of  the  accumulated  water,  not  as  a  remedy  for  the  dropsy,  but 
that  the  distress  caused  by  its  bulk  and  mechanical  pressure 
may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  relieved.* " 

Choice  of  Electrical  Apparatus. — In  answer  to  a  number 
of  queries  which  we  have  received  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  electrical  instruments  of  dijfferent  makers,  we  are  obliged 
to  make  this  general  statement : — We  cannot  answer  these 
queries  individually,  as  there  would  be  considerable  risk  of  our 
being  placed  in  the  invidious  position  of  appearing  to  favour 
particular  makers.  Whenever  a  new  apparatus,  electrical  or 
other,  seems  worthy  of  examination,  we  shall  report  on  it  ofl&- 
cially  in  our  "  Department  of  Analysis  and  Inventions,"  and 
such  reports  must  be  taken  to  be  the  expression  of  the  best 
information  and  judgment  on  the  matter  at  which  we  have 
been  able  to  arrive. 

HoMCEOPATHic  PiLULES. — We  havc  received  from  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Eoss  (Eoss  and  Leath,  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square)  a 
protest  against  our  analysis  of  his  (and  other)  homoeopathic 
pilules,  or  rather  against  some  of  the  conclusions  we  drew  from 
them.  He  tells  us,  what  we  confess  we  did  not  know,  that  the 
pilules  do  not  contain  ^i-^,  j^Joo,  ^^^  ^^  *^°>  ^^  ^  grain  of  the  drug 
itself  (e.  g.  belladonna,  or  nux  vomica),  but  are  moistened  each 
with  j-y^  Towo*  *^-»  ^^  ^  ^^^V  <^f  ^  mother  tincture  which  itself 
contains  10  per  cent,  of  the  drug.  In  our  innocence  we  certainly 
had  imagined  that  all  "  first  dilutions  "  contained  -^  part,  and  all 
"  second  dilutions  "  ^^^  part,  of  the  particular  drug  itself.  Con- 
sequently we  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  find,  in  the  pilules 
of  these  dilutions,  made  by  druggists  of  high  respectability,  no 
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traces  of  the  alkaloids,  even  by  the  finest  chemical  tests.  It  now 
appears  more  certain  than  ever  that  the  whole  of  the  supposed 
therapeutic  effects,  even  of  first  and  second  dilution  pilules, 
must  be  the  work  of  the  imagination.  No  one  who  is  not  a 
mere  advocate  will  seriously  pretend  that  a  dose  of  ^^^  of  a 
grain  of  belladonna,  representing  000000*3  grain  atropine,  wiD 
produce  any  real  physical  effect  on  the  organism.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  think  that  the  effect  of  our  published  analjrsis  has 
been  to  bring  into  prominence  the  monstrous  character  of  the 
assumptions  involved  in  the  belief  that  any  homoeopathic  pilules 
whatever  can  produce  a  true  therapeutic  effect.  But  it  makes 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  imagine  what  can  be  the  state 
of  mind  of  those  men  who  can  calmly  allege  that  the  200th 
centesimal  dilution  of  such  a  dose — a  dose  which  already  eludes 
the  most  subtle  chemical  analysis — ^is  also  truly  effective  upon 
the  body.  Such  men  really  exist,  even  in  considerable  numbers, 
especially  in  America;  and  we  should  like  to  know  how  Dr. 
Sharp,  or  any  other  of  the  higher  intelligences  among  the  homceo- 
pathists,  explains  the  fact 
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THE    MEDICAL    OFFICER    OF    HEALTH.— HIS 
STATUTORY  DUTIES. 

Under  the  term  statutory  we  include  those  duties  of  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  as  to  certifying  and  advising,  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  perform  under  the  Sanitary  Acts.  A  review  of 
these  duties  will,  perhaps,  most  clearly  show  the  subjects  to 
which  the  chief  responsibilities  of  his  office  attach,  and  with 
which  he  will  find  it  requisite  to  be  most  thoroughly  prepared 
to  deal.  We  propose  to  recapitulate  these  duties  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Sanitary  Acts,  as  cited  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1872. 

1.  The  Local  Govermrient  Acts, — These  Acts  include  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1848  (11  and  12  Vict.  c.  63) ;  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act,  1858  (21  and  22  Vict.  c.  98) ;  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1858 ;  Amendment  Act,  1861  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  61); 
the  Local  Government  Act  Amendment  Act,  1863  (26  Vict.  c. 
17),  and  any  enactments  amending  the  same. 

One  section  only  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  refers  to  a 
specific  duty  which  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  under  its  provisions.  By  the  60th  section  of 
this  Act,  he  may  have  to  certify  that  any  house  or  part  of  a 
house  is  in  such  a  filthy  or  unwholesome  condition  that  the 
health  of  any  person  is  affected  or  endangered  thereby,  or  that 
whitewashing,  cleansing,  or  purifying  of  any  house  or  part 
thereof  would  tend  to  prevent  or  check  infectious  or  contagious 
disease. 

But  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  may  be  called 
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upon  to  advise  the  Sanitary  Authorities  as  to  proper  (in  the 
sense  of  not  unwholesome)  situations  for  places  of  deposit  of 
sewage,  soil,  dung,  filth,  ashes,  and  other  rubbish  (sec.  56) ;  as 
to  the  proper  situation  for  public  water-closets,  privies,  or  other 
like  conveniences  (sec.  57) ;  as  to  offensive  collections  of  drain- 
age, filth,  water,  or  other  matters,  in  ditches,  drains,  or  pools 
sec.  58) ;  as  to  the  keeping  of  swine  in  improper  situations,  and 
as  to  accumulations  of  manure,  dung,  soil,  or  filth,  or  other 
ofiTensive  or  noxious  matter  (sec.  59) ;  as  to  food  of  man  unfit 
for  use  (sec.  63),  a  duty  specially  recognised  under  the  Segn- 
lations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (sec.  8) ;  and  as  to  bye- 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  slaughter-houses  (sec.  62),  and  of 
common  lodging-houses  (sec.  66). 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  gives  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity power  to  make  bye-laws  (a)  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
arising  from  swine,  filth,  dust,  ashes,  and  rubbish  within  their 
district,  or  of  the  keeping  of  animals  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
public  health  (sec.  32)  ;  and  {h)  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  space 
about  buildings  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  with  respect 
to  the  ventilation  of  buildings ;  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of 
buildings,  to  water-closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  in  con- 
nection with  buildings,  and  to  the  closing  of  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  to  prohibition 
of  their  use  for  such  habitation  (sec.  34).  On  all  these  matters 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  required  by  tl\e  Segulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  (sec.  5)  to  advise. 

Further,  in  the  same  Act  are  incorporated  from  the  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  certain  provisions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  and  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
slaughter-houses.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health's  duties  as  to 
smoke  as  a  nuisance  will  be  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,  but  he  should  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  qualification  as  to  the  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
smoke  conttdned  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  sec.  45. 
In  respect  to  slaughter-houses,  one  of  the  incorporated  clauses 
provides  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  other  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  may  at  all  reasonable  times,  with  or 
without  assistants,  enter  into  and  inspect  any  building  or  place 
whatsoever  kept  or  used  for  the  sale  of  butchers'  meat  or  for 
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slaughtering  cattle,  and  examine  whether  any  cattle  or  the 
carcase  of  any  such  cattle  is  deposited  there ;  and  in  case  such 
ofiBcer  shall  find  any  cattle,  or  the  carcase  or  part  of  the  carcase 
of  any  beast,  which  appears  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  he  may 
seize  and  carry  the  same  before  a  justice,  and  such  justice  shall 
forthwith  order  the  same  to  be  further  inspected  and  examined 
by  competent  persons. 

2.  The  Artisans  and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act. — Under  this 
title  is  meant  the  Act  so  named  of  1868  (31  and  32  Vict.  c.  130). 
This  Act  has  for  object  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  artisans 
and  labourers ;  and  in  sec.  5  it  is  enacted  that  if  in  any  place  to 
which  the  Act  applies  the  Officer  of  Health  finds  that  any  premises 
therein  are  in  a  condition  or  state  injurious  to  health,  so  as  to 
unfit  them  for  human  habitation,  he  shall  report  the  same  in 
manner  provided.  Sec.  4  of  this  Act  was  repealed  by  sec.  11 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872;  and  all  powers  and  duties 
imposed  on  Officers  of  Health  under  the  Act  were  directed  to 
be  performed  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  appointed  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  the  Sanitary  Acts,  or  any  Local 
Act. 

3.  The  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act, — Under  this  title  is  meant 
the  Act  so  named  of  1863  (26  and  27  Vict,  a  40).  This  Act 
limits  the  hours  of  young  persons  employed  in  bakehouses,  and 
makes  regulations  with  respect  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  by  sec.  6  of  the  Act,  may  be 
required  to  inspect  any  bakehouse  during  the  hours  of  baking, 
and  examine  whether  it  is  or  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

4.  The  Diseases  Prevention  Act, — Under  this  designation  are 
included  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  'ISSS  (18  and  19  Vict.  c. 
116),  and  the  amendments  of  this  Act  contained  in  an  Act  for 
theBemovalof  Nuisances  and  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  (23 
and  24  Vict.  c.  77,  sees.  10  and  12).  In  rural  districts  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  appointed  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872, 
is  to  be  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
wherever  it  is  in  force;  and  by  the  Regulations  (sec.  17)  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  both  in 
rural  and  urban  districts,  is  required  to  observe  the  directions  and 
regulations  issued  under  that  Act  by  the  Local  Government 
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Board,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  or  concern  his  office.  The 
directions  and  regulations  which  the  Board  has  issued  under 
this  Act  (which  has  only  been  put  in  force  when  Asiatic  cholera 
has  been  present. in  the  kingdom)  relate  to  the  speedy  inter- 
ment of  the  dead;  to  house-to-house  visitation;  to  the  dis- 
pensing of  medicines,  guarding  against  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  affording  to  persons  afflicted  by  or  threatened  with  such 
epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  disease,  such  medical  aid  and 
such  accommodation  as  may  be  required. 

5.  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts, — These  Acts  include  the 
Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851  (14  and  15  Vict.  c.  28),  and 
the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1853  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  41). 
Under  the  Acts  of  1851,  the  Sanitary  Authority  has  power  to  make 
regulations  for  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  Medical  OfScer 
of  Health  is  required  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (sec.  5)  to  advise  his  authority  respecting  these  regula- 
tions. The  suggested  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  which,  if  not  in  use  now  were  in  use  to  the  time  of 
formation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  should  be  consulted, 
(See  Glen's  *'  Law  Relating  to  Public  Health,"  6th  ed.  p.  263.) 

6.  The  Ntcisance  Removal  Acts, — These  Acts  include  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  for  England,  1855  (18  and  19  Vict.  c. 
121) ;  an  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the  Removal  of  Nuisances 
and  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  (23  and  24  Vict.  c.  77) ;  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  for  England  (Amendment  Act,  1863 
(26  and  27  Vict  c.  117);  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (No.  1), 
1866  (29  and  SO  Vict.  c.  41) ;  and  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866  (29 
and  30  Vict.  c.  90).  These  Acts  contain  the  greater  number  of 
the  statutory  provisions  which  aflfect  the  duties  of  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

The  Nuisance  Removal  Act,  1855,  gives  a  categorical  definition 
of  the  word  "nuisances."  It  provides  (sec.  8)  that  this  word 
shall  include  (a)  any  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health ;  (6)  any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse, 
privy,  urinal,  cesspool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so  foul  8U3  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health ;  (c)  any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health ;  and  {d)  any  accumulation  or  deposit 
which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  provided  that  the 
accumulation  be  not  necessary  for  eflfectually  carrying  on  any 
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business  or  mauufacture,  and  not  have  been  kept  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  such  business  or  manufacture. 

The  definition  of  the  word  "  nuisances  "  here  given  was  con- 
siderably extended  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  as  will  presently 
be  shown. 

By  sec,  11  of  the  Nuisance  JJemoval  Act,  1855,  the  Sanitary 
Authority  is  given  power  of  entry  to  themselves  or  their  officer, 
who  for  several  purposes  of  tlie  provision  may  be  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  (1)  to  ground  proceedings  In  respect  of 
nuisances ;  (2)  to  examine  premises  where  nuisances  exist ;  and 
(3)  to  remove  or  abate  a  i^uisance  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
to  inspect  or  examine  any  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour,  under  the  powers 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  reference  to  sec.  13  of  the  Act,  he  may  have  to  advise 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  privy  accommodation,  of  means  of 
drainage  and  ventilation,  of  the  habitability  and  of  the  purifloa" 
tion  and  disinfection  of  premises,  and  on  the  cleanly  and  whole* 
some  keeping  of  animals,  and  of  such  other  matters  relating  to 
nuisauoes  which  may  be  included  in  a  justice's  order  for  their 
abatement 

Under  sec,  27  of  this  Act  he  may  have  to  cei*tify  as  to 
nuisances  arising  in  cases  of  noxious  trades,  businesses,  pro- 
cesses, or  manufactures  ;  and  under  see.  29  he  may  be  required 
to  certify  as  to  any  bouse  being  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dan« 
gerou9  oir.pi'ejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  iubabitauts. 

The  Nuisances  Bemoval  Act,  1863,  amends  the  i^uisanoes 
Removal  Act  for  England,  1855,  with  respect  to  the  fiei«uj»  of 
diseased  and  unwholesome  meat.  This  Act  (sec,  2)  gives  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  power  at  all  reasonable  time3  to 
inspect  and  examine  any  animal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game, 
flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  com,  bread,  or  flour  exposed  for  sale, 
or  deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  of  prepara- 
tion for  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  of  seizing 
and  examining  the  same  in  order  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  justice, 
if  the  foods  named  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  diseasedi  or 
unsound  or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man. 

The  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  of  the  different  Acts  which  have  been 
referred  to,  contains  the  most  numerous  provisions  affecting  the 
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work  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  In  addition  to  the 
nuisances  defined  by  the  Nuisances  Bemoval  Act,  1856,  this  Act 
provides  (sec.  19)  that  the  word  ''nuisances"  shall  include  {a) 
any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates;  (6)  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  work-place  not  already  under  the  operation  of  any 
general  Act  for  the  regulation  of  factories  or  bakehouses,  not 
kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  harmless  as  far  as  practicable  any  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or 
other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work,  carried  on 
therein,  that  are  a  nuisance  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health, 
or  BO  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried  on  as  to  be  dangerous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  employed  therein  •  and  {c) 
any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does  not  as  far  as  practicable 
consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  combustible  used  in  such 
fireplace  or  furnace,  and  is  used  within  the  district  of  a  nuisance 
authority  for  working  engines  by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory, 
dyehouse,  brewery,  bakehouse,  or  gaswork,  or  in  any  manufac- 
tory or  trade  process  whatever}  any  chimney  (not  being  the 
chimney  of  a  private  dwelling*house)  sending  forth  black  smoke 
in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  with  certain  reservations 
set  forth. 

The  particular  duties  which  may  be  imposed  upon  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  under  this  Act  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 
The  inspection  of  his  district  from  time  to  time  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exist  calling  for  abatement  under 
the  powers  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (sec.  20);  the  cer- 
tifying as  to  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  any  house  or  part 
thereof,  and  of  any  articles  therein  likely  to  retain  infection 
with  a  vidw  ta  prevent  or  check  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
(sec.  22) ;  advising  as  to  necessary  apparatus  for  disinfection 
(sec.  23) ;  certifying  as  to  removal  to  hospital  of  any  person  sick 
of  any  dangerous  contagious  or  infectious  disorder  who  is  without 
proper  lodging  or  accommodation,  or  lodged  in  a  room  occupied 
by  more  than  one  family^  or  being  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel 
(sec.  26) ;  certifying  as  to  the  removal  of  any  dead  body  of  one 
who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  retained  in  a  room  in 
which  persons  live  or  sleep,  or  of  any  dead  body  which  is  in  a 
state  such  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  a  house 
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or  room  in  which  it  is  retained  (sec.  27) ;  advising  as  to  rules  for 
removing  to  hospital  persons  sick  of  dangerous  infectious  dis- 
eases brought  into  his  district  by  any  ship  or  boat  (sec.  29) ; 
advising  as  to  the  regulations  which  a  Sanitary  Authority  is 
empowered  to  make  for  houses  or  parts  of  houses  let  in  lodgings 
or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family  (sec.  35) — for 
a  specimen  of  regulations  adopted  under  this  section,  see  Glen's 
"  Law  of  Public  Health,"  6th  ed.,  p.  273 ;— advising  as  to  tem- 
porary  places  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  (sec.  37) ;  advising 
and  certifying  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  disinfection  of  houses  in 
which  infected  persons  have  been  lodging  (sec.  39). 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  gives  power  (sec.  10)  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  define  the  duties  of  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  any  portion  of  whose  salary  is  paid  out  of  moneys 
voted  by  Parliament.  It  also  authorises  sanitary  authorities 
(sec.  51)  to  direct  the  destruction  of  any  bedding,  clothing,  or 
other  articles  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  from  auy 
dangerous  infectious  disorders,  and  to  give  compensation  for 
the  same;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  advise  when  such  destraction  may  be  necessary. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Local  Government 
Board  issued  Orders,  on  the  11th  Nov.  1872,  defining  the  duties 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
districts.  The  regulations  contained  in  those  Orders  cover  all 
the  different  duties  which  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  by  his  Sanitary  Authority  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  and  in  addition  they  set  forth 
those  duties  which  he  should  perform  in  observing,  recording, 
and  advising  on  diseases  within  his  district,  and  the  action 
he  should  take  on  the  outbreak  of  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. 

The  forcing  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  action  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
will  within  these  limits  define  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
the  direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (sec.  4,  Eegulations) 
that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  "shall  be  prepared  to  advise 
the  Sanitary  Authority  on  all  matters  affecting  the  health  of 
the  district,  and  on  all  sanitary  points  involved  in  the  action  of 
the  Sanitary  Authority  or  Authorities ;  and  in  cases  requiring 
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it  he  sliall  certify,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Sanitary  Authority 
or  of  the  justices,  as  to  any  matter  in  respect  of  which  the 
certificate  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  a  medical  prac- 
titioner is  required  as  the  basis  or  in  aid  of  sanitary  action." 
And  also  to  the  direction  (sec.  5,  Begulations)  ''  that  he  shall 
advise  the  Sanitary  Authority  on  any  question  relative  to  health 
involved  in  the  passing  and  subsequent  working  of  such  bye- 
laws." 

The  subjects  upon  which  he  may  be  called  to  certify,  as  set 
forth  in  the  statutes,  relate  to  filthy  and  unwholesome  condi- 
tion of  houses  (P,  H.  A.  1848,  sec.  60) ;  overcrowding  of  houses 
(N.  E.  A.  1855,  sec.  5) ;  premises  unfit  for  human  habitation 
(Art.  and  L.  D.  Act,  sec.  5)  ;  noxious  trades  (N.  E.  A  1855,  sec.  2)  ; 
the  necessity  for  cleansing  and  disinfecting  houses  (S.  A.  1866, 
sec.  22) ;  the  necessity  for  the  removal  to  hospital  of  persons 
sick  of  dangerous  infectious  disorder  (S.  A.  1866,  sec.  26) ;  the 
necessity  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dead  of 
infectious  disease,  or  of  dead  bodies  in  a  state  to  endanger  health 
(S.  A.  1866,  sec.  27) ;  and  the  sufficiency  of  means  takew  for 
disinfection  (S.  A  1866,  sec.  39). 

The  bye-laws  and  regulations  respecting  which  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health's  advice  may  be  required  relate  to  the  proper 
keeping  of  slaughter-houses  (P.  H.  A  1848,  sec.  62 ;  L.  G.  A. 
1858,  sec.  45) ;  to  the  air-spaces  about,  and  to  the  ventilation 
and  structural  arrangements  as  affecting  health  of  buildings,  and 
the  closing  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation  (L.  G.  A. 
1858,  sec.  34) ;  to  the  removal  of  refuse,  cleansing  of  privies, 
&c.,  and  keeping  of  animals  (L.  G.  A.  1858,  sec.  32) ;  to  common 
lodging-houses  (0.  L.  A.) ;  to  sub-let  houses  (S.  A.  1866,  sec.  35) ; 
and  to  the  removal  from  ship-board  to  hospital  and  keeping 
therein  of  persons  sick  of  dangerous  infectious  disorder. 

In  respect  to  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  there  are  several  important  official  papers,  which  it 
behoves  him  to  consult.    These  papers  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  suggested  forms  of  Bye-laws  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  respect  to  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1858,  with  respect  (a)  to  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
arising  from  swine,  filth,  &c.,  and  the   keeping  of 
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animals;    (6)   the  removal  of  refuse  and  cleansing 
of  privies,  &o.;  and  (c)  the  regulation  of  slaughter- 
houses. 
2.  The  Memoranda  Issued  by  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  viz.: — 

(a)  General  Memorandum  on  the  Proceedings  which 
are  advisable  in  Places  attacked  or  threatened  by 
Epidemic  Disease. 

(b)  Memorandum  on  Disinfection. 

(c)  Memorandum  on  Hospital  Accommodation  to  be 
given  by  Local  Authorities. 

(rf)  Eeport  on  certain  means  of  preventing  Excre- 
ment Nuisances  in  Towns  and  Villages. 

(c)  Precautions  against  Cholera. 

(/)  Various  Memoranda  relating  to  Vaccination  and 
Re-vaccination. 

With  regard  to  the  incidence  of  the  different  duties  above 
enumerated  in  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts  respectively, 
the  Digest  of  Sanitary  Statutes  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  consulted. 


DIGEST   OF  THE  SANITARY  STATUTES.^ 

This  Digest,  according  to  the  prefatory  note  attached  to  it, 
has  been  prepared  in  the  Department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  by  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Eight  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  M.P.,  pursuant  to  a  promise  given  by  him  to  Parlia- 
ment during  the  last  session,  when  a  question  was  raised  with 
respect  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Sanitaiy  Laws.  The  work  is 
intended  to  furnish  a  clear  and  methodical  exposition  of  the 
existing  sanitary  statutes.  The  language  used  by  the  compilers 
is  "  mainly  that  of  the  statutes  themselves,  stripped  as  far  as 

1  **  Digest  01  the  Statntea  nlating  to  Urban  Sanitaiy  Anthorikiee."  (The  Queen's 
Printera.)    1878.  ' 

*'  Digest  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Bural  Sanitary  Authoiities."  (The  Queen's 
Printers.)    1878. 
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practical  of  technical  phraseology ;  aud  the  several  provisions 
relating  to  the  same  subject  have  been  brought  together  under 
an  arrangement  of  headings  which  will  facilitate  reference.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  construe  the  several  enactments 
which  appear  to  be  in  force,  or  to  interpret  any  doubtful  or  con- 
tradictory passages  contained  in  them.  The  work  is  intended 
as  a  digest  only>  and  must  not,  therefore,  in  any  way  be  regarded 
as  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  law."  In  an  appendix 
to  the  Digest  the  Orders  are  given  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  prescribing  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment and  the  duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Tn- 
specters  of  Nuisances  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872. 

This  work  must  be  added  to  the  works  of  reference  for  the 
guidance  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  recommended  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Practitioner.  It  will  not  supersede  a  work 
like  that  of  Mr.  Cunningham  Glen's  ("The  Law  relating  to 
Public  Health"),  but  it  has  a  special  value :  first,  fi'om  the  digest 
of  the  statutes  as  they  relate  to  urban  and  to  rural  sanitary 
authorities  having  been  prepared  separately,  and  that  at  a 
glance  the  reader  is  able  to  ascertain  what  comes  under  the 
purview  of  each  authority;  and  next,  from  the  classification 
adopted,  the  provisions  relating  to  the  same  subject  having  been 
brought  together.  The  convenience  of  this  arrangement  must 
be  obvious,  the  number  and  complications  of  the  Sanitary  Laws 
and  the  considerable  difiTerence  in  the  range  of  powers  exercised 
by  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities  being  regarded. 

The  laborious  and  difficult  task  involved  in  preparing  this 
Digest  has  been  thoroughly  well  done,  and  the  redundancy  of 
statutory  phraseology  most  skilfully  pruned.  A  good  general 
index  and  excellent  table  of  contents  are  attached  to  each  divi- 
sion of  the  Digest  Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  work  is  its 
cheapness,  the  Digest  relating  to  urban  sanitary  authorities  being 
published  at  a  selling  price  of  eighteenpence ;  ttat  relating  to 
rural  sanitary  authorities  at  a  selling  price  of  ninepence.  The 
typography,  it  may  be  added,  is  excellent. 
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THE  CHOLEEA. 

For  three  successive  summers  there  has  been  cause  of  alarm  in 
this  country  lest  Asiatic  cholera,  present  on  the  Continent, 
should  extend  to*  our  shores.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if  this 
disease  had  become  naturalised  in  certain  districts  of  Europe, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  extension  of  the  malady 
to  us  from  its  original  habitat  in  India,  we  have  now  also  to 
regard  the  danger  of  extension  from  neighbouring  countries 
where  the  malady  has  found  a  home,  and  whence  it  may  spread 
independently  of  re-introduction  from  the  remoter  East.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  standpoint  from  which  in 
this  country  it  has  been  customary  to  regard  epidemic  diffusions 
T)f  Asiatic  cholera  must  be  changed,  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  1866  must  be  recon- 
sidered. The  Conference  held  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  "  in- 
vading Asiatic  cholera  was  never  developed  spontaneously,  and 
had  never  been  observed  as  an  endemic  (distinguishing  secondary 
foci  more  or  less  tenacious)  in  any  of  the  countries  enumerated 
(namely,  Europe,  the  Caucasian  provinces,  Turkey  in  Asia,  the 
Korth  of  Africa,  and  two  Americas), -and  that  in  these  coimtries 
it  had  always  come  from  without."  In  other  words,  in  respect 
to  Europe,  as  GrisoUe  had  succinctly  stated  the  question  in 
1857,  "Asiatic  cholera  is  endemic  in  India:  it  is  only  acci- 
dentally seen  in  Europe." 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  it  was  left  to  be 
inferred,  rather  than  categorically  stated,  that  the  great  dififusiou 
of  cholera  in  Europe  of  1852-55,  like  the  diffusion  of  1831-34 
and  1847-49,  were  of  Indian  origin.  The  diffusion  of  1852-55, 
and  the  remarkable  diffusion  in  Western  and  Northern  Europe 
of  1859  (not  referred  to  by  the  Conference),  had  previously 
been  most  commonly  held  to  be  recrudescences  of  the  diffusion 
of  1847-49.     Data  were  submitted  to  the   Conference  Which 

*  "  The  history  of  epidemic  cholera  in  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  America, 
from  1847-48  to  1859,  is  that  of  a  protracted  invasion,  with  periods  of  recru- 
descence."—Mr.  Netten  Radclifitb,  EigTUh  lUport  qf  Medical  Officer  qf  Privy 
Councilf  p.  S61. 
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showed  at  least  that  it  was  desirable  to  reconsider  this  question 
in  respect  to  1852-54.  It  was  certain  that  of  all  the  great  difTu- 
sions  of  cholera  in  Europe,  the  history  of  this  diffusion  was 
least  clearly  known;  and,  as  touching  upon  it,  our  knowledge 
of  cholera  in  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  immediately  preceding 
the  diffusion  was  a  blank.    In  1871,  Dr.  Tholozan,  the  physician 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  took  up  this  question,  and  examined  it 
by  the  aid  of  important  additional  data  derived  from  Persian 
and  Bussian  sources.    The  result  of  this  examination  was  pub- 
lished in  a  masterly  monograph,  entitled  "  Origine  nouvelle  du 
Cholera  Asiatique,  ou  Debut  et  D^veloppement  en  Europe  d'une 
grande  Epidemic  chol^rique"  (Paris  1872).     In  this  monograph 
Dr.  Tliolozan  believed  that  he  fully  established  three  proposi- 
tions, namely,  (1)  that  the  cholera  of  1852-55  had  its  point 
of  departure  in  Europe ;  (2)  that  it  constituted  a  true  epidemic ; 
and  (3)  that  it  was  linked  to  (in  other  words,  developed  out  of 
the  remnants  of)  the  epidemic  of  1847-50,  which  had  never 
died  out  entirely  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.    This  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  now  known  to  be  entertained  by 
Dr.  PeUkan,  the  Director  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Bussian  Government. 

Pursuing  and  extending  this  subject.  Dr.  Tholozan  in  a  sub- 
sequent monograph  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  question 
of  duration  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Europe  and  America  ("Dur^e 
du  Cholera  Asiatique  en  Europe  et  en  Am^rique,  ou  Persistance 
des  Causes  productrices  des  Epidemics  Chol^riques  hors  Tlnde," 
Paris,  1872),  and  from  this  examination  he  holds  himself  justi- 
fied in  formulating  the  following  propositions : — "  That  Asiatic 
cholei:a,  in  Europe,  as  in  India,  can  manifest  itself  in  its  three 
forms,  endemic,  epidemic,  and  sporadic.  Its  introduction  into 
Europe,"  he  continues,  "  has  always  given  rise  to  violent  and 
general  epidemics  when  the  period  of  immunity  has  been  suffi- 
ciently prolonged.  And  after  these  epidemics  have  subsided, 
and  apparently  have  become  extinct,  the  disease  may  resume 
its  activity  and  give  rise  to  new  regional  or  general  epidemics 
which  have  all  the  original  violent  characteristics  of  the  pesti- 
lence. In  a  word,  Asiatic  cholera,  when  introduced  into  Europe, 
manifests,  so  long  as  it  persists,  the  same  phenomena  which 
distinguish  the  disease  in  India." 
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At  the  time  when  this  was  writteu  the  magnitude  of  the 
diffusion  of  cholera  still  in  progress  in  Europe  was  only  begin-* 
ning  to  be  seen,  but  its  obvious  important  bearing  upon  the 
propositions  just  stated  is  briefly  referred  to  in  a  postscript 
to  the  monograph  cited. 

This  diffusion  began  at  Kiev  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  in 
the  following  year,  1870,  cholera  spread  extensively  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Southern  and  Central  Bussia,  and  in  Transcaucasia^ 
appearing  also  in  Moscow  and  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1871  the 
disease  was  general  throughout  liussia  in  Europe,  and  it  was 
scattered  beyond  the  Bussian  frontier,  in  parts  of  East  and 
West  Prussia,  in  Sweden,  at  Hemosand,  and  in  Turkey  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  at  Constantinople.  In  1872 
cholera  persisted  in  many  parts  of  Bussia,  particularly  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bug,  and  it  passed  across  the 
Austrian  frontier  into  Galicia,  and  subsequently  extended 
widely  in  Hungary,  and  showed  itself  in  many  places  in 
Moravia  and  in  several  districts  of  Bohemia.  Throughout  the 
winter  of  1872-73,  cholera  was  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  in  Hungary. 
With  the  advance  of  the  spring  of  the  present  year  and  in  the 
early  summer  tlie  disease  again  became  active.  It  was  carried 
by  raftemen  do\\Ti  the  Vistula  to  Dantzic.  It  spread  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube  to  its  mouth,  and  extended 
inland  in  Bulgaria ;  it  crossed  t£e  Austro-Italian  frontier  and 
entered  the  province  of  Venetia,  and  appeared  in  Venice  itself. 
Finally,  it  has  shown  itself  and  appears  to  be  now  spreading 
in  Venice. 

Of  this  diffusion,  as  of  the  diffusion  of  1852-55,  Dr.  Pelikan 
affirms  that  it  is  of  European  origin ;  and  that  it  was  developed 
at  Kiev  out  of  the  embers  of  the  epidemic  of  1865-67,  which  had 
never  entirely  subsided  in  Bussia.  In  this  view  Dr.  Tholozan 
concurs. 

The  importance  of  the  opinion  here  expressed,  In  view  of  the 
protection  of  this  country  and  of  Central  and  Western  Europe 
against  cholera^  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  It  should  need  no 
argument  to  show  that^  if  we  are  to  conclude  that  epidemics  of 
Asiatic  cholera  may  now  take  their  origin  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  India,  our  measures  of  precaution  against  this  disease  may  in 
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several  respects  have  to  be  very  greatly  modified.  In  fact, 
cholera,  in  place  of  being  regarded  and  dealt  with  as  an  occa- 
sional contagion,  will  have  to  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as 
a  "  current  contagion "  (to  use  Mr.  John  Simon's  pliraseology). 
The  measures  of  precaution  against  it  must  indeed  be  appi-oxi- 
mated  to  those  which  are  in  force  against  common  contagious 
diseases. 

But  before  the  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  in  Russia  of  the 
recent  diffusion  of  cholera  in  Europe  is  accepted,  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  detailed  data  upon  which  it  is  founded 
should  be  forthcoming.  As  the  questibn  stands,  the  conclusion 
is  open  to  considerable  doubt.  This  has  been  shown  in  a  report 
prepared  by  Mr.  Netten  Eadcliffe  for  the  Medical  OfiBcer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  laid  before  Parliament  last 
session*  In  this  report  Mr.  lladcliife  showed  that  information 
was  wanting  to  prove  the  filiation  of  the  outbreak  of  1869  at 
Kiev  with  the  epidemic  of  1865-67 ;  that  the  outbreak  had  been 
preceded  by  great  activity  of  cholera  in  Persia  in  1868,  and 
this  activity  had  been  preceded  by  cholera  migrating  into 
Afghanistan  from  North-western  India  in  1867.  Mr.  Eadcliffe 
also  showed  that  th&  real  nature  of  the  outbreak  at  Kiev  had 
not  been  recognised  by  Bussian  physicians  until  some  time  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  earlier  cases;  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  either  of  knowledge  of  or  search  after  possible  connec- 
tion with  probable  migrating  cholera  from  India  through  Persia. 
He  showed  further,  also,  that  there  was  a  possible  unsuspected 
route  through  which  cholera  might  have  passed  from  Persia 
into  South  Bussia.^  Mr.  Badcliffe  frankly  avowed  that  his 
doubts  might  arise  solely  from  the  want  here  of  information, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bussian  Medical  Department,  but  not 
made  public.  As  an  independent  consequence  of  Mr.  Eadcliffe's 
examination  of  the  question,  he  pointed  out  that  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  railway  communication  between  Central  Bussia  and 
Central  Europe  and  South  Bussia,  and  of  steam  communication 
between  the  South  Bussian  ports  and  the  Trauscaucasian  port 
of  Poti,  and  of  railway  communication  between  this  latter  port 

^  As  this  article  passed  through  the  press  otir  attention  was  directed  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  C,  Macnamara  in  the  Indian  Medical  Qazetic  for  September  1, 
1871,  in  which  Mr.  Badcliffe's  doubts  were  substantially  anticipated. 
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and  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  Persia  would  quickly  be  brought 
into  such  close  connection  with  Europe,  that  contagions  current 
in  that  country  would  have  to  be  held  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses to  be  current  in  Europe  also. 

Mr.  Eadcliffe's  report  has  been  transmitted,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Simon,  to  foreign  Governments,  and  no  doubt  the  ques- 
tions which  he  has  raised  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  will  elicit  a  reply 
from  its  Medical  Department,  with  the  data  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Pelikan  has  been  based. 

Meanwhile,  assuming  provisionally  that  the  existing  diflTusion 
of  cholera  is  of  Bussian  origin,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  epi- 
demic extensions  of  the  disease  to  become  developed  in  Europe, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  so  long  as  Asiatic  cholera  is  present  in 
any  part  of  the  Continent,  so  long  this  country  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  from  the  disease  at  any  time  becoming 
actively  diffusive. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  issued  an  Order  (dated 
17th  July,  1873),  directed  to  Sanitary  Authorities,  Officers  of 
Customs,  and  masters  of  ships,  requiring  the  inspection  of  ships 
infected  with  cholera  or  coming  from  ports  where  cholera  exists, 
and  setting  forth  the  conditions  under  which  such  inspection  is 
to  be  performed.  This  Order  amends  in  several  respects  the 
Orders  of  Council  as  to  cholera  of  the  9th  July  and  of  the 
3rd  and  5th  August,  1871,  for  which  the  present  Order  is 
substituted. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  also  caused  to  be  issued  a 
memorandum  of  "  Precautions  against  Cholera,"  prepared  by  its 
Medical  Officer,  Mr.  John  Simon. 
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THE  EELATION  BETWEEN-  ENTERIC  AND  SCARLET 

FEVERS. 

Sound  hygienic  practice  depends  so  much  on  accurate  notions 
of  the  etiology  of  infectious  diseases,  and  this  in  its  turn  depends 
so  essentially  on  a  sound  pathology,  that  any  contribution  to 
the  pathology  of  these  epidemic  diseases  cannot  fail  to  have  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  student  of  hygiene.  Accordingly  we  have 
turned  with  some  eagerness  to  a  paper  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  "  (vol.  xxxvii. 
2nd  series),  by  Dr.  John  Harley,  on  "  The  Pathology  of  Scarla- 
tina and  the  relations  between  Enteric  Fever  and  Scarlet  Fever." 
In  this  paper  Dr.  Harley  again  raises  a  question  which  he 
broached  a  few  years  ago,  and  from  the  analysis  of  the  morbid 
appearances  found  in  twenty-eight  cases  of  scarlet  fever  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  *'  the  pathology  of  scarlatina  is  precisely 
that  of  the  first  stage  of  enteric  fever,"  and  he  proposes  to  term 
the  latter  disease  *'  Abdominal  Scarlatina  "  (p.  138). 

Dr.  Harle/s  paper  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  sensible  physicians  between 
pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.  To  anyone  who  has  experience 
of  the  pathology,  in  the  true  sense,  of  scarlatina  and  enteric  fever, 
what  can  be  more  startling  than  the  following  passage  ?*-* 

''  If  we  now  take  the  pathological  conditions  into  one  general 
view,  it  will  appear  that  fehris  lymphatica  ia  the  appropriate 
sdmtific  definition  of  scarlatina;  that  death  is  very  likely  to 
occur  during  the  first  week  of  the  disease  from  the  formation  of 
fibrinous  clots  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels ;  that  the  condition 
of  the  biliary  function  is  such  as  to  lead  to  an  outbreak  of 
diarrhoea;  that  mesenteritis  and  enteritis,  sometimes  general^ 
but  usually  confined  to  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands, 
exist  from  the  third  day  and  onwards  during  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  both  being  at  their  acme  during  the  height  of  the 
fever,  i.e.  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day ;  that  the  enteritis 
is  usually  latent,  but  ready  to  declare  its  presence  upon  slight 
provocation  1  and  that  this  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mesen« 
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teric  and  intestinal  glands  may  persist  to  the  sixty-ninth  day. 
From  this  view  one  general  conclusion  as  to  the  connection  of  scarlet 
fever  and  enteric  fever  is  inevitahhy  viz.  thai  the  pathological 
changes  accompanying  an  attack  of  scarlatina  in^ilude  all  those  of 
the  first  stage  of  enteric  fever,  and  are  so  far  identical  unth  them. 
And  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  transition  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  pathological  sequence, 
readily  determined  by  any  cause  which  may  increase  the  intes- 
tinal irritation." 

Dr.  Harley  had  evidently  been  thinking  exclusively  of  the 
anatomy  of  disease  when  he  wrote  this  passage.  Even  in  respect 
of  anatomy,  when  one  comes  to  analyse  his  cases,  it  is  seen  that 
the  fact  of  something  leing  wrong  toith  the  same  part  of  the 
body  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Harley  as  evidence  of  pathological 
unity.  Yet,  what  would  he  himself  say  if  one  confounded,  for 
instance,  tuberculous  ulcers  of  Peyer'g  glands  with  the  ulcers 
of  enteric  fever ;  or  if,  what  is  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than 
the  above  statement,  one  should  say  that  a  disease  affecting 
anyhow  the  breast  and  the  lymphatics  connected  therewith  was, 
of  necessity,  some  stage  of  cancer  1  When,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  identity  of  two  things  that  present  certain 
anatomical  similarities  wants  to  be  considered  by  the  light  of 
Btiology  and  of  phenomena  during  life,  there  is  still  more  curious 
confusion  in  Dr.  Barley's  argumept.  There  is  throughout  the 
paper  no  evidence  that  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  can  pro- 
duce enteric  fever,  or  ince  versd,  and  apparently  no  thought  that 
such  evidence  is  of  moment.  There  is  no  consideration  as  to 
incubation  time  of  the  two  diseases ;  and  there  is  no  recognition 
of  the  huge  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  clinical  pheno- 
mena of  the  twa  In  fact,  the  only  reason  adduced  for  the 
identity  of  the  two  things,  apart  from  some  slight  similarity  in 
the  posirmortem  appearances  of  certain  cases  of  scarlet  fever  to 
those  of  certain  cases  of  enteric  fever,  rests  on  the  circumstance 
that  sometimes  enteric  fever  and  scarlet  fever  occur  in  the 
same  person,  the  one  disease  either  soon  before  or  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other.  And  why  should  they  not  t  The  notion  of 
*'  mutual  exclusion  "  of  epidemic  diseases  must  be  given  up  by 
anyone  who  examines  the  statistics  of  the  two  diseases  from  the 
obvious  arithmetical  standpoint-    At  any  rate,  no  such  notion 
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is  present  to  Pr.  Harley.     Aud  in  the  absenoe  of  any  aiioh 
"  mutual  exclusion/'  it  must  oooasionally  happen  that  the  same 
person  will  be  the  subject  of  two  diseases  at  the  same  time,  ot 
within  the  same  short  period    Suppose  a  number  of  susceptible 
persons  to  be  exi>osed,  in  the  same  twelvemonth^  once  to  the 
contagion  of  scarlet  fever,  and  once  to  the  contagion  of  enteric 
fever ;  the  chances  are  against  the  two  things  occurring  together. 
But  there  will  of  necessity  be  a  certain  minority  of  cases  where 
the  phenomena  of  the  two  diseases  will  concur.    To  say  that 
this  couourrenoe  means  that  the  two  diseases  are  identical  is 
surely  untenable,    Kot  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever  only,  but 
enteric  fever  and  small-pox,  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  small-pox 
and  enteric  fever^  and  any  other  combinatiop  that  can  be  pro- 
posed^ must  be  expected  occasionally  to  occur  at  the  same  time 
in  the  9ame  person.    We  know  they  do  so.    But  on  that  account, 
we  do  not  affirm  that  enteric  fever  is  small-pox,  or  that  typhus 
is  scarlet  fever,  or  that  smalUpox  is  enteric  fever.    Dr.  Harley 
gives  us  no  help  to  reckon  what  was  the  simple  likelihood  of 
concurrence  in  each  of  his  cases.    They  are  for  the  most  part 
cases  of  one  disease  follomng  on  another,  and  they  are  derived 
from  fever-hospital  practice  ;  where  the  opportunity  of  a  second 
disease  being' contracted  has  actually  been  present  during  the 
sojourn  of  a  patient  admitted  for  a  first  disease.     Or  else  they 
are  cases  where,  as  Dr.  Harley  himself  observes,  the  poison  of 
scarlet  fever  was  affecting  the  whole  family  of  the  sufferer. 
Why  should  the  fact  of  the  patient  having  been  thus  exposed 
to  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever  keep  him  safe  from  the  poison 
of  enteric  fever  if  he  comes  into  relation  with  it  ?  or,  conversely, 
why  should  he  be  proof  against  the  scarlet  fever  poison  because 
he  chances  to  have  got  the  poison  of  enteric  fever  ?    There 
would  appear  to  be  no  reason ;  and  one's  judgment  on  this  part 
of  Dr.  Hartey's  argument  must  of  necessity  be  at  least  sus- 
pended until  one  knows  what  have  been  the  chances  of  acci- 
dental concurrence.    Towards  this,  as  we  have  said,  Dr.  Harley 
gives  us  no  help.     For  all  that  can  be  seen  to  the  contrary, 
there  were  special  causes  of  enteric  fever  operating  on  his 
scarlet  fever  convalescents,  and  others  besides  them  may  have 
been  affected  at  the  same  time  by  these  causes.     Indeed,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  something  of  this  kind  did  actually 
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occur  some  few  years  ago  m  the  hospital  from  which  Dr. 
Harley  gets  his  experience.  We  believe  that  enteric  fever, 
propagated  by  a  faulty  and  infected  local  sewer,  did  affect  the 
scarlet  fever  patients,  but  that  it  also  affected  other  people;  and, 
moreover,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  sewer  cause,  the  cessation 
of  the  enteric  fever  (among  scarlet  fever  patients  as  well  as 
among  others)  instantly  followed. 

From  his  own  point  of  view,  in  fine,  it  is  clear  that  Dr. 
Harley  has  not  done  justice  to  his  thesis,  when  he  omits  to  con- 
sider whether  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever  have  any  difference 
in  incubation  times ;  whether  the  throat  symptoms  of  scarlet 
fever  have  or  have  not  anything  special  in  them ;  and  whether 
the  definite  tendency  to  albuminuria  on  the  eighteenth  day  in 
scarlet  fever  can  fairly  be  compared  with  the  occasional  and 
irregular  albuminuria  of  certedn  cases  of  enteric  fever.  The 
essential  defect  of  his  paper  consists  in  his  having  regarded 
every  anatomical  similarity,  however  small,  as  indicating  unity, 
while  he  has  ignored  far  broader  differences,  anatomical,  etio- 
logical, and  symptomatic ;  treating  these,  apparently,  as  matters 
not  worthy  of  consideration. 
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NOTES  ON  GUAEANA. 

BY  W.   MACDOWALL,   M.D.   (EDIN.), 
Assidtani  Medical  Officer  and  PcUholoffist,  West  Hiding  Asylum, 

My  only  reason  for  placing  the  following  notes  on  record  is,  that 
they  may  assist  to  establish  the  reputation  of  guarana  as  a 
remedy  for  sick-headache.  Those  who,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  used  the  drug  for  this  troublesome  disease,  have  not  been 
by  any  means  unsmimous  in  their  opinion  regarding  itfe  efl&cacy. 
Although  the  number  of  cases  of  sick-headache  which  I  have 
treated  is  comparatively  small,  the  results  have  been  so  uni- 
formly successful,  that  to  my  mind  the  drug  has  a  claim  to 
much  more  extensive  use. 

Having  become  convinced  of  the  decided  influence  of  guarana 
in  the  cases  for  which  it  is  usually  prescribed,  I  tried  it  experi- 
mentally in  a  few  cases  of  epileptic  excitement.  Work  on  other 
subjects  has  prevented  me  continuing  these  investigations  far 
enough  to  obtain  anything  like  conclusive  results.  It  is  there- 
fore my  intention  to  continue  this  class  of  observations,  and, 
if  the  results  should  prove  of  sufl&cient  value,  to  publish  them. 
In  the  meantime  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  a  few  of 
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the  cases  of  epileptic  excitement  in  which  guarana  was  tried, 
and  the  efifects,  &c.,  carefully  noted. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  give 
the  details  of  some  observations  which  I  made  on  myself  and 
others  as  to  the  influence  of  guarana  upon  the  temperature, 
circulation,  and  digestion  in  a  state  of  health. 

The  cases  of  sick-headache  treated  with  guarana  are  as 
follows : — 

Case  I. — M.  N ,  aged  SI.    This  lady  has  suflTered  from 

sick-headache  for  a  great  number  of  years,  indeed  from  child- 
hood. Her  attacks  were  very  severe  until  about  eight  years  ago, 
when  she  removed  from  an  inland  country  town  to  a  residence 
near  the  sea.  She  states  that  until  she  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  she  was  in  somewhat  delicate  health ;  not  suffering  from 
any  disease  in  particular,  so  far  as  she  knows,  excepting  her 
headaches,  but  was  languid,  weakly,  and  unfit  for  active  exer- 
tion or  occupation.  After  that  date  her  health  improved,  and 
has  continued  excellent  up  to  the  present  time.  She  attributes 
this  establishment  of  her  strength  to  a  prolonged  residence  in 
the  country. 

Since  early  childhood  she  has  suffered  from  sick-headache, 
and  her  tortures  have  continued  with  increased  severity  since 
she  fell  downstairs  and  injured  her  head.  This  accident  occurred 
when  she  was  about  nine  years  of  age.  She  was  unconscious 
for  some  hours  after  the  fall,  and  was  confined  to  bed  for 
some  days. 

The  following  is  her  account  of  the  sick-headaches  as  they 
occurred  before  they  decreased  in  severity  eight  years  ago: — 
They  occurred,  as  a  rule,  every  three  weeks;  and  she  never  escaped 
for  longer  than  a  montL  She  experienced  no  previous  derange- 
ment of  digestion ;  but  when  an  attack  was  imminent,  she  fre- 
quently had  uneasy  sensations  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  These 
would  gradually  increase  in  intensity  during  a  few  hours,  and 
generally  ended  in  vomiting.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  pre- 
liminary stomachic  symptoms  were  absent.  Her  first  head- 
symptom  was  a  slight  throbbing  pain,  passing,  as  it  were, 
between  the  temples  or  between  the  forehead  and  occiput. 
At  the  same  time,  a  feeling  of  great  depression,  with  sickness, 
always  appeared.    The  characteristic  symptoms  then  gradually 
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increased  in  intensity,  and  in  fix)ni  three  to  six  hours  the  attack 
usually  reached  its  height.  Before  this  stage,  however,  had 
been  attained,  she  became  quite  prostrate,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
to  bed.  These  attacks  were  always,  sooner  or  later,  accom- 
panied by  vomiting;  the  act  of  emptying  the  stomach  increased 
the  pain  in  the  head  to  an  almost  unendurable  degree ;  but  when 
it  was  completely  emptied  of  its  contents — usually  highly 
bilious  matter — some  relief  to  all  the  symptoms  followed.  On 
an  average,  the  headache  continued  at  its  maximum  during  six 
or  seven  hours;  an  hour  or  two  after  vomiting,  the  patient 
generally  fell  asleep,  and  then  awoke  in  the  morning  free  from 
all  her  previous  miseries,  but  feeling  extremely  weak  and 
languid. 

Shortly,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  attacks  of  sick-headache 
during  the  past  eight  years  have  been,  in  their  leading  features, 
similar  to  those  already  described,  but  somewhat  less  intense. 

The  following  have  been  the  results  of  treatmeut  with 
guarana: — 

February  1.  —  Slight  symptoms  appeared  shortly  after 
rising  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  get  worse  until  7  p.m. 
At  this  time  she  presented  all  the  indications  of  an  intense 
attack,  and  retired  to  her  room  quite  unable  to  bear  up  longer 
against  her  suffering.  She  now  took  3ss  of  guarana,  with  the, 
to  her,  veiy  unexpected  and  satisfactory  result^,  that  in  about 
twenty  minutes  all  sickness  and  headache  had  disappeared ;  and 
she  felt,  as  she  expressed  it,  like  another  woman.  The  drug 
appeared  to  her  to  act  like  a  charm ;  and  so  much  pleased 
was  she  with  the  result,  that  she  presented  herself  for  inspec- 
tion to  some  who  had  but  shortly  before  witnessed  her  dis- 
tressed condition.  The  improvement  in  her  state  was  most 
marked  and  surprising,  fox,  from  being  almost  quite  prostrate, 
she  was  at  once  able  to  resume  her  somewhat  arduous  duties. 
She  also  escaped  without  the  occurrence  of  vomiting. 

Febnuiry  22. — During  the  morning,  the  usual  premonitory 
symptoms  appeared.  At  once  she  took  3ss  guarana,  the  result 
being  that,  instead  of  the  attack  runmng  through  all  its  stages; 
it  disappeared  entirely  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

April  8. — She  awoke  in  a  state  of  considerable  depression ; 
during  the  day  a  typical  sick-headache  became  developed ;  but 
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from  circumstauces  she  did  not  take  any  medicine  until  5  p.m., 
at  which  time  the  symptoms  were  very  severe.  No  benefit 
resulted  from  the  half-drachm  of  guarana  which  she  then  took. 
At  9  P.M.,  still  feeling  extremely  ill,  she  took  another  3ss,  and 
in  an  hour  all  the  symptoms  had  disappeared.  During  the 
whole  day  she  had  been  unable  to  take  any  food,  yet  at  10  p.m. 
all  nausea  had  so  entirely  disappeared,  that  she  was  able  to  take 
a  hearty  supper. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (May  8)  she  has  had  no  return  of 
sick-headache. 

Case  II. — R  D ,  aged  30 ;  nurse.     She  states  that  she  has 

suffered  from  sick-headache  from  childhood.  The  attacks,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  quite  so  severe  during  the  past  four  years. 
This  change  in  their  character  she  associates  with  her  change 
of  residence,  for  four  years  ago  she  left  her  native  county, 
Leicester,  and  has  since  that  date  resided  in  Yorkshire.  During 
childhood  the  attacks  were  not  frequent — ^perhaps  every  two 
or  three  months;  but  after  reaching  puberty,  they  occurred 
regularly  every  month  for  a  number  of  years.  They  invari- 
ably preceded  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow.  As  she 
advanced  in  age,  ihe  attacks  occurred  at  other  times  besides 
the  menstrual  one,  so  that  on  an  average  they  came  on  once  a 
fortnight.  None  of  her  brothers  or  sisters  were  affected  like 
herself,  but  her  mother  suffered  severely  from  sick-headache 
as  long  as  she  lived. 

The  usual  course  of  atttujk  is  as  follows  : — After  slight  head- 
ache has  existed  about  half  an  hour,  she  generally  becomes 
slightly  sick.  The  pain  is  always  confined  to  the  forehead,  and 
is  described  by  her  as  being  of  a  burning,  throbbing  character. 
As  the  attack  proceeds,  the  pain  in  the  head  becomes  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  she  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed,  that  she  may 
obtain  some  slight  relief  through  rest  and  quiet.  The  sickness 
rarely  terminates  in  vomiting,  but  there  is  intense  loathing  of 
food,  her  appetite  having  entirely  disappeared.  On  rare  occa- 
sions the  headache  has  remained  at  its  maximum  of  severity  for 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  average  duration  of 
this  period  may  be  stated  at  about  six  or  eight  hours.  When 
an  attack  is  disappearing,  the  sickness  always  disappears  first ; 
the  pain  in  the  head   then  lessens,  becoming  of  a  dull  and 
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depressing  character;  then,  in  about  two  hours,  all  disagreeable 
symptoms  disappear,  and  the  patient  regains  her  usual  health, 
being  quite  free  from  any  depression  or  exhaustion. 

Since  her  residence  in  Yorkshire,  her  headaches  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  been  so  frequent,  occurring  not  oftener  than  every  six 
weeks ;  and  it  has  even  happened  that  she  has  been  free  from 
them  for  three  months. 

On  four  occasions  she  has  been  treated  with  guarana,  and 
always  with  the  happiest  results. 

March  1. — She  awoke  in  the  morning  sufiTering  from  severe 
sick-headache,  although  at  that  time  it  had  not  obtained  the 
usual  maximum  of  intensity.  She  took  half  a  drachm  of 
guarana  at  once,  and  experienced  decided  relief  in  about  half 
an  hour.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day  she  suffered  from 
a  dull  uneasiness  in  the  head,  but  was  quite  able  to  go  about 
her  usual  duties. 

March  ^1, — After  travelling,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
an  attack  appeared.  On  reaching  home  she  at  once  took  half 
a  drachm  of  guarana,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  quite  free 
from  all  inconvenience. 

AjprU  27. — Awoke  with  headache,  but,  being  inclined  to  try  if 
it  would  pass  off  without  treatment,  she  delayed  taking  her 
usual  dose  of  guarana.  Feeling  no  better,  however,  she  lay 
down  in  bed  about  2  p.m.  for  a  short  time,  but  without  relief. 
She  then  took  half  a  drachm,  relieving  the  sickness  immediately 
and  the  headache  very  soon  afterwards. 

May  10. — About  midnight  she  began  to  suffer  severely  from 
sick-headache,  and  continued  ill  all  night.  In  the  morning  she 
took  a  little  tea,  which  made  her  sick,  but  with  no  relief  to 
headache.  At  8  A.M.  she  took  the  usual  dose  of  guarana,  but 
with  no  result ;  at  10.30  A.M.  it  was  repeated  with  like  result ; 
at  2  P.M.  another  half-drachm  was  taken,  which  gave  relief  very . 
soon  afterwards. 

Cask   III. — M.  M ,  aged  25,  single,  has  suffered  from 

sick-headaches  from  childhood ;  indeed,  she  does  not  remember 
a  period  of  her  life  when  she  did  not  suflfer  from  them.  When 
she  was  a  child,  they  occuiTed  about  once  a  fortnight ;  but  when 
she  reached  puberty,  they  became  less  frequent,  the  intervals 
increasing  to  four  or  five  weeks.     There  has  never  been  any 
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connection  between  the  occurrence  of  menstruation  and  the 
date  of  appearance  of  a  sick-headache.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  young  woman  has  been  in  delicate  health.  She  labours 
under  phthisis  of  a  very  chronic  description,  though  the  disease 
has  oeoasionally  assumed  a  more  active  form  for  brief  periods,  and 
there  have  been  several  rather  smart  attacks  of  haemoptysis. 
Of  late,  however,  with  proper  attention  to  hef  health,  she  has 
continued  in  moderately  fair  general  condition,  and  quite  able 
for  her  work  as  a  nurse,  but  at  the  same  time  very  much 
troubled  with  headaches. 

Since  her  general  health  became  delicate,  her  attacks  of  sick- 
heeuiache  have  been  much  more  frequent,  and  indiscretion  in 
diet  brings  one  on  at  once.  As  a  rule,  they  begin  during  the 
night.  The  first  symptom  is  a  dull,  throbbing  pain  in  the  temples ; 
it  gradually  increases ;  then  sickness  comes  on ;  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  she  is  frequently  necessitated  to  lie  down  in  bed.  Should 
the  attack  prove  a  mild  one,  it  may  pass  off  in  six  or  seven 
hours ;  but  it  is  more  common  for  it  to  continue  during  a  whole 
day.  On  rare  oceasions,  when  particularly  severe,  it  hsw  con- 
tinued for  two  days.  After  a  sick-headache  has  continued  at 
its  maximum  for  about  an  hour,  the  patient  invariably  vomits 
a  small  quantity  of  bilious  fluid,  sometimes  with  some  slight 
relief  to  the  pain  in  the  head. 

April  16. — Patient  awoke  in  the  morning  with  sick-headache, 
which  continued  intense  during  the  day,  until  6.30  p.m.,  when 
she  took  half  a  drachm  of  guarana ;  and  in  half  an  hour  she 
felt  quite  relieved. 

3foy  10. — Awoke  this  morning :  sick-headache  in  first  stage. 
Shortly  after  taking  the  usual  dose  of  guarana,  the  symptoms 
began  to  abate  j  and  by  9  A.M,  she  was  quite  free  from  all 
discomfort. 

Cask  IV.— H.  A ,  aged  23.    She  enjpyed  fair  health  in 

every  respect  until  three  years  ago,  when  she  had  a  slight  attack 
of  small-pox.  Shortly  afterwards  sick-headaches  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  have  continued  to  reeur  at  intervals 
ever  since.  They  came  on  without  any  special  kpown  cause, 
and  are  separated  by  intervals  of  a  fortnight  on  an  average. 
They  were  not  at  first  very  severe,  but  now  they  are  very 
l(iarked,  and  occasion  mu<^b  distress  ancl  inconvenience. 
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Her  attacks  present  no  peculiar  feature.  They  inyariably  begin 
soon  after  breakfast  bj  the  occurrence  of  a  dull,  throbbing  pain 
in  the  forehead.  As  the  pain  gradually  increases,  she  becomes 
sick  during  the  afternoon,  vomiting  usually  highly  bilious  matter. 
The  headache  continues  during  the  whole  of  the  following  night, 
but  generally  allows  her  to  have  snatches  of  sleep.  During  the 
next  day  it  usually  disappears,  though  occasionally  it  has 
happened  that  it  has  continued  into  the  third  day.  During  its 
continuance  she  loathes  all  food,  though  the  tongue  continues 
clean,  and  bowels  regular.  There  is  no  connection,  as  to  time  of 
occurrence,  between  menstruation  and  sick-headache  in  her  case. 

April  5. — After  Jiaving  suffered  fix)m  a  well-marked  sick- 
headache  for  thirty-six  hours,  she  got  half  a  drachm  of  guarana 
from  one  of  her  neighbours,  who  had  ah^eady  experienced  benefit 
from  its  use  on  several  occeisions.  She  stated  that  in  half  aii 
hour  at  most  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 

May  1. — She  again  tried  guarana  with  complete  success.  By 
taking  the  powder  almost  immediately  upqn  the  appearance  of 
the  attack,  it  was  cut  short,  all  uneasiness  disappearing  in  a 
short  time. 

Cask  V.— M.  S ,  aged  26 ;  married,  but  no  family.    She 

has  suffered  from  sick-headache  since  childhood,  but  in  all 
other  respects  she  has  had  good  bodily  health.  Slight  attacks 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  th^y  oiily  continue  a  short  time, 
and  pass  away  if  the  patient  lies  down  and  takes  some  strong 
tea.  The  more  severe  attacks,  however,  generally  continue  for 
the  greater  portion  of  a  day,  and  quite  incapacitate  her  for  her 
duties.  The  pain  usually  appears  suddenly  in  the  forehead,  and 
is  at  first  of  a  dull,  heavy  character ;  but  in  a  short  time  it 
throbs  violently,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  intense  feeling  of 
sickness. 

March  20. — ^A  headache  of  the  usual  character  appeared 
about  noon ;  she  immediately  took  half  a  drachm  of  guarana. 
She  states  that  in  half  an  hour  at  most  she  was  quite  free  from 
pain  and  sickness. 

Since  that  date  she  has  suffered  five  times  from  sick-headache  ; 
each  time  she  has  tried  guarana,  and  always  with  success. 
No  inconvenience,  such  as  constipation,  followed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  drug,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  she  felt  somewhat 
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faint ;  but  she  could  not  attribute  this  to  the  action  of  the  drug, 
because  she  has  often  experienced  similar  sensations  before. 

It  may  be  added  to  the  history  of  this  case  that  the  headaches 
are  generally  very  severe  on  the  day  preceding,  and  on  the  day 
of  appearance  of  menstruation.  In  her  case,  also,  the  affection 
appears  hereditary.  Her  mother  suffered  severely  from  sick- 
headache. 

Case  VI. — E.  P ,  aged  66,  was  admitted  into  this  asylum 

on  February  14th,  1854.  She  then  suffered  from  mania,  but 
gradually  passed  into  a  state  of  dementia,  in  which  she  continued 
for  many  years.  About  1866,  she  exhibited  some  signs  of 
improvement,  which  have  continued  so  satisfactorily,  that  she 
now  converses  rationally  and  cheerfully,  and  is  very  industrious ; 
her  case  is  now  under  consideration  for  discharga 

On  two  occasions  she  has  tried  the  virtues  of  guarana ;  but  in 
her  c&se  the  results  have  not  been  quite  so  marked  as  in  those 
already  given.  There  was  some  mitigation  and  shortei^ing^  of 
the  attack  ;  but  the  patient  rather  objected  to  further  treatment, 
for  the  somewhat  peculiar  reason  that  she  looked  upon  such 
afflictions  as  sent  directly  by  Divine  power,  by  which  alone  they 
could  be  effectually  relieved.  She  has  suffered  from  sick- 
headache  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and  appears  quite 
resigned  to  the  prospect  of  continued  suffering  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  pilgrimage  here. 

In  passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases  of  epileptic 
and  maniacal  excitement  in  which  guarana  was  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks.  The  very 
worst  patients  were  selected ;  those  who  were  notorious  for  their 
violence  and  noise.  Such  being  the  character  of  the  cases,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  thermometric  and  other  modes  of 
minute  clinical  observation  had  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  clinical  value  of  the  record  would  have 
been  much  increased  had  it  contained  many  facts  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain. 

Case  VIL~L  C ,  aged  19 ;  admitted  August  4,  1871. 

When  admitted,  he  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  raving 
constantly  on  religious  matters.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  had 
seen  two  angels,  &c.     His  mother  informed  the  medical  officers 
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that  when  he  was  about  three  yeai's  of  age  he  had  sun-stroke, 
and  since  that  time  had  suffered  from  fits,  the  attacks  occurring 
at  intervals  of  from  one  to  three  weeks.  No  marked  mental 
effect  followed  these  seizures  until  a  week  before  admission, 
when  he  became  peculiar  in  conduct,  and  at  last  quite  maniacal 
and  unmanageable. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  very  full  notes  which 
have  been  made  of  his  condition  during  his  residence  here.  He 
was,  however,  almost  constantly  more  or  less  excited  until  the 
end  of  1871,  in  spite  of  various  treatment.  It  was  also  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  furious  masturbator.  He  continued  very 
quiet,  though  somewhat  demented,  from  January  until  April 
1872,  when  he  became  exceedingly  excited  and  obscene.  Between 
that  date  and  the  time  he  was  tried  with  guarana  he  had  several 
severe  attacks  of  excitement,  accompanied  with  great  violence. 
It  was  found  that  his  condition  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
ergot.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  attack  of  excitement  appeared, 
he  was  at  once  ordered  liq.  ext  ergot  3ij.  three  times  a  day.  A 
peculiar  feature  in  his  case  is,  that  attacks  of  excitement  are 
always  preceded  by  marked  flushing  of  the  face ;  and  it  con- 
tinues until  the  excitement  disappears. 

Fehmary  28.-— To-day  he.  became  excited,  with  very  marked 
flushing  of  the  head  and  neck.  After  the  administration  of  a 
drachm  of  guarana,  he  was  decidedly  quiet  for  two  hours ;  he 
then  gradually  relapsed  into  his  previous  condition.  During 
this  temporary  calm  he  appeared  pale,  and  as  if  depressed; 
indeed,  his  condition  suggested  to  the  attendant  that  the  patient 
was  about  to  faint  or  be  sick. 

March  7.— Patient  again  excited.  A  drachm  of  guarana 
reduced  his  violence,  and  caused  blanching  of  the  face  for  fully 
two  hours.  After  this  time  all  his  former  syijaptoms  returned, 
so  that  in  another  hour  he  was  as  bad  as  ever. 

March  16.— Guarana  treatment  again  tried,  and  with  results 
like  those  already  mentioned. 

March  22. — Patient  again  very  much  excited;  treatment 
repeated  with  a  fairly  good  result,  so  long  as  it  continued.  The 
excitement  and  violence,  however,  returned  in  less  than  two 
hours,  and  were  as  severe  as  before. 

March  25. — He    was    to-day   again   tried    with  a    drachm 
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of  guaranay  with  the  usual  temporarj,  but  no  permanent 
benefit 

April  4 — Being  again  violent  and  troublesome^  he  took  a 
drachm  of  guarana  with  decided  effect  He  was  very  quiet 
for  fully  two  hours.  k&  usual,  liiere  was  marked  pallor  of 
the  face. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  case  the  inferiority  of  guarana 
to  liq.  ext  ergot  was  evident  enough.  It  was  demonstrated, 
however,  that  the  former  had  a  marked  temporary  effect  in  an 
exceedingly  bad  case  of  epileptic  exoitement,  though  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  frequency  or  severity  of  the 
fits,  and  did  Qot  derange  digestion  in  any  way. 

Cask  VIIL — C.  P ,  aged  88.    Although  the  preceding 

case  did  not  give  much  encouragement  to  continue  experiments 
in  the  use  of  guarana  in  epilepsy,  yet,  simply  for  opportunity  of 
observatioii,  it  was  given  to  this  man— one  of  the  worst  epileptics 
and  most  dangerous  men  in  the  asylum. 

FuUy  two  years  ago  he  was  picked  up  by  the  police  and  placed 
in  a  workhouse,  where  he  resided  about  four  months.  At  that 
time  he  had  one  or  two  fits  every  fortnight,  but  at  last^  becom- 
ing unmanageable,  he  was  transferred  here.  When  admitted,  he 
was  in  lus  placid  state,  a  condition  of  well-marked  dementia ; 
but  in  two  days  he  became  highly  excited  and  violent,  assaulted 
everyone  near  him,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  master  of  the 
whole  establishment.  Since  that  date  he  has  proved  himself  a 
most  dangerous  fellow,  and  has  been  engaged  in  desperate  con- 
flicts with  neighbours  and  attendants.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  these  attacks  could  be  greatly  lessened  in  severity  and 
duration  by  allowing  him  to  rest  in  bed,  and  by  giving  him,  for 
continued  periods,  liq.  ext  ergot  Well-marked  flushing  of  the 
head  and  neck  always  appears  previous  to  and  during  his  excite- 
ment The  only  effect  produced  upon  him  by  guarana  was 
slightly  to  lessen  that  vascular  activity.  His  excitement,  in 
spite  of  rather  large  doses,  remained  quite  unabated ;  so  that  in 
the  long  run  recourse  had  to  be  made  to  liq.  ext  ergot,  and  that 
with  the  best  effect 

In  order  that  the  guarana  should  not  get  any  credit  due  to 
the  action  of  ergot,  the  latter  drug  was  stopped  for  some  time 
before  the  other  was  tried.    As  was  to  be  expected,  an  attack  of 
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the  usual  character  was  not  long  in  supervening,  and  guarana 
was  tried  as  follows : — 

i^Tch  18. — Patient  much  excited :  half-drachm  of  guarana 
given  at  8  P.M.    No  result. 

Marck  19. — ^Half  a  drachm  given  at  7  ajc.,  and  another  at 
9  A.M. ;  but  with  no  result,  except  that  tiie  patient  i^rpeared 
paler. 

March  24. — ^For  the  last  few  days  he  has  been  moderately 
qxdet,  if  quite  undisturbed;  but  to-night,  after  supper,  he  be- 
came much  worse.  A  drachm  of  guarana  given,  with  result  as 
before. 

March  25. — Still  desperately  excited,  and  violent  if  ap- 
proached. During  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  a  drachm  and 
a  half  of  guarana,  but  with  no  result.  It  did  not  appear  to 
constipate  him. 

April  5. — ^Again  excited ;  a  drachm  of  guarana :  no  result. 
April  6. — ^Two  drachms  were  given  this  mornings  with  an 
interval  oT  two  hours :  no  result. 

April  20. — He  is  again  excited:  ordered  one  drachm  of 
guarana  at  once.  It  had  no  effect,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  persuade  him  to  take  more  medicine. 

May  5. — He  became  excited  during  the  afternoon :  was  ordered 
a  drachm  of  guarana  at  bed-tima 

May  6. — Being  very  much  excited,  he  was  ordered  one 
drachm  at  6.30  A.M.,  and  another  at  9  A.M. 

As  it  was  evident  that  no  benefit  resulted  from  this  form  of 
treatment,  it  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  liq.  ext  ergot.,  which 
had  always  been  found  of  such  signal  service  in  his  case. 

I  have  used  the  drug  in  other  cases  of  epileptio  excitement, 
and  in  two  or  three  cases  of  mania ;  but  I  do  not  consider  the 
observations  in  these  instances  extensive  enough,  or  made  with 
sufficient  accuracy  of  detail,  to  warrant  me  reproducing  them. 
I  shall  therefore  pass  to  my  third  class  of  observations  on  the 
action  of  guarana.  These  were  made  upon  myself  and  two 
male  attendants.  My  object  was  to  discover  what  physiological 
action,  if  any,  it  possesses.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  even  in  very  lai^e  doses  its  effect  upon  the  body  in  a  state 
of  health  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  inappreciabla  Its  power  to 
cause  constipation  is  very  feeble  indeed,  as  is  iHN)ved  by  the  fact 
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that,  after  taking  an  ounce  of  guarana  daily  for  nearly  a  week, 
the  bowels  continued  to  act  normally.  In  large  doses,  it  does 
appear  to  dispel  drowsiness,  and  is  so  far  an  aid  to  sustained 
work,  by  helping  a  man  to  begin  and  continue  his  work  even 
after  a  late  dinner.  What  its  action  on  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  urine  may  be,  I  cannot  say.  In  my  own  case  it  did 
not  at  all  influence  the  occurrence  of  several  slight  attacks  of 
phosphatic  gravel,  to  which  I  am  rather  subject  when  more  than 
usually  hard- worked. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  experiments  on  the 
attendants  and  myself: — 

J.  D.  G ,  aged  28,  unmarried,  was  a  soldier,  and  had  been 

in  India,  but  is  in  excellent  bodily  health. 

March  10. — Took  half  a  drachm  of  guarana  at  10  p.m.  :  no 
effect. 

Marck  11. — Took  a  drachm  at  10  A.M. :  had  persistent  twitch- 
ing of  the  eyelids.  Another  drachm  taken  at  10  p.m.  He  awoke 
at  midnight,  and  complained  of  a  tightness  across  the  forehead. 
He  fell  asleep  shortly,  and  had  no  return  of  pain  in  the  head 
when  he  awoke  next  morning. 

Mardh  12. — Took  a  drachm  at  10  A.M.,  another  at  3  p.m.,  and 
a  third  at  9  p.m.  No  result  followed,  except  very  slight  consti- 
pation. 

March  13. — Took  three  drachms  during  the  day,  but  with  no 
result. 

March  14. — Powders  repeated  as  before,  and  with  a  similar 
effect. 

On  March  15,  and  the  day  following,  he  took  three  drachms 
each  day;  on  the  17th  he  took  four  drachms.  He  might  appa- 
rently have  continued  swallowing  guarana  at  the  same  rate  for 
an  unlimited  period,  but  he  began  to  suffer  from  influenza.  The 
attack  was  very  severe,  necessitating  his  confinement  to  bed. 
Some  of  his  neighbours  suggested  the  probability  that  the 
influenza  was  the  result  of  the  powders  which  he  had  been 
taking.  Accordingly,  when  he  got  better  of  his  attack  of  cold, 
he  exhibited  such  a  disinclination  to  be  again  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  science,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with  him  on 
the  matter. 

He  bore  decided  testimony  as  to  the  power  of  guarana  pre- 
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venting  or  removing  drowsiness  after  food.  Having  been  a  very 
abstemious  man  all  his  life,  he  found,  on  coming  here  as  an 
attendant,  that  the  very  liberal  diet,  consisting  largely  of  animal 
food,  had  a  very  soporific  eflfect  ujwn  him.  Indeed,  if  I  mistake 
not,  he  got  into  trouble  on  one  occasion  for  falling  asleep  aft^r 
dinner  when  he  was  on  duty.  He  found  that  a  drachm  of 
guarana  entirely  prevented  this  heaviness,  and  he  did  not  ex- 
perience that  feeling  of  congestion  of  the  head  which  occurs  so 
often  after  a  liberal  meal. 

J.  G ,  the  brother  of  the  previous  case,  took  an  ounce  of 

guarana  in  drachm  doses.  He,  however,  became  suspicious, 
when  he  observed  his  brother  suffer  so  severely  from  influenza, 
that  it  was  not  altogether  so  harmless  a  drug  as  it  had  been 
represented  to  him.  He  therefore  gave  it  up.  It  produced  no 
efTects  upon  him,  except  slight  constipation ;  and  he  thought  he 
was  more  lively  and  readier  for  work  than  usual 

Concerning  the  observations  made  upon  myself,  I  may  say 
that  they  were  conducted  with  great  care,  and  were  as  follows : — 
1.  I  took  the  drug  for  some  time,  but  experiencing  no  eflfect, 
gave  it  up,  that  I  might  begin  some  observations  as  to  its  effect 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  body.  2.  By  a  series  of  observa- 
tions I  ascertained  my  average  temperature  for  all  periods  of  the 
day.  3.  Ha^dng  done  so,  I  resumed  the  use  of  guarana,  and 
continued  the  thermometric  observations  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  first  series  of  experi- 
ments : — 

March  3. — ^At  9.30  p.m.  took  30  grs.,  with  no  effect;  took 
30  grs.  at  11.30  p.m.,  and  went  to  bed  to  read:  still  not  the 
slightest  efifeci 

March  4. — Took  30  grs.  at  9.30  a.m.  :  no  result  beyond  slight 
pulsation  in  head,  which  was  probably  not  due  to  the  drug.  Took 
45  grs.  at  2.45  p.m.  :  no  result ;  60  grs.  at  8  p.m.  :  no  result,  ex* 
cept  that  I  appeared  in  unusual  humour  for  continued  hard  work. 

March  5. — 11  A,M.,  90  grs.:  the  same  at  10.30  p.m.  At 
11.45  P.M.,  bowels  operated  for  the  first  time  for  about  seventy- 
two  hours;  a  very  unusual  occurrence  for  me  to  be  so  long 
constipated. 

March'  6. — Took  four  doses  of  guarana,  each  containing 
90  grs.,  during  the  day :  no  eflfect. 
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Omitted  drug  from  7th  to  9th  March. 

March  10. — ^At  10.30  A.M.,  took  a  drachm  ;  repeated  the  dose 
at  4.30,  and  again  at  10.45  p.m.  From  9  p.m.  until  bedtime  my 
head  felt  rather  confused;  I  was  quite  "out  of  sorts/'  and  unable 
to  settle  to  work. 

March  11. — ^A  drachm  at  10.30  a.m.  Bowels  operated  at 
noon ;  decidedly  constipated.  At  12.30,  took  a  drachm  in  beer. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  felt  unsettled,  restless,  and 
unable  to  work  with  vigour.  There  was  a  really  distressing  ful- 
ness and  throbbing  in  the  head,  chiefly  in  the  temporal  regions. 

March  12. — ^Took  a  drachm  at  9.30  A.M.,  another  at  noon,  and 
a  third  at  3.50  p.m.  :  all  with  no  effect. 

March  13. — ^Took  a  drachm  at  9.30  A.M.,  another  at  1  P.M., 
another  at  8  p.m.,  and  a  fourth  at  11  p.m.  Bowels  moved  nor- 
mally at  10.30  A.M.,  and  a  small  motion  occurred  at  8  p.m. 

March  14 — ^To-day  the  dose  was  doubled :  two  drachms  at 
9.30  A.M.,  two  at  noon,  two  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  two  at  11^0  p.m. 
Bowels  operated  normally  twice  during  the  day ;  in  the  morning 
at  11.45,  and  in  the  evening  10.15. 

Being  satisfied  that  but  little  could  result  from  a  continuation 
of  such  experiments,  I  stopped  taking  the  drug,  waited  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  then  began  some  observations  on  my  normal 
temperature  and  pulse-rate.  During  this  time  I  continued  my 
ordinary  duties  and  diet.  For  some  minutes,  on  an  average  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  rested  on  a  couch  before  taking  the  rate 
of  the  pulse.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the  observations  were  made 
at  the  same  hour  on  each  day. 

March  21.— 9  A.M. :  P.  80,  T.  98^6.  12.45  P.M. :  P.  78,  T.  98^ 
4-30  P.M.:  P.  73,  T.  98^  9  p.m.:  P.  74,  T.  97'-8.  Midnight: 
P.  76,  T.  98"-2. 

Mar<^  22.— At 8  A.M. :  P.  66, T.  98^-4.  1  p.m.  :  P.  79, T.  98*^4. 
7  P.M. :  P.  87,  T.  98^-7.     11.35  p.m.  :  P.  74,  T.  98*^-2. 

March  23.— At  8*30  A.M. :  P.  68,  T.  98H.  12.30  p.m.  :  P.  74, 
T.  97''8.    4  P.M. ;  P.  78,  T.  98^.    10  p.m.  :  P.  74,  T.  98°. 

March  24.— At  8  A.M. :  P.  70,  T.  98*^-2.  12.15  p.m.: 
P.  71,  T.98".  3.15  P.M.:  P.  82,  T.  98M.  7.15  p.m.:  P.  88, 
T.  98^-2. 

March  25.— 12.30  A.M. :  P.  80,  T.  98^  8.30  A.M. :  P.  66., 
T.  98".     3  P.M. :  P.  73,  T.  98*^-2.     10.30  p.m.  :  P.  76,  T.  98^ 
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March  26.— 8.30  A.M. :  P.  72,  T.  98"-2.  3  p.m.  :  P.  72,  T.  98^ 
11  P.M. :  P.  76,  T.  97"-8. 

March  27.— 12.15  A.M. :  P.  72,  T.  98''-2.  8.15  a.m,  :  P.  70, 
T.  98*^-4    3  P.M. :  P.  72,  T.  98^2.     10  p.m.  :  P.  72,  T.  98*^-2. 

An  average  of  these  figures  gives  the  following : — 

Dniing  the  morning  the  pulse  was  70,  the  temperature  98°'3  ; 
at  midday,  P.  75,  T.  98**;  during  the  afternoon,  P.  75,  T.  98°1 ; 
at  9  P.M.,  P.  78,  T.  98^1 ;  and  at  midnight,  P.  75,  T.  98^ 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  observations  made  whilst 
I  took  guarana  in  large  doses  : — 

March  28.— At  2.30  P.M.,  P.  72,  T.  98^'6.  At  that  time  I  took 
a  drachm,  and  at  4.15  p.m.  found  no  change— P.  72,  T.  98''-6. 

March  29.— At  7.45  a.m.  :  P.  72,  T.  98°-2  ;  took  one  drachm. 
At  8.20  A.M. :  P.  66,  T.  98°-4  At  3.45  p.m.  :  P.  81,  T.  98^2 ; 
took  a  drachm.  At  5  p.m.  :  P.  74,  T.  98*^-2.  At  8  p.m.  :  P.  76, 
T.  98" ;  took  another  drachm.    At  10.30  P.M. :  P.  74,  T.  98^ 

March  30.— At  8.30  A.M.:  P.  72,  T.  98^-2;  took  a  drachm. 
At  11  AJL :  P.  76,  T.  98°.  At  2  p.m.  :  P.  74,  T.  98"-2 ;  took 
another  drachm.  At  4.15  p.m  :  P.  78,  T.  98^  At  7.16  p.m.  : 
P.  89,  T.  98°-2  ;  another  drachm.    At  10  p.m.  :  P.  78,  T.  98^ 

March  31.— At  7.30  a.m.  :  P.  74,  T.  98**'4;  took  two  drachms. 
At  9.15  A.M. :  P.  76,  T.  98°-4.  At  12.30  p.m.  :  P.  71,  T.  98"-2  ; 
again  took  two  drachms.  At  1.30  p.m.  :  P.  70,  T.  98°-2.  At 
4  P.M. :  P.  76,  T.  98° ;  again  took  two  drachms.  At  7.30  p.m.  : 
P.  80,  T.  98°.  At  8.30  P.M.:  P.  78,  T,  98°;  again  took  two 
drachms.    At  10.30  p.m.  :  P.  80,  T.  98°. 

April  1. — ^The  observations  of  yesterday  were  repeated,  with 
similar  results. 

The  average  of  these  figures  is  as  follows : — ^During  the  morn- 
ing, P.  73,  T.  98°'3;  at  midday,  P.  70,T.  98°'2 ;  during  the  after- 
noon, P.  76,  T.  98°-l ;  at  night,  P.  78,  T.  98°.  A  comparison  of 
these  results  with  those  above  shows  an  almost  complete  identity. 

Although  the  residts  of  the  latter  observations  have  been 
entirely  negative,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are 
trustworthy,  the  greatest  care  haviDg  been  taken  to  secure  accu- 
racy. That  guarana  is  a  most  efficient  remedy  for  sick-head- 
ache is  beyond  all  doubt;  and  that  it  may  prove  useful  in 
asylum  practice  for  other  conditioDS  of  the  nervous  system  is 
probable  enough,  and  worthy  of  extended  research. 


ON  THE  TEEATMENT  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER  BY  THE 
USE  OF  INTERNAL  DISINFECTION. 

BY  STEPHEN  SKINNER,   M.B.   . 

In  the  following  short  paper  it  is  my  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  what  I  consider  the  real  value  of  the 
sulphocarbolate  of  sodium  as  a  mode  of  treatment  for  enteric 
fever;  hoping  that  possibly  some  of  my  brother  practitioners 
may  give  it  a  trial,  and  by  their  valuable  testimony  add  to  or 
diminish  our  confidence  in  the  drug. 

For  it  is  only  by  extended  use  that  the  tnie  value  of  a 
medicine  can  be  properly  appreciated.  Ajiy  private  collection 
of  cases,  no  matter  however  numerous  or  favourable  they 
may  be,  are  always  open  to  the  objection  that  they  were 
slight  cases,  and  would  in  all  human  probability  have  got 
well  if  left  to  nature ;  or  to  the  suspicion  that  the  recorder 
has  been  too  partial  to  his  remedy,  and  has,  either  willingly 
or  in  error,  aided  and  abetted  in  suppressing  facts  that  might 
possibly  put  his  "  favourite  "  in  an  unfavourable  light  I 
trust  neither  of  these  errors  has  been  mine.  I  have  taken 
the  cases  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  occurred — not 
omitting  one — ^and  I  think  they  have  all  been  of  the  usual 
type  of  enteric  fever. 

In  the  Practitioner  for  June  1872, 1  read  Dr.  Arthur  Sansom's 
able  article  on  "  The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Smallpox,"  and  I 
was  then  so  much  impressed  with  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
internal  disinfection  that  I  resolved  on  giving  it  a  fair  trial  in 
every  case  of  smallpox  or  enteric  fever  I  could  meet  with. 
Since  then  I  have  been  able  to  treat  twenty  cases  of  the  latter 
disease  on  this  principle,  and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory 
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that  I  consider  it  justifies  my  confidence  in  the  method.  Before 
I  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  cases  thus  treated,  a  word 
as  to  my  mode  of  administering  the  drug.  I  generally  comnience 
with  twenty  grains  every  fourth  hour,  as  a  dose  for  an  adult,  and 
then  I  gradually  increase  during  the  next  few  days  to  the  full 
dose  of  thirty  grains.  Beyond  this  I  have  found  that  I  cannot 
go  without  producing  cerebral  symptoms  as  the  result,  which 
have,  however,  quickly  disappeared  upon  the  diminution  of  the 
dose  of  the  drug. 

Children,  I  have  found,  require  much  smaller  doses  in  pro- 
portion than  adults.  Where  the  diarrhoea  has  been  excessive  I 
have  combined  small  doses  of  Batty's  liquor  opii  sedativus 
with  each  dose  of  the  remedy,  until  the  bowels  hava  been 
quieted. 

With  the  exception  of  one  case,  which  terminated  fatally  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  fever,  all  the  remainder  progressed 
favourably  towards  recovery. 

The  length  of  time  the  fever  lasted  in  each  case  appears 
to  me  to  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
drug  was  administered.  In  those  cases  in  which  I  was  able  to 
exhibit  the  remedy  during  the  period  of  incubation,  the  fever 
disappeared  quicker  than  when  it  was  given  on  the  first  or 
subsequent  days  of  the  disease.  I  have  also  administered 
the  Bulpho-carbolate  of  sodium  to  people  with  premonitory 
symptoms  of  typhoid,  occurring  in  four  instances  in  houses 
where  I  was  already  in  attendance,  and  I  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  the  disease  has  never  developed  itself;  it  has,  as  it  were, 
aboiied :  after  from  six  to  ten  days  of  general  discomfort,  the 
bowels  have  assumed  their  natural  tone  and  the  excrement 
its  normal  appearance,  the  tongue  has  cleaned,  and  the  patients 
have  declared  themselves  to  be  in  their  usual  health  again.  In 
these  cases  I  fully  believe  that  if  the  drug  had  not  been 
administered,  typhoid  fever  would  have  been  developed. 

This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  conjecture  only,  and  beyond 
proof,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  everyone  who  has  opportunities 
of  observing  the  action  of  this  remedy  on  the  class  of  cases 
alluded  to,  will  give  the  profession  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  my  cases : — 

VO.  LXHL  IK 


ON  DIGITALIS  IN  ACUTE  FEBRILE  DISEASES. 

BY  DE.   ANSTIB. 

In  the  following  short  article  I  caonot  attempt  a  general 
discussion  of  the  supposed  anti-febrile  action  of  digitalis.  The 
large  amount  of  evidence  on  this  subject  which  has  been,  accu- 
mulating during  the  last  twenty  years,  together  with  my  own 
special  experiences,  would  require  a  more  elaborate  analysis 
than  could  be  found  space  for  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  But 
it  may  be  useful  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  observers, 
rather  more  closely  than  it  has  yet  been  drawn,  to  those  objects 
which  there  is  really  some  prospect  of  efifecting  by  means  of 
digitalis  in  pyrexial  diseases. 

The  special  subject  which  wiU  now  be  discussed  is  suggested 
to  us  by  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw* 
on  the  action  of  digitalis  on  the  weak  heart  of  typhus  ;  a  paper 
which  contains  some  remarkable  facts,,  although  I  am  not 
able  to  agree  with  all  its  conclusions.  The  question  of  the 
power  of  digitalis  as  a  heart-tonic  in  the  so-dalled  adynamic 
fevers  generally — not  merely  in  typhus — ^is  becoming  very 
important :  and  the  following  remarks  will  be  concerned  with 
this  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  questions,  such  as  the 
power  of  digitalis  to  lower  temperature  in  acute  disease. 

I  can  hardly  preface  my  own  observations  more  effectively 
than  by  bringing  forward  some  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  facts.  When 
it  is  remembered  how  strikingly  the  pulse  of  typhus  fever 
exhibits  the  characters  of  low  arterial  tension  and  low  heart- 
force,  it  must  indeed  be  astonishing,  to  those  who  cherish  any 
'  Reprinted  from  the  Dublin  QuarUrly  Journal  of  Med,  Science  for  June  1873. 
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remnant  of  the  classical  belief  in  digitalis  as  a  lieart-depressor, 
to  find  Dr.  Grimshaw  giving  1  ounce,  and  even  1^  ounce  of  the 
infxosion  of  digitalis  every  three  hours  for  five  or  six  days 
together,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  seeming  benefit. 
Whether  the  benefit  was  real  or  not,  at  least  this  is  certain, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  there  was  a  total  absence  of  those 
symptoms  of  heart-depression  which  used  to  be  held  up  as  a 
bugbear  of  digitalis  treatment ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  with  apparent  accuracy,  that  both 
the  heart-force  and  the  arterial  tone  were  markedly  invigorated. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  but  small 
amounts  of  alcoholic  stimulants  were  given  in  any  case,  and  in 
several  no  alcohol  was  administered.  There  were  but  two 
deaths  out  of  twelve  cases,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
recoveries  the  patients  were  adults. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dweU  any  further  on  the  cases  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  which  have  been  cited  simply  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  in  typhus,  even  of  severe  type,  the 
phenomena  of  cardiac  and  vascular  depression  are  relieved 
rather  than  aggravat-ed  by  the  use  of. digitalis  in  very  large 
doses.  Observe,  that  these  cases,  in  which  the  infusion  of 
digitalis  was  employed,  stand  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
experiments  in  which  large  doses  of  the  tincturt  had  been 
employed :  so  long  as  the  evidence  consisted  only  of  instances 
in  which  the  latter  preparation  had  been  used  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  result  had  been  influenced  by  the  large  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  necessarily  given.  In  Dr.  Grimshaw's  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal  with  an  uncomplicated  digitalis 
action. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  limit  our  consideration  of 
digitalis  as  a  heart-tonic  in  febrile  diseases  to  the  case  of  typhus 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  is  an  affection  that  runs 
a  brief  course,  and  in  which  asthenia  is  not  the  mode  in  which 
death  usually  occurs.  Some  o^  the  best  authorities  on  fevers 
have  remarked  that  the  issue  in  uncomplicated  typhus  depends 
upon  the  intensity  with  which  the  nervous  system  is  affected,  far 
more  than  on  cardiac  asthenia  of  local  origin ;  and  certainly  the 
characteristic  aspect  of  such  cases  is  pre-eminently  that  of  over- 
whelming nervous  poisoning.     No  doubt  the  muscular  tissue  of 
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the  heart  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  considerably  changed,  and 
both  Mnrchison^  and  Buchanan*  state,  from  personal  observation, 
Ijfirt  in  fatal  cases  this  affection  is  not  a  mere  fatty  softening,  but 
sometimes,  at  least,  involves  more  or  less  elaborate  changes  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  have  been  so  carefully  described 
by  Zenker  as  occurring  in  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles  of 
typhoid  patients.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  evident  that  local 
cardiac  changes  count  for  much  less  in  a  brief  disease  like 
typhus  than  in  a  prolonged  affection  like  that  form  of  typhoid  in 
which  death  occurs  from  simple  heart-failure  at  an  advanced 
period,  and  in  which  "  Zenkerism "  of  the  cardiac  muscular 
substance  is  especially  pronounced.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  latter  form  of  fever  that  I  have  more  especially  studied 
the  question  of  weak  heart  in  febrile  disease ;  and  before  speak- 
ing of  digitalis  as  a  remedy,  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  clinical  facts  of  the  case. 

I  doubt  whether  any  published  account  of  typhoid  fever  gives 
a  just  idea  of  the  frequency  with  which  sudden  failure  of  the 
heart — and  this  alone — is  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  typhoid 
which  run  a  longer  course  than  four  weeks.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  these  deaths  are  instantaneous ;  but  the  following  is  a  fair 
average  description  of  what  happens : — Either  from  the  original 
intensity  of  the  febrile  attack,  or  from  the  existence  of  severe 
complications,  the  heart  has  been  kept  pulsating  at  a  rate  varying 
from  120  to  150  or  more,  under  an  internal  temperature  which 
was  always  very  high,  even  at  the  daily  minimum,  for  some 
four  or  five  weeks.  The  inflammatory  complications,  or  the 
intestinal  ulceration,  however,  have  fairly  subsided,  and  the 
pulse  now  begins  to  change.  But  instead  of  the  simultaneous 
diminution  of  frequency  and  increase  of  arterial  tone  which 
would  show  the  passage  to  convalescence,  we  remark  (if  we 
observe  with  attention)  a  very  different  kind  of  pulse-change. 
Careless  feeling  of  the  radial  pulse  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  pulse,  though  somewhat  irregular,  had  diminished  very 
greatly  in  frequency ;  but  a  thoroughly  skilled  finger,  or  still 
more  surely  a  sphygmograph,  would  immediately  bring  out  the 
fact  that  many  small  intermediate  pulsations  had  been  over- 

*  On  **  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain,"  second  edition, 
■Article,  "  Typhus  Fever,"  in  Reynolds*  Syat  Med.  voL  i 
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looked ;  in  fact,  that  the  pulse  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  rapid 
than  before,  but  now  presents  the  dangerous  quality  of  varying 
in  force  from  moment  to  moment,  and  that  in  an  unrhythmical 
manner.  Nothing  can  be  of  worse  augury  than  this — more 
especially  when  the  sphygmograph  shows  the  combination  of 
rounded  apices  of  the  individual  pulse-waves  with  unrhythmical 
undulation  of  the  general  line  of  the  tracing.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  patients  often  "sink  out"  after  all  active 
mischief  would  seem  to  have  ceased.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
such  a  catastrophe  is  far  more  common  in  adults  than  in 
children :  the  hearts  of  the  latter  possess  a  prodigious  power  of 
recuperation,  which  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
time  that  the  middle  age — ^so  dangerous  to  typhoid  patients — is 
reached.  At  the  latter  epoch,  also,  not  merely  is  heart-failure  a 
too  likely  occurrence  in  the  later  weeks,  but  this  form  of  death 
may  overtake  the  patient  at  an  earlier  date ;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  in  such  persons  the  degenerative  process 
goes  on  with  far  less  interruption  from  recuperative  efforts  than 
in  the  young. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  a  very  marked  rise  in  the  mortality 
from  typhoid  is  found  in  the  quinquennium  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  development  of  puberty  ;  and  from  personal  obser- 
vations I  believe  that,  even  so  early  in  life  as  this,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscular  structure  which 
renders  it  more  incapable  of  resisting  the  influence  of  high 
temperature  and  very  rapid  pulsation  for  prolonged  periods, 
and  which  consequently^allows,  more  frequently,  the  occurrence 
of  death  from  heart-failure.  But  the  tendency  is,  doubtless, 
greatly  increased  later  in  life. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  view  the  occuiTence  of  muscular 
heart-failure  in  acute  febrile  disease  as  essentially  dependent 
upon  an  enforced  rapid  action,  under  high  temperature,  pro- 
longed for  a  period  which  is  excessive,  in  proportion  to  the  vital 
recuperative  power  of  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue.  In  this  point 
of  view  we  should  logically  place  on  a  line  with  the  effects  of 
the  mere  prolongation  of  high  temperature  and  rapid  pulsation, 
in  protracted  typhoid,  the  effects  of  a  shorter  exposure,  to  these 
conditions,  of  a  heart  whose  tissues  had  been  previously  so 
modified  by  pathological  degeneration  as  to  render  their  restora- 
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tion  to  a  healthy  state  unusually  difficult  This  priuciple  is 
very  important.  We  should  expect  heart-failure  to  be  a  very 
formidable  danger  in  delirium  tremens,  with  high  temperature 
and  rapid  pulse,  if  the  patient  were  an  old  drinker;  and, 
similarly,  we  should  expect  that  acute  diseases,  like  pneumonia 
or  erysipelas,  occurring  in  persons  who  had  long  been  addicted 
to  alcoholic  excess,  would  be  very  liable  to  terminate  fatally 
in  the  same  way.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  this 
liability  exists ;  it  is  the  terror  of  every  experienced  physician 
who  encounteib  these  acute  maladies  in  old  topers.  Such 
persons  cannot  endure  for  more  than  a  very  limited  period 
the  presence  of  pyrexia  and  rapid  pulsation ;  their  hearts  give 
way  under  the  combined  pressure. 

In  applying  considerations  of  this  kind  to  the  question  of 
digitalis  treatment  for  heart- weakness  in  febrile  disease,  it  is  at 
least  evident  that  there  are  very  good  privid  facte  grounds  for 
expecting  valuable  results  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 
By  a  strange  perversity,  which  is  the  more  surprising  in  view  of 
the  greatly  improved  pathological  knowledge  of  the  present  day, 
too  many  teachers  of  medicine  ignore  the  influence  (which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated)  of  the  previous  condition  of  the  bodily 
organs  of  any  given  patient  upon  the  cause  of  acute  febrile 
diseases  by  which  he  may  chance  to  be  attacked.  Such  an  error 
is  to  be  strenuously  avoided  by  any  practitioner  who  desires  to 
attain  a  mastery  of  treatment ;  and  certainly,  in  no  instance 
should  it  be  more  carefully  shunned  than  in  the  use  of  digitalis 
in  acute  febrile  disease. 

What  is  it,  in  fact,  that  we  expect  to  gain  from  digitalis  in 
acute  febrile  disease  ?  Putting  aside  the  question  of  reduction 
of  temperature,  which  we  are  not  now  considering,  we  may 
endeavour  to  operate  on  the  heart  itself.  It  matters  not  whether 
we  adopt  the  theory  of  vagus  stimulation  or  that  of  direct  tonic 
action  on  the  muscular  fibre  plus  a  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor system,  producing  tonic  contraction  of  the  arterioles; 
the  practical  effect  at  which  we  aim  (and  are  justified  in  so 
aiming  by  a  number  of  experimental  facts)  is  twofold — the 
simultaneous  slowing  and  strengthening  of  the  ventricular 
contractions.  It  may  be  asked  whether  this  in  itself  amounts 
to  any  real  advantage,  unless  the  course  of  the  disease  were 
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also  cut  short.  I  believe  that,  in  regard  to  the  danger  of 
heart-failure,  it  may  be  of  great  advantage.  The  normal  ten- 
dency of  muscle  which  is  persistently  overworked  in  proportion 
to  its  nutrition  is  undoubtedly  towards  degeneration ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, there  can  be  no  more  decided  instance  of  such  overwork 
than  that  of  the  cardiac  muscles  when  they  are  forced  to  contract 
some  130  or  140  times  per  minute,  for  a  long  time  together, 
under  a  temperature  of  103*"  to  105*^  or  106?  Fahr.  Merely  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  these  contractions  must  surely  be  an 
important  object,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  soundness  of  the 
muscular  tissue. 

A  question  of  much  interest  arises  whether  the  impunity 
with  which  digitalis  has  been  prescribed  in  such  large  doses 
by  Dr.  Grimshaw  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  infusion  of  digitalis 
is  a  weaker  preparation  than  British  physicians  have  been 
accustomed  to  suppose.  Upon  this  point  there  is  a  curious 
conflict  of  evidence,  which  has  never  yet  been  cleared  up.  The 
researches  of  modern  chemists  (especially  those  of  Wiggers  and 
of  Nativelle)  have  made  it  clear  that  digitalis  contains  two  active 
ingredients— digitaline^  and  digitaleine/ — of  which  the  former 
is  said  to  be  decidedly  the  most  powerful  of  the  two ;  but  of 
these  only  the  latter  is  soluble  in  water  to  any  considerable 
extent,  while  the  more  powerful  principle  requires  alcohol  for 
its  extraction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  recorded 
evidence  of  very  powerful  poisonous  effects  being  produced 
by  aqueous  infusions  and  decoctions  of  digitalis.^  In  making 
comparisons  between  the  potency  of  the  infusion  and  that  of 
those  preparations  of  digitalis  which  contain  the  more  powerful 
alkaloid,  it  is  necessary,  as  already  said,  to  leave  the  tincture 
out  of  the  question,  since  the  alcohol  in  that  preparation  confuses 
any  experiments  which  are  made,  and  renders  their  results  alto- 
gether equivocal.  It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the  powder 
of  the  leaves,  the  alcoholic  extract,  and  the  crystalline  digitalinc 
itself,  can  be  given  in  respectively  large  doses  in  the  condition 
of  a  weak  heart  in  febrile  diseases.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  so-called  "  digitaline  "  of  Homolle  and  Quevenne  (a  mixture, 

'  Crystalline.  «  Amorphous. 

"  Fufo  Christison  on  Poisons,  Taylor  on  Poisons,  and  many  other  toxicological 
works. 
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in  fact,  of  digitaline  with  a  certain  amount  of  digitaleine  and 
digitalose),  the  dose  of  which,  as  recommended  by  the  inventors, 
is  from  ^\  to  ^  grain,  has  been  given  by  Trousseau,  in  uterine 
haemorrhage,  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  1  gramme  (15-6  grains) 
in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  by  many  other  physicians,  in 
pneumonia,  typhoid",  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  nine  or  ten  grains 
daily.  And  the  powdered  leaves  of  digitalis  have  equally  been 
given,  especially  by  the  German  physicians,  in  doses  which 
sound  perfectly  frightful  as  compared  with  the  doses  laid  down 
by  authorities  in  this  country.^  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears 
at  least  very  probable  that  there  are  some  circumstances  which 
confer  on  the  organism  a  large  degree  of  tolerance  for  digitalis ; 
and,  looking  to  the  remarkable  experience  of  Trousseau  above 
mentioned,  we  get  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  grounds  of  this 
tolerance.  Trousseau  gave  as  much  as  15*6  grains  of  digitaline 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  woman  suffering  from  uterine  bsemor- 
rhage;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  a  healthy  person  a 
much  smaller  dose  than  this  would  have  caused  fatal  tetanus  of 
the  heart.  Good  digitaline  of  Homolle  and  Quevenne  is  probably 
quite  fifty  times  (not  100  times,  as  the  inventors  say)  as  strong 
as  fresh  digitalis  leaves ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  instances — due, 
probably,  to  idiosyncrasy — in  which  as  small  a  quantity  as  one 
or  two  milligrammes  (0166  grain,  or  0312  grain)  has  produced 
uncomfortable  symptoms,  it  has  very  frequently  happened  that 
doses  twice  or  three  times  as  leo'ge  as  this  have  caused  nausea 
and  great  depression.  The  true  explanation  of  the  tolerance  of 
such  enormously  greater  doses  in  cases  of  uterine  hflemorrhage 
must  be  sought  in  the  modern  physiological  experiments  which 
have  shown  that  the  real  action  of  digitalis  on  the  heart  is  that 
of  a  stimulator,  instead  of  a  paralyser,  of  the  cardiac  muscular 
substance ;  in  accordance  with  which  fact  one  may  well  suppose 
that  the  extremely  weakened  cardiac  muscular  fibre  of  a  patient, 
exhausted  by  profuse  haemorrhage  would  sustain  and  even 
require  a  dose  of  digitalis,  merely  to  support  a  sufficient  amount 
of  contraction  to  continue  life,  which  in  health  would  fatally 
tetanise  the  heart. 

The  general  effect  of  the  various  considerations  which  have 
now  been  advanced  seems   to  be   this : — that   the  action  of 

■  E,g.  thirty  to  fifty  grains  daily  by  Wiinderlich  and  Hirt2. 
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digitalis  (a)  as  a  sustainer  of  exhausted  heart-power,  and  (l) 
as  a  restrainer  of  the  rapidity  of  pulsation,  seems  to  especially 
point  it  out  as  a  promising  remedy  in  that  very  large  class  of 
acute  febrile  diseases  in  which  the  greatest  danger  is  failure  of 
the  heart  before  the  malady  has  had  time  to  run  through  its 
natural  periods  of  development ;  and  that  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  holding  this  opinion,  whether  we  admit  or  deny 
the  reduction  of  temperature  which  is  so  strongly  maintained  by 
many  eminent  authorities.  On  the  latter  point  I  cannot  but 
think  that  judgment  should  be  as  yet  suspended ;  not  that  I 
deny  the  fact  that  febrile  temperatures  can  be  reduced  by  large 
doses  of  digitalis,  but  that  a  careful  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  leaves  me  in  doubt  whether  the  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture is  not,  in  an  inconveniently  large  number  of  cases,  attended 
with  an  amount  of  nausea  and  depression  which  more  than 
counterbalances  the  advantage  of  the  mere  cooliug.  In  my 
own  experience,  which  may  have  been  unfortunate,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  frame  any  niles  of  dosage  and  circumstances  under 
which  one  might  with  confidence  expect  a  beneficial  reduction 
of  febrile  temperature.  But  I  can  answer  for  the  fact  that, 
even  without  this  action,  digitalis  has,  to  all  appearances,  proved 
of  the  utmost  value  in  many  cases  of  acute  disease  running  a 
protracted  course  or  occurring  in  subjects  whose  tissues  were 
damaged  by  disease  or  intemperance.  And  the  more  I  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  trace  these  benefits 
to  the  sustaining  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  enfeebled  heart 
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Although  the  subject  of  electro-therapeutics  in  general  is  now 
exciting  great  interest  in  all  the  great  centres  of  science,  there 
is  yet,  concerning  the  application  of  this  agent  to  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  well  as  of 
practice.  The  reasons  for  this  diflference  of  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  this  most  potent  remedial  agent  to  neuralgia 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  is  oftentimes  incorrectly  made. 
It  is  confounded  with  rheumatism,  with  spinal  sclerosis,  with 
the  vague  wandering  pains  of  hysteria,  and  with  any  number 
of  local  diseases. 

As  I  shall  aim  to  show,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  tho 
methods  of  electrical  treatment  of  neuralgia  must  be  essentially 
different  from  those  employed  for  many  of  the  conditions  with 
which  it  is  so  often  confounded.  A  form  of  application  which 
will  work  well  for  rheumatism,  or  for  the  pains  and  aches  of 
hysteria,  may  not  only  utterly  fail  to  relieve  true  neuralgia,  but 
may  fearfully  aggravate  it. 

2.  The  pathological  seat  of  the  disease  in  neuralgia  is  not 
properly  recognised  or  acted  on.  Although  I  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  admit  that  atrophy  of  the  roots  of  the  sensory 
nerves  is  the  usual  lesion  in  neuralgia,  since  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  that  view,  as  advanced  by  Dr.  Anstie,  are  hardly 
satisfactory,  yet  the  general  idea  that  neuralgia  is  a  central 
disease  has  long  been  my  conviction.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  view  to  suppose  that  certain  forms  of  neuralgia — as, 
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for  example,  some  varieties  of  sciatica — may  be  in  part  if  not 
wholly  peripheraL 

The  generally  accepted  notion  that  the  disease  is  where  the 
pain  is,  has  led  physicians  to  apply  the  current  solely  to  the  seat 
of  the  pain.  Logic  and  experience  show  that  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  the  central  nervous  system,  should  also  be  treated. 

l*hen,  again,  it  has  not  been  recognised  that  the  different 
forms  of  neuralgia  are  but  manifestations  of  a  constitutional 
tendency,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  whole  central  nervous  system  is  invaded  by  a  myste- 
rious foe  that  darts  out  along  the  great  pathways  of  nerve-force 
in  any  direction  and  where  least  expected.  The  special  mani- 
festations of  the  neuralgic  tendency  are  often  different  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life. 

I  have  now  under  my  observation  a  gentleman  of  middle 
life,  who,  in  youth,  suffered  from  facial  neuralgia ;  in  later  years, 
chronic  cervico-brachial  neuralgia  has  perpetually  harassed 
him  ;  during  the  past  year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  terrible  attack 
of  gastralgia,  and  just  now  he  is  recovering  from  an  invasion  of 
sciatica.  To  treat  such  cases  by  merely  local  electrisation, 
whether  it  be  central  or  peripheral,  or  both  combined,  may 
indeed  palliate  or  relieve ;  but  to  expect  permanent  victory  over 
the  neuralgic  tendency  by  merely  local  treatment  where  the 
pain  last  appears,  is  unreasonable  and  usually  unsuccessful. 

3.  The  differential  action  of  the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents 
has  not  always  been  distinctly  kept  in  view.  For  true  neuralgia 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  galvanic  current  is  usually  prefer- 
able to  the  faradic.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  genuine 
neuralgia  never  yields  to  faradisation ;  it  does  so  quite  frequently ; 
but  everything  depends  on  the  Hnd  of  faradic  current  tised, 
and  the  method  of  application.  There  is  as  much  difference 
of  therapeutical  effect  in  the  qualities  of  faradic  currents  as 
generated  by  different  machines,  as  there  is  between  the  galvanic 
and  faradic  currents. 

A  rough,  harsh  current,  such  as  is  generated  by  Stohrer's 
machine,  will  almost  always  do  more  evil  than  good  to  neuralgia, 
especially  in  the  irritation  stage.  Such  a  current  will  pretty 
surely  do  harm  if  it  be  applied  strong  and  recklessly,  and  may 
do  no  good  when  applied  gently  and  cautiously.     On  the  other 
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hand,  a  rapidly  interrupted  and  pleasant  current,  such  for 
example  as  is  generated  by  Kidder's  machine,  when  applied 
cautiously,  may,  and  in  my  hands  frequently  has,  relieved  and 
cured  true  neuralgia. 

The  physical  principles  that  account  for  this  differential  action 
of  the  faradic  currents  from  these  different  machines  is  some- 
what complex  and  cannot  here  be  discussed.  I  may  suggest 
that  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  action  of  faradic 
currents  seems  to  vary,  not  only  with  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  coils,  but  with  the  rate  and  manner  of  interruption,  and 
with  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  helix.  All  the 
leading  forms  of  neuralgia — facial,  central,  occipital,  cervico- 
brachial,  gastralgia,  and  sciatica — I  have  treated  with  more  or 
less  success  by  faradisation  with  secondary  and  tertiary  currents, 
from  machines  such  as  I  have  referred  to  ;  and  yet  the  galvanic 
current  will  oftentimes  succeed  where  the  best  faradic  fails ;  and 
even  in  those  cases  where  faradisation  relieves  and  promises 
to  cure,  galvanisation  may  do  the  work  in  a  much  shorter 
time. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  differential  value  of  large 
and  small  cells  in  neuralgia,  I  may  say  that  the  idea  that  large 
cells  send  greater  quantity  of  electricity  through  the  body  than 
small  cells  is  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Ohm's  law,  and  has 
no  basis  in  experience.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
large  cells,  especially  those  various  modifications  of  Daniell's, 
by  virtue  of  their  greater  constancy  and  the  great  slowness  and 
uniformity  of  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  them, 
may  be  less  irritating,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  neuralgia 
and  other  irritable  conditions. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  cannot,  however,  be  very  great, 
since  many  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  galvanic  current 
over  neuralgia  have  been  gained  by  small  and  inconstant  single 
cell  batteries.  The  larger  double  cells  are  more  steady  in  their 
action,  but  steadiness  may  not  always  be  necessary  even  in 
testing  neuralgia,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  in  some 
conditions  the  very  fluctuations  of  the  single  cell  battery  may 
have  a  therapeutical  advantage.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  of  the 
brilliant  results  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system  by  electricity  have  been  obtained  by  portable 
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batteries,  composed  of  a  moderate  number  of  small,  single,  and 
inconstant  cells  of  zinc-carbon  or  zinc-platinum. 

The  electric  moxa — faradisation  with  the  metallic  brush — is 
a  method  of  treatment  which  in  my  hands  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. I  have  seen  the  method  used  for  sciatica  in  Berlin  and 
in  France,  and  I  believe  that  it  sometimes  accomplishes  good 
things ;  but  it  is  a  most  atrociously  painful  procedure,  and  I 
rarely  find  a  private  patient  in  America  who  will  endure  it,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  almost  lost  the  habit  of  ever  attempting 
to  use  it 

4.  Too  strong  currents  have  been  used,  and  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  differential  action  of  the  poles  or  of 
current  direction.  Beginners  in  electro-therapeutics  make  mis- 
takes in  many  directions,  but  in  no  one  more  than  in  the  habit 
of  using  too  powerful  currents.  In  many  diseases  and  in  many 
temperaments  strong  currents  are  harmful,  but  they  are  espe- 
cially so  in  neuralgia.  Better  to  use  a  mild  current  a  long  time 
than  a  strong  current  a  short  time :  electro-therapeutics  cannot 
be  thus  concentrated.  To  attempt  to  gain  time  in  this  way  is 
cruel  economy. 

In  regard  to  the  differential  action  of  the  poles  and  of  the 
current  direction,  I  admit  that  of  course  there  is  a  differential 
therapeutic,  as  there  is  a  differential  physical  and  physiological 
action  of  the  poles,  but  it  is  far  less  marked  in  therapeutics 
than  in  physics  and  physiology.  The  importance  of  direction 
of  the  current,  whether  ascending  or  descending,  has  been 
enormously  overrated,  not  only  in  neuralgia  but  in  all  the 
diseases  for  which  electricity  is  employed.  Pain  is  relieved, 
neuralgia  cured,  and  the  nutrition  in  every  respect  improved,  by 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  body  by  either  pole  and 
in  any  direction,  and  the  diifferential  action  of  the  poles  and 
of  the  current  direction  is  so  slight  and  so  complex  that  it 
cannot  in  the  present  state  of  physiological  and  pathological 
knowledge  be  reduced  to  any  formula.  I  have  elsewhere 
laid  down  the  very  general  law  that  in  therapeutics  the  posi- 
tive pole  is  less  irritating;  but  even  this  general  statement 
seems  to  have  many  exceptions,  in  local  application  at  least,  for 
the  negative  will  frequently  relieve  an  irritated  nerve  as  well  as 
the  positive,  if  not  better.     In  central  galvanisation  and  general 
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faradisation,  I  use,  as  a  habit,  the  positive  pole  in  making  the 
application  to  the  head  or  neck,  believing  this  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  safer. 

5.  The  treatment  has  not  been  used  with  sufficient  pcrsever- 
anca  Perhaps  by  the  use  of  too  strong  currents  the  pain  is  at 
first  increased ;  the  patient  and  physician  become  alarmed  and 
abandon  the  treatment.  This  is  frequently  a  mistake ;  the  fault 
is  in  the  method,  not  in  the  medicine.  Even  when  the  pain  is 
increased  temporarily  the  permanent  effect  may  be  beneficial. 
Neuralgia  is  frequently  a  chronic  disease,* and  like  other  chronic 
diseases  demands  chronic  treatment.  Neither  patients  nor 
physicians  should  be  temfied  or  discouraged  because  the  first 
applications  appear  to  aggravate  the  attacks. 

With  these  general  remarks  I  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
special  forms  of  neuralgia. 

Migraine, — The  prognosis  of  migraine  under  electrical  treat- 
ment is  favourable  for  relief  and  palliation,  but  to  thoroughly 
and  permanently  eradicate  the  habit  is  more  than  we  can  gene* 
rally  expect.    Even  relief  of  the  pain  during  the  height  of  the 
attack  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  result.     Here,  as  everywhere 
in  electro-therapeutics,  as  much  depends  on  the  temperament  of 
the  patient,  or  his  general  susceptibility  to  electricity,  as  on  the 
special  disease  from  which  he  suffers.    The  attacks  may  be  fore- 
stalled or  aborted  at  the  beginning  by  electrical  treatment,  just 
as  they  may  be  by  bromide  of  potassium,  or  sodium,  or  hydrate 
of  chloral,  or  gelsemium ;  but  even  here  there  is  no  uniformity. 
In  some  cases  the  application  of  a  very  mild  galvanic  current 
to  the  head  or  neck  at  once  causes  the  pain  to  depart,  and  it 
does  not  return.     In  other  cases  the  same  treatment  does  no 
good,  and  sometimes  intensifies  the  pain.     I  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  a  victim  to  migraine,  and  have  tried  galvanisation 
before  the  attacks,  while  they  were   coming  on,  and  at  their 
height,    and  never  with   success.      I  have  friends    similarly 
afflicted,  whom  the  same  treatment  for  the  same  kind  of  attack 
always  more  or  less  relieves. 

I  think  I  have  observed  that  migraine,  accoiiipanied  with 
gastric  disturbances,  is  more  rebellious  than  when  the  disease  is 
confined  to  the  head. 

Although  electro-therapeutics  must  be  based  on  clinical  ex- 
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perience,  it  is  yet  an  advantage  to  have  some  general  notion  of 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  that  we  treat ;  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  migraine,  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  precise  nature  of 
the  morhid  changes  in  the  nervous  system  that  give  rise  to  the 
symptoms,  it  is  yet  desirable  to  obtain,  or  to  endeavour  to  obtain, 
clear  and  correct  ideas  of  the  seat  of  the  disease,  even  though  we 
can  go  no  further.  Our  method  of  applying  electricity  will  be 
guided,  though  it  should  not  be  controlled,  by  the  theories  we 
hold  or  the  facts  that  we  possess,  or  suppose  that  we  possess,  in 
regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease  for  which  we  employ 
electricity. 

Without  entering  into  an  extended  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  migraine — a  subject  which  has  been  well  and  variously  dis- 
cussed in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Practitioner —1  may  simply 
say,  in  brief,  that  I  regard  the  disease  as  a  neuralgia  closely 
related  to  facial  neuralgia  and  gastralgia ;  that  it  may  be  excited 
by  mental  influences,  by  exhaustion,  or,  reflexly,  by  digestive  or 
genital  disturbances ;  that  nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  results 
and  attendant  symptoms  of  the  disease,  rather  than  the  disease 
itself;  and  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  pneumogastric 
and  fifth  nerves  at  their  origin. 

Acting  in  a  measure  on  these  views,  which  are  based  on  long 
study  of  the  affection,  I  treat  migi-aine  by  my  method  of  central 
galvanisation,  which  consists  in  placing  Oie  negative  pole  to  the 
epigastrium  {the  patient  holding  it  by  an  instdated  electrode),  while 
the  positive  is  applied  on  the  top  of  the  head,  over  tlie  sympathetic 
in  the  neck,  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  brain,  the  pneumogast7*ic,  the  spinal  cord,  and  all  the 
prominent  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic,  indeed  the  whole  central 
nervous  system,  under  the  influence  of  the  current.  This  method  is 
to  be  used  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting their  recurrence  or  of  lengthening  the  intervals.  During 
the  attack,  galvanisation  of  the  brain  or  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic and  pneumogastric  in  the  ordinary  method  may  be  used 
for  merely  temporary  relief.  Faradisation  from  the  machine, 
that  gives  a  pleasant  current,  with  the  hand  as  an  electrode,  some- 
times acts  as  well  as  galvanisation.  In  all  these  applications 
mild  currents  should  be  used — so  mild  as  to  be  scarcely  felt, 
even  when  the  sponges  or  flannels  are  saturated  with  salt  water. 
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It  is  not  indeed  necessary  that  the  current  should  be  felt  at 
all,  so  long  as  we  are  sure  it  is  running,  and  the  current  should 
be  gradually  put  on  or  off.  Acting  with  these  precautions, 
galvanisation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  neck,  is  an  dbsolutdy  safe 
procedure. 

The  mistake  of  electro-therapeutists  is,  to  apply  to  the  head  or 
neck  currents  as  strong,  or  nearly  as  strong,  as  those  that  they 
apply  to  the  muscles  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  made  many  thousand  appli- 
cations of  the  galvanic  current  to  the  head  and  neck  of  patients 
of  nearly  all  ages  and  of  every  degree  of  delicacy  and  suscep- 
tibility, without  producing  any  dangerous  or  alarming  effects 
whatsoever.  In  two  or  three  instances,  through  my  carelessness 
in  suddenly  interrupting  the  current,  unpleasant,  though  not 
serious,  effects  have  occurred,  which  soon  passed  away. 

In  using  central  galvanisation  I  sometimes  move  the  negative 
electrode  down  over  the  abdomen  and  the  hypogastric  region, 
the  positive  being  on  the  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  under  the  influence  of  the  current.  In  cases  where  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  migraine  is  excited  by  uterine 
irritation,  systematic  electrical  treatment  of  the  uterus  and 
ovaries,  internally  and  externally,  has  been  of  advantage. 

Facial  Neuralgia. — This  formidable  disease  yields  to  electrical 
treatment  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  brilliant 
results  recorded  by  Niemeyer  and  Reynolds  are  rare.  The  milder 
cases,  in  patients  not  too  advanced,  and  brought  on  by  exposure 
to  cold,  sometimes  are  relieved  and  cured  both  under  faradisa- 
tion and  galvanisation.  The  more  severe  and  long-standing 
cases  in  the  very  aged  may  be  relieved,  but  are  not  usually 
cured.  The  exceptions  to  the  statement  are,  however,  sufftciently 
encouraging  to  make  us  try  all  c€wes  that  come  under  observa- 
tion. Galvanisation  of  the  affected  nerve-branch  and  of  the  brain, 
in  various  ^directions,  and  galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, are  the  methods  that  I  employ  in  this  diseasa  This  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  neuralgia  where  it  is  very  easy  to  aggravate 
the  pain  by  an  incautious  use  of  electricity,  and  where  there  is 
especial  need  of  patience  and  firmness.  The  temporary  aggra- 
vation may  be  followed  by  relief,  and  the  patient  should  not  be 
allowed  to  abandon  the  treatment  simply  because  the  pain  is 
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made  worse  during  the  first  week  of  treatment.  Patients  should 
be  taught  that  they  must  give  to  electricity  the  same  respect  that 
they  give  to  other  remedies,  and  allow  both  it  and  the  physiciau 
who  employs  it  a  fair  and  honest  triaL  The  chances  for  per- 
manent cure  of  facial  neuralgia  of  long  standing  in  the  aged  are 
perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  ten,  if  indeed  they  are  as  good 
as  that ;  but  such  a  chance  is  enough  to  stimulate  our  perse- 
verance in  eveiy  case  that  appears. 

Odstralgia.—ThQ  form  of  neuralgia  in  which  I  have  found  the 
best  results  from  electrical  treatment  is  gastralgia.  Cases  where 
the  pain  is  prevalent  and  of  a  most  agonising  character  have 
been  not  only  relieved  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  but  permanently 
cured,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  now,  by  central  galvanisation,  which 
is  par  excellence  the  method  of  using  electricity  in  this  afiFection. 

The  two  important  facts  connected  with  the  prognosis  of  gas- 
tralgia under  central  galvanisation,  judging  from  experience  up 
to  the  present  date,  are  that  very  long-standing  cases  are  cured, 
and  the  relief  is  permanent.  Two  years  ago  I  treated  two  patients 
— both  physicians — for  gastralgia  of  the  most  severe  character : 
both  were  rapidly  relieved  and  completely  cured,  and  both  are 
well  to-day.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  disease  had  existed  for 
fourteen  years,  the  attack  coming  on  periodically  about  two 
o'clock  every  night. 

In  another  patient^  who  for  twenty  years  had  suffered  from 
gastralgia  and  angina  pectoris,  the  cure  after  a  long  course  of 
treatment  has  also  been  permanent 

Possibly  I  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  my  cases  of  gas- 
tralgia ;  but  if  I  were  to  generalise  from  my  own  observation, 
and  from  the  observation  of  some  of  my  friends  who  have  em- 
ployed central  galvanisation  in  this  affection,  it  yields  better  and 
more  permanently  than  any  other  form  of  neuralgia. 

Faradisation,  however  administered,  docs  not  accomplish  all 
that  we  desire  in  gastralgia;  it  relieves,  but  does  not  entirely 
cure.  The  cases  above  referred  to  had  all  been  treated  by  fara- 
disation^ in  one  instance  with  some  benefit,  but  not  with  satis* 
faction.  Galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  pneu- 
mogastiic  may  be  used  for  gastralgia,  but  these  methods  have 
never  been  my  dependence  in  any  form  of  neuralgia. 
. .  Sciatica, — ^The  prognosis  of  sciatica  under  electrical  treatment, 
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however  skilfully  administered^  is  not  so  satisfactoiy  as  is  the 
prognosis  of  several  forms  of  neuralgia.  My  experience  with 
this  disease  does  not  accord  with  the  highly  favourable  reports 
which  have  been  given  by  various  writers. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  sciatica  that  yield 
readily  to  the  soothing  influence  of  the  galvanic .  current,  and 
after  a  few  applications  recover  entirely;  but  such  cases  are 
not  the  rule,  although  the  soothing,  quieting,  relieving  eflBcts 
are  so  conmion  as  to  be  almost  always  experienced.  The  pain 
gives  way  to  a  proper  application  of  galvanism  very  frequently 
during  the  course  of  the  sitting,  yet  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
recurrence  of  pain  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  a  very  long 
course  of  treatment  is  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  cure,  and 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  that  never  recover,  how- 
ever perseveringly  the  treatment  may  be  carried  out 

There  appear  to  be  two  reasons  why  sciatica  is  thus  obstinate. 

1.  The  nerve  is  larger  and  longer  than  any  other  nerve  of  the 
body,  and  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  treated  is,  of  course,  much 
greater  than  in  other  forms  of  neuralgia. 

The  disease  would  appear  to  be  in  part  peripheral,  at  least  in 
those  varieties  that  are  excited  by  rheumatism,  if  not  in  all 
the  varieties.  This  view  is  rendered  probable  by  the  very 
great  tenderness,  and  by  the  fact  that  pain  is  excited  by  pressure, 
as  in  sittings  or  by  any  constrained  position  of  the  muscles  that 
cause  irritations  of  the  nerve. 

2.  The  nerve,  especially  near  its  origin,  is  so  deeply  situated 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  current,  in  external  appli- 
cations, can  directly  reach  it. 

My  method  of  treating  sciatica  is  to  place  one  pole — it  matters 
not  which — on  the  spine,  near  the  origin  of  the  nerves  that  supply 
the  lower  limbs,  and  to  pass  the  other  slowly  and  steadily  up 
and  down  the  whole  course  of  the  nerve  in  the  leg,  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  tender  points.  Sometimes  I  place  one  of  the 
poles  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  fastening  it  there  by  a  cloth  or 
band ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  that 
arrangement. 

I  use  a  current  that  gives  a  slightly  burning  feeling  without 
being  positively  painful.  This  method  of  application  will  relieve 
for  the  time,  perhaps  for  several  hours,  or  for  an  entire  night  or  d^y. 

o  2 
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Recently  I  have  attempted  the  treatment  of  sciatica  by  deetro* 
puncture.  The  needle,  either  insulated  or  not,  should  be  bayonet- 
shaped,  so  as  to  go  in  easily,  and  should  be  inserted  by  preference 
at  some  tender  point.  1  generally  try  to  insert  it  far  enough  for 
the  point  to  touch  or  penetrate  the  nerve.  The  moment  when 
it  so  touches  or  penetrates  will  be  revealed  to  the  patient  by  a 
tingling  or  pricking  sensation  through  the  leg. 

I  connect  the  needle  thus  introduced  with  the  negative  pole 
of  a  mild  galvanic  current,  two,  four,  or  six  cells,  while  the  posi- 
tive is  applied  at  the  back  or  some  indifferent  point.  The  ap- 
plication should  not  be  made  long  enough,  nor  should  the  current 
be  strong  enough,  to  cause  much  electrolytic  action.  It  is  my 
custom  to  use  this  method  for  a  few  moments  and  then  allow 
the  needle  to  remain  in  situ,  to  resume  the  external  application 
for  a  few  moments,  closing  the  sitting  by  again  connecting  the 
needle  with  a  mild  current.  Thus  I  combine  electro-puncture 
with  the  old  treatment  of  acupuncture.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  method  of  treatment  is  more  rapidly  and  more  perma- 
nently efficacious  than  external  applications.  It  concentrates 
the  current  at  the  point  where  it  is  needed,  and  perhaps  may 
also  act  as  a  counter-irritant.  It  is  probably  better  that  the 
needle  should  be  insulated  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
point,  but  I  have  frequently  used  uninsulated  needles. 

The  great  practical  difficulty  with  electro-puncture  is  that  the 
introduction  of  the  needle  is  painful  and  full  of  terrors  for  the 
sensitive  patient. 

This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  various  ways :  by  inserting 
the  needle  quickly  and  rapidly  without  forewarning  the  patient, 
by  using  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  ether,  equal  parts,  or 
ether  spray,  to  produce  local  anaesthesia. 

But  there  are  some  patients  who  so  dread  the  thought  of  the 
needle  that  they  will  suffer  anything  before  resorting  to  it.  Two 
cases  of  this  sort  have  recently  fallen  under  my  observation. 
One  of  these  was  a  physician,  who  is  himself  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  electro-puncture,  and  who  has  had  excellent  success 
with  it  in  sciatica.  He  had  become  so  reduced  by  the  disease, 
that  when  I  was  called  in  he  refused  to  be  treated  by  electro- 
puncture. 


On  Megrim,  Sick-headache,  and  some  allied  Disorders :  a  CorUri- 
btUion  to  the  Pathology  of  Nerve-storms.  By  Edwabd  LiYEiNa, 
M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London ; 
formerly  Assistant  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital; 
Examiner  in  Medicine,  University  of  Cambridge,  1870-71. 
London :  Churchill,  1873. 

Theeb  are  two  kinds  of  books  to  the  reviewing  of  which  the 
critic,  after  perusal,  sits  down  with  an  easy  and  a  happy  mind. 
There  is  the  really  first-rate  book,  and  there  is  the  book  which 
is  so  perniciously  stupid  that  it  gives  one  a  thrill  of  joy  to 
execute  justice  on  the  offender  who  has  fouled  the  stream  of 
literature  with  his  muddy  discharge.  Either  of  these,  we  say, 
it  is  a  pleasing  entertainment  to  criticise.  Alas  that  so  much 
of  our  labour  should  be  spent  upon  that  large  and  uninteresting 
middle  class  of  works  which  have  no  distinct  savour  at  all, 
whether  of  life  or  death,  of  badness  or  goodness  1  It  is  those 
that  really  try  the  temper  and  endurance  of  the  reviewer  who 
happens  to  possess  a  conscience. 

Ur.  Liveing's  book,  we  are  happy  to  say,  belongs  unmis- 
takably to  the  first-named  kind;  it  is  entirely  an  excellent 
work  in  every  regard.  Nothing  has  been  spared;  neither 
painstaking  research  into  the  opinions  of  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  nor  diligent  and  acute  clinical  observation,  nor 
(above  all)  the  lucid  arrangement  of  facts  in  a  manner  which 
should  best  display  their  mutual  bearings,  and  the  general 
interpretation  that  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  .whole.  When 
we  add  that  the  language  and  style  are  elegant  and  scholarly 
throughout,  and  that  a  most  interesting  subject  is  treated  in  a 
manner  to  heighten  rather  than  decrease  its  natural  attractions, 
we  trust  that  our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  are  introducing 
them  to  an  intellectual  treat  such  as  the  literature  of  practical 
medicine  provides  but  rarely. 

Like  so  many  other  physicians  who  have  written  valuable 
monographs.  Dr.  Edward  Liveing  has  been  for  years  a  sufferer 
from  sick-headache,  and  he  has  also  had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  it  in  the  persons  of  relatives  and  friends.  This  has 
led  him  to  pursue  the  subject  con  am^ors;  and  though  we  may 
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regret  that  the  diffidence  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  prafiMSfl^  and 
other  unavoidable  causes,  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  tin 
work  for  several  years,  the  general  result  obtained  is  one  which, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had  been  more 
haste  in  production.  The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters, 
with  an  appendix  and  an  elaborate  table  of  cases.  In  the  very 
first  chapter,  Dr.  Liveing  touches  the  key-note  of  his  subject  by 
showing  that  megrim  is  of  various  kinds,  but  that  in  each  aspect 
it  shows  a  truly  nervous  character,  both  by  its  own  immediate 
origin,  and  even  yet  more  remarkably  by  its  connection,  through 
hereditary  descent,  with  other  neuroses.  Our  readers  are 
aware  tliat  the  latter  subject  is  one  which  has  particularly 
engaged  our  attention ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  the  deepest 
interest  that  we  followed  the  author's  investigations  of  this 
matter.  Not  only  has  he  illustrated  the  fact  of  neurotic  inherit- 
ance (direct  and  transformed)  abundantly  from  his  own  recorded 
cases,  but  he  has  done  great  service  in  bringing  together  isolated 
observations  of  earlier  writers,  now  little  read,  which  show  that 
a  large  body  of  evidence  on  this  question  really  existed,  unre- 
cognised by  the  general  profession,  long  before  the  researches  of 
Morel  and  Moreau  had  given  a  definite  shape  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  inherited  neurosis. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  research 
into  the  first  ori^,  the  rudimentary  traces,  of  a  great  doctrine 
like  that  of  the  mheritance  and  transformation  of  the  neuroses ; 
more  especially  when  the  author  of  such  a  research  has  at  once 
the  patience  and  the  impartiality  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  esti- 
mate with  correctness  the  various  influences  that  have  tended 
to  modify  and  obscure  the  pathological  and  practical  conclusions 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  authors  of 
the  original  observations.  Dr.  Liveing  has  resuscitated  for  us 
a  number  of  most  suggestive  observations  of  various  authors 
(beginning  with  old  Willis  in  the  17th  century)  who  had  had 
the  hereditary  and  also  the  neurotic  characters^of  megrim  and 
its  allies  forced  upon  their  attention,  and  who  have  very  plainly 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  these  facts,  but  have  in  almost 
every  case  been  diverted  from  the  fruitfiil  path  of  inquiry  thus 
opened  up  by  the  tyrannous  influence  of  prevalent  pathological 
theories. 

He  passes  in  review  the  various  pathological  doctrines  which 
have  been  broached  from  the  time  of  Willis  (1674)  up  to  the 
present  day :  enumerating  (1)  the  doctrine  of  biliousness,  (2) 
that  of  sympathy  and  of  eccentric  neurosis,  (3)  gastric  megrim, 
(4)  uterine  megrim,  (5)  ophthalmic  megrim,  (6)  modern  reflex 
and  inhibitory  theories,  (7)  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
(8)  congestion  of  the  brain,  (9)  Dubois-Reymond's  theory  of 
vascular  spasm,  (10)   MoUendorff's  and  Latham's   theories  of 
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vaso-motor  paralysis ;  and  shows,  as  we  think  very  clearly, 
how  all  of  these  doctrines  have  been  the  result  of  exclusive 
attention  to  a  particular  set  of  phenomena,  owing  to  precon- 
ceived notions  which  precluded  a  broad  and  impartial  view  of 
the  clinical,  and  especially  of  the  family,  history  of  the  disease. 
The  theory  which  he  has  himself  adopted  is,  that  the  whole 
group  of  disorders  classed  under  the  name  of  megrim  and  sick- 
headache  have  for  their  essence  the  production  of  "  nerve-storms  " 
— that  is,  explosive  displacements  of  nerve-force,  in  a  territory 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  is  hereditarily  weak  and 
susceptible ;  that  this  territory,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  includes 
the  optic  thalami  and  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  that,  while 
the  former  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  those 
forms  of  the  disease  which  are  attended  with  peculiar  visual 
phenomena, — with  emotional  disorder,  with  numbness  and  tin- 
gling of  the  extremities,  disturbance  of  the  speech-faculty,^ — 
only  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  aflTected  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  merely  sick-headache  without  any  of  these  other 
phenomena. 

As  regards  the  probable  seat  of  the  disease,  we  are  in  entire 
accordance  with  Dr.  liveing,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  we 
ourselves  have  independently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  must  be  the  part  essentially  affected  in  ordi- 
nary sick*headache,  on  the  double  ground  of  the  anatomical 
connections  between  the  roots  of  the  trigeminus  and  vagus 
which  are  situated  therein,  and  of  the  remarkable  family  con- 
nections of  migraine,  and  its  frequent  interchangeability  with 
other  disorders,  especially  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  and  gastralgia, 
which  could  hardly  have  their  common  meeting-ground  in  any 
other  part  except  the  medulla  oblongata.  And  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Liveing  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  optic  thalaxni 
in  the  (rarer)  cases  where  visual,  emotional,  anaesthetic,  or  aphasic 
symptoms  are  present.  We  are  also  in  full  accord  with  Mm  in 
rejecting  totally  the  idea  (recently  advanced,  in  different  forms, 
by  Dubois-Eeymond,  MoUendorff,  and  Latham)  that  vaso-motor 
changes  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  migraine.  We  can 
verify  his  statement  as  to  their  marked  inconstancy  of  the  vaso- 
motor phenomena,  which  are  very  often  quite  absent,  and  which, 
when  present,  show  no  uniformity  in  time  or  manner  of  appear- 
ance. And  as  regards  the  seat  of  the  vaso-motor  disturbances 
in  those  instances  in  which  they  undoubtedly  do  occur,  we  think 
with  Dr.  Latham  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
higher  vaso-motor  centre,  suggested  by  MoUendorff  as  probably 
existing  in  the  cerebral  peduncle  or  the  optic  thalamus,  is 
engaged,  than  that  the  vaso-motor  fibres  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic are  concerned  in  the  matter. 

'  *  Through  the  connection  of  the  optic  thalamus  with  the  corpus  striatum. 
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As  regards  the  theory  that  migraine  and  its  allies  are  examples 
of  "  nerve-storms,"  we  would  remark  as  follows.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  a  phrase  which  certainly  very  happily  de- 
scribes the  external  characteristics  of  the  clinical  phenomena.  We 
grant  that  there  is  much  in  the  observable  series  of  events  to  sug- 
gest an  accumulation  of  nerve-force  previous  to  the  paroxysm,  and 
its  discharge  during  the  time  of  the  attack,  with  the  consequent 
resumption  of  a  stable  equilibrium  during  the  intervals,  or  until 
the  new  "  storm  "  begins  to  brew.  But  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  author  had  ventured  a  little  further,  and  suggested  at 
any  rate  his  own  idea  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  corre- 
sponding nutritive  changes — for  such  there  must  surely  be — 
in  the  physical  seat  of  the  malady.  Our  own  expression  of 
a  rhythmically  recurrent  "molecular  atrophy"  has  been  freely 
objected  to :  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  general  kind  of 
cause  can  be  predicated  as  likely  to  start  these  various  forms  of 
disturbance  of  tension-equilibrium  in  the  medulla  and  meso- 
cephale  except  a  distinct  weakening  of  nutritive  action,  t.c.  if  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Liveing  tljat  the  whole  group  of  allied  neuroses 
of  these  parts  takes  its  origin  always  or  almost  invariably  under 
circumstances  when  the  nervous  centres  are  especially  feeble  and 
delicate.  We  may  gather,  however,  from  Dr.  Liveing's  generally 
very  excellent  chapter  on  treatment,  that  he  seems  to  hold  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  so  real  and  tangible  an  accumulation  of  force 
in  the  affected  centres,  that  we  ought  expressly  to  endeavour  to 
divert  it  into  other  channels  :  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  explains, 
not  merely  the  relief  which  has  occasionally  been  produced  by 
the  intercurrence  of  a  new  and  violent  emotion — a  therapeusis 
which  is  not  available  in  ordinary  practice — ^but  also  the  well- 
known  beneficial  influence  of  sustained  muscular  exertion  (short 
pf  prostrating  fatigue). 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  always  felt  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  effects  of  well-directed  muscular  exertion  in  mitigating  the 

Earoxysmal   condition  in  asthma,  migraine,  epilepsy,  and  the 
ke,  as  simply  produced  by  the  improvement  in  general  consti- 
tution which  they  tend  directly  to  promote. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  the  treatment — prophy- 
lactic and  curative — which  Dr.  Liveing  propounds,  we  have  only 
to  express  a  thorough  approval ;  with  the  one  reserve  that  we 
wish  that  it  had  fallen  within  his  opportunities  thoroughly  to 
try  certain  remedies  which  he  appears  to  liave  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  We  think  he  should  certainly  have  tested 
the  value  of  galvanisation,  a  very  important  matter  as  to  which 
(in  the  case  of  megrim)  there  is  much  dispute  among  good 
authorities.  Arsenic,  again,  he  scarcely  mentions,  save  in 
connection  with  the  malarial  form  of  megrim  :  but  certainly, 
this  is  to  give    a  far  too  restricted  idea  of  its  value,  •  And 
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with  regard  to  bromides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  there 
is  yet  much  that  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  him  discuss ;  in 
particular  the  degree  of  its  relation  to  the  dependence  of  megrim 
on  conscious  or  unconscious  sexual  excitement,  and  also  the 
exceedingly  important  matter  of  dosage.  We  should  particularly 
like  to  know  whether  Dr.  Liveing  employed  it  in  the  full  doses 
(30  to  40  grains  thrice  daily)  in  which  it  is  now  mostly  used  in 
epilepsy ;  our  own  experience  has  shown  that  the  true  value  of 
the  drug  for  migraine  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has 
employed  it  systematically  in  this  manner. 

We  close  this  hasty  and  most  insuftioient  notice  of  a  remark- 
able book,  by  again  expressing  our  hearty  admiration  of  it.  No 
monograph  of  anything  like  the  same  value  has  been  written  iti 
the  English  language,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  late  years ;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  every  medical  man  will  read  it,  and  profit, 
not  merely  by  the  mass  of  practical  information  that  it  contains, 
but  still  more  by  the  example  which  it  affords  of  painstaking 
and  conscientious  scientific  labour. 

Treatise  on  the  Cordimted  Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  CHA.RLE3 
MuRCHisoN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  RR.S.,  &c.  &c.  Second  Edition. 
London :  Longmans,  1873. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Murchison's  great 
work  calls  for,  at  any  rate,  a  brief  notice.  Even  this  might 
seem  superfluous,  considering  that  everyone  will  at  once  be 
anxious  to  read  the  book  for  himself;  but  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  gratification  of  introducing  it  to  our  readers  with 
a  few  words  of  remark. 

The  present  edition  of  Dr.  Murchison's  book  is  the  result  of 
greatly  increased  experience  in  fever — including  the  treatment 
of  nearly  15,000  additional  patients  at  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital. We  believe  there  are  few  physicians  who  have  ever 
preserved  cases  so  systematically,  and  subjected  them  to  such 
careful  analysis,  as  Dr.  Murchison  has  done,  and  he  has  rather 
become  more  than  less  diligent  in  recent  years.  Of  forty-four 
detailed  illustrative  cases  contained  in  his  first  edition,  five  have 
been  expunged,  and  fifty-four  fresh  cases  added ;  besides  which 
the  new  volume  deals  much  more  fully  and  exactly  than  its 
predecessor  with  the  question  of  temperature  in  the  different 
forms  of  fever.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Dr.  Murchison  has 
also  taken  advantage  of  every  observation  which  has  been  made 
by  others  during  the  last  eleven  years ;  and  he  has  displayed 
much  skill  in  assimilating  the  results  obtained  by  fresh  observers. 
The  general  result  is  that  we  obtain  a  volume,  large,  indeed,  yet 
not  much  larger  than  the  first  edition,  and  one  which  never  for 
a  moment  suggests  the  idea  of  padding,  but  rather  that  of  severe 
concentration. 
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Treatment  of  Acute  Phthisis. — In  a  clinical  lecture  on 
acute  phthisis,  Dr.  HandlSeld  Jones,  after  criticising  Niemeyert 
directions,  states  that  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  hospital 
residence  on  phthisical  patients  is  sadly  unlike  Niemeyer's. 
Eeal  improvement  is  quite  the  exception ;  deterioration  rather 
the  rule.  "  Commend  me,  if  I  had  phthisis,  not  to  Niemeyer's 
treatment  of  lying  in  bed  with  leeches  or  poultices  on  my 
chest,  but  to  Sydenham's,  of  daily  riding  on  horseback,  which 
he  says  is  all  in  all."  According  to  Sydenham,  if  you  do  this 
you  may  neglect  the  rules  of  diet  and  deprive  yourself  of  no 
sort  of  meat  or  drink.  Dr.  Bennett  has  known  several  young 
men  on  large  sheep  farms  in  Australia  cure  their  tuberculous 
lungs  by  eating  fat  mutton  and  galloping  about  on  horseback. 
He  says :  "  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  ago  since  I  became  con- 
vinced of  the  injury  of  shutting  up  patients  in  their  rooms 
during  winter  and  regulating  the  temperature,  as  was  formerly 
the  custom.  A  young  man  with  cavities  in  his  lungs,  who  had 
borne  confinement  in  this  way  tolerably  well  for  a  winter,  found 
it  so  irksome  on  a  second  trial,  that  on  one  occasion  he  went 
out  and  walked  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat.  Instead  of  being 
worse,  he  ate  his  dinner  that  day  with  appetite,  all  his  symp- 
toms were  moderated,  and  under  the  combined  influence  of 
pure  air  and  exercise  he  ultimately  worked  out  a  perfect  cure, 
and  is  now  aUve  and  in  good  health."  Dr.  Stokes's  case  of 
recovery  under  a  prolonged  course  of  duck-shooting,  involving 
frequent  wading  in  water,  is  to  the  same  purpose.  No  doubt 
there  is  risk  of  exasperating  pulmonary  inflammation  by 
exposing  phthisical  patients  to  damp  chill  air,  but  they  will 
not  escape  catarrhs  (influenzal)  by  any  amount  of  confinement 
to  warm  rooms,  and  they  certainly  suffer  injury  by  breathing 
deteriorated  air.  On  the  whole,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  there 
is  more  danger  in  staying  in  than  in  going  out  of  the  house. 
{Medical  Tiines  and  Oazeiie,  July  26,  1873.) 

Extra-uterine  Fcetation  simulating  Ovarian  D/opsy.— 

Mr.  Jon.  Hutchinson  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  this  de scrip- 
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tion,  which  occurred  in  a  married  woman,  aged  34.  She  had 
a  large  tumour  in  the  abdomen,  which  fluctuated  fi*eely  in  all 
dmwtiona,  but  felt  firmer  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  and 
especially  so  on  tlie  light  iode.  It  ao  far  differed  from  ordinary 
ovarian  dropsy  that  it  did  not  pass  into  either  loin,  but  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  Its  shape  was  not  unlike  that  of 
a  pregnant  uterus.  The  patient  believed  it  began  on  the  right 
side :  menstruation  had  been  regular  for  the  six  months,  but 
prior  to  that  it  had  been  suspended  for  nine  months,  during 
which  she  thought  she  was  pregnant.  A  preliminary  tapping 
was  resolved  upon,  the  trocar  being  introduced  two  inches 
below  the  umbilicus.  A  dark  brown  fluid  like  linseed-tea 
escaped,  and  though  previously  some  doubt  had  suggested  itself 
to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  mind  as  to.  whether  it  might  not  be  a  case 
of  superfoetation,  he  now  fully  believed  it  to  be  an  ovarian 
cyst.  The  stream  of  fluid  became  irregular  before  any  material 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  had  been  effected,  but  this 
was  attributed  to  its  multilocular  character,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered to  indicate  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  iridectomy. 
Immediately  after  the  operation  symptoms  of  peritonitis  set  in, 
and  on  the  following  day  she  had  high  temperature  and  great 
abdominal  tenderness.  Death  ensued  at  the  close  of  the  third 
day  after  the  operation.  On  post-mortem  examination  the 
tumour  was  found  everywhere  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  with  evidence  of  acute  peritonitis.  On  cutting  into  it,  a 
foetus,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  long  dead, 
was  found.  Mr.  Hutchinson  proceeds  to  make  some  practical 
observations,  and  concludes  by  stating  that  extra-uterine  tbeta- 
tion  cysts  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with  in  any  way,  either  by 
puncture  or  incision,  until  suppuration  has  occurred  and  an 
abscess  or  fistula  has  been  formed.    {Lancet,  July  19, 1873.) 

Cases  illustrative  of  Cerebral  Fatholo^.— Under  this 
title  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  gives  some  most  mteresting  cases 
of  cerebral  tumour.  In  the  first  case,  a  woman  servant,  aged 
45,  had  convulsive  seizures,  which  had  commenced  three  years 
previously.  She  then  ^had  severe  pain  in  her  head  in  the 
morning,  and  she  felt  exhausted,  but  these  symptoms  passed 
off,  when  she  threw  up  a  little  clear  water.  The  fits,  which 
were  epileptiform  and  commenced  as  before,  recurred  at 
intervals  of  about  two  months,  but  she  had  numerous  partial 
seizures.  There  was  no  optic  neuritis.  She  was  very  weak- 
minderd,  her  memory  was  bad,  and  she  spoke  thickly. 
Death  occurred  suddenly.  After  death,  a  tumour  the  size  of  a 
slice  of  chestnut,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  was  found 
attached  to  the  dura  mater,  and  projecting  into  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  transverse  frontal  convolution.    It  was  composed  of  fusiform 
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cells,   and  there  was  reason  for   believing  that  it  was  of  a 
syphilitic  nature. 

A  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  five,  who  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  for  epileptiform  seizures.  The  history  of  the  caso 
showed  that  he  had  had  different  kinds  of  seizures  at  different 
ages.  The  first  kind  occurred  when  he  was  ten  months  old,  and 
did  not  recur  after  the  gums  had  been  lanced.  In  the  second 
kind  the  right  leg  would  "jerk,"  and  the  working  would  go  up 
the  right  side  and  affect  the  right  arm.  These  occurred  at  the 
age  of  two.  In  the  third  variety,  which  was  recent,  the  right 
side  of  the  face  was  affected  and  speech  was  lost,  but  there  was 
no  unconsciousness.  Sometimes  he  missed  a  day  or  two,  and 
sometimes  he  had  them  all  day  long.  The  speech  was  affected, 
and  the  right  arm  was  useless  for  five  minutes  after  the  attack, 
though  there  was  no  spasm  in  it.  He  had  double  optic  neuritis. 
Soon  after  the  head  began  to  enlarge.  From  these  facts  Dr. 
Jackson  diagnosed  the  existence  of  a  voluminous  tumour  or  other 
adventitious  product  on  the  left  side  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
might  either  be  an  abscess,  rendered  probable  by  the  child's 
having  had  discharge  from  the  ear,  or  hydatids.  It  proved, 
from  examination  after  death,  which  was  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  head  and  convulsions  affecting  both  arms,  to  be  a  large 
scrofulous  tumour,  weighing  eleven  ounces.  (Medical  Times 
and  Gaaetie,  July  12,  1873.) 

Pare  Milk. — A  part  of  the  mortality  of  infants  is  owing  to 
the  impurity  of  milk.  Mr.  Gail  Borden  has  ascertained  that  a 
quart  of  milk,  measured  and  weighed  on  delicate  scales,  is  equal 
to  2  lbs.  2^  ozs.  The  tests  were  made  with  different  samples 
of  milk  at  different  times,  but  without  materially  altering  the 
weight.  Mr.  Borden  has  adopted  the  above  as  a  true  weight  of 
a  quart  of  milk  having  a  fair  average  quality.  Hence  any 
person  who  buys  milk  may  determine  by  weight,  with  satis- 
factory accuracy,  whether  he  receives  a  quart  when  he  is 
requii-ed  to  pay  for  that  quantity. 

Condensed  milk  may  be  often  used  with  advantage  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  from  milkmen  in  cities.  About  this,  we  learn 
from  a  French  source  that  the  question  whether  condensed 
milk  has  been  prepared  from  skimmed  milk,  or  from  milk 
which  retains  all  the  natural  cream,  may  be  answered  by  ascer- 
taining how  much  fat  is  contained  in  the  condensed  milk. 
One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  unskimmed  milk  contains 
from  three  to  four  grammes  of  fat ;  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  skimmed  milk  contains  only  about  one  gramme  of  fat. 
If  milk  be  condensed  four  times— that  is  to  say,  if  into  one 
volume  of  the  solid  or  semi-solid  condensed  milk  in  the  tins^ 
there  have  been  concentrated  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  four 
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Tolumes  of  mUk, — there  must  be  four  times  as  much  fat  in  the 
one  volume  of  condensed  milk  as  there  was  in  the  original 
milk  from  which  it  was  made.  If  the  original  milk  had  been 
unskimmed  milk,  there  should  be  in  one  hundred  cubic  centi* 
metres  of  condensed  milk  from  twelve  to  sixteen  grammes  of  fat 
{Medical  Press  and  CirctUar,  July  .19,  1873.) 

Therapeutical  Uses  of  Iodoform.— Dr.  Purdon  remarks 
that  during  the  last  thifee  years  iodoform  has  been  brought  pro- 
minently under  professional  notice  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  himself  employed  it  with  considerable  advan- 
tage in  various  affections.  It  possesses  not  only  tonic  and 
stimulant,  but  also  alterative  properties.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  three  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  Externally,  it  may 
be  applied  as  an  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of 
iodoform  to  the  ounce  of  lard,  a  few  drops  of  rectified  spirit 
being  first  added  to  dissolve  the  iodoform.  This  ointment  will 
be  found  useful  to  relieve  the  pain  of  cancerous  sores  ;  fissures, 
especially  of  the  rectum ;  ulcers ;  and  to  allay  excessive  pruritus 
of  the  skin,  as  in  prurigo  and  scabies.  For  a  vaginal  suppository, 
iodoform  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  E.  Cutler,  of  Boston, 
United  States,  in  painful  uterine  diseases.  When  introduced 
into  the  rectum  as  a  suppository,  it  exercises  upon  the  sphinc- 
ters a  local  anaesthetic  efi'ect,  so  that  defaecation  has  been  per- 
formed unconsciously.  In  haemorrhoids  and  tenesmus  it  ia 
useful.  Motitre's  formula  is  : — Iodoform  powdered,  gr.  xx ;  cocoa 
butter,  §j  :  melt,  and  make  into  six  suppositories.  As  a  disinfec- 
tant its  power  has  been  asserted  by  Eighini.  Certainly  the  odour 
is  powerful  and  permanent,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
saffron.  For  ulcers,  the  iodoform  ointment  is  serviceable,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  painful  and  indolent.  Moreover,  Dr.  Izard 
has  experimented  with  iodoform  in  the  treatment  of  venereal 
ulcers — such  sores  it  heals  and  cicatrises  rapidly.  According 
to  the  same  author,  if  iodoform  be  sprinkled  upon  a  soft  chancre, 
it  heals  quickly  and  without  paia  Moreover,  it  arrests  the 
progress  of  phagedena.  M.  Demarquay  thinks  highly  of  this 
remedy,  whilst  l)r.  Stiles  recommends  it  as  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  plasters  and  ointments  for  syphilitic  periostitis.  Dr. 
Gamberini,  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Opsola,  Bologna,  treats  all  cases 
of  soft  chancres  with  iodoform — two  drachms  and  a  half  to  an 
ounce  of  glycerine.  This  remedy  he  has  found  highly  successful 
For  burns,  scalds,  and  painful  boils,  the  application  of  an  oint- 
ment containing  thirty  to  foity  grains  to  the  ounce  is  recom- 
mended as  a  good  anaesthetic.  Internally,  Dr.  Purdon  finds 
that  a  grain  of  iodoform  with  two  grains  of  reduced  iron,  given 
in  form  of  a  pill  twice  or  thrice  daily,  a  most  excellent  remedy 
&r  neuralgic  and  chronic  rheumatic  affections.     In  scrofulous 
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complaints,  such  as  glandular  enlargement,  it  maybe  prescribed 
both  locally  and  constitutionally ;  and  its  benefit  wiU  not  be 
considered  surprising  when  we  remember  that  iodoform  contains 
90  per  cent,  of  iodine.  Dr.  Purdon  states  that  in  a  case  of  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen,  who  was  suflfering  from  an  enlargement 
on  one  side  of  the  neck,  and  who  had  gone  through  the  usual 
routine  treatment  of  iodine  and  its  various  preparations,  he  pre- 
scribed iodoform  and  iron  and  iodoform  oiiitment  The  affection 
is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  diseases 
in  which  he  has  given  iodoform  a  triaL  At  the  Belfast  General 
Hospital,  in  several  cases  of  phthisis,  in  the  following  way : — 
Iodoform,  sixteen  grains ;  essence  of  aniseed,  one  drachm ;  cod* 
liver  oil,  eight  ounces:  mix ;  dose,  a  tablespoonful  twice  daily 
one  hour  after  food.  Also  in  neuralgia.  Given  with  iron,  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  chlorosis,  ansemia ;  and  as  a  suppository  in 
the  vagina,  in  cystitis,  in  the  female.  At  the  Belfast  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  iodoform  has  been  prescribed  locally 
in  prurigo,  in  pruritus  ani,  in  cancerous  ulceration,  and  painful 
ulcers  of  limbs.  In  phthisis,  the  remedy  in  second  stage  of  the 
disease  checks  the  night-sweats  and  relieves  the  hacking  cough. 
Moreover,  the  cod-liver  oil  agrees  better  with  the  stomach  when 
thus  combined.  In  neuralgia  it  is  often  curative  when  other 
remedies  have  failed.  It  act^s  better  when  combined  with  reduced 
iron.  Although  not  to  the  point,  it  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
clude this  notice  by  remarking  that  Dr.  Dupr^,  of  the  West- 
minster  Hospital,  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on 
elimination  of  alcohol,  that  after  six  weeks  of  total  deprivation 
from  alcoholic  drinks,  and  even  in  one  individual  who  completely 
abstained  from  alcohol,  the  urine  contains  sometimes  a  substance 
which  is  not  alcohol,  but  which  presents  the  characters  by  which 
we  generally  recognise  alcohol.  This  body  passes  over  among 
the  earliest  products  of  distillation,  gives  acetic  acid  on  being 
oxidised,  reduces  bichromate  of  pota^  when  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  present,  and  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  lower  density 
than  water.  It  furnishes  iodoform,  and  exists  in  the  urine  in 
a  very  small  quantity.  {Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science^ 
June  1873.) 

Treatment  of  Hydrocele  by  Electricity.— Dr.  Kodolfi,  of 
Brescia,  describes  a  method  which  he  has  adopted  of  treating 
hydrocele.  Eeferring  to  the  plans  followed  by  other  surgeons, 
he  says  that  Pecchioli  inserted  needles  in  the  scrotum ; 
Gastelnovo,  Schuster,  Blandin,  Porta,  Gamberini,  and  others, 
employed  the  continuous  current,  inserting  the  rheophores  at  two 
distinct  points  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  Burdel  and  Destanche, 
after  introducing  needles,  placed,  them  in  communication  with 
the  induced  current ;  and  Michel  and  Petrequin  simply  applied 
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the  rheophores  to  the  scrotum.  He  believes  that,  though  these 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  followed  by  some  success,  they 
are  not  calculated  to  supersede  the  use  of  injections  of  iodine  or 
of  alcohol,  drainage,  &c.  They  do  not  carry  out  the  generally 
recognised  indication,  to  produce  sufficient  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  to  induce  adhesion  and  obliterate  the  cavity. 
Dr.  Eodolfi  states  that  he  has  gained  this  object  in  the  following 
manner.  The  hydrocele  having  been  tapped,  and  the  contents 
drawn  off,  a  copper  probe,  about  eight  inches  long,  covered  with 
an  isolating  material,  except  at  the  two  ends,  is  introduced 
through  the  opening  made  in  tapping.  The  outer  end  is  placed 
in  connection  with  a  copper  wire  covered  with  silk,  which  is 
attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  Grenet's  three-pile  battery,  or 
a  Bunsen's  four-pUe,  chaiged  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  (water  800  parts,  bichromate  of  potash  50  parts,  sulphuric 
acid  50  parts).  The  positive  pole,  by  means  of  a  wire  attached 
to  the  rheophore,  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  is  applied  to  the  scrotum,  near  the  inguinal  r^on.  The 
operator  then  touches  successively  with  the  point  of  the  probe 
the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  moving  the 
positive  pole  at  the  same  time.  The  application  should  be 
made  for  six  minutes  in  a  child,  ten  in  an  adult,  twelve  in  an 
old  person.  The  number  of  piles  used  should  be  two  for 
children,  three  for  adults,  and  four  for  old  men ;  and  care  should 
always  be  taken  to  test  the  activity  of  the  instrument  by  the 
galvanometer.  The  operation  generally  causes  little  or  no  pain. 
After  the  operation,  a  diachylon  plaster  is  placed  over  the  seat  of 
the  puncture.  In  children,  some  swelling  of  the  testis  and  red- 
ness of  the  skin  follow  in  eight  or  ten  hours ;  in  adults,  the  local 
reaction  appears  later.  The  swelling  is  painful  on  pressure  only, 
and  subsides  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  It  is  not  attended  with 
fever  or  loss  of  appetite.  For  some  days,  Dr.  Bodolfi  applies 
linseed-meal  poultices ;  after  which,  he  uses  frictions  of  mercurial 
ointment  with  belladonna.  He  does  not  report  any  cases,  as,  he 
says,  he  wishes  to  have  time  to  prove  whether  the  cures  are  per- 
manent before  doing  so :  but  in  the  meantime  he  begs  surgeons 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  method  he  describes.  (London  Medical 
lUcord,  No.  25,  1873.) 


Comparative  Therapeutic  Value  of  the  Salts  of  Prot- 
oxide and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. — Iron,  says  Mr.  J.  Creuse 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  has  been  used  in  medicine  from  times  immemorial. 
Metallic  iron,  green  copperas,  iron  rust,  carbonate  of  iron,  bole 
Armenia,  are  mentioned  by  the  oldest  writers  on  medicine  and 
pharmacy ;  but  in  former  times  little  importance  was  attached 
to  the  peculiar  form  in  which  iron  was  administered.  Some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  decided  preference  began  to  be  shown 
for  metallic  iron,  finely  comminuted,  and  for  the  protosalts  of 
iron.  It  was  thought  then  that  the  easy  solubility  of  those 
preparations  in  the  stomach  was  a  great  advantage,  and  that 
theory  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  oflBcinal  remedies  like  iron  reduced 
by  hydrogen:  Vallet's  mass,  protiodide  of  iron,  &c.  Of  late 
years,  however,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  citro- 
ammoniacal  pyrophosphate  of  iron  by  Robiquet,  the  salts  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  have  been  steadily  growing  in  favour.  It  has 
been  argued  with  reason  that  since  iron  in  the  human  economy 
is  invariably  found  in  the  shape  of  sesquisalts,  such  compounds 
should  be  preferred  to  all  others,  whenever  iron  is  indicated. 
It  is  always  in  the  form  of  sesquisalts  that  iron  exists  in  all 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  which  compose  human  food, 
and  metallic  iron  or  its  protosalts  cannot  be  mixed  with  the 
simplest  aliments  without  completely  decomposing  them.  Prot- 
oxide of  iron  is  as  unyielding  as  it  is  unstable;  when  you  have 
combined  it  with  strong  acids,  you  can  go  no  further  with  its 
salts,  you  can  make  nothing  of  them,  not  even  an  alum.  Sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  perfect  Proteus ;  sometimes  a 
base,  sometimes  an  acid,  it  is  always  ready  to  enter  some  combi- 
nation or  other  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Mr.  Creuse  has 
himself  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  the  insoluble  sesquisalts 
of  iron  can  be  combined  with  the  alkaline  citrates,  forming 
soluble  and  tasteless  compounds  to  which"  he  gave  the  name  of 
quadruple  citrates  ;  and  more  recent  experiments  have  shown 
him  that  other  vegetable  salts  besides  the  citrates  possess  also 
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the  same  property^  and  that  not  only  the  insoluble  but  also  the 
soluble  sesquisalts  of  iron  could  fonn  similar  combinations. 
He  therefore  lays  down  the  general  rule  tliat  all  the  salts  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  without  exception,  soluble  or  insoluble,  form 
combinations  with  all  the  alkaline  citrates,  tartrates,  and  oxa- 
lates; such  combinations  are  invariably  green,  whatever  may 
be  the  colour  of  the  iron  salt:  they  arc  all  soluble  in  wat-er, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  they  are  all  free  from  ferruginous 
taste,  all  perfectly  stable  and  miscible  with  preparations  of 
Peruvian  bark  without  decomposition.  In  €dl  of  them  the  pre- 
sence of  iron  is  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  detected  by  chemical 
reagents,  unless  after  the  addition  of  strong  acids  or  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  both  of  which  destroy  the  combination.  Mr. 
Creuse  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  mode  of  manufacture  of 
the  tasteless  combinations  of  the  alkaline  citrates  with  iodide, 
chloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate  of  iron.  [Fkarmaceutioal  Journal, 
No.  153,  1873.) 

Diphtheritic  Endocarditis. — Prof.  Eberth  states  that  in 
his  researches  on  bacteritic  mycoses,  he  has  observed  a  special 
disease  of  the  cardiac  valves  in  pyaemic  subjects,  and  considers 
that  this  is  due  to  the  small  organisms  which  he  has  recognised 
as  exciters  of  secondary  suppuration.  The  disease  presents  the 
same  characters  as  ordinary  rheumatic  endocarditis,  and  its  seat 
is  identical.  Under  the  microscope  the  deposit  appears  to  be 
chiefly  made  up  of  fibrin  threads  with  large  quantities  of  sphsero* 
bacteria,  resembling  those  found  in  the  diphtheritic  condition  of 
a  wound  and  in  embolia  of  the  kidney.  That  the  bacteria 
developed  in  the  blood  should  congregate  together  and  remain 
adherent  to  somewhat  roughened  surfaces  of  the  heart  is  no  more 
surprising  than  that  the  colourless  corpuscles  should  be  similarly 
found  to  form  large  coagula,  and  Eberth  is  therefore  not  inclined 
to  agree  with  HiLter,  that  they  have  been  transported  in  mass 
from  the  primitive  focus  of  pus.  Ebeith  does  not  agree  with 
Klebs  in  regarding  the  diphtheritic  fungus  as  a  separate  species^ 
and  in  holding  that  both  septicaemia  and  pysemia  proceed  from 
another  fungus,  the  mierosporon  septicum,  but  thinks  that  this 
fungus  is  identical  with  the  microsphsera  of  diphtheria.  Eberth, 
however,  considers  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the 
septicsemic  and  the  pysemic  diseases,  since  under  the  former  are 
included  those  disturbances  which  may  arise  from  chemical 
poisons,  whilst  the  latter  are  caused  only  by  bacteria.  He  agrees 
with  Htiter  in  attributing  great  importance  to  diphtheria  in  the 
production  of  pyaemia,  and  the  malign  ulcerative  endocarditis 
he  describes  in  this  paper  he  regards  as  strong  corroborative 
evidence  of  his  view,  since  it  is  quite  independent  of  traumatic 
diphtheria,  and  constitutes  a  perfectly  independent  process ;  pre- 
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senting,  however,  all  the  symptoms  and  characteristic  morbid 
changes  of  pyaemia.     ( Virdum's  Archiv,  IviL  2, 1873.) 

Conium  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity. — Dr.  Daniel 
Blitchen,  assistant  physician  to  the  New  York  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  states' that  during  the  past  eighteen  months  he  has 
been  pursuing  special  investigations  with  conium  in  the  treat- 
-cient  of  insanity,  aided  by  the  thermometer  and  sphygmograph. 
The  preparations  used  were  the  succus  conii,  an  imported 
article  prepared  by  Eansom  and  Co.,  and  the  fluid  extract,  made 
by  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn.  The  dose  of  the  succus  which  will 
produce  the  physiological  action  is  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce, 
according  to  the  motor  activity  of  the  patient ;  men  require 
larger  doses  than  women.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  is  from 
twenty  minims  to  a  drachm ;  twenty  minims  of  the  extract  pre- 
pared by  Squibb  is  equal  to  about  a  drachm  of  the  succus  coniL 
Some  preliminary  experiments  upon  a  healthy  person  showed 
that  in  these  doses  conium  lowers  both  the  temperature  and  the 
pulse  without  any  apparent  eflPect  on  the  respirations.  In  the 
investigations  carried  on  in  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  its  effects 
were  carefully  observed  in  150  dififerent  patients,  embracing 
eases  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  hysteria.  The  following  phy- 
siological effects  are  observed  in  from  ten  to  twenty-five  minutes 
after  a  full  dose  is  taken : — 1,  Suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  injec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiv89 ;  2,  giddiness  and  sensation  of  weight 
along  the  orbit;  3,  dimness  of  vision  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupils ;  4,  inability  to  sustain  any  mental  effort ;  5,  languor, 
muscular  weakness,  with  a  strong  desire  to  assume  a  recumbent 
posture ;  6,  a  dragging  sensation  in  the  limbs ;  7,  pulse  and 
temperature  lowered ;  8,  gentle  glow  of  perspiration  over  the 
whole  body ;  9,  usually  in  half  an  hour  the  patient  is  asleep. 
It  appears  that  upon  the  motor  centres  in  the  brain  Dr.  Kitchen 
has  failed  to  discover  any  direct  hypnotic  effect,  as  in  chloral 
hydrate,  yet  sleep  follows  very  rapidly,  as  it  almost  always 
follows  muscular  relaxation,  and  in  a  natural  way.  When 
large  doses  are  given  the  action  upon  the  muscles  is  so  quick 
that  the  patient  is  scarcely  able  to  prevent  himself  from  fsdling 
by  supporting  himself  with  his  hands.  Its  effect  is  the  counter- 
part of  that  of  strychnine,  quieting  and  conserving  the  nervous 
energy,  and  leaving  the  muscles  to  sink  into  rest.  Dr.  Kitchen 
has  frequently  observed  the  strong  and  powerful  man,  in  mania 
and  melancholia,  after  taking  a  full  dose  become  quiet,  and  this 
state  is  soon  followed  by  prolonged  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes 
much  refreslied.  Full  doses,  however,  must  be  given,  and  the 
preparation  must  be  good.  Dr.  Kitchen  administered  it  in 
eleven  cases  of  epilepsy  of  long  standing,  complicated  with 
dementia.     The  fits  were  lessened  somewhat  in  number  and 
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severity,  though  none  were  entirely  relieved.  In  several  cases 
of  facial  erysipelas  with  great  restlessness,  while  bromide  of 
potassium  proved  of  little  use,  conium  relieved  pain,  and  sleep 
followed.  According  to  Professor  Mitchell,  the  addition  of  half 
a  grain  of  blue  pill  has  a  most  salutary  effect.  A  few  cases  of 
sciatica  and  of  migraine  dependent  on  dysmenorrhoea  received 
great  relief  from  conium.  In  hysteria  with  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, conium  given  in  full  and  repeated  doses  afforded  much 
benefit.  An  important  point  in  respect  to  conium  is,  that  if  it 
does  no  good  it  does  little  or  no  harm,  as  it  has  but  little  ap- 
preciable effect  on  any  of  the  secretions;  and  as  it  does  not 
act  on  the  brain,  it  may  be  safely  given  in  aU  febrile  cases. 
Dr.  Kitchen  gives  an  appendix  of  twelve  cases,  showing  its 
effects  in  various  forms  of  disease.  {Ameriean  Jov/mal  of 
Insanity,  No.  4, 1873.) 

Inequality  of  the  Pupils  in  Unilateral  Affections  of 
various  parts  of  the  Body.  —  A  paper  on  this  subject 
appears  in  AllgemeiTie  Wiener  Med,  Zeitungy  by  Dr.  F.  J.  B. 
Eoque.  He  observes  that  several  years  ago  Baillarger  called 
attention  to  the  dissimilarity  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  that  occurs 
in  general  paralysis.  He  regarded  this  as  a  lesion  of  mobility 
that  was  of  special  importance  in  doubtful  cases.  This  symptom 
has  been  justly  recognised  as  a  valuable  sign  by  all  writers  at 
the  commencement  of  general  paralysis.  M.  Eoque  finds,  from 
the  observation  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  that  in  a  great  number 
of  unilateral  diseases  the  pupil  of  the  affected  side  is  dilated. 
According  to  Baillarger,  the  difference  in  size  is  only  per- 
ceptible when  both  pupils  are  dilated;  when  they  are  con- 
tracted, no  difference  is  perceptible;  it  is  due,  therefore,  not 
to  paralysis  of  the  dilated  pupil,  but  to  unusual  contraction  of 
the  other,  which  remains  contracted  when  the  patient  is  turned 
from  the  light  Hence  it  appears  that  in  general  paralysis  the 
pupils  contract  unequally.  On  the  other  hand,  iu  unilateral 
affections  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  or  of  the  extremities,  the 
pupils  dilate  unequally,  the  inequality  disappearing  when  they 
contract  In  following  out  his  observations,  M.  Eoque  rubbed 
a  little  belladonna  ointment  on  the  forehead  of  those  children 
who  were  suffering  from  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  then 
found  that  a  greater  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  diseased  side 
than  of  that  on  the  opposite  side  occurred.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty occurs  in  applying  the  ointment  exactly  to  the  middle  line, 
but  when  this  was  accomplished  properly,  the  pupil  of  the  affected 
side  dilated  more  than  the  opposite  one.  Electricity  applied  to 
the  cilio-spinal  region  also  affords  a  very  good  means  of  effecting 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  of  estimating  which  dilates  most. 
That  of  the  affected  side  wiU  always  be  found  to  dilate  most 
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freely.  When  two  different  diseases  are  present  on  the  two  sides — 
as  phthisis  on  the  one  and  pneumonia  on  the  other — the  pupil 
of  that  side  on  which  the  disease  is  most  acute  dilates  the  most. 
And  again,  another  conclusion  is  that  when  two  chronic  affec- 
tions are  present  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  the  pupil  will 
dilate  most  on  that  side  on  which  the  glands  are  affected.  {AIL 
Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  No.  26,  1873.) 

Treatment  of  Spermatorrhoea. — In  the  last  part  of  this 
journal  some  observations  made  by  Dr.  MaUez  on  this  subject 
were  given.  A  second  lecture  upon  it  appears  in  a  later  number 
of  the  Mouvement  Midical,  In  this  M.  Mallez  states  that  his 
experience  in  regard  to  electrical  currents  has  been  in  favour  of 
continuous  currents,  since,  in  certain  cases  of  well-marked  local 
atony,  a  prostato-rectal  excitation  may  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  interrupted  currents.  The  continuous  current  employed  should 
be  as  weak  as  possible,  so  that  sensibility  and  contractility  may 
only  be  awakened  progressively.  In  one  case  where  this  prudent 
method  of  proceeding  was  departed  from,  M.  MaJlez  saw,  after 
eight  days  of  localised  faradisation,  the  involuntary  discharges  of 
spermatic  fluid  undergo  increase.  The  most  frequent  and  general 
indication  in  spermatorrhoea  is  to  subdue  inflammation  of  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  to  diminish  its  sensitiveness. 
The  best  means  of  effecting  this  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  intro- 
duction of  bougies,  as  in  the  preparatoiy  treatment  of  lithotrity, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  a  longer  interval  must  be  allowed 
to  elapse  between  each  operation,  lest  the  reverse  result  to  that 
hoped  for  be  obtained.  The  ointments  containing  belladonna, 
or  morphia,  or  iodine,  frequently  recommended  to  be  smeared 
over  the  surface  of  the  bougie,  are  utterly  valueless.  M.  Mallez 
has,  however,  observed  benefit  result  from  the  injection  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  by  the  use  of 
two  flasks,  one  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  other  frag- 
ments of  marble,  united  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing;  a 
second  piece  of  tubing,  having  an  elastic  ball  in  which  the  carbonio 
acid  is  closed  up,  is  connected  with  a  catheter,  a  stopcock  regu- 
lates the  supply,  and  the  part  to  which  the  stream  of  the  gas  is 
applied  is  determined  by  the  depth  to  which  the  catheter  is  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra.  M.  Mallez  has  a  high  opinion  of  supposi- 
tories,and  recommends  one  composed  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia, 
8  ;  powder  of  datura  stramonium,  8 ;  and  cocoa  butter,  40  grains. 
He  also  finds  suppositories  made  of  gum,  glycerine,  gelatine,  and 
some  active  agent,  as  extract  of  opium,  extract  of  belladonna,  or 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  a  very  useful  means  of  allaying  the 
excitability  of  the  parts.  Suppositories  with  iodoform  may  also 
be  prescribed.  Laxatives  and  emollients  are  indicated,  since 
constipation  provokes  involuntary  discharges,  either  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  the  irritation  that  such  condition  excites  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  or  by  the  eflforts  to  defaecate  that  it 
occasions.  Purgatives  should  be  given  when  the  accumulation  of 
faBcal  matters  has  lasted  more  than  a  day  or  two ;  antispasmodics 
— as  musk,  castoreum,  assafoetida,  eucalyptus,  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium— may  also  be  prescribed ;  and  lastly,  anthelmintics,  when 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  worms. 

Thus  the  treatment  of  spermatorrhoea,  instead  of  consisting 
simply  of  cauterising  the  interior  of  the  urethra  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  should  really  be  directed  to  fill  the  two  following  indica- 
tions :  first,  to  increase  the  cerebro-spinal  resistance,  by  all  means 
giving  tone  to  the  nervous  system ;  and  secondly,  by  diminishing 
the  local  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  genital  organs, 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  action  of  these  excito-motor  nerves. 
{Le  Mowvement  Medical,  No.  27,  1873.) 

Treatment  of  Angina  Diphtherica. — Dr.  LoUi,  of  Trieste, 
states  that  for  some  years  past  he  has  constantly  employed  the 
following  treatment  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  with  veiy  satis- 
factory results.  In  the  first  place,  he  never  uses  ainy  kind  of 
cauterisation,  nor  any  depletory  means,  as  by  the  withdrawal  of 
blood,  purgatives,  or  emetics,  except  the  latter  in  some  very 
exceptional  cases.  Secondly,  he  pays  especial  attention  to  the 
activity  of  the  skin,  and  in  every  way  endeavours  to  excite  it, 
as  by  keeping  the  patient  warmly  covered  in  bed,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  warm  poidtices  and  mustard-leaves ;  and  this^not  only 
at  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  but  till  every  trace  of  it, 
both  general  and  local,  has  disappeared.  Thirdly,  he  uses,  both 
internally  and  externally  and  by  inhalation,  the  ingredients  of 
the  following  mixture,  in  various  proportions  and  degree  of 
concentration : — 

1^  Aquae  calcis,  uncias  quatuor  ad  libram  unam. 

liquoris  ferri  sesquichloridi,  scrupulum  unum  ad  drachmas 
duas. 

Acidi  Phenici,  granum  unum  ad  scrupulum  unum. 

Mellis  rosarum,  unciam  unam.  Misce. 
This  mixture,  well  shaken  up,  he  applies  every  two  hours  to  the 
fauces,  and  gives  a  teaspoonful,  in  weak  solution,  also  every 
two  hours  alternately.  Fourthly,  he  orders  nourishing  food  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  warm  or  cold  drinks  at  the  option  of  the 
patient  Before  taking  any  food  or  drink,  the  patient's  thi-oat 
and  mouth  are  well  painted  with  the  mixture,  and  he  is  directed 
to  gargle  his  throat  out  with  it.  The  restdts  of  pursuing  this 
line  of  treatment  have  been,  that  in  sixty  cases  of  diphtheria 
he  has  only  had  one  fatal  case,  though  in  Trieste  the  mortality 
from  diphtheria  is  upwards  of  350  annually,  and  he  has  had  no 
secondary  affections.     {AUgem.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  July  8, 1873.) 
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Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Left  Femur  just  above 
the  Sciatic  Notch. — An  example  of  this  rare  form  of  disloca- 
tion is  recorded  in  the  new  French  journal,  Le  Progrh  MMical, 
as  having  occurred  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M. 
liichet.  The  patient  was  an  active  but  heavy  man,  who,  whilst 
turning  round  a  group  of  people  he  wished  to  pass,  with  one  foot 
on  the  pavement,  was  struck  sharply  on  the  back  by  a  passing 
vehicle.  He  fell,  and  on  attempting  to  rise  found  himself  unable  to 
walk ;  he  was  then  carried  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  surgeon, 
who  told  him  he  had  a  contusion  of  the  hip,  and  ordered  rest 
and  cooling  lotion.  After  the  lapse  of  a  month  the  dislocation 
was  discovered,  and  a  futile  attempt  at  reduction  made.  He 
was  then  taken  to  the  H6tel-Dieu.  The  limb  was  found  to  be 
shortened  to  the  extent  of  five  centimetres,  and  there  was  well- 
marked  rotation  inwards.  The  patella  being  applied  to  the  right 
popliteal  space,  the  heel  was  depressed,  and  its  posterior  extremity 
was  turned  outwards.  The  great  trochanter  was  much  elevated 
and  approximated  to  the  iliac  spine.  There  was  a  hollow  corre- 
sponding to  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could 
be  felt  moving  within  the  trochanter  when  the  leg  was  rotated  in 
the  external  and  posterior  part  of  the  iliac  fossa.  The  gluteal 
fold  was  obliterated ;  the  movements  of  adduction  and  abduc- 
tion were  found  to  be  impracticable,  though  limited  movements 
of  flexion  and  extension  could  still  be  made.  There  was  no  pain, 
nor  any  numbness  of  the  limb,  which  always  accompany  dislo- 
cation into  the  sciatic  notch,  owing  to  pressure  on  the  sciatic 
nerve.  M.  Eichet  then  proceeded  to  explain  why  the  disloca- 
tion was  not  discovered  in  the  first  instance,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  secondary,  and  that  there  may  have  been  in 
the  first  instance  a  fracture  of  the  margin  of  the  cotyloid  cavity ; 
and  he  related  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  where  a  young  man, 
separating  his  legs  widely,  experienced  sudden  and  violent  pain, 
and  was  found  by  himseK  and  Dr.  Dumarquay  to  have  the 
symptoms  of  fracture  near  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  was  put  up 
accordingly  in  a  proper  apparatus.  To  their  astonisliment,  a  few 
days  after,  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  joint  appeared. 
They  thought  they  had  made  an  error  in  diagnosis,  and  speedily 
ejected  reduction  by  extension :  but  the  dislocation  recurred ; 
was  reduced  a  second  time,  recurred  again ;  and  then  the  head 
of  the  bone  remained  permanently  in  the  external  iliac  fossa. 
Dr.  Eichet  describes  a  second  and  similar  case  that  occurred  to 
him  and  Dr.  Desruelles.  These  are  both  of  great  importance  in 
a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  M.  Eichet  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  apparatus  required  for  reduction  in  detail,  and 
pointed  out  how  likely  it  was  that  all  efforts  might  fail,  especially 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  dislocation  had  been  of  thirty- 
five  days'  duration.    However,  on  the  application  of  extension  to 
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an  amount  not  exceeding  250  lbs.,  as  measured  by  the  dynamo- 
meter, reduction  took  place,  and  a  successful  result  was  achieved. 
{Le  Prog^^is  Medical,  No.  5, 1873.) 

Treatment    of    pernicious     Malarial    Fever. — In    the 

Southern  Medical  Record  for  May  1873,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ehett,  of 
South  Carolina,  has  a  paper  upon  Congestive  Malarial  Fever,  in 
which  he  says :  "  In  most  cases  of  fever,  intermittent  or  remittent, 
twenty  grains  of  quinia,  administered  during  the  intermission  or 
remission,  are  sufficient  to  arrest  the  next  paroxysm.  But  the 
same  quantity,  twenty  grains,  administered  during  a  paroxysm, 
has  no  control  over  that  paroxysm,  either  during  the  cold  or  hot 
stage,  but  exercises  its  influence,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  on 
the  succeeding  paroxysm.  Indeed,  the  febrile  symptoms  are 
aggravated  by  giving  quinia  during  the  paroxysm. 

"Suppose,  now,  we  administer  during  the  paroxysm,  either 
during  the  cold  or  hot  stage :  IJ.  Morphia,  gr.  i ;  chlorofoim,  a 
teaspoonful ;  camphor,  gr.  ij,  and  repeat  if  necessary — the  effect' 
of  the  remedy  is  not  only  to  abort  the  chill,  but  to  shorten  the 
febrile  paroxysm  by  several  hours.  The  same  remedy  adminis- 
tered, previous  to  the  hour  of  chill  will  sometimes  postpone  the 
attack  several  hours,  and  sometimes  prevent  it  altogether." 

He  also  reports  several  cases,  of  one  of  which  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  I  arrived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  him 
in  the  following  condition.  His  surface  pale,  with  cool  extre- 
mities and  cold  nose ;  features  pinched,  and  finger-nails  blue ; 
the  pupils  of  his  eyes  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and 
little  sensible  to  variations  of  light.  Soon  the  surface  grew 
warmer,  but  the  face,  especially  the  nose  and  lips,  became  purple 
with  venous  congestion ;  the  surface  was  soon  bathed  in  profuse 
perspiration;  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  became  shrivelled, 
the  nails  being  of  a  purple  colour — the  semi-comatose  condition 
continuing.  His  breathing  was  embarrassed  and  stertorous,  and 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  swallowing.  When  partially 
roused  to  take  medicine,  his  face  had  a  wild,  stupid  glare,  and 
he  would  relapse  again  into  stupor  with  the  spoon  in  his  mouth. 
Having  neither  chloroform  nor  camphor  with  me,  I  administered 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  and  twenty  drops  of  turpentine 
every  hour,  plunged  his  feet  into  warm  water,  placed  sinapisms 
upon  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  and  hot  flannels,  with  turpentine, 
around  the  abdomen,  and  gave  turpentine  enemata.  When 
chloroform  and  camphor  were  obtained,  he  took,  every  two 
hours — morphia,  gr.  i;  chloroform,  a  teaspoonful;  camphor, 
gr.  ij.  This  treatment  was  persevered  in  from  5  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  July  to  7  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  14th,  when 
there  was  a  return  to  consciousness, — a  subsidence  of  stupor. 
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A  flow  of  urine,  which  had  been  suppressed,  took  place,  and  a 
subsidence  of  fever  occurred.  Quinia  was  given  in  full  doses, 
and  the  patient  soon  rallied."  (Philaddphia  Medical  Times,  Juno 
1873,  and  South,  Medical  Record,  May  1873.) 

A  New  Method  for  healing  Ulcers. — Dr.  Nussbaum 
claims  to  have  successfully  treated  upwards  of  sixty  cases  of 
chronic,  extensive,  and  otherwise  intractable  leg-ulcers,  by  the 
following  simple  procedure.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial 
The  patient  is  first  narcotised,  suid  then  around  the  ulcer  of  the 
leg  or  foot,  a  finger's  breadth  from  its  margin,  an  incision 
extending  down  to  the  fascia  is  made ;  numerous  blood-vessels 
are  divided,  and  a  severe  haemorrhage  ensues  unless  a  fine  pledget 
of  lint  be  packed  into  the  cut  and  the  entire  ulcer  strongly  com- 
pressed. The  packing  with  lint  is  also  necessary  to  prevent 
union  of  the  cut  edges  by  the  following  day.  Upon  the  second 
day  the  bandage  and  lint  are  removed ;  from  then  until  a  cure 
is  effected,  a  simple  water-dressing  is  applied. 

The  author  states  that  an  astonishing  change  can  be  seen,  even 
in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  :  the  ulcer,  which  yesterday  threw 
oflf  quarts  of  tbin,  ofi*ensive,  ichorous  pus,  furnishes  to-day  not 
more  than  a  tablespoonful  of  thick,  non-offensive,  healthy  pus. 
The  old  ulcer  becomes  rapidly  smaller,  healing  from  the  margin 
towards  the  centre,  and  is  healed  in  a  short  time,  but  the  cut  is 
changed  into  a  broad  circular  sore,  which  also  speedily  cicatrisea 

The  great  diminution  of  the  secretion,  and  other  favourable 
changes  occurring  in  the  ulcer,  find  an  explanation  from  the  fact 
that  the  circumcision  has  divided  dozens  of  large,  abnormally 
widened  blood-vessels.  Time  is  thus  given  for  the  lessened 
nutritive  material,  which  previously  was  earned  oflF  by  the 
excessive  secretion,  to  be  transformed  into  cells  and  connective 
tissue;  in  other  words,  granulations  ai'e  formed,  which  fill  up 
and  heal  the  deep  ulcer. 

Without  claiming  this  as  a  radical  method,  the  author  assures 
us  that  the  cure  is  much  more  rapid,  and  the  cicatrix  becomes 
more  elastic  and  resisting,  than  in  the  ordinary  means  applied, 
which  usually  require  so  much  time  that  the  patients  depart 
with  half-cured  ulcers,  soon  to  find  themselves  in  their  previous 
deplorable  condition.  {Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  June  21, 
1873.) 

Treatment  of  Haemorrhoids. — In  the  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  just  published  part  of  the  Didionnaire  de  Midecine,  M. 
de  Lannelongue  mentions  the  following  plans  of  treatment  that 
have  been  suggested: — 1.  Incision.  This  should  be  &ee,  and 
after  having  been  made  the  contents  of  the  tumour  should  be 
squeezed  out  Belapses  often  occur.  2.  Extirpation.  This 
may  b^  total  or  partial,  and  may  be  aooompUabed  with  the  bis- 
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toury,  with  scissors,  with  a  ligature,  or  by  means  of  the  ^craseur. 
When  excision  is  practised  with  the  bistoury  or  scissors,  care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  a  little  of  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
tumour  lest  retraction  of  the  anus  follow,  and  also  to  prevent 
serious  haemorrhage.  Removal  by  the  ^craseur  is  followed  by 
little  bleeding  and  no  pain,  but  pyoemia  is  unfortunately  not  an 
unfrequent  result.  The  ruk  laid  down  by  Gosselin  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  namely,  never  remove  simultaneously  internal  and  ex- 
ternal haemorrhoids.  The  former  disappear,  or  at  least  lead  to 
no  accidents,  when  the  latter  are  cured.  3.  Cauterisation.  Three 
principal  modes  of  effecting  cauterisation  have  long  been  in  use, 
namely,  by  the  actual  cautery,  by  solid,  and  by  liquid  caustics. 
Sed-hot  iron  was  applied  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates. When  adopted,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  Richet, 
combining  ^crasement  with  cauterisation,  uses  forceps,  which, 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  are  made  to  constrict  the  base  of  each 
^hsemorrhoidal  tumour,  leaving  some  space  between  each  point  of 
application  in  order  to  prevent  retraction  of  the  anus.  Jobert  de 
limballe  has  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  forceps,  which  embrace 
the  tumour  and  permit  the  ready  application  of  the  cautery 
without  any  risk  of  injury  being  inflicted  on  the  skin.  The 
action  of  Vienna  paste  can  thus  be  easily  localised.  Amongst  the 
solid  and  liquid  cau.stics,  the  caustic  of  Filhos  and  nitric  acid 
are  the  best.  (Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  MMecine  et  de  Chirurgie, 
1873,  p.  431,  tome  xvii.; 

Bread  Tests  and  Adulterations. — Experience  has  every- 
where shown  (says  a  writer  in  the  Sanitarian)  that  bread  made 
from  the  cereal  grains  contains  more  of  the  essentials  necessary 
to  the  support  of  adult  human  life  than  any  other  article  of 
food.  To  the  cereal  grains  may  be  added  buckwheat,  which, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  fanuly  of  plants,  is  nevertheless 
in  its  composition  analogous  to  the  cereal  grains.  Bread  is 
made  either  by  fermentation,  or  by  forcing  in  carbonic  acid,  or 
by  forming  carbonic  acid  in  the  substance  of  dough  which  con- 
sists of  flour  mingled  with  water.  In  the  manufacture  of  ordi- 
nary fermented  bread,  alum  is  added,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
excessive  fermentation,  but  this  salt  also  possesses  the  quality 
of  incoi-porating  an  excess  of  water  and  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  loaf.  In  making  bread  by  this  process  the  proportions  are 
28  lbs.  of  flour,  8  to  12  lbs.  of  warm  water,  4  ozs.  of  yeast,  a 
little  mashed  potato,  and  1^  to  2  ozs.  of  salt.  6^  lbs.  of  dough 
should  yield  6  lbs.  of  bread.  Carbonic  acid  is  also  disen- 
gaged by  mixing  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  with  the  dough,  or 
by  the  use  of  baking  powders,  which  are  compounds  of  the  salts 
of  sodium  and  ammonium,  and  tartaric,  phosphoric,  and  citric 
acids.    Aerated  bread  is  made  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  through 
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the  dough  by  means  of  pressure.  A  barrel  of  flour  will  make 
from  63  to  73  good  4-lb.  loaves  of  bread.  Good  bread  only  con- 
tains 33  per  cent  of  water;  6dl  over  this  proportion  is  in  excess. 
Cceteris  paribus,  the  greater  the  amount  of  gluten  in  flour  the 
more  valuable  it  is>  as  it  is  easy  of  digestion  and  highly 
nutritious. 

M.  Boland  and  M.  Eobine  have  both  suggested  instruments 
by  which  the  proportion  of  gluten  present  may  be  approxi- 
mately estimated.  The  instrument  invented  by  the  former  is 
termed  the  Aleurometer,  and  essentially  consists  of  a  cylinder 
in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gluten  from  a  sample  of  flour 
is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  an  oil  bath  at  420  degrees  Fahr. 
The  amount  of  swelling  is  taken  as  a  test  of  the  quality  of  the 
gluten. 

The  Appr^dcUewr  of  M.  Eobine  is  based  upon  the  property  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  of  dissolving  out  the  gluten  or  albuminous 
matter  in  flour,  without  affecting  the  other  constituents.  The 
<]ensity  of  the  solution  is  the  measure  of  the  richness  of  the 
flour  in  gluten. 

Variations  in  the  quality  of  the  gluten  may  be  due  to  the 
admixture  of  corn-meal,  rye  flour,  barley  flour,  oatmeal,  pea- 
meal,  bean-meal,  buckwheat^meal,  potato-starch,  and  rice  flour. 
The  chief"  adulterations  are  the  various  compounds  of  lime,  as 
marble  dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  bone-dust,  alabaster  dust, 
mineral  white  and  gypsum,  alum,  pipeclay,  soapstone,  and  sul- 
phate of  copper.     {Sanitarian,  No.  4,  1873.) 

Heat  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis. — Dr.  Fisher  ob- 
serves that  heat  as  a  means  of  treatment  in  paralysis  seems  to 
have  received  very  little  attention  from  practitioners  in  general, 
and  few  authorities  make  more  than  a  reference  to  its  employ- 
ment ;  and  yet  experience  has  shown,  and  will  show  to  whosoever 
will  seek  it,  that  we  possess  in  it  one  of  our  most  serviceable 
aids.  It  is  cheaply  and  easily  applied ;  it  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  its  results  entitle  it  to  a  far  higher  considera- 
tion than  it  now  receives. 

On  d  priori  grounds  we  should  be  led  to  expect  good  results 
from  the  local  application  of  heat  in  paralysis,  from  the  benefit 
which  we  obtain  from  it  in  other  instances  of  depressed  vitality. 
Its  salutary  effects  in  shock  after  injuries,  in  pneumonia, 
rheumatism,  gout,  enteritis,  etc.,  are  well  recognised.  Larrey 
found,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ulcers  by  warm  air  alone — a 
method  which  he  introduced  from  Egypt— that  when  they  were 
kept,  without  interruption,  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  86°  Fahr., 
the  reparative  process  was  more  active  than  under  any  other 
treatment  whatsoever.  The  comparative  ease  and  freedom  with 
which  a  heraiplegic  patient  can  flex  and  extend  his  fingers  while 
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lying  warm  in  bed,  before  rising  in  the  morning,  are  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  stiffness  of  the  hand  after  exposure  to  the 
cold  air. 

The  effect  of  warmth  locally  applied  is  ta  produce  an  expan- 
sion and  relaxation  of  tissue,  with  temporary  engorgement  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  part ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  interchange 
between  the  nutrient  fluid  and  the  tissue-cells  is  promoted, 
and  nutrition  is  more  or  less  improved.  All  the  modes  of 
applying  heat  accomplish  these  ends  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  the  question  of  employing  it  in  the  form  of  hot  water, 
vapour,  or  air,  should  be  decided  by  considerations  of  convenience 
and  the  objects  of  treatment. 

The  use  of  dry  heated  air  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  treatment 
of  paralysis  for  the  following  reasons : — It  is  easy  of  application ; 
it  can  be  carried  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  temperature ;  can 
be  applied  oftener  and  continued  longer  than  water  or  vapour ; 
and  the  heat  is  retained  for  a  much  longer  period  by  the  limb 
to  which  it  has  been  imparted.  When  hot  water  is  employed, 
the  sense  of  touch  and  the  muscular  contractility  are  always 
blunted  for  a  time,  the  skin  is  softened,  and  the  subsequent 
evaporation  from  its  surface  renders  the  patient  much  more 
liable  to  take  cold  than  after  the  dry  method. 

Plunging  the  limb  into  hot  water  and  then  into  cold  has  been 
recommended  as  a  local  stimulant  to  sluggish  circulation.  The 
local  use  of  vapour  for  the  purpose  under  consideration  is  seldom 
resorted  to.  It  combines  the  disadvantages  of  hot  water  with 
others  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Vapour  is  precipitated  upon 
the  surface,  evaporation  does  not  take  place,  and  perspiration  is 
retarded.  The  quantity  of  moisture,  therefore,  upon  the  skin 
does  not  necessarily  measure  the  sudoriparous  qualities  of  the 
particular  agent  which  may  be  employed ;  for  when  dry  hot 
air  is  used,  the  perspiration  is  tak^n  up  rapidly,  and  does  not 
show  itself  in  drops  until  it  becomes  secreted  in  such  quantity 
that  evaporation  cannot  carry  it  off. 

Dr.  Conrade,  of  London,  has  recently  revived  the  use  of  sand 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  application  of  dry  heat  to  the  body.  He 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  sand-bath  and  its  effects  in 
health  and  disease  in  the  British  Medical  Jcnimal  for  Nov.  3, 
1872.  It  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  acquiring  compara- 
tively low  temperatures  (100-110°  Fahr^),  which,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  disease,  are  preferable  to  the  higher  degrees  which 
the  Turkish  bath  affords ;  but  for  the  local  treatment  of  paralysed 
limbs  it  is  not  as  serviceable  as  hot  air. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  the  employment  of  local  heat  as 
a  means  of  treatment  is  simple  enough  and  within  the  reach  of 
everyone.  All  that  is  needful  is  an  alcohol  lamp,  or  other 
similar  means  for  generating  heat,  and  a  contrivance  for  retaining 
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it  about  the  paralysed  limb.  Dr.  Fisher  uses  a  box,  oontaining 
a  gas  stove,  with  a  heavy  curtain  in  front,  which  is  arranged  in 
sucli  a  manner  that  the  patient  can  be  seated  comfortably  before 
it  in  a  chair,  with  an  arm  or  leg  reclining  within  on  a  non- 
conducting support.  The  gas  is  lighted,  and  the  patient  is  at 
liberty  to  read  or  aniuse  himself  in  any  other  way  until  the 
limb  is  thoroughly  heated.  This  may  require  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour ;  but  there  is  no  other  rule  for  regulating  the  length 
of  the  application  or  the  degree  of  temperature.  When  the 
M'arming  has  been  complete,  its  good  effects  are  shown,  not  only 
in  the  redness  of  the  skin  and  the  increased  circulation,  but  the 
patient  experiences  a  grateful  sense  of  power  in  the  part,  so 
that  when  voluntary  motility  exists  to  any  degree,  muscular 
movements  can.  always  be  executed  with  more  force  and  less 
effort  than  before  the  heat  was  applied.  Electro-muscular  con- 
tractility is  likewise  much  improved  by  the  same  means.  The 
application  of  heat  is,  therefore,  a  serviceable  preliminary  to 
electrisation  and  the  use  of  active  and  passive  exercises. 

Warmth  is  of  value  in  all  forms  of  palsy,  and  at  all  periods 
of  its  continuance.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  severe  varieties 
in  which  the  paralytic  is  confined  to  bed,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  use  heated  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
than  the  methods  which  have  been  indicated  above.  But, 
however  applied,  the  heat  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  patient,  but  acts  as  a  positive  conservator  of  power 
against  the  retrograde  changes  in  the  extremities  which  follow 
the  central  lesion.  Flannel  and  wooUen  garments  next  to  the 
skin  are  serviceable  at  all  times  in  maintaining  the  natural 
warmth.  In  general  terms,  the  less  perfect  the  circulation,  and 
the  colder  the  limb  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  more 
marked  are  the  efilects  from  artificiaJ  heat ;  but  the  benefit  that 
may  be  expected  from  it  in  «ny  case  must  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  paralysing  lesion,  the  extent  of  its  results,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  localised  hot-air  bath,  therefore,  is  a  valuable  means  of 
treatment,  which  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  patient,  or  some 
one  of  his  family,  with  perfect  safety.  The  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  afford  a  case  of  paralysis  the  chance  to  '^  do  something," 
during  a  course  of  treatment  which  is  often  necessarily  slow 
and  tedious,  is  not  without  its  advantages,  the  more  especially 
when  that  something  is  really  of  decided  benefit.  {Brown- 
Sequard*$  Archives  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medicine,  Na 
4,  1873.) 

Faradisation  in  lieu  of  Ergot  in  the  last  Stage  of 
Delivery. — ^The  discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
regard  to  ergot  have  by  no  means  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
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public  or  of  the  profession  in  its  value,  but  have  simply  served 
to  determine  more  precisely  the  conditions  under  which  it  should 
be  used.  M.  L  Championnifere  trusts  that  practitioners  will  not 
regard  ergot  as  a  means  of  hastening  labour  alone,  but  that  they 
will  employ  it  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
dilated  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  and  as  a  means  for  awakening 
uterine  action  in  cases  of  absolute  or  relative  inertia.  He 
approves  of  the  suggestions  that  have  lately  been  made  by  M. 
Tripier  for  the  employment  of  faradisation  in  the  later  stages 
of  delivery.  Whenever  labour  has  fairly  commenced,  and  the 
pains  succeed  regularly  with  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  M.  lYipier,  following  the  example  of  M.  de  Saint-Germain, 
faradises  the  lumbar  region  by  two  excitoi^.  In  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  fresh  activity  becomes  apparent  in  the  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  pains  recur  more  frequently ;  the  uterine 
contractions  become  longer  and  more  painful,  and  the  dilatation 
of  the  neck  is  observed  to  take  place  with  great  rapidity.  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta 
took  place  immediately  after  that  of  the  fcetus,  but  in  no 
instance  did  the  child  appear  to  have  suffered  any  harm, 
although  by  its  vigorous  movements  it  clearly  showed  that  it 
perceived  and  responded  to  the  excitation  of  the  currents.  M. 
de  Saint-Germain  passed  the  current  for  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time,  but  M.  Tripier  finds  this  rather  too  long,  and  only  uses 
it  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  For  several  years  past  M. 
Tripier  has  never  attended  a  confinement  without  using  such 
currents,  passing  them  from  the  sacrum  to  the  sub-pubic  region, 
or  even  from  the  sacrum  to  the  uterus  itself,  and  all  have  borne 
it  well.  The  delivery  has  been  in  all  instances  rapid,  and  there 
have  never  been  any  ill  consequences.  The  mode  of  application 
consists  in  placing  the  positive  pole  on  the  lumbar  region,  and 
the  negative  immediately  below  the  pubis.  Where  severe 
haemorrhage  has  been  present,  the  negative  pole,  represented  by 
a  good-sized  olive,  is  introduced  directly  into  the  interior  of  the 
uterus.     {Journal  de  MSdecine,  July  1873.) 


Ilofies  anb  ^mxm. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

HoMCEOPATHic  PiLULES. — In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Capper,  of  Liverpool,  homoeopathic  chemists,  who  complain  of 
our  analysis  of  their  pilules  (or  rather  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  us  from  that  analysis),  we  have  merely  the  same  answer  to 
make  as  to  a  similar  complaint  which  was  noticed  in  our 
August  number.  We  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
the  integrity  of  the  chemical  manufacturers  in  question,  and 
are  glad  to  find  that,  even  in  their  first  dilution  pilules,  homoeo- 
pathic chemists  do  not  pretend  to  put  doses  appreciable  by 
chemistry.    That  simplifies  matters  greatly  I 
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THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH.— mS   AD- 
MINISTRATIVE AND  CLERICAL  DUTIES. 

The  r^ulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  duties  of  the  Medical  OflBcer  of  Health 
form  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the  many  puzzles  which  the 
Board  has  originated  in  its  initiation  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1872.  He  is  to  attend  at  the  office  of  the  Sanitary- 
Authority,  or  at  some  other  appointed  place,  at  such  stated  times 
as  they  may  direct.  He  is  from  time  to  time  to  report,  in 
writing,  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  his  proceedings,  and  the 
measures  which  require  to  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  or 
protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  district.  He  is  in  like 
manner  to  report  with  respect  to  the  sickness  and  mortality 
within  the  district,  so  far  as  he  has  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  same.  He  is  to  keep  also  a  book,  or  books,  to  be  provided 
by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  in  which  he  shall  make  an  entry  of 
his  visits,  and  notes  of  his  observations  and  instructions  thereon, 
and  also  the  date  and  nature  of  applications  made  to  him,  the 
date  and  result  of  the  action  taken  thereon,  and  of  any  action 
taken  on  previous  reports,  and  shall  produce  such  book  or  books, 
whenever  required,  to  the  Sanitary  Authority.  He  is  further  to 
prepare  an  annual  report,  to  be  made  to  the  end  of  December  in 
each  year,  comprising  tabular  statements  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality within  his  district,  classified  according  to  ages  and  localities, 
and  a  summary  of  the  action  taken  during  the  year  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  report  shall  also  contain 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  has  taken  a  part 
or  advised  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  so  far  as  such  proceedings 
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relate  to  conditions  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health,  and  also 
an  account  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  him,  or  on  his  advice, 
for  sanitary  purposes,  over  places  and  houses  that  the  Sanitary 
Authority  has  power  to  regulate,  with  the  nature  and  results  of 
any  proceedings  which  may  have  been  so  required  and  taken  in 
respect  of  the  same  during  the  year.  He  is  also  to  record  the 
action  taken  by  him,  or  on  his  advice,  during  the  year,  in  regard 
to  offensive  trades,  bakehouses,  and  workshops.  Finally,  he  is 
to  give  immediate  information  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  any  outbreak  of  dangerous  epidemic  disease  within  the 
district,  and  to  transmit  to  the  Board,  on  forms  to  be  supplied 
by  them,  a  quarterly  return  of  the  sickness  and  deaths  within 
the  district,  and  also  a  copy  of  each  annual  and  of  any  special' 
report. 

The  different  administrative  and  clerical  duties  here  set  forth, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  complexity  of  the  latter  duties, 
present  few,  if  any,  difficulties  of  execution  in  districts  where 
there  is  but  a  single  Sanitary  Authority  with  whom  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  has  to  deal  In  such  districts  there  is  abun- 
dant experience  to  guide  the  newly  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  the  exercise  of  his  dutiea  He  will  do  well,  indeed, 
whether  his  district  be  rural  or  urban,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted by  personal  observation  with  the  administrative  and 
clerical  working  of  some  of  the  districts  in  which  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  have  been  long  established;  as,  for  instance,  the 
borough  of  Liverpool,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Trench,  and 
the  metropolitan  districts  of  Wliitechapel  and  Marylebone,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Liddle  and  Dr.  Whitmore  respec- 
tively. Such  personal  observation  is  all  the  more  needed,  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  made  no  suggestion  and  gives  no 
instructions  as  to  the  forms  of  the  different  returns  which  the 
Medical  Officer  is  called  upon  to  make.  It  was  much  to  be 
desired  that  Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  Medical  Officers 
should,  by  suggestion,  have  received  some  assistance  in  devising 
the  different  returns  required  in  the  Sanitary  administration  of  a 
district.  It  was  equally  to  be  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating comparison,  that  the  returns  of  different  districts  should 
be  as  far  as  practicable  prepared  upon  a  uniform  plan.  The 
Local   Government  Board  has,  however,  thought  fit  to  leave 
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Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  Medical  Officers  to  act  in  this 
respect  according  to  their  own  devices,  thus  fostering  a  dis- 
cordancy in  the  returns  and  reports  of  dififerent  districts 
absohitely  fatal  to  that  general  utilisation  of  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole  which  the  Eoyal  Sanitary  Commission  contemplated. 
Even  the  form  for  the  quarterly  returns  of  sickness  and  death 
to  be  made  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  would  yield 
useful  hints  for  his  returns  on  the  same  subjects  to  his  Sanitary 
Authority,  has  not  been  issued. 

But  although  the  regulations  as  to  the  administrative  and 
clerical  duties  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  present  little, 
if  any,  difficulty  in  their  application  to  districts  having  only 
a  single  Sanitary  Authority,  when  they  are  considered  in  their 
application  to  districts  formed  by  the  combination  of  several 
Sanitary  Authorities  we  are  plunged  into  absolute  bewilder- 
ment. In  these  combination  districts  the  regulations  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  are  presumed  to  apply 
independently  to  each  district  entering  into  the  combination. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  fact,  is  understood  to  undertake 
to  carry  out  in  each  of  the  several  combined  districts  the  duties 
set  forth  in  the  Regulations.  The  Banbury  and  Abingdon  com- 
bined districts  each  include  thirteen  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
districts ;  the  Barkisland  combined  district  includes  seventeen 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts.  To  each  of  the  combined 
districts  one  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  been  appointed.  Bead 
the  regulations  as  to  appointed  place  of  attendance  and  as  to 
duties  of  returns  and  reporting — read,  indeed,  the  regulations 
as  to  duties  generally,  and  ask  how  it  would  be  possible  for 
one  man  to  carry  them  out  in  the  several  districts  entering 
into  the  combination  to  which  he  is  appointed.  The  notion 
that  he  could  do  so  is  simply  preposterous.  Yet,  under  the 
direct  instigation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  combination 
districts  have  been  formed.  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  been 
appointed  to  them,  and  the  Sanitary  Authorities  advised  that  the 
duties  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  be  such  as  are  set 
forth  in  the  Board's  regulations,  although  these  regulations  are  for 
the  most  part  wholly  impracticable  under  the  circumstances. 
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Parliament  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  resolve  this  amazing 
circumlocutional  puzzle,  but  meanwhile  the  mischief  done  by 
these  freaks  of  organisation  is  immeasurable.  Thorough  sani- 
tary work  under  such  an  organisation  is  impossible,  and  both  the 
central  and  the  local  sanitary  administration  are  discredited  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  these  combination  districts  of 
making  those  collateral  arrangements  which  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health's  duties 
have  proved  all  but  insuperable  to  the  present  moment.  We 
believe  that  we  are  accurate  in  stating  that  in  some  of  the  most 
important  of  them  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  does  not  receive 
any  returns,  either  of  mortality  or  sickness,  for  his  several  dis- 
tricts, aud  that  he  is  practically  dependent  for  information  in 
these  fundamental  matters  upon  material  incidentally  gleaned 
by  the  inspectors  of  nuisances.  But  if  it  should  so  happen, 
that  ultimately  arrangements  are  successfully  made  for  the 
Medical  OflScer  of  Health  being  furnished  weekly  by  each  of  his 
several  authorities  with  returns  of  deaths,  of  pauper  sickness, 
and  of  sickness  in  public  institutions,  and  that  he  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  carry  out,  in  respect  to  his  authorities,  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  to  bookkeeping, 
reporting,  and  correspondence,  he  will  either  have  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  staff  of  clerks,  or  will  have  to  i^strict  himself 
entirely  to  his  clerical  duties. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  been  appointed  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  for  combined  districts  are  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  that 
best  is  only  practicable  by  holding  the  regulations  issued  for 
their  guidance  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter. 


THE   SANITAEY   STATE   OF  THE   STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERY   DISTRICTS. 

A  SERIES  of  elaborate  official  Reports  on  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  Staffordshire  Pottery  district,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edward 
Ballard,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  these  Reports:— 
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The  Pottery  district  of  Staffordshire  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  included  within  two  regis- 
tration districtSj-^namely,  that  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  that  of 
Wolstanton.  The  manufacture  of  pottery,  however,  is  not  carried 
on  over  all  parts  of  thiese  districts,  but  is  confined  to  certain 
towns  with  their  suburbs.  These  towns  are  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Longton,  Fenton,  Hanley-with-Skelton,  Burslem,  and  Tunstall, 
In  other  parts  of  the  district,  iron-mining,  forging,  and  coal- 
mining are  carried  on.  Some  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  latter  industries  have  of  late  years  grown  rapidly, 
and  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  small  towns.  Such  as  these 
are  Silverdale,  Chesterton,  and  Kidsgrove.  Hanley  (including 
Skelton)  and  Longton  are  corporate  towns,  the  local  sanitary 
authority  in  which  are  the  mayor  and  corporation ;  Stoke  and 
Fenton  are  severally  governed  by  a  self-elected  body  of  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  ;  while  Burslem  and  Tunstall,  and  recently 
Kidsgrove,  have  each  a  Local  Board  as  the  sanitary  authority. 
The  remainder  of  the  two  registration  districts  mentioned  is  now, 
for  all  sanitary  purposes,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  guardians 
of  the  parish  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  or  of  the  union  of  Wolstanton 
and  Burslem.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
last  session,  the  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  guardians  were 
divided  between  them  and  the  vestries  of  the  several  parishes  of 
Stoke,  Wolstanton,  and  Burslem ;  the  guardians  being  the  autho- 
rity for  carrying  out  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  while  all 
matters  relating  to  drainage,  water  supply,  and  the  removal  of 
excrement  and  refuse,  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vestries. 
This  division  of  responsibility  was  existent  at  the  time  when 
the  inspection  was  made,  and  much  of  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  issue  of  the  reports  has  been  due  to  the 
necessity  of  adapting  the  recommendations  for  amendment  to 
the  new  conditions  of  sanitary  administration. 

Each  sub-district  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  report. 
Several  advantages  have  been  thus  gained — one  of  the  principal 
of  which  has  been  that  the  mortality  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
Potteries,  as  ascertainable  from  the  death-registers,  could  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  observed  conditions  under  which 
the  population  of  each  sub-district  lived ;  and  comparisons  could 
be  made  and  inferences  drawn  which  otherwise  would  have 
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been  impossible.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  this  method 
of  reporting  is  an  apparent  want  of  cohesion ;  it  has,  however, 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  adoption  of  one  uniform 
plan  throughout  the  reports.  And  inasmuch  as  sometimes 
several  authorities  were  found  to  have  jurisdiction  within  a 
single  sub-district,  the  portion  assigned  to  each  authority  is 
separately  treated  of  in  the  report  upon  that  sub-district. 

The  subjects  brought  under  notice  in  each  report  are  thus 
arranged : — Locality,  site,  soil,  population,  industries,  death-rate, 
both  general  and  from  certain  specified  diseases,  sewerage  and 
drainage,  paving  and  scavenging,  water  supply,  the  mode  in  which 
excrement  and  refuse  are  dealt  with,  the  mode  in  which  nuisances 
are  dealt  with,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and, 
lastly,  the  mode  in  which  sanitary  administration  is  carried  on. 
Each  authority  is  there  presented  with  a  full  series  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  amendment  of  the  district  imder  its  control, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  its  sanitary  administration. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  practicable  to  make  the  following 
summary  of  the  Eeports : — 

Site. — ^With  the  exception  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  built  upon  the  nearly  level  land  of  the  Trent 
valley,  all  the  pottery  towns  occupy  elevated  sites  on  the 
summits  and  sides  of  hills,  the  suburbs  of  one  town  joining  on 
to  those  of  another  by  scattered  dwellings  across  the  intervening 
valleys.  The  largest  of  the  pottery  towns  is  Hanley,  the  area 
of  the  borough  being  1,790  acres.  The  summit  of  the  hill  upon 
which  it  stands  is  643  feet  above  Ordnance  datum.  The  borough 
of  Longton  extends  over  968  acres,  and  the  highest  part  of  the 
town  has  an  elevation  of  567  feet.  The  acreage  of  the  Local 
Board  district  of  Burslem  is  1,600  acres,  and  the  highest  part 
of  the  town  stands  at  an  elevation  of  515  feet.  Tunstall  is  not 
quite  so  high,  and  the  extent  of  the  district  of  the  Local  Board 
is  only  690  acres.  All  these  elevated  towns,  as  well  as  the 
village  of  Fenton,  which  unites  Stoke  and  Longton,  are  very 
well  situated  for  drainage,  and  also  for  the  free  passage  of  air 
through  and  across  their  streets.  Most  of  the  mining  villages 
about  the  district  also  occupy  elevated  sites. 

Soil. — In  the  lower  parts  of  the  district  the  soil  beneath  the 
surface  earth  consists  of  gravel,  clay,  or  brick  earth ;  the  hills 
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are  of  sandstone  overlying  ironstone  and  coaL    Mining  opera- 
tions have  extended  beneath  some  of  the  towns. 

Population, — In  1871  the  population  of  the  two  registration 
districts  of  Stoke  and  Wolstanton  was  158,1 56.  At  the  previous 
census  in  1861  it  was  125,664.  The  increase  of  population  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  pottery  towns;  indeed,  the  greatest 
increase  occurred  in  the  sub-district  of  Wolstanton,  which 
includes  a  mining  district  in  which  large  iron-works  have  also 
been  established.  The  population  of  the  several  pottery  towns 
in  1871  was  as  follows  : — The  borough  of  Hanley  (which  includes 
Skelton),  39,976 ;  the  Commissioners*  district  of  Fenton,  10,556 ; 
the  borough  of  Longton,  19,748 ;  the  Commissioners'  district  of 
Stoke,  14,008 ;  the  Local  Board  district  of  Burslem,  25,562 ; 
the  Local  Board  district  of  Tunstall,  13,539.  The  population 
of  the  larger  mining  and  iron-workers'  villages  in  1871  was  as 
follows:  —  Kidsgrove,  803;  Chesterton,  3,783;  and  Knutton 
township,  the  most  populous  part  of  which  is  the  village  of 
Silverdale,  6,386. 

Industries. — The  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery, 
common  earthenware,  stoneware,  china,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.,  is 
confined  to  Hanley,  Longton,  Fenton,  Stoke,  Burslem,  and 
Tunstall,  with  then*  suburbs.  There  are  also  several  laige  brick- 
making  works  in  places  where  a  suitable  clay  is  obtainable 
The  principal  iron-works  are  those  of  Earl  Granville,  close  to 
Hanley,  and  those  at  Silverdale  and  Kidsgrove ;  but  there  are 
others  at  Tunstall  and  elsewhere.  Enormous  mounds  of  slag 
and  refuse  have  been  accumulated  where  these  iron-works  have 
been  established,  and  heaps  of  ironstone  undergoing  calcination 
in  the  open  air  pollute  the  atmosphere  with  sulphurous  acid. 
The  addition  of  large  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  iron  furnaces 
and  pottery  ovens  renders  the  atmosphere  of  the  pottery  towns 
constantly  murky.  The  effect  of  the  pottery  industry  upon 
health  and  mortality  is  contained  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Reports. 

Death-rate, — ^The  average  annual  general  death-rate  from  all 
causes  and  at  all  ages,  per  100,000  living,  during  the  ten  years 
1851-60,  in  the  registration  district  of  Wolstanton,  which  includes 
Tunstall  and  Burslem,  was  2,617 ;  and  in  that  of  Stoke,  which 
includes  Hanley  and  Skelton,  Stoke,  Fenton,  and  Longton,  was 
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2,621.  During  the  ten  years  1861-70,  it  was,  for  the  i-egistration 
district  of  Wolstanton,  2,549,  and  for  that  of  Stoke,  2,546 ;  so 
that  on  the  whole  some  improvement  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  But  when  compared  with  the  average  general  death- 
rate  of  England  and  Wales,  which  during  the  ten  years  1851-60 
was  2,217,  it  is  much  too  great  The  death-rrtte  has  heen  highest 
in  Longton,  where  the  average  during  1861-70  reached  3,064. 
The  other  sub-districts  follow  in  order,  thus  : — ^Fenton,  2,664 ; 
Burslem,  2,617;  Tunstall,  2^580;  Skelton  (in  the  borough  of 
Hanley),  2,381;  Wolstanton  (a  mixed  iron- working,  mining, 
and  agricultural  sub-district),  2,338 ;  Stoke,  2,331 ;  and  Hanley, 
2,308.  The  average  annnal  death-rate  of  infants  under  one  year 
of  age  varied  from  28,829  per  100,000  of  such  infants  living  in 
Longton,  to  18,612  in  Stoke.  It  was  as  high  as  25,180  in  Fenton, 
and  24,655  in  Tunstall.  A  table  in  the  appendix  to  the  Beports 
shows  the  death-mtes  from  "fevers,"  bowel  diseases,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria^  at  all  ages  ;  from  bowel  diseases,  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  diseases  of  the  brain,  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  hooping-cough,  at  ages  less  than  five  years ; 
from  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  at  working  ages — 
that  is,  at  ages  between  15  and  55  years ;  and  lastly,  from  diseases 
of  the  brain,  at  ages  between  35  and  55  years.  Other  tables 
show  in  respect  of  the  two  sexes  separately  the  average  annual 
death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  at 
different  periods  of  working  age.  The  average  annual  mortality 
from  fever  was  highest  in  Longton— viz.  130  per  100,000  living 
— and  in  the  other  sub-districts  varied  from  92  in  Tunstall  to 
65  in  the  sub-district  of  Wolstanton ;  that  from  bowel  disorders 
was  highest  in  Burslem — viz.  201 — and  in  the  other  sub-districts 
varied  from  169  in  Longton  to  119  in  Wolstanton ;  that  from 
scarlet  fever  was  highest  in  Burslem — viz.  135;  and  in  the  othet 
sub-districts  varied  from  128  in  Longton  to  81  in  Hanley ;  that 
from  diphtheria  was  highest  in  the  open,  straggling,  sub-district 
of  Fenton — viz.  46  ;  and  in  the  other  sub-districts  varied  from 
29  and  28  in  Hanley  and  Skelton  respectively,  to  8  in  Longton. 
During  the  recent  epidemic  of  small-pox,  Burslem,  Hanley,  and 
Skelton  suffered  least,  but  Longton  was  visited  very  heavily, 
no  fewer  than  106  deaths  from  this  disease  having  been  regis- 
tered during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1871.    Whenever 
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scarlet  fever  or  measles  have  broken  out  in  an  epidemic  form, 
they  have  also  been  exceptionally  fatal,  especially  in  the  towns 
of  Longton  and  Burslem. 

Sewerage  and  Drainage, — The  only  pottery  town  which  can 
lay  claim  to  a  fairly  Complete  system  of  drainage  is  Stoke,  and 
this  only  during  recent  years.  Fenton  is  quite  underground, 
and  so  also  is  Longton,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  part. 
In  both  these  places  sewage  flows  along  the  surface  wherever  it 
can  find  a  free  coUrse,  and  it  lodges  wherever  it  can  find  a 
lodgment,  ultimately  soaking  into  the  earth.  Some  of  it,  how- 
ever, finds  its  way  into  some  imperfect  superficial  drains,  which 
cany  it  into  watereoursea  that  empty  themselves  at  length  into 
the  Trent  Even  the  large  town  of  Hanley  is  very  imperfectly 
sewered :  some  of  the  old  watercourses,  which  form  the  main 
sewers  of  the  town,  have  been  covered  in,  while  others  have 
been  left  open  to  be  constant  sources  of  nuisance ;  the  sub- 
sidiary sewers>  where  they  exist,  are  imperfect  and  ineffi- 
cient, whUe  some  parts  of  the  town  are  totally  devoid  of  any 
means  of  drainage  except  the  open  street-  channels  or  courses 
which  slops  and  domestic  sewage  thrown  out  into  the  roadways 
have  made  for  themselves.  Burslem  is  generally  provided  with 
main  sewers,  newly  constructed ;  but  there  still  remain  some  open 
sewers  which  are  offensive  and  dangerous  to  health,  and  there  are 
parts  of  the  town  where  domestic  sewage  is  still  thrown  into  the 
roadway,  either  to  soak  into  the  earth  or  to  run  along  the  sur- 
face until  it  reaches  a  grid  in  the  highway.  Defects  of  detail  in 
drainage  here  serve  to  lessen  the  good  which  the  main  sewering 
of  the  town  ought  to  have  effected  for  it.  Much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Tunstall,  part  of  which  has  been  newly  sewered, 
while  the  rest  is  provided  for  by  an  old  and  very  imperfect 
system  of  drains  about  which  nobody  knows  very  much. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1870  the  Local  Board  has  been  hampered 
in  its  endeavours  to  provide  proper  drainage,  by  an  injunction 
restraining  them  from  making  any  new  communications  with 
their  main  sewers,  until  means  have  been  found  for  disposing 
hannlessly  of  their  sewage.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Stoke,  nuisances  arising  from  the  absence  of 
any  drainage,  from  imperfect  sewering  and  drainage,  or  from 
defects  in  the  most  important  details  of  drainage,  abound  in 
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such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  health  in  all  the  pottery  towns.  "^ 
The  village  of  Kidsgrove  is,  in  respect  of  drainage,  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  TunstalL.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  of  the 
towns  mentioned  is  there  any  plan  in  operation  for  disposing 
harmlessly  of  the  sewage,  all  of  which  that  does  not  soak  into 
the  ground  finding  its  way  into  watercourses,  and  finally  into 
the  Trent.  Some  partial  and  very  imperfect  attempts  at  utilising 
the  sewage  by  irrigation  do  not  materially  affect  the  correctness 
of  this  statement  No  proper  system  of  main  sewering  and 
house  drainage  is  found  in  operation  in  the  other  large  villages ; 
imperfect  attempts  at  drainage  have  been  made,  but  they  alto- 
gether fail  to  efiFect  their  object.  And  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
villages  scattered  about  the  more  rural  parts  of  the  sub-districts 
of  Stoke  and  Wolstanton,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  means 
of  drainage  whatever.  Offensive  sewage  runs  along  the  sides  of 
the  roadways,  and  lodges  in  disgusting  pools  anywhere ;  or,  if 
it  has  a  sufficiently  long  course,  soaks  gradually  into  the  earth, 
or  gradually  evaporates. 

,  Water  Supply, — The  pottery  towns  and  also  the  villages  of 
Wolstanton,  Goldenhill,  and  Kidsgrove,  together  with  some 
outlying  villages  near  Stoke,  are  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Stafibrdshire  Potteries  Waterworks  Company.  The  quantity 
supplied  in  several  parts  is  however  very  inadequate,  and  some 
places  have  at  times  been  altogether  without  water  for  many 
days  together.  The  Company  appears  to  have  undertaken  more 
than  it  can  well  perform.  Even  in  Hanley  the  upper  parts  can 
only  be  supplied  when  the  water  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
district.  The  water  is  not  filtered,  and  consequently  is  some- 
times supplied  in  a  condition  unfit  for  drinking.  In  parts  of 
the  registration  districts  of  Wolstanton  and  Stoke  not  supplied 
by  the  Company,  the  people  have  recourse  to  public  or  private 
wells,  most  of  which  furnish  undrinkable  water;  to  springs, 
many  of  which  are  polluted,  some  very  dangerously  so,  with 
domestic  or  town  sewage,  and  liquids  oozing  from  privy  tanks  \  or 
to  land  drainage  water,  or  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  minea 
In  one  instance  a  record  is  made  of  two  villages  which  derive 
their  water  supply  mainly  from  some  •'  spouts,"  one  of  which 
drew  water  directly  from  a  field  drain  which  received  the  over- 
flow of  a  sewage  deposit  pond ;  and  in  another  instance  an  out- 
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break  of  enteric  fever  is  traoed  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  a  spring " 
polluted  by  receiving  the  sewage  of  a  number  of  houses  which, 
after  skirting  an  imperfectly  constructed  and  full  privy  tank, 
flowed  directly  into  the  spring.  Full  details  are  given  of  nearly 
every  spring  and  pump  in  these  districts  supplying  drinking 
water  to  the  population. 

Disposal  of  ExcremerU  and  Domestic  Hefuse. — Water-closets 
are,  as  might  be  almost  assumed  from  what  has  just  preceded, 
exceptional  conveniences  throughout  the  Potteries.  The  usual 
system  adopted  is  to  store  excrement  in  brick  tanks  attached 
to  the  privies.  These  privies,  with  their  tanks  or  cisterns,  are 
everywhere  abominable  nuisances ;  they  were  commonly  found 
over-full,  especially  in  Longton  and  Fenton  and  in  the  villages, 
often  leaking,  and  sometimes  leaking  into  dwelling-houses.  In 
some  places  where  the  tanks  are  altogether  sunk  into  the  ground 
the  covers  were  found  broken  in,  the  contents  of  the  tanks  being 
thus  exposed,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  rain  flooding  the  adjoin- 
ing surface  of  the  ground.  Throughout  the  Potteries  also,  even 
in  such  a  large  town  as  Hanley,  ashes  and  domestic  refuse  choke 
up  the  ashpits  with  large  accumulations,  or  are  deposited,  with- 
out any  interference  of  the  Local  Authority,  in  the  roadways  or 
on  any  waste  land  that  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose.  All 
this  not  only  endangers  health  in  various  ways,  but  gives  to  the 
pottery  towns  and  villages  an  aspect  of  universal  neglect. 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor, — The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  artisan 
classes  quite  correspond  with  the  conditions  of  bad  drainage, 
defective  water  supply,  and  excrement  nuisances  among  which 
they  are  placed.  In  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Stoke 
and  generally  of  Tunstall,  they  are  unwholesome,  crowded 
together  in  narrow,  close,  unpaved,  and  undrained  streets  or 
courts,  often  dirty,  and  more  or  less  dilapidated.  As  a  rule,  the 
poor  and  artisan  classes  in  the  Potteries  have  an  almost  insuper- 
able dread  of  fresh  air  in  their  cottages.  Hence  the  practice, 
almost  universal  among  them,  of  bricking  or  pasting  up  the  flues 
in  the  bedrooms,  and  that  of  so  constructing  the  windows  that 
they  cannot  be  opened  at  all  only  to  the  extent  of  one  small  pane 
of  glass.  The  detailed  description  given  of  some  of  the  worst  of 
these  cottages,  which  are  designated  as  quite  unfit  for  the  habi- 
tation of  a  human  being,  shows  how  entirely,  in  some  parts,  the 
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'  Local  Authorities  have  neglected  to  perform  their  most  obvioUs 
sanitary  functions.  Towns  and  villages  are  all  alike  in  this 
respect.  Town  Councils,  Commissioners,  Local  Boards  of  Health, 
and  Guardians,  all  fall  within  the  same  condemnation. 

Of  all  the  pottery  towns,  Longton,  howeveir,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  closest,  worst  ventilated,  worst  drained,  and  generally,  as 
respects  its  surface,  its  dwellings  and  its  atmosphere,  the  dirtiest 
and  most  polluted;  Few  people  are  said  to  reside  there  irbo 
can  afford  to  reside  out  of  it.  All  this  quite  corresponds  with 
what  has  previously  been  stated  as  to  its  death-rates. 


ENTERIC   FEVER  FROM   INFECTED   MILK.— THE 
OUTBREAK  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
are  at  the  present  moment  the  scene  of  an  outbreak  of  enteric 
fever  remarkable  in  its  history  and  limitation.  The  details 
of  the  outbreak  are  only  yet  imperfectly  known,  and  it  is  feared 
that  when  they  are  fully  ascertained  the  number  of  cases  which 
have  occurred  will  probably  amount  to  several  hundreds.  The 
families  attacked  belong  with  hardly  an  exception  to  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  among  them  are  those  of  numerous  well- 
known  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  disease  has  exhibited 
its  greatest  violence  in  the  streets  adjoining  Cavendish  Square, 
Portman  Square,  and  Grosvenor  Square,  but  scattered  cases  have 
occurred  over  the  whole  area  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone, 
and  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Greorge's 
Hanover  Square.  The  outbreak  began  in  the  third  week  of 
July,  and  among  the  families  earliest  attacked  was  that  of  Dr. 
Murchison,  five  of  whose  children,  we  regret  to  state,  now  lie  ill 
of  the  diseasa  The  children  were  attacked  in  two  groups,  so 
to  speak,  at  an  interval  of  eight  days,  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  second  group  of  cases  led  Dr.  Murchison  to 
suspect  that  the  probable  source  of  infection  was  the  milk  used 
in  the  family.  While  this  suspicion  was  haunting  his  mind, 
numerous  cases  of  enteric  fever  came  to  his  knowledge  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wimpole  Street,  all  occurring  in  families  who  obtained 
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milk  from  the  same  source  as  that  used  in  his  own  family.  Dr. 
Murchison,  now  fully  alarmed,  cast  about  for  further  information, 
and  very  shortly  he  obtained  the  particulars  of  enteric  fever 
then  prevailing  in  about  thirty  families  living  for  the  most 
part  in  the  vicinity  of  Cavendish  Square,  Portman  Square,  and 
Grosvenor  Square.  In  these  families  the  disease  had  appeared 
almost  simultaneously,  under  conditions  which  did  not  admit  of 
explanation  from  defects  of  sewerage,  drainage,  or  water  supply ; 
in  many  of  them  it  had  attacked  several  members  about  the 
same  time ;  young  children  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  persons  attacked ;  and  there  apparently  was  but  one  known 
condition  common  to  the  whole  of  the  families,  with  the  excep-^ 
tion  of  two  or  three,  by  which  the  infection  of  enteric  fever 
could  have  been  conveyed, — namely,  the  milk  supply.  AU  the 
families,  with  the  exceptions  referred  to,  obtained  their  milk 
from  the  same  dairy. 

Dr.  Murchison 's  suspicion  now  appearing  to  be  largely  con- 
firmed, he  communicated  with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Marylebone,  Dr.  Whitmore,  and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  stop  the  issue  of  milk  from  the  suspected  dairy. 
The  directors  of  the  dairy,  incredulous  as  to  the  infection  of 
their  milk,  at  first  hesitated  to  take  any  measures  for  stopping 
its  issue  or  for  seeking  the  source  of  infection,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  aid  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  been  sought,  and  after  several  days  had  been 
lost,  that  active  steps  were  taken  to  search  for  the  source  of 
mischief.  Pending  this  action  additional  facts  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Murchison,  which  more  directly  implicated 
the  milk  supplied  from  the  dairy  as  being  the  source  of  mis- 
chief. Two  of  four  servants  left  in  charge  of  a  house,  on  board 
wages,  were  seized  with  enteric  fever.  The  servants  attacked 
used  milk  from  the  suspected  dairy ;  the  servants  who  escaped 
the  disease  used  preserved  Swiss  milk.  Enteric  fever  appeared 
in  one  of  two  adjoining  houses,  both  having  milk  from  the  sus- 
pected dairy,  and  both  receiving  their  milk  from  the  same 
delivery  can.  In  the  family  which  escaped,  the  milk  was 
invariably  scalded,  but  among  the  persons  using  the  scalded 
milk  there  were  several  cases  of  obscure  indisposition.  The 
family  which  was  infected  used  the  milk  in  the  state  in  which 
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it  was  received.  A  lady  who  had  been  on  a  visit  in  London,  and 
who  during  her  stay  in  town  used  milk  largely  from  the  sus- 
pected dairy,  was  seized  with  enteric  fever  in  three  or  four  days 
after  returning  into  the  country.  No  other  person  among  a  large 
family,  including  several  young  children,  suffered  from  the 
disease.  A  young  girl  spent  the  day  with  a  family  which  had 
its  milk  from  the  suspected  dairy,  and  during  the  day  she 
drank  about  two  pints  of  the  milk :  four  days  after  she  became 
indisposed,  her  sickness  eventually  proving  to  be  enteric  fever. 
About  the  same  time  eight  members  of  the  family  she  visited, 
all  using  milk  from  the  suspected  dairy,  sickened  of  the  disease. 
In  many  streets  enteric  fever  appeared  only  in  families  having 
milk  from  the  suspected  dairy;  in  not  a  few  families  those 
members  only  were  attacked  who  used  the  milk. 

A  medical  inspection,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Netten  RadclifTe 
for  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Dr.  Whitmore  for  the  Vestry  of  Marylebone,  and  Dr.  Corfield  for 
the  directors  of  the  suspected  dairy — these  gentlemen  being 
accompanied  also  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Morton  on  the  part  of  the 
dairy  company, — was  now  made  of  the  farms  from  which  the 
dairy  obtained  its  silpplies  of  milk.  These  farms  were  eight 
in  number,  two  of  them  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford, 
the  remainder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thame.  The  inspection 
showed  that  no  suspicion  as  to  the  issue  of  infected  milk 
attached  to  seven  of  the  farms ;  but  as  to  the  eighth,  there  was 
a  strong  probability,  amounting  for  practical  purposes  to  a 
certainty,  that  infected  milk  had  been  issued  from  it  at  a  time 
immediately  preceding  and  during  the  development  of  the  out- 
break of  enteric  fever  in  London.  The  farm  itself  was  situated 
in  a  district  in  which  enteric  fever  had  been  prevalent  for 
several  months,  and  all  its  labour  was  obtained  from  villages 
infected  with  the  disease.  The  occupier  had  died  from  heart- 
disease  (as  certified)  while  recovering  from,  and  in  the  fifth  week 
of  enteric  fever,  on  the  8th  June.  A  son  was  ill  of  enteric 
fever  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Several  modes  could  be  sug- 
gested in  which  the  milk  might  have  become  infected,  enteric 
fever  being  on  the  premises ;  the  most  probable  mode,  however, 
was  through  the  water  used  for  dairy  purposes.  This  was 
manifestly  impure,  and  it  was   exposed  to  excremental  and 
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other  pollution;  Analysis  of  specimens  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  inspection  proved  that  it  was  charged  with  matter  in  an 
active  state  of  putrefaction,  and  that  it  was  polluted  with 
sewage. 

Upon  this  evidence  all  issue  of  milk  from  the  farm  was  at 
once  suspended. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  this  outbreak  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak  simply  as 
they  bear  upon  its  past  development  in  July,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  scattered  cases  of  enteric  fever,  which 
occurred  before  July  in  the  district  of  the  outbreak,  owed  their 
origin  to  infected  milk.  A  detailed  official  investigation  of  the 
outbreak  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  it  is  understood  that  this 
investigation  will  extend  to  the  conditions  of  the  metropolitan 
milk  supply,  with  special  reference  to  the  modes  in  which  the 
milk  may  become  infected  with  the  poison  of  enteric  fever. 


THE  AETIFICIAL  FEUIT  ESSENCES. 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  in  a  report  on  the  character  of  substances 
used  for  flavouring  articles  of  food  and  drink,  prepared  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  (see  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board),  gives  much  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  use  of  artificial  fruit  essences.  The  compound  ethers 
which  have  been  found  to  possess  the  odour  and  flavour  of  cer- 
tain fruits  are  several  in  number. 

Butyric  Ether, — This  ether  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  butyric 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  The  former  acid  may  be 
made  by  mixing  decaying  cheese  with  grape-sugar  and  chalk, 
and  allowing  fermentation  to  take  place.  The  ether  is  dis- 
solved in  another  portion  of  alcohol,  and  forms  the  pine- 
apple essence. 

Pelargonic  Ether,  Oxuanthic  Ether,  may  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing pelargonic  acid  with  alcohol  at  a, gentle  heat.    The  acid  is 
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the  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  rue.  The  ether 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  forms  the  quince  essence. 

Acetate  of  Amylic  Ether  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
fusel  oil,  acetate  of  potash,  and  concentrated  sulphuiic  acid. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ether  forms  the  jargonelle  pear 
essence. 

Valei'ianate  of  Amylic  Ether  may  be  made  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  valerianic  acid  upon  fusel  oil.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  this  ether  forms  the  apple  essence. 

A  mixture  of  acetate  of  amylic  ether  with  butyric  ether  forms 
the  banana  essence. 

Other  mixtures  of  the  ethers,  modified  by  the  addition  of 
various  agents,  as  nitrous  ether,  acetic  ether,  acetic  acid,  cam- 
phor, tincture  of  orris,  vanilla,  the  volatile  oils,  Ac,  result  in 
imitations  of  other  fruits,  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  apricot, 
cuiTant,  &c.  &c. 

Are  these  artificial  fruit  essences  deleterious  to  health  ?  To 
this  question,  says  Dr.  Oliver,  a  succinct  answer  cannot  properly 
be  given.  If  taken  into  the  stomach  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity and  in  an  undiluted  form,  the  effect  would,  without  doubt, 
be  not  simply  deleterious,  but  highly  dangerous.  But  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  in  confectionery,  &a,  they  ai-e 
more  or  less  diluted;  the  chance,  therefore,  of  harm  followinjif 
their  occasional  use  is  greatly  lessened.  But  when  diluted, 
habitual  indulgence  in  them,  according  to  the  opinion  of  scien- 
tific men,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  health ;  and  deleterious 
results  may  follow  their  occasional  use,  even  when  in  the  diluted 
form :  this  may  happen  in  the  case  of  adults,  on  account  of  a 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  And  in  all  cases,  probably,  Dr.  Oliver 
thinks,  children  are  more  susceptible  to  their  influence  than 
adults.  Children  are  also  more  likely  than  adults  to  partake 
largely  of  confectionery,  and  a  free  indulgence  in  articles  of  this 
kind,  in  a  season  of  the  year  when  diseases  of  the  intestinal 
canal  are  prevalent,  has  been  known  to  bring  on  such  disorders, 
or  to  augment  them  where  existing.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
the  case  that  sufficient  dilution  has  not  been  made,  and  alarm- 
ing consequences  have  attended  such  carelessness.  Dr.  Oliver 
cites  the  case  of  two  children  who  were  seized,  after  drinking 
the  liquid    contained  in    a   hollow   toy — candy-anchor — with 
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alarming  sedative  symptoms,  requiring  active  medical  treat- 
ment. Enough  of  this  liquid  was  secured  to  prove  that  it  was 
flavoured  with  the  artificial  pine-apple  flavour. 

The  artificial  fruit  essences  appear  to  be  extensively  employed 
in  the  United  States  for  flavouring  jellies,  confectionery  of 
various  kinds,  and  syrups  for  soda-water.  They  are  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  factitious  wines  and  other  alcoholic  liquors. 
They  are  found  to  be  less  adapted  to  ices  than  to  the  other 
articles  mentioned,  and  are  probably  used  in  them  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  not  at  all  by  confectioners  of  any  repute. 

The  details  given  by  Dr.  Oliver  of  the  mode  of  use  of  the 
artificial  fruit  essences  for  the  above  purposes  are  as  amusing  as 
instructive.  We  may  note,  db-propos  of  the  recent  appearance 
of  sarsaparilla  "  fountains "  in  the  streets  of  London,  that  the 
sjmip  from  which  the  sarsaparilla  drink  is  commonly  prepared 
for  these  fountains  in  the  United  States  is  probably  not  unfre- 
quently  "  quite  innocent  of  the  famous  root."  Without  excep- 
tion, the  oils  of  winter-green  and  sassafras  are  added  to  the 
sarsaparilla  syrup  to  supplement  the  flavourless  preparation  of 
the  root.  Oil  of  anise  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  addition 
to  the  two  oils  mentioned. 

When  the  essences  are  used  in  syrups,  a  small  portion  of 
either  citric  or  tartaric  acid  is  used,  to  give  a  slightly  tart  taste. 
Where  also  the  syrup  is  to  represent  the  flavour  of  any  of  the 
red  fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  for  instance,  colouring  matter  must 
be  added.  This  is  generally  made  of  cochineal.  The  sarsa- 
parilla syrup,  also,  usually  receives  a  little  colouring,  except 
when  molasses  is  used,  and  the  colouring  substance  is  caramel. 

In  respect  to  jellies,  one  extensive  manufacturer  informed 
Dr.  Oliver  that  he  "  formerly  kept  jellies  from  the  pure  fruit, 
but  found  it  didn't  pay,  and  now  keeps  none  at  all.  Those  now 
kept  are  made  from  apples,  properly  coloured,  and  flavoured 
with  the  artificial  essences  bought  in  New  York.  Pays  the 
highest  prices  for  these  essences.  The  jellies  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  customers  from  (hose  made  of  pure  fruit;  the  latter 
are  really  no  better." 

In  respect  to  the  use  of  the  essences  in  the  fabrication  of 
fiactitious  wines  and  other  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  sufficient  to 
quote  the  following  extract  from  the  business  circular  of  an 
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eminent  master  in  the  trade : — '*  Liquors  made  according  to  the 
receipts  given  '*  (several  of  which  Dr.  Oliver  cites)  "  so  closely 
resemble  the  genuine  that  they  often  cannot  be  distinguished. 
They  answer  for  all  the  same  intents  and  purposes,  as  the 
flavours  for  preparing  them  are  identical  with  those  which  are 
formed  naturally  during  fermentation.  Modem  chemistry, 
which  has  by  analysis  discovered  the  existence  of  these  ethers 
in  wines  and  distilled  liquors,  has  also  foimd  other  more 
abundant  sources  for  them,  rendering  it  highly  advantageous  to . 
employ  the  latter." 


THE    PEACTITIONEE. 

OCTOBEB,  1873. 

(Original  €ammnnuixiioxtn. 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TEEATMENT  OF  SHOCK 
AND  SYNC0PE.1 

BY  T.  LAUDER  BEUNTON,  M.D.  D.SC. 

CastidUy  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeuiiea 
at  8i,  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  assemblage  of  phenomena  which  we  designate  by  the  term 
"  shock  "  is  so  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  surgical  than 
in  medical  practice  that  it  may  almost  seem  that  in  writing  a 
paper  on  this  subject  I  have  left  the  proper  domain  of  the 
physician,  and  trespassed  on  that  which  the  surgeon  claims  as 
his  own.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  however,  that  shock  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  diseases  for  which  the  physician  alone  is 
called  into  consultation,  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
fainting  or  syncope,  a  condition  which  is  usually  treated  of  in 
medical  rather  than  in  surgical  text-books.  So  closely,  indeed, 
are  syncope  and  shock  connected  that  they  were  considered  by 
the  celebrated  surgeon,  Travers,*  to  differ  in  degree  rather  than 
in  kind,  and  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  conditions  which  we  find  in  syncope,  before  we  proceed  to 
examine  those  of  shock. 

*  Read  before  the  Abemethian  Society,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

•  Treatise  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  1820,  \\  466. 
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I  shall  divide  this  paper  into  three  parts.  First,  the  injuries  or 
impressions  on  the  nervous  system  which  occasion  syncope  and 
shock,  and  the  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  these  conditions. 
Secondly,  the  causes  of  each  symptom,  and  Thirdly,  the  re- 
medies used  and  their  mode  of  action.  To  put  them  shortly, 
these  three  heads  are:  1.  The  symptoms  and  causes;  2.  The 
pathology ;  and  3.  The  treatment  of  shock  and  syncope. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
symptoms  of  syncope  before  those  of  shock.  Having  had  little 
surgical  experience  myself,  I  shall  quote  very  freely  from  the 
works  of  others ;  and  the  first  case  I  shall  give  is  one  taken, 
not  from  a  scientific  work,  but  from  the  pages  of  a  popular 
religious  periodical.  I  cannot  even  vouch  for  the  historical 
truth  of  the  narrative,  and  yet  I  choose  this  case  because  we 
have  records  of  numerous  other  ones  which  resemble  it  so  much 
in  one  or  more  particulars,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  description ;  and  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  events  are  said  to  have  taken 
place,  we  find  in  this  one  instance  all  the  phenomena  wtich  we 
would  otherwise  have  to  seek  for :  some  in  one  case,  some  in 
another. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  or  James  the  Second,  one  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  named  John  Bruce,  concealed  himself  from 
the  dragoons  who  were  in  search  of  him  at  some  little  distance 
from  his  cottage,  and  his  little  daughter  Alice  was  accustomed 
daily  to  visit  him  with  a  supply  of  provisions.  One  day,  while 
on  this  errand,  she  was  unhappily  discovered  and  seized  by  the 
dragoons,  who  at  once  guessed  her  purpose  from  the  food  she  was 
carrying,  and  declared  that  unless  she  informed  them  of  the  place 
of  her  father's  concealment  they  would  torture  her  with  thumb- 
screws. She  refused,  and  the  instruments  were  accordingly 
applied.  Scarcely,  however,  had  a  few  turns  of  the  screw  been 
made,  when  her  face  became  deadly  pale,  and  she  fell  back 
insensible.  The  screw  was  at  once  undone,  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring rivulet  was  dashed  in  her  face,  and  after  a  deep  sigh 
or  two  the  paleness  disappeared  and  consciousness  returned. 
Again  the  dragoons  demanded  her  secret,  adding  the  threat  that 
they  would  not  let  her  oflf  so  easily  this  time.  Again  she 
refused,  and  the  dragoons,  instated  by  her  obstinacy,  by  a  few 
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rapid  turns  of  the  screw  nearly  crushed  her  thumbs  between 
the  jaws  of  the  instrument.  A  second  time  the  deadly  pallor 
overspread  her  face,  and  unconsciousness  relieved  her  pain. 
This  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  dragoons^  and  they  again 
sought  to  restore  her  as  before.  But  this  time  all  their  efforts 
were  unavailing ;  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  poor 
child  was  dead. 

Here  we  have  a  typical  instance,  first  of  fainting,  then  of 
death  by  syncope,  following  the  infliction  of  intense  pain  alone, 
without  any  injury  whatever  to  the  vital  organs.  Sometimes 
death  may  occur  from  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system 
without  even  pain  being  felt,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  his  lectures  on  surgery.^  "A  healthy  labourer  belong- 
ing to  the  India  House  was  attempting  to  lift  a  heavy  weight; 
when  another  labourer  came  up  and  said, '  Stand  on  one  side ; 
let  an  abler  man  try.*  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the  former 
a  slight  blow  on  the  region  of  the  stomach,  when  the  poor  fellow 
immediately  dropped  down  and  expired.  On  examination  of 
his  body  there  was  not  any  mark  of  violence  discovered." 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  instance  of  instant  death 
from  shock,  but  cases  like  it  are  comparatively  rare.  Usually 
the  injury  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  depression  of  all  the 
vital  functions,  and  this  may  either  end  in  death,  pass  into  a 
state  of  excitement,  or  gradually  disappear  and  give  place  at 
once  to  health  without  any  intervening  excitement. 

The  symptoms  ordinarily  observed  in  shock  are  well  illus- 
trated by  a  case  which  Professor  Fischer  has  described  in  a 
clinical  lecture  on  this  subject.*  From  this  I  have  made  the 
following  extracts: — "The  patient,  a  strong,  and  perfectly 
healthy  young  man,  was  struck  in  the  abdomen  by  the  pole  of 
a  carriage  drawn  by  runaway  horses.  No  serious  injury  was 
done  to  any  of  the  internal  organs,  at  least  we  have  not  been 
able  after  a  careful  examination  to  find  any  trace  of  one. 
Nevertheless,  the  grave  symptoms  and  the  alarming  look  which 
he  still  presents  made  their  appearance  immediately  after  the 
accident.  He  lies  as  we  see  perfectly  quiet,  and  pays  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  anything  going  on  around  him.     His  coun- 

^  liectures  on  Surgery,  from  notes  by  Tyrrell,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
•  Volkmann's  Sammlung  Klinischer  Vortrage,  No   10. 
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tenance  is  sunk  and  peculiarly  elongated,  his  forehead  is  wrinkled, 
and  his  nostrils  dilated.  His  weary,  lustreless  eyes  are  deeply 
sunk  in  their  sockets,  half-covered  by  his  drooping  eyelids,  and 
surrounded  by  broad  dark  rings.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  and  re- 
act slowly  to  the  light.  He  stares  purposelessly  and  apathetically, 
straight  before  him.  His  skin  and  such  parts  of  the  mucous 
membranes  as  are  visible  are  pale  as  marble,  and  his  hands  and 
lips  have  a  bluish  tinge.  Large  drops  of  sweat  hang  on  his 
forehead  and  eyebrows.  His  whole  body  feels  cold  to  the  hand, 
and  a  diminution  in  temperature  is  readily  detected  by  the 
thermometer,  which  indicates  a  degree  and  a  half  in  the  axilla, 
and  a  degree  centigrade  in  the  rectum,  below  the  normal. 
Sensibility  is  much  blunted  over  the  whole  body,  and  only 
when  a  very  painful  impression  is  made  on  the  patient  does  he 
fretfully  pull  a  wry  face  and  make  a  languid  defensive  movement. 
He  does  not  move  a  single  limb  spontaneously,  but  after  being 
repeatedly  and  urgently  requested,  he  shows  that  he  can  still 
execute  limited  and  brief  movements  with  his  extremities^ 
If  the  limbs  are  lifted  and  then  let  go,  they  immediately  fall  as 
if  dead.  The  sphincters  remain  closed  in  our  patient,  at  least 
passage  of  urine  and  faeces  has  not  been  noticed  since  he  came 
into  the  hospital.  When  drawn  off  with  the  catheter,  the  urine 
is  found  to  be  scanty  and  dense,  but  free  from  any  traces  of 
sugar  or  albumen.  The  pulse  is  almost  imperceptible,  irregular, 
unequal,  and  very  rapid.  The  arteries  are  small,  and  the  tension 
very  low.  While  the  patient  was  being  brought  to  the  hospital 
the  pulse  became  quite  imperceptible,  and  the  cardiac  sounds 
very  irregular  and  intermittent.  The  patient  is  perfectly  con- 
scious :  he  replies  very  slowly  and  only  when  repeatedly  and 
importunately  questioned,  but  his  answers  are  quite  to  the  point. 
You  heard  how  he  gave  the  details  of  the  accident  reluctantly 
and  imperfectly,  bub  in  the  main  correctly*  Only  while  he  was 
being  brought  to  the  hospital  did  he  refuse  to  answer  at  all. 
His  voice  is  hoarse  and  weak,  but  his  articulation  is  good.  On 
being  repeatedly  questioned  the  patient  complains  of  cold, 
faintness,  formication,  and  deadness  of  the  extremities.  When 
he  shuts  his  eyes  he  becomes  sick  and  giddy.  His  senses  are 
perfectly  acute.  His  respiration  appears  to  be  irregular,  and 
abnormally  long,  deep  and  sighing  inspirations  alternate  with 
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very  superficial  ones,  which  are  scarcely  visible  or  audible. 
While  being  brought  to  the  hospital  he  vomited  several  times, 
and  nausea  and  hiccup  still  remain.  Anyone  who  knew  the 
patient,  or  had  seen  him  shortly  before  the  accident,  could  hardly 
recognise  him  now.  His  appearance,  cold  skin,  and  hoarse  voice 
immediately  recall  the  appearance  of  a  cholera  patient  to  the 
memory  of  the  attentive  observer ;  the  characteristic  dejections 
are  alone  wanting  to  make  the  resemblance  complete." 

But  cases  of  shock  do  not  always  present  these  appearances. 
If  we  call  the  form  just  described  the  torpid  one,  we  can  readily 
distinguish  from  it  another  erethismic  form  which  Travers  terms 
"  prostration  with  excitement."  ^  The  countenances  of  patients 
suffering  from  it  are  distorted,  and  express  a  nameless  anxiety 
and  excruciating  agony.  They  toss  wildly  about,  groan  and 
scream,  and  complain  of  a  fearful  oppression  and  want  of  breath, 
oppressive  presentiments  of  death,  and  a  feeling  of  total  anni- 
hilation. No  encouragement  is  of  any  use ;  they  lament  and 
behave  themselves  like  madmen.  The  consciousness  of  these 
sleepless  and  restless  patients  is  unclouded,  but  seems  to  be 
completely  engaged  by  the  frightful  anguish.  On  this  account 
they  answer  no  questions,  but  only  sigh  and  moan.  They  mur- 
mur to  themselves,  and  pay  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
around  them.  Such  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes  as  are 
visible  are  pale,  but  the  countenance,  on  the  contrary,  is  slightly 
flushed,  and  the  forehead  hot ;  the  eyes  are  sunk,  but  have  a 
peculiar  lustre,  and  the  pupils  are  contracted.  The  skin  of  the 
extremities  is  generally  cool  and  insensible,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  the  torpid  form  of  shock  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
patient  already  described.  Occasionally  no  coldness  is  percep- 
tible. Vomiting  of  quantities  of  mucus  and  painful  retching  are 
constant  and  very  obstinate  symptoms  of  this  form  of  shock. 
Burning  thirst  is  present,  and  liquids  are  greedily  swallowed, 
but  no  sooner  are  they  down  than  they  are  again  rejected. 
Every  movement  is  made  hastily  and  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
able trembling.  Occasionally  all  the  limbs  shiver  as  in  a  rigor, 
and  the  patient  has  no  power  to  control  the  movement.  A 
wounded  officer  in  this  condition  repeatedly  requested  me,  says 
Professor  Fischer,  not  to  consider  it  as  a  sign  that  he  was  afraid. 

^  Op.  cit  p.  407. 
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Convulsive  movements,  and  fibrillary  twitches  of  the  muscles, 
and  especially  of  those  in  the  face,  are  observable.  The  respi- 
ration is  frequent  and  superficial,  the  pulse  small  and  cannot 
be  counted. 

Both  these  forms  of  shock  may  occur  independently,  but 
there  is  a  certain  connection  between  them.  Patients  recovering 
from  the  torpid  form  may  come  gradually  to  present  the  symp- 
toms of  the  erethismic,  and  vice  versd,  when  the  condition 
becomes  worse,  the  torpid  may  be  developed  from  the 
erethismic  form.  The  latter  is  then  to  be  regarded  sometimes 
as  an  independent  condition,  and  sometimes  as  a  second  stage 
of  the  torpid  form. 

Both  forms  of  shock  sometimes  terminate  in  death,  while  at 
other  times,  according  to  Mr.  Travers,^  instead  of  the  continu- 
ance and  fatal  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  prostration,  they 
may  gradually  give  place  to  a  partial  and  defective  reaction, 
protracting  life,  but  scarcely  improving  the  prospect  of  restora- 
tion, which  remains  doubtful  for  several  days  in  succession; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  an  efficient  and  healthy  degree  of  reaction 
may  be  quickly  established  consequent  upon  symptoms  threat- 
ening the  most  unfavourable  issue.  "Again  and  again,*'  he 
continues,  "  I  have  left  the  bedsides  of  patients  brought  into  the 
hospital  pulseless,  and  apparently  moribund  without  auy  exter- 
nal injury,  having  suffered  falls  or  blows  so  serious  as  to  have 
induced  the  symptoms  of  prostration  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  have  found  them  on  the  succeeding  day,  to  my  great 
surprise,  restored  to  the  tone  and  tranquillity,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  health.  Reaction  has  in  these  cases  been  spon- 
taneous, or  nearly  so,  although  gradual  enough  to  occupy  a 
period  of  many  hours."  "Now,  had  such  persons  suffered 
topical  injuries  of  a  severe  though  reparable  description,  it 
is  to  my  mind  more  than  probable  that  reaction  would  have 
failed  altogether ;  but  had  it,  by  favour  of  circumstances,  been 
established  it  is  at  least,  equally  probable  that  it  would  have 
taken  the  form  of  excitement.  In  other  cases  days  have 
elapsed  before  a  perfect  reaction  and  complete  relief  have  been 
obtained." 

Having  said  so  much  regarding  the  symptoms  of  shock,  let 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  409. 
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us  shortly  run  over  its  causes.  The  cases  already  related 
*  show  us  that  it  readily  follows  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  some- 
times even  when  the  blow  is  by  no  means  severe.  Injury  to 
the  genitals  is  another  important  cause  of  shock.  Hardly 
anyone  finishes  his  school  days  without  receiving  a  blow  on 
the  testicles,  either  at  cricket  or  during  the  struggles  at  foot- 
ball, and  ever  afterwards  he  bears  vividly  in  mind  the  dreadful 
depression,  weakness,  and  sickness  which  instantly  overpowered 
him.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  operations,  and  Mr, 
Erichsen  ^  has  observed  that  at  the  moment  of  division  of  the 
spermatic  cord  in  castration  the  pulse  sinks  even  though 
che  patient  has  been  fully  anasthetised.  Still  more  striking  are 
the  efiTects  occasionally  observed  on  the  passage  of  a  catheter 
or  bougie.  They  are  thus  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  *  "  A 
person  has  a  bougie  passed  into  his  urethra  for  the  first  time ; 
the  urethra  is  irritated  by  it ;  he  says,  *  I  feel  faint,'  becomes 
sick,  looks  pale,  and,  without  care,  he  drops  at  your  feet.  His 
pulse  has  nearly  ceased,  and  his  body  is  covered  with  a  cold 
perspiration.  You  place  him  on  a  sofa  with  his  head  a  little 
lower  than  his  body,  and  as  soon  as  the  blood  freely  enters  the 
brain  all  his  functions  are  restored.  Thus,  by  irritating  the 
urethra  the  stomach  is  influenced,  the  actions  of  the  head  and 
heart  are  suspended,  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  vanish." 

Injuries  to  bones  have  a  peculiar  power  to  induce  shock. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  observed  as  a  consequence  of 
the  crushing  of  bones  in  railway  accidents  than  of  any  other 
cause  whatever.  It  may  be  said  that  in  such  cases  all  the 
textures  of  the  limb,  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  are 
injured  as  much  as  the  bones ;  but  two  cases  of  Pirogoff's*  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  to  injury  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  the 
former  structures  that  the  eflfect  is  to  be  attributed.  -  In  two 
amputations  of  the  thigh  which  he  performed,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  chloroform,  death  occurred  on  the  operating  table. 

One  case  was  for  severe  traumatic  injury,  the  other  for  chronic 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  which  had  greatly  weakened  the 
patient.    In  both  cases  the  pain  and  loss  of  blood  during 

^  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  4tli  edit.  p.  6. 

'  Lectures  on  Surgery,  from  notes  by  Tyrrell,  1824,  voL  L  p.  9. 

>  Quoted  by  Fischer,  op.  cit.  p.  10. 
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the  operation  was  only  a  little  greater  than  usual,  yet,  in  both, 
immediately  after  the  bone  had  been  sawn  through  the  face 
became  pale,  the  eyes  staring,  the  pupils  dilated,  a  peculiar 
rigidity  of  the  body  occurred,  and  death  immediately  took  place. 

Extensive  bums  frequently  cause  shock  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  such,  says  Mr.  Travers,^  is  the  eflfect  of  the  transient  bodily 
pain  experienced  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  extirpa- 
tion of  a  wart  or  com,  as  in  some  persons  to  produce  syncope, 
retching,  or  convulsions.  Nor  must  the  effect  of  mental 
emotion  be  left  out  of  account,  as  this  is  sometimes  sufficient 
of  itself  to  cause  death  without  any  injury  to  the  body  what- 
ever. Many  years  ago  the  janitor  of  King's  CoDege,  Aberdeen, 
had  rendered  himself  in  some  way  obnoxious  to  the  students, 
and  they  determined  to  punish  him.  They  accordingly  pre- 
pared a  block  and  axe,  which  they  conveyed  to  a  lonely  place, 
and  having  dressed  themselves  in  black,  some  of  them  prepared 
to  act  as  judges,  and  sent  others  of  their  company  to  bring  him 
before  them.  When  he  saw  the  preparations  which  had  been 
made  he  at  first  affected  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke, 
but  was  solemnly  assured  by  the  students  that  they  meant  it 
in  real  earnest.  They  proceeded  to  try  him,  found  him  guilty, 
and  told  him  to  prepare  for  immediate  death,  for  they  were 
going  to  behead  him  then  and  there.  The  trembling  janitor 
looked  all  round  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  some  indication 
that  nothing  was  really  meant,  but  stern  looks  everywhere 
met  him,  and  one  of  the  students  proceeded  to  blindfold  him. 
The  poor  man  was  made  to  kneel  before  the  block,  the  execu- 
tioner's axe  was  raised,  but  instead  of  the  sharp  edge  a  wet 
towel  was  brought  smartly  Mown  on  the  back  of  the  culprit's 
neck.  This  was  all  the  students  meant  to  do,  and  thinking 
that  they  had  now  frightened  the  janitor  sufficiently,  they  undid 
the  bandage  which  covered  his  eyes.  To  their  astonishment 
and  horror  they  found  that  he  was  dead. 

Another  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Travers,*  who  saw  a  man 
suffering  from  strangulated  hernia  expire  suddenly  on  the  table 
during  the  steps  preliminary  to  the  operation  which,  from  the 
state  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  bowel  as  ascertained  by 
examination  after  death,  might  be  said  to  afford  the  fairest 
prospect  of  relief. 

*  Travers,  op.  cit.  p,  74.  a  Op.  cit.  p.  28. 
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The  cases  of  shock  of  which  we  have  so  far  spoken  are 
perhaps  more  likely  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon 
than  of  the  physician.  The  state  of  shock,  or  collapse  as  it  is 
more  frequently  called  in  medical  practice,  occurs  when  the 
abdominal  viscera  are  injured  from  within,  just  as  when  they 
receive  a  blow  from  without  Thus  the  intense  irritation  which 
corrosive  poisons,  such  as  sulphuric  and  other  mineral  acids, 
or  large  doses  of  arsenic,  occasion  in  the  stomach,  produces,  in 
addition  to  local  pain,  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  surface, 
sighing  respiration,  and  weak  or  imperceptible  pulse.  The 
same  thing  occurs  when  perforation  takes  place  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  and  their  contents  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  occurrence  of  shock  after  parturition,  especially  in 
cases  of  twins,  is  probably  partly  due  to  nervous  influence  and 
partly  to  the  removal  of  pressure  from  the  abdominal  vessels 
by  the  loss  of  such  a  large  portion  of  the  abdominal  contents, 
which  must  almost  unavoidably  occasion  more  or  less  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vessels. 

To  recapitulate  shortly  what  we  have  said  under  this  head, 
the  symptoTos  of  shock  are:  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  skin, 
weak  pulse,  oppressed  and  sighing  respiration,  dilated  pupil, 
and  sickness. 

The  cavMs  of  shock  are:  painful  impressions — more  espe- 
cially extensive  bums — injuries  to  bones,  and,  above  aU,  injuries 
to  the  abdominal  viscera  and  genitals. 

We  have  now  to  consider  our  second  head,  viz. :  The  pathology 
of  shock;  or,  the  causes  ofeaeh  symptom.  I  ought  properly  to 
take  up  every  one  and  trace  it  back  to  its  cause,  but  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  do  this,  because  it  would  occupy  too  much  time, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  could  at  present  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
I  shall,  therefore,  be  content  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  principal 
symptoms  only. 

And  first : — ^Why  should  the  pulse  be  small  and  weak  and 
the  tension  in  the  artery  low,  so  that  a  slight  pressure  with  the 
finger  is  sufficient  to  compress  its  walls  and  completely  arrest 
its  pulsations  ?  The  smallness  of  the  pulse  wave  under  such 
conditions  at  once  informs  us  that  only  a  little  blood  is  sent 
into  the  arteries  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  heart  acting  so  feebly  and  imperfectly  that  it  only 
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sends  out  a  small  portion  of  the  blood  with  which  its  cavity 
was  filled,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  doing  its  duty  perfectly  but 
has  no  blood  to  send  out  It  be  would  very  hard  to  say  which 
of  these  two  causes  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  they  do  not 
both  share  in  the  production  of  shock,  if  we  had  not  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals  to  give  us  some  clue  to  the  true 
solution.  Several  years  ago  Professor  Goltz,  now  of  Strasburg, 
found  that  on  striking  the  abdomen  of  a  frog  several  times  the 
heart  stopped  still  altogether.^  After  a  short  pause  it  again 
went  on,  but  instead  of  becoming  completely  full  during  each 
diastole,  and  sending  a  large  volume  of  blood  into  the  arteries 
at  each  systole,  it  remained  pale  and  empty;  no  blood  at  all, 
or  hardly  any,  flowed  into  it  during  the  diastole,  and  conse- 
quently it  could  not  send  any  into  the  vessels  when  it  did 
contract,  and  it  might  just  as  well  have  remained  motionless. 
On  looking  for  the  blood  that  ought  to  have  been  supplying 
the  heart,  he  found  that  it  was  stagnating  in  the  vessels  of  the 
abdomen,  and  especially  in  the  veins.  The  intestinal  vessels 
are  so  capacious  that  when  they  are  fully  dilated  they  can 
hold  all  the  blood  in  the  body.  Normally,  however,  they  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  partial  contraction  by  the  influence  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  which  supply  them.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that 
these  nerves  only  went  to  the  arteries,  and  that  these  alone  were 
capable  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  but  Goltz  found  that 
the  veins  also  were  supplied  by  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  that 
they  too  could  contract  and  dilate,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
the  arteries.  Whenever  the  power  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
was  destroyed,  both  arteries  and  veins  dilated  and  held  so  much 
blood  that  there  was  not  sufiBcient  left  to  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion in  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  the  frog  was  held  in  the  upright 
position  no  blood  at  all  reached  the  heart,  but  if  it  was  laid 
horizontally  a  little  blood  trickled  into  the  heart,  and  the 
circulation  was  thus  kept  up,  though  very  weakly. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  frog  the  same  effects  produced  by 
a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  man  who 
was  struck  by  the  carriage  pole,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
man  we  could  only  feel  the  weakness  of  the  pulse,  while  in  the 
frog  we  can  see  why  it  is  weak.    Professor  Fischer  says  that 

»  Virchow'i  Arehiv.  xxvi  p.  11,  and  xxix.  p.  894. 
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the  best  and  shortest  definition  of  shock  which  has  yet  been 
given  is  that  of  Mr.  Savory: — "Shock  is  the  paralysing 
influence  of  a  sudden  and  violent  injury  to  nerves  over  the 
activity  of  the  heart."  The  experiments  of  Goltz  show  that  this 
definition  is  perfectly  correct,  but  you  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  the  two  factors  in  shock  as  seen  in  the  frog.  First, 
the  stoppage  of  the  heart ;  and  second,  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
These  are  quite  distinct,  and  I  have  frequently  observed  that 
blows  of  moderate  severity  will  produce  in  some  frogs  stoppage 
of  the  heart  without  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  in  others  vascular 
dilatation  without  arrest  of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  although 
severe  blows  generally  produce  both. 

The  pallor  of  the  surface  and  the  coldness  of  the  skin  are 
the  next  symptoms  which  engage  our  attention,  and  what  we 
have  just  learned  regarding  the  circulation  will  render  their 
explanation  easy.  The  rosy  flush  of  health  is  due  simply  to 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood  shining  through  the  skin  as  it 
courses  through  the  capillaries,  and  whenever  the  circulation  is 
stopped,  either  by  the  vessels  contracting  as  after  exposure  to 
cold,  or  by  the  blood  stagnating  in  the  abdomen  as  in  shock, 
pallor  overspreads  the  surface.  The  warmth  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  warm  blood  from  the  interior, 
which  heats  them  in  the  same  way  that  rooms  are  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  whenever  the  circulation  ceases  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  body  being  cooled  down 
to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  such,  in  fact, 
does  take  place.  The  lividity  or  blueness  which  is  occasion- 
ally observed,  is  due  to  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  becoming 
dark  and  venous  as  it  flows  sluggishly  through  them,  or  even 
stagnates  in  them  altogether  when  the  circulation  is  very  weak. 
I  shall  at  present  say  nothing  about  the  respiration  or  sickness, 
but  pass  on  to  consider  the  insensibility  which  we  find  in 
syncope  though  not  in  shock,  and  which  distinguishes  the 
former  from  the  latter. 

The  functions  of  the  brain,  on  whose  failure  insensibility 
depends,  require  for  their  performance  a  constant  supply  of  blood, 
and  when  this  is  cut  ofiP  they  at  once  cease.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
Dr.  Waller  proposed  to  produce  temporary  anaesthesia  for  short 
operations  by  compressing  both  carotids,  or,  in  fcu^t,  garotting 
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the  patient;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Image, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  that  in  Baron  Larrey's  HSpital  du  gros 
Caillon,  in  Paris,  it  was  the  usual  custom  before  the  introduction 
of  chloroform  to  lay  a  patient  on  his  back,  and  then  to  lift  him 
up  very  suddenly  to  the  standing  posture,  whenever  they  wished 
to  induce  fainting  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  muscles  in  cases 
of  dislocation.  The  vessels  of  the  patient  were  carrying  on 
the  circulation  all  right  while  he  was  in  the  horizontal  position, 
but  they  had  not  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered 
conditions  wheli  the  man  was  placed  upright,  and  so  the  blood 
ran  to  the  depending  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  brain  was  left 
without  it. 

But  why  should  a  fainting  fit,  which,  apparently,  is  more 
severe  than  shock,  inasmuch  as  the  brain  also  has  ceased  to  act 
and  the  patient  is  thus  rendered  more  deathlike,  be  quickly, 
recovered  from,  while  shock  lasts  for  many  hours  ?  This  is  a 
question  difficult  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  data  fail, 
and  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  hypothesis.  In  attempting  to 
answer  it  we  must  remember  that'  it  is  not  really  the  heart's 
action  which  keeps  up  the  circulation  directly.  It  is  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  inside  the  arteries  forcing  it  on  through 
them,  and,  as  Goltz's  experiment  shows,  the  heart  may  be  pul- 
sating and  yet  the  circulation  be  at  a  standstill.  Now,  the 
arterial  tension  may  be  lessened,  (1)  by  the  heart  stopping,  or 
(2)  sending  little  blood  into  the  arteries  at  each  beat,  or  (3)  by 
the  arterioles  dilating  so  as  to  let  the  blood  easily  out  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  where  it  may  stagnate  and  be  useless. 
Another  point  we  must  remember  is  that  it  is  the  circulation  in 
the  brain  which  is  the  important  factor  in  producing  insen- 
sibility. In  the  patient  who  was  suddenly  lifted  on  his  feet  the 
circulation  in  the  body  was  going  on  perfectly  well;  it  only 
failed  in  the  brain. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  bring  down  the  blood-pressure  very 
much  by  stopping  the  heart  for  a  few  instants,  and  it  may  take 
a  little  while  before  it  rises  to  its  normal  condition.  A  second 
way  is  to  dilate  the  arterioles,  and  if  the  arterioles  be  dilated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  heart  is  stopped,  the  pressure  will  fall 
with  great  rapidity,  and,  when  the  heart  again  begins  to  beat,  it 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  to  raise  the  pressure  sufficiently  to 
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carry  on  the  circulation  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  Now, 
when  a  painful  impression  is  made  on  a  sensory  nerve,  it  is  not 
nnfrequently  carried  up  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  is 
transferred  to  the  vagus  nerve,  which,  as  you  know,  has  the 
power  of  stopping  the  heart,  and  by  setting  this  nerve  into 
action  arrests  the  cardiac  pulsations.  If  the  arterioles  should 
happen  to  be  dilated,  as  they  almost  always  are  in  a  warm  room, 
the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  arteries  immediately  sinks,  the 
brain  getting  an  insufficient  supply  ceases  to  act,  and  the  patient 
falls  down  unconscious.  The  very  fact  of  the  head  bein 
lowered  induces  more  blood  to  pass  to  it,  and  the  normal  con- 
dition is  at  once  in  many  cases  restored. 

The  condition  of  the  vessels  in  fainting  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  only  observation  bearing  on  the  subject  that  I 
can  find  is  one  by  John  Hunter.^  While  engaged  in  bleeding 
a  lady  she  fainted,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  faint  he 
observed  that  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  vein,  instead  of 
being  dark  and  venous,  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  like  that 
of  arterial  blood.  Now,  the  only  condition  in  which  we  know 
this  to  take  place  is  when  the  arterioles  sure  greatly  dilated,  and 
the  blood  flows  so  quickly  through  them  that  there  is  no  time 
for  it  to  be  deprived  of  oxygen  during  its  passage.  This  is  seen 
in  the  submaxillary  gland  during  irritation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve,  and  it  was  observed  by  Meyer,*  the  celebrated  pro- 
poimder  of  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy,  in  persons 

1  Works  of  John  Hunter,  edite<l  by  Palmer,  1887,  vol.  iii  p.  91. 

'  B.  Meyer,  Die  organische  Bewegiing  in  ihrem  Zosammenhang  mit  dem 
Stoffwechsel,  1845,  p.  84.  Meyer's  explanation  of  the  occasional  red  colour  of 
venous  blood  is  different  from  tiie  one  I  have  given  above.  We  both  agree  that 
the  slightness  of  the  alteration  it  has  undergone  in  its  passage  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins  is  due  to  the  fact  that  but  little  oxygiin  has  been  taken  from  it  by 
the  tissues  as  it  flowed  through  the  capillaries.  Meyer  considers  that  the  tissues 
adapt  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  take  little  oxygen  from  the 
blood  when  the  external  air  is  warm.  The  oxidation  which  usually  goes  on 
within  the  body  is  thus  diminished,  the  production  of  the  heat  lessened,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  prevented  from  rising  ton  high.  This  hypothesis, 
though  very  plausible,  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard 
(Remie  Sdentifique,  1871-72,  pp.  133  and  182),  which  show  that  the  tissues  of 
animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  absorb  oxygen  (after 
death  at  least)  much  more  quickly  than  usual.  I  therefore  attribute  the  florid 
colour  of  the  blood  to  dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  allowing  it  to  flow 
so  quickly  through  them  that  the  tissues  have  not  time  to  abstract  much  oxygen, 
however  great  their  avidity  for  it  may  be. 
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whom  he  hied  in  the  tropics,  and  who  had  their  vessels  dilated 
in  consequence  of  the  heat ;  and  it  was  also  noticed  by  Crawford  * 
in  animals  bled  during  immersion  in  a  warm  bath.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  in  fainting  the  vessels  of  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  are  occasionally,  at  least,  widely  dilated,  and  this 
explains  the  frequency  with  which  persons  faint  in  warm  rooms 
and  crowded  churches.  I  am  inclined  then  to  suppose,  that  in 
fainting  there  is  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  external  parts  of 
the  body,  although  the  data  on  which  I  found  my  opinion  are 
too  imperfect  to  allow  of  my  speaking  very  positively  on  the 
subject.  If  you  examine  the  veins  on  the  back  of  your  hand 
in  a  crowded  assembly,  such  as  people  often  faint  in,  you  will 
probably  find  them  very  full,  indicating  that  blood  is  flowing 
rapidly  into  them  from  the  arteries,  and  that  their  colour 
is  of  a  lighter  blue  than  usual,  showing  that  the  blood 
they  contain  is  lighter  coloured  or  less  venous  than  usual. 
This  indicates  that  the  cutaneous  arterioles  are  dilated,  and 
this  dilatation  has  doubtless  a  great  deal  to  do  in  many 
Instances  with  the  reduction  of  the  blood-pressure  and  the  in- 
duction of  syncope.  As  the  skin  is  usually  pallid  during  the 
fainting  fit  itself,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  blood  is 
then  flowing  very  rapidly  through  the  cutaneous  vessels. 
If  the  hypothesis  I  have  just  advanced  be  correct,  we  are  thus 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
muscles  which  undergo  dilatation  during  syncope.  This  idea 
likewise  receives  confirmation  from  the  observation  made  by 
Thackrah,'  that  it  is  in  muscular  men  that  venous  blood  most 
frequently  presents  a  florid  colour.  Such  of  you  as  have  seen  a 
living  muscle  cut  across,  however,  know  that  when  it  is  at  rest 
very  little  blood  indeed  flows  from  the  divided  ends  of  the 
vessels  which  permeate  its  substance,  and  you  may  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  these  vessels  ever  being  able  to  dilate 
so  much  as  to  drain,  as  it  were,  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins  and  produce  syncope.  That  they  can  dilate  and  drain 
the  blood  out  of  the  arteries  very  quickly  has  been  shown  by 
Ludwig  and  Hafiz,'  who  found  that  when  the  vessels  of  the 
intestines  and  skin  were  made  to  contract,  the  blood  which 

*  Crawford,  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Animal  Heat,  1788,  p.  308. 
'  Thackrah,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Blood,  p.  85. 
»  Ludwig*8  Arbeiten,  1871,  p.  107. 
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could  no  longer  flow  through  them  poured  through  the  vessels 
of  the  muscles,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  these  vessels 
were  at  that  very  time  excited  to  contraction  hy  irritation  of 
their  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  blood  flowed  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins,  and  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  sunk  nearly  as  quickly 
as  when  the  cutaneous  and  intestinal  vessels  were  putent.  If 
such  be  the  effect  of  the  muscular  arteries  on  the  blood-pressure 
when  they  are  trying  to  contract,  what  must  it  be  when  they  are 
ready  to  dilate  ?  Dilatation  of  the  vessels  alone  may  sometimes 
be  suflBcient  of  itself  to  lower  the  blood-pressure  to  such  an 
extent  that  fainting  occurs ;  but  at  other  times  this  is  combined 
with  the  depressing  effect  of  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart.  In 
shock  there  is  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  especially  in  the  veins  of  the  intestine.  If  this  state 
should  be  associated  with  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart,  instant 
death  will  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  labourer  in  the  India 
Docks.  In  short,  then,  I  consider  syncope  to  depend  chiefly  on 
dilatation  of  the  arterioles,  especially  of  those  near  the  surface, 
though  in  cases  like  that  of  Alice  Bruce  it  may  be  due  entirely 
to  stoppage  of  the  heart ;  while  the  chief  factor  in  shock  is  dila- 
tation of  the  abdominal  veins.  The  longer  duration  of  shock 
than  of  syncope  is  probably  due  to  the  veins  recovering  their 
contractility  more  slowly  than  the  arterioles. 

Having  thus  formed  some  sort  of  idea  regarding  the  pathology 
of  syncope  and  shock,  we  come  to  our  third  hesui,  viz.  the  ques- 
tion of  treatment.  In  syncope,  our  first  idea  is  to  restore  the 
circulation  to  the  brain,  and  this  we  do  by  laying  the  head 
level  with  the  body,  or  perhaps,  still  better,  as  recommended 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  a  level  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
the  body. 

The  next  thing  is  to  raise  the  blood-pressure.  Now,  this  is 
most  easily  done  by  causing  the  arterioles  to  contract.  We 
therefore  hurry  a  person  who  has  fainted  from  the  warm  room 
to  the  cold  air,  and  dash  cold  water  on  the  face,  in  order  to 
cause  contraction  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
We  also  give  draughts  of  cold  water  to  cause  contraction  of 
those  of  the  stomach.  Besides  this  we  apply  ammonia  or  aro- 
matic vinegar,  which  is  strong  acetic  acid,  to  the  nose.  Why  do 
we  do  this  ?    Many  of  you  know  that  when  ammonia  is  applied 
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to  the  nose  of  a  rabbit  it  causes  the  heart  to  stop  instantaneously, 
and  one  would  therefore  think  that  to  hold  it  before  a  fainting 
person's  nose  was  to  do  the  very  worst  possible  thing.  But  we 
all  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  time  ago  a  member 
of  this  society  asked  me  this  question,  and  I  could  at  that  time 
give  him  no  satisfactory  answer.  I  have  since  made  some  ex- 
periments on  the  subject,  and  I  find  (what  has  indeed  been  already 
noticed  by  Kratschmer  ^)  that  when  ammonia  or  strong  acetic 
acid  is  held  before  the  rabbit's  nose,  it  causes  contraction  of  the 
arterioles.  Consequently  it  prevents  the  blood- pressure  from 
falling  quickly,  even  should  the  heart  become  feeble  or  stop, 
and  is  thus  useful  in  preventing  syncopa  When  the  blood- 
pressure  has  already  become  lowered  by  the  occurrence  of  syncope, 
contraction  of  the  arterioles  causes  it  to  rise,  and  it  is  by  causing 
this  that  acetic  acid  or  ammonia  are  useful  as  restoratives. 

In  shock  we  have  two  conditions  to  remova  The  first  of 
these  is  the  feebleness  of  the  heart  itself,  which  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  vagus.  To  counteract  this  we  apply  stimulants. 
Now,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to^the  heart  is  heat 
It  is  true  that  it  dilates  the  vessels,  but  in  shock  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  dilatation  of  the  vessels  near  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  circulation  is  hardly  going  on  at  all,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
it  will  increase  the  dilatation  of  those  in  the  interior.  We 
therefore  pursue  a  plan  of  treatment  directly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  we  employ  in  fainting,  and  apply  warmth  instead  of 
cold  to  the  surface,  especially  to  the  cardiac  region,  over  which 
a  hot  poultice  or  india-rubber  bottle  filled  with  hot  water  should 
be  placed.  At  the  same  time,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  we  give 
brandy  and  ether  internally.  The  second  and  most  important 
indication  for  treatment  is  to  cause  contraction  of  the  great 
vessels,  especially  the  veins  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavi- 
ties, so  that  the  blood,  instead  of  stagnating  uselessly  in  them, 
may  be  sent  onwards  to  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  I  have  already  described  the  effect  of  acetic  acid  and 
ammonia  held  before  the  nose,  but  this  is  only  one  example  of 
the  general  rule  that  all  powerful  impressions  on  sensoiy  nerves 
cause  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels.  Painful  impressions 
made  upon  the  skin,  for  example,  have  this  effect,  and  Goltz  has 

^  Wiener  Litz.  Beiicht,  1870,  Abt.  II.  Ixii.  p,  24, 
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shown  that  pinching  the  toes  of  a  frog,  or  irritating  them  by 
acetic  acid,  prevents  the  vessels  from  dilating  when  the  abdomen 
is  struck,  or  causes  them  to  contract  and  propel  the  blood  to  tha 
heart  if  dilatation  has  already  taken  place.  If  I  may  judge 
from  my  own  experience,  persons  not  unfrequently  take  uncon- 
scious advantage  of  this  effect  of  pain,  and  medical  students 
occasionally  prevent  themselves  from  fainting,  when  witnessing 
an  operation,  by  biting  their  lips  or  pinching  their  fingers.  Its 
beneficial  action  in  shock  is  very  great,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Fayrer 
informs  me  that  he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  a  patient  from 
a  state  of  coUapse  by  thrashing  his  feet  and  the  calves  of  his 
legs  with  switches  after  other  means  had  failed.  Mustard  plas- 
ters are  often  applied  for  a  similar  purpose.  Sometimes  the 
performance  of  an  operation  during  shock  is  attended  by  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition,  and  it  seems  to 
me  not  improbable  that  this  is  due  to  the  stimulus  thus  given 
to  the  vasomotor  nerves.  At  other  times,  however,  the  addi- 
tional injury  seems  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  either  on  the 
heart  or  vessels,  and  the  patiejit  succumbs.  It  is  possible  that  the 
different  effects  of  operations  performed  during  shock  may  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  irritation  which 
is  occasioned  to  the  nerves  of  bones  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  soft  parts ;  for,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  injuries  to  bones 
tend  to  cause  syncope,  while  irritation  of  other  nerves,  unless  it 
be  excessive,  tends  to  prevent  it  by  raising  the  blood-pressure. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  which  pertains  more  especially  to 
Burgeons,  and  with  them  I  will  leave  it.  I  must  not  conclude 
without  mentioning  another  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  shock, 
viz.,  digitalis.  ^  It  has,  I  think,  been  conclusively  proved  by  Dr. 
Adolf  B.  Meyer  and  myself,^  that  this  drug  possesses  the  power 
of  contracting  the  arterioles,  and  I  have  shown  ^  that  it  greatly 
strengthens  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  We  would  therefore 
expect  it  to  prove  useful  in  shock,  and  experience  does  not  dis- 
appoint our  anticipations.  This  is  well  shown  by  a  case  of  shock 
following  parturition,  in  which  it  was  employed  by  Dr.  Wilks* 
some  years  ago.    My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  by  my  friend 

*  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Not.  1872,  p.  134. 
'  On  Digitalis.     London,  1868,  p.  28. 

*  Medical  Timss  and  GaxeiU,  Jan.  10,  1864. 
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Dr.  Milner  Fothergill,  and  I  quote  the  following  from  his  admir- 
able essay  on  digitalis.^  "  The  patient  was  apparently  in  aHiculo 
mortis ;  her  limbs  were  cold,  her  body  in  a  state  of  deatiily 
clammy  sweat ;  the  face  was  livid,  no  pulse  could  be  felt  at 
the  wrist,  and  a  mere  fluttering  was  heard  when  the  ear  was 
placed  over  the  r^on  of  the  heart.  Brandy  and  ether  had 
been  tried  without  any  good  effect,  and  as  dissolution  was 
imminent,  it  was  determined  to  try  digitalis.  Half-drachm 
doses  were  given  every  hour:  after  four  doses  a  reaction 
took  place,  and  after  seven  doses  complete  recovery  occurred." 
Such  a  case  as  this  needs  no  comment,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  encouraging  results  here  obtained  can  hardly  fail  to 
gain  for  digitalis  a  much  more  extensive  application  in  cases 
of  shock  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

^  Digitalis :  its  Mode  of  Action  and  its  Use.     London,  1871,  p.  68. 
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ON  THE  DOSES  OF  REMEDIES  RECOMMENDED  IN 
THE  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

A  VERY  important  subject  has  been  suggested  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  profession  by  the  result  of  a  coroner's  inquiry  into  a 
death  which  occurred  lately.  A  gentleman  of  Ramsgate  was 
affected  with  delirium  tremens,  and  his  medical  attendant  pre- 
scribed a  draught  containing  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  four  hours'  time.  The 
chemist  to  whom  the  prescription  was  taken  refused  to  dispense 
the  dose  ;  the  patient  died,  and  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body. 
The  medical  man  expressed  much  indignation  at  the  chemist's 
refusal  to  dispense  the  medicine  ordered,  and  intimated  his 
opinion  that  the  deceased  might  have  recovered  had  it  been 
given  to  him.  The  chemist  justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
that  the  dose  was  eight  times  as  large  as  the  highest  dose 
of  tincture  sanctioned  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
surgeon  stated,  however,  that  half-ounce  doses,  and  even  much 
larger  ones,  had  been  given  successfully  by  many  practi- 
tioners, and  that  this  fact  was  well  known  in  the  profession. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict'  of  "Death  from  natural  causes, 
accelerated  by  drinking,"  and  censured  the  chemist  for  not  dis- 
pensing the  prescription  ordered. 

A  great  deal  of  comment  and  rather  angry  discussion  has- 
arisen  about  this  case;  and  the  medical  journals  have  been 
somewhat  severe  in  their  criticisms  of  the  chemist's  conduct. 
Certainly  it  does  appear  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been 
for  the  chemist  to  communicate  his  doubts  about  the  prescrip- 
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tion  to  the  prescriber,  and  ask  whether  he  had  really  intended 
to  give  so  large  a  quantity  of  digitalis.  In  so  far  as  he  neglected 
to  take  this  step,  he  was  decidedly  wrong.  But  we  think  that 
the  profession  would  be  wrong  to  place  the  whole  blame  upon 
the  chemist  The  chief  fault  rests,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  the 
compilers  of  the  posological  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  who,  by 
indicating  30  nainims  as  the  extreme  dose  of  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, have  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  blunder  which  might 
well  mislead  the  dispensing  druggist.  The  medical  man  who 
prescribed  the  medicine  justly  remarked  that  the  propriety  of 
half-ounce  doses  was  supported  by  a  very  large  mass  of  respect- 
able medical  evidence ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  hardship  that 
the  patient  should  lose  an  important  chance  of  recovery  because 
a  chemist  thought  that  such  doses  would  be  dangerous.  The 
matter  is  all  the  more  important  because  this  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  extraordinary  ignorance  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  who  have  compiled  the  list  of  doses  of  dif- 
ferent drugs  published  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  In  fact, 
the  evil  is  so  ^serious  that  we  propose  to  call  attention  to  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  easily  apparent  to  a 
careftil  observer. 

Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  hyoscyamus,  of  which  we  find 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  recommends  the  tincture  to  be  given  in* 
doses  of  15  to  60  minims.  The  smaller  of  these  quantities  is 
probably  completely  without  effect  upon  the  human  organism ; 
and  as  to  60  minims  being  the  maximum  dose,  anyone  in  the 
least  familiar  with  asylum  practice  must  be  aware  that  as  much 
as  half  an  ounce  is  frequently  required  by,  and  given  with  good 
effect  to,  maniacal  patients.  In  the  case  of  belladonna,  the 
official  scale  of  doses  is  deficient  in  both  directions :  5  minims 
is  far  too  large  to  be  assigned  as  a  minimum,  and  20  minims  is 
a  long  way  from  being  the  largest  dose  that  may  be  given  with 
benefit  in  certain  conditions.  The  official  doses  of  the  extract 
only  range  from  i  to  J  grain,  a  still  more  obvious  absurdity  to 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  varied  circumstances  under 
which  belladonna  may  be  usefully  employed. 

Take  next  the  instance  of  conium :  what  sort  of  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  statement  that  the  succus  conii  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  30  to  60  minims  ?    It  has  certainly  been  known. 
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for  many  years  past,  that  4  or  5  drachms  may  often  he  given 
without  the  production  of  any  marked  physiological  phenomena ; 
and  it  is  only  to-day  that  a  physician  of  large  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  disease  reported  to  us  that  he  had  been 
administering  ounce  doses  of  a  succus  made  by  one  of  our  very 
best  manufacturing  druggists,  without  producing'any  recognisable 
effect  whatever. 

L  Again,  look  at  the  official  dose  of  potassium  iodide — 2  to  10 
grains :  what  kind  of  guidance  does  such  a  direction  afford  to 
the  student  or  the  practitioner  ?  Surely  it  had  been  discovered 
long  enough  before  the  publication  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia, 
that  doses  three  and  four  time^^as  large  as  the  highest  of  those 
just  mentioned  might  be  given,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  the  most  remarkable  benefit,  in  many  cases  of  tertiary 
syphilis  and  of  lead-poisoning.  Now  these  are  cases  in  which  a 
timid  and  feeble  style  of  administration  is  very  far  from  being 
a  trifling  evil:  for  the  affections  in  question  are  often  most 
dangerous,  and  urgently  require  to  be  treated  with  rapidity  and 
efficiency. 

Take  next  the  instance  of  quinine  (we  are  purposely  selecting 
examples  of  remedies  that  are  in  constant  and  familiar  use) : 
the  official  dose  of  the  sulphate  ranges  from  1  to  5  grains.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remind  any  well-informed  practitioner  that 
in  severe  intermittent  and  septicaemic  fevers,  and  also  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  reducing  pyrexial  temperatures,  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  a  maximum  dose  of  5  grains :  30  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark,  but  even  larger  quantities  than  this,  in  repeated 
doses,  have  been  recommended  by  high  authorities. 

If  the  examples  above  given  seem  to  indicate  a  lamentable 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  there 
are  others  which  show  quite  a  different  tendency,  in  fact  an 
unaccountable  rashness  in  recommending  high  doses  of  very 
powerful  poisons.  Who  could  have  suggested  such  a  range  of 
doses  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  as  10  to  30  minims,  and  of  the 
extract  of  the  same  as  J  grain  to  1  grain  ?  The  person,  whoever 
he  was,  must  have  been  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  practical 
use  of  the  drug,  or  he  would  have  known  that  much  less  than 
30  minims  of  the  tincture  would  half  tetanise  many  patients, 
and  that  it  is  very  rarely  advisable  to  exceed  10  minims  ;  this  is 
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a  matter  on  which  we  speak  with  great  confidence  from  a  large 
experience  of  the  uae  of  nux  vomica.  The  official  dose  of 
strychnia  is  not  quite  so  extravagantly  wrong ;  yet  ^^  grain  is 
at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  minimum  dose  should  be  fixed, 
and  -^  grain  is  a  quantity  far  too  large  to  be  given  in  repeated 
doses  (as  strychnia  usually  is  given)  with  advantage  or  even 
safety.  So  again  with  morphia :  the  acetate  and  hydrochlorate 
are  recommended  to  be  given  in  doses  of  from  \to  \  grain ;  the 
former  of  which  is  excessive  as  a  minimum  dose  even  for 
adults,  much  more  for  children. 

We  could  go  on,  for  a  considerable  time,  multiplying  these 
examples  of  an  insufficient  and  often  mischievously  mislead- 
ing official  posology:  and  we  cannot  but  remark  that  the 
occurrence  of  such  errors  in  works  of  official  authority  are 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  for  more  than  one  reason.  That 
the  result  may  be  highly  inconvenient  in  a  practical  point 
of  view  is  shown  by  such  an  occurrence  as  that  which  led  to 
the  above-mentioned  inquest  at  Bamsgate ;  but  there  is  another 
point  of  view  in  which  the  official  neglect  of  accurate  attention 
to  dosage  is  of  even  more  unfortunate  significance.  We  fear 
that  it  does  but  indicate  an  ignorance  and  a  carelessness  which 
are  very  widespread  in  the  profession,  and  of  which  we  are 
constantly  encountering  proofs  in  prescriptions  which  come 
under  our  notice.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  majorily 
of  practitioners — consulting  and  general — seem  to  be  almost 
wholly  unaware  of  the  important  differences  of  effect  which 
may  be  produced  by  extending  the  range  of  variations  of  doses, 
and  especially  by  so  breaking  up  one  large  dose  into  many  small 
ones  as  to  ensure  its  passage  into  the  circulation  without  exciting 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary  disturbance.  We  believe  that 
no  greater  service  could  be  performed  by  the  colleges,  or  the 
great  medical  societies,  than  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
competent  men  for  the  special  investigation  of  this  question  of 
dosage :  for  it  is  a  subject  which  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  best  knowledge  which  exists  about  it  is  undoubtedly 
confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  theonedical  profession. 


A  CASE  OF  EHEXJMATIC  FEVER  TEEATED  WITH  A. 
COLD  BATH;  DEATH  OCCUREING  IMMEDIATELY 
ON  LEAVING  THE  BATH. 

BY  SYDNEY  RINGER,  M.D. 

These  short  notes  are  published  as  this  case  wiU  help  to  answer 
the  following  questions: — Can  cold  baths  be  administered  in 
rheumatic  fever  without  danger?  and  is  it  advisable  before  em- 
ploying this  treatment  to  wait  for  the  onset  of  hyperpyrexia  ? 
or  should  we  commence  it  when  high  fever,  absence  of  joint- 
pain,  suppression  of  perspiration,  and  delirium  show  that  there 
is  danger  that  hyperpyrexia  may  occur?  As  hitherto  aU  cases  of 
rheumatic  hyperpyrexia  have  proved  fatal  unless  treated  by  cold 
baths,  it  is  obvious  that  this  case  in  no  way  contra-indicates 
that  treatment  on  the  occurrence  of  this  dangerous  condition. 

A  young  woman,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  University 
College  Hospital  with  rheumatic  fever.  Her  father  died  sud- 
denly from  some  unknown  cause.  Four  years  before  the  patient 
suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  Her  present 
illness  begun  about  a  week  before  her  admission  into  hospital. 
On  her  admission  she  suffered  from  a  sharp  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever;  her  temperature  rising  daily  to  103^  There  was  not, 
however,  much  joint  affection,  and  at  first  she  perspired  freely, . 
but  latterly  her  skin  grew  dry.  She  rapidly  got  worse:  thus 
during  the  nine  days  she  was  in  hospital  her  temperature  rose 
daily  till  it  reached  105°,  and  her  respirations  rose  from  32  to- 
60 ;  her  pulse  remained  about  120  per  minute,  and  throughout 
was  strong.  Latterly 'she  suffered  from  dyspnoea,  and  subse- 
quently was  propped  up  in  bed  with  pillows.    She  wandered 
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a  little  at  night,  and  on  the  day  the  bath  was  employed  her 
intellect  was  a  little  obscured,  and  she  passed  her  urine  under 
her.  At  7.42  p.m.  of  the  ninth  day  of  her  admission  she  was 
placed  in  a  general  bath  of  92°,  her  temperature  in  the  axilla 
being  105°  Fahr.  In  seven  minutes,  and  before  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  was  reduced,  her  rectal  temperature  was  105°"8;  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  was  then  reduced.  In  eighteen  minutes 
after  the  commencement  of  the  bath  her  rectal  temperature  was 
105°-4.  After  forty-four  minutes  her  temperature  had  fallen  to 
103° -4,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  being  69°.  Whilst  in  the 
bath  she  took  4  ozs.  of  brandy.  She  was  removed  because  her 
breathing  grew  rather  shallow.  After  being  put  to  bed  she  merely 
gasped  a  few  times  for  five  minutes  and  died,  notwithstanding 
the  employment  of  artificial  respiration,  energetic  friction  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  anal  injections  of  brandy.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination  we  found  a  few  patches  of  recent 
lymph  on  both  lungs,  but  not  an  unnatural  quantity  of  serosity 
in  the  pleurae.  The  heart  was  universally  adherent  to  the  peri- 
cardium, the  adhesions  being  tough ;  the  blood  in  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  was  very  dark-coloured  fluid  and  free  from  clots- 
The  left  ventricle  and  auricle  were  dilated — especially  the 
auricle.  On  the  tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  valves,  numerous 
minute  vegetations  were  seen  at  the  usual  places.  The  mitral, 
aortic,  and  pulmonary  valves  were  a  good  deal  thickened.  The 
mitral  valves  admitted  three  fingers  nearly  to  the  knuckles; 
the  two  segments  were  united  for  a  short  distance;  they 
permitted  some  regurgitation  when  tested  at  the  tap.  The 
heart's  substance  looked  healthy,  and  was  of  fair  consistence. 
On  the  surface,  at  places,  there  was  a  thin  line  of  paler  and 
lather  opaque  tissue.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  base 
\\'t're  1  inch  thick,  at  the  middle  f  inch,  and  at  the  apex  rather 
less  than  J  inch.  The  brain,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  stomach,  and 
intestines  were  healthy.  During  life  her  urine  contained  a  trace 
of  albumen. 


ON  A  CASE  OF  PEEICAEDIAL  EFFUSION,  IN  WHICH 
PARACENTESIS  WAS  PEEFOEMED. 

BY  THOMAS  BARLOW.  B.SC.,  M.E.C.S. 
Physicians^  Assistant  at  University  College  Hospital. 

The  following  case  presents  several  points  of  interest.  Twice 
the  pericardium  was  tapped  by  the  aspirator,  and  twice  the  abdo- 
men, with  marked  relief,  and  without  any  bad  eflfects  from  the 
operation.  The  child  was  feverish  throughout,  and  neither  the 
fever  nor  the  considerable  ascites  could  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained during  life,  but  after  death  these  were  found  to  be  due 
to  tubercular  peritonitis.  There  was  a  ^nsiderable  amount  of 
recent  and  old  tubercle  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  whilst  only  a 
small  patch,  with  scattered  recent  grey  granulations,  and  situated 
in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  was  discovered  in  the  chest. 
The  visceral  and  parietal  pericardium  was  enormously  thickened, 
and  yet  the  two  surfaces  were  not  at  all  united,  the  heart  hanging 
free  in  its  thickened  envelope. 

H.  v.,  aged  6  years,  was  admitted  into  University  College 
Hospital,  February  7th,  1873,  under  Sir  William  Jenner.  He 
was  afterwards  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Einger.  The  boy's  mother 
gave  the  following  history  : — At  the  end  of  November  1872  he 
complained  one  night  of  pain  in  the  left  knee.  His  mother 
states  that  there  was  neither  redness  nor  swelling,  that  he  was 
not  feverish,  did  not  sweat,  and  that  his  urine  was  not  high- 
coloured.  The  pain  in  the  knee  continued  for  a  week,  but  was 
not  so  bad  as  to  prevent  his  moving  about.  In  three  weeks  the 
child  seemed  aU  right  again,  but  fourteen  days  ago,  i,e.  six 
weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  knee  trouble,  the  mother  noticed 
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that  he  was  losing  flesh,  that  his  breath  was  short,  his  abdomen 
increasing  in  size,  and  that  there  was  slight  puflSness  below  the 
eyes.  During  the  last  week  the  child  had  wheezed  and  coughed, 
and  his  urine  had  contained  a  red  deposit.  Previous  history  f — 
Never  had  scarlet  fever  nor  rheumatism,  so  far  as  mother  knows. 

State  on  Admission.  —  The  boy  walked  into  the  ward 
without  showing  any  distress.  When  he  sits  up  in  bed  he 
raises  his  shoulders  and  bends  his  head  forwards.  When  he  lies 
down  he  lies  on  the  left  side  :  says  he  has  no  pain.  He  has  an 
occasional  short  catching  cough.  No  expectoration.  A  little 
wheezing  is  audible  close  to  the  bed,  and  there  is  slight  dilata- 
tion of  the  alae  nasi.  Pulse,  152;  respiration,  40  ;  temperature, 
101®'6 ;  skin  dry ;  tongue  very  red.  He  is  very  pale ;  skin 
transparent.     Is  slightly  puify  beneath  the  eyes. 

Chest  shows  ricketty  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs  at 
junction  of  the  cartilages.  Elevation  in  excess.  There  is 
recession  of  intercostal  spaces  in  both  inframammary  and  lower 
axillary  regions.  A  little  oedema  of  chest  walls.  Rhonchal 
fremitus  to  be  felt  over  both  fronts.  There  is  some  bulging  in 
cardiac  region.  Apex  beat  cannot  be  seen  nor  felt.  Absolute 
cardiac  dulness  begins  in  second  space ;  its  right  margin  extends 
to  I  in.  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Double  grating  friction  is 
heard  over  the  sternum,  and  \  in.  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
from  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  to  the  junction  of  the  third 
costal  cartilages ;  loudest  at  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid. 
Neither  heart  sounds  nor  friction  can  be  heard  at  or  below  the 
nipple.  Right  front  resonant.  Both  backs  a  little  deCcient  at 
bases.  Vocal  fremitus  to  be  felt  down  to  extreme  bases. 
Pectoriloquy  over  both  backs.  Sibilant  and  subcrepitant  rAles 
over  whole  front  and  back. 

Abdomen, — There  is  a  small  umbilical  protrusion,  which  his 
mother  aflSrms  has  come  on  during  the  last  week.  Flanks  bulged, 
but  tympanitic.  There  is  oedema  of  the  abdominal  walls.  No 
oedema  of  ankles. 

Urine  scanty ;  acid ;  specific  gravity  1034 ;  large  deposit  of 
lithates;  no  albumen,  no  sugar. 

One  week  after  admission  the  boy  was  seen  by  Sir  William 
Jenner,  who  gave  the  following  note : — "  There  is  some  fluid 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity.     Liver  dulness  begins  at  fifth  space. 
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Lower  border  sharp  and  well  defined — can  be  felt  half-way 
between  ensifonn  cartilage  and  umbilicus,  and  2  in.  below  the 
margin  of  the  thorax  in  the  nipple  line.  The  cardiac  dulness  now 
extends  to  within  one  finger's  breadth  of  the  right  nipple.  There 
is  relative  dulness  from  the  junction  of  the  first  costal  cartilage 
with  the  sternum,  nearly  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 
Friction  heard  as  high  as  the  second  space.  No  heart  sound  to 
be  heard  in  the  position  of  the  apex,  but  very  obscure  friction. 
KhonchuB  as  before;  the  boy  expectorates  a  little  aerated 
mucua"  During  the  remainder  of  February  and  March  the 
boy's  physical  signs  changed  little.  The  friction  became  almost 
inaudible,  except  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  where  it  was  very 
distant.  Bronchitis  became  more  pronounced,  gurgling  rdles 
being  heard  down  both  backs.  The  ascites  was  unaltered.  His 
dyspnoea  became  more  decided,  so  that  he  was  always  Obliged 
to  be  propped  up.  The  jugulars  became  distended,  although 
they  did  not  fill  from  below. 

His  temperature  during  February  and  March  was  about  99**  in 
the  morning  and  100"*  to  101°  in  the  evening.  He  had  emaciated 
considerably.  There  was  no  albumen  in  the  urine,  except  on 
one  day  a  trace :  the  quantity  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours 
was  about  10  oz.  His  cardiac  dulness  (absolute)  was  now 
bounded  by  a  line  taken  from  a  point  1 J  in.  to  the  left  of  the 
right  nipple,  up  to  the  junction  of  the  second  right  costal  carti- 
lage with  the  sternum,  thence  to  a  point  |  in.  to  the  left  of  the 
left  nipple. 

When  patient  leans  forward  the  apex  can  be  felt  very  ob- 
scurely in  the  nipple  line  in  the  fifth  space ;  cannot  be  felt 
when  he  leans  back.  There  is  still  a  little  obscure  friction  at 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  first  soimd  just  audible  in  position 
of  apex,  but  exceedingly  distant. 

Dr.  Kinger,  who  had  now  charge  of  the  case,  being  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  anything  would  cause 
the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  considered  that  paracentesis  of  the 
pericardium  was  the  right  thing  to  be  done.  This  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Heath,  on  the  18th  of  April,  Dr.  Anstie 
being  present,  as  well  as  Dr.  Einger. 

The  skin  was  punctured  by  the  smallest  aspirator  trocar, 
1  in.^  below  and  f  in.  inside  the  left  nipple.     The  trocar  was 
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pushed  up  and  out.  It  entered  the  pericardium  above  the  fourth 
rib :  3f  oz.  of  fluid  were  withdrawn,  and  then  it  ceased  to  flow ; 
the  trocar  was  pulled  out,  and  the  point  where  it  had  been  intro- 
duced was  covered  with  collodion.  The  fluid  was  slightly  turbid, 
brownish  in  colour;  sp.  gr.  1025;  showed  nothing  under  the 
microscope  except  a  few  blood-corpuscles  and  large  epithelium 
scales,  and  coagulated  en  mas&e  on  boiling.  There  were  no 
signs  of  collapse  during  the  operation ;  the  pulse  was  unafifected. 
Although  the  quantity  of  fluid  removed  was  so  small,  the  symp- 
toms were  decidedly  relieved.  He  lay  with  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  do  for  weeks,  and  his  respi- 
rations were  reduced  from  56  to  48  in  the  minute.  With  respect 
to  physical  signs  :  immediately  after  the  operation  there  seemed 
a  little  improvement  in  the  note  under  the  left  clavicle,  but  when 
examined  later  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  Einger,  not  a  finger- 
breadth's  diflference  in  duIness|could  be  detected  in  any  direction. 
The  apex  beat  was  certainly  more  distinct,  being  felt  in  the 
nipple  line  1  in.  below  the  nipple ;  also  f  in.  outside  and  below 
the  nipple. 

Next  day  a  little  superficial  rhonchus  was  heard,  along  with 
gurgling  and  subcrepitant  rhonchus  over  the  left  front.  It  simu- 
lated pleuritic  friction,  but  altered  slightly  on  coughing.  From 
the  time  of  his  entering  to  that  of  leaving  the  hospital  there 
was  no  sign  of  eflfusion  into  the  pleurae. 

The  boy's  improvement  did  not  last  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  and  on  the  26th  April  it  was  decided  to  do  paracentesis 
pericardii  again.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  small  quantity 
of  fluid  removed  on  the  first  operation  -was  due  to  the  trocar 
needle  having  been  introduced  too  high  and  directed  upwards. 
Mr.  Heath  therefore  on  this  occasion  punctured  directly  through 
the  skin  into  the  pericardium  at  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth 
rib  instead  of  the  fourth.  The  canula  was  pushed  in  two  inches 
deep  :  6  ozs.  of  reddish  brown  fluid  were  withdrawn ;  sp.  gr. 
1024,  neutral ;  coagulated  en  nioMe  on  boiling. 

After  the  operation  the  resonance  was  decidedly  improved  on 
the  right  of  the  sternum.  The  position  of  the  heart's  apex  was 
tmchanged,  but  it  was  felt  more  distinctly  both  in  the  nipple 
line  and  to  the  left  of  the  nipple. 

The  boy's  sjrmptoms  were  again  relieved.     He  was  able  to  lie 
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down,  and  slept  that  evening.  There  was  less  jugular  pulsation  : 
the  pulse  and  respirations  did  not  change ;  they  averaged  about 
150  to  50  respectively. 

His  temperature  in  the  evening  now  ranged  from  101°  to  103**, 
in  the  morning  from  100°  to  101°. 

In  two  days  after  the  operation  the  cardiac  dulness  was  as 
great  as  before ;  and  now  the  abdomen,  which  had  hitherto  been 
excessively  distended  but  had  always  been  resonant  in  the  flanks, 
became  quite  suddenly  dull  throughout,  and  so  prominent  in  the 
umbilical  region  that  it  seemed  likely  to  burst  if  not  tapped. 
Now  also  there  was  considerable  oedema  of  the  legs  and  thighs. 

Paracentesis  abdominis  was  performed  by  Mr.  Heath  on  the 
2nd  May,  and  35  ozs.  of  clear  slightly  green  fluid  withdrawn, 
which  coagulated  spontaneously  after  standing  a  few  minute?. 
Five  days  after  this  a  decided  diminution  in  cardiac  dulness  was 
noticed.  The  absolute  dulness  no  longer  extended  beyond  the 
right  margin  of  the  sternum,  but  was  not  otherwise  afTected. 

The  apex  beat,  however,  was  felt  for  a  distance  of  an  inch 
inwards  from  the  nipple  line  in  the  fifth  space,  and  well  marked ; 
a  rubbing  sound  was  to  be  heard  both  below  the  nipple  and  at 
the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  lung  signs  remained  as  before.  The  ascites  soon  reaccu- 
mulated,  and  the  tricuspid  regurgitation  became  more  marked. 
Not  only  in  the  jugulars,  but  also  in  the  veins  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  pulsation  of  respiratory  rhythm  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
on  one  occasion  Sir  William  Jenner  believed  there  was  a 
finer  pulsation  to  be  seen  in  the  veins  which  corresponded  with 
the  heart's  beats. 

The  boy  was  passing  at  this  time  not  more  than  12  ozs. 
of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  now  began  to  get  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  dyspnoea,  during  which  he  became  quite  purple  ;  and 
the  ascites  having  reaccunmlated,  paracentesis  abdominis  was 
repeated. 

On  May  23rd  36  ozs.  were  withdrawn,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  before.  This  relieved  his  dyspnoea  considerably.  His 
temperature  at  this  time  was  lower  than  it  had  been  before, 
namely,  101°  in  the  evening,  and  99'''6  in  the  morning.  On  one 
occasion  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  was  97°*8. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  boy's  mother,  being  afi-aid  of  his 
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dying  in  the  hospital,  took  him  out.  I  saw  him  at  his  home 
two  or  three  times  a  week  until  he  died.  The  general  oedema 
increased  immensely.  The  right  thigh,  in  spite  of  punctures, 
sloughed  in  two  places  (which  were  not  the  seat  of  punctures). 
One  of  these  sloughs  separated  down  quite  close  to  the  bone. 

The  boy  died  on  the  3rd  of  July,  ie.  seven  months  after  the 
commencement  of  his  illness. 

PosT-MOBTBM  EXAMINATION. — The  pericardium  contained  half 
a  pint  of  straw-coloured  fluid.  The  parietal  and  visceral  layers 
were  covered  with  lymph  J  inch  thick.  This  lymph  pos- 
teriorly presented  quite  a  honeycombed  appearance.  Heart 
substance  normal  to  naked  eye  inspection.  Orifices  normal 
except  the  tricuspid,  which  was  dilated.  There  was  about  an 
ounce  of  fluid  in  the  right  pleura.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  a  mass  of  racemose  tubercle, 
becoming  cheesy,  but  not  yet  softened ;  in  the  lower  part,  grey 
granulations  diffused  throughout.  No  cavities.  The  upper  lobe 
healthy.  No  granulations  on  the  pleura.  Bronchi  full  of  mucus ; 
walls  injected.  Left  lung  was  pushed  back,  but  not  collapsed, 
and  was  to  naked  eye  appearances  healthy.  No  fluid  in  the  left 
pleura.  Mediastinal  glands  enlarged  and  matted  together,  firm 
and  spotted  on  section,  like  those  commonly  described  as  tuber- 
culous glands.  Abdominal  cavity  showed  abundant  grey  granu- 
lations in  the  mesentery  and  on  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Liver 
partly  adherent,  markedly  nutmeg.  A  large  blood  cyst  com- 
posed, of  semi-decolorised  clot  was  seen  between  the  Kver  and 
the  stomach.  No  explanation  of  this  could  be  offered,  except 
that  it  occurred  on  one  or  other  of  the  occasions  when  paracen- 
tesis of  the  abdomen  was  performed.  Spleen  healthy.  Kidneys 
healthy  with  the  exception  of  two  little  tuberculous  (?)  spots 
just  under  the  capsule.  No  ulceration  of  intestines,  and  nothing 
abnormal  about  mesenteric  glands,  except  that  a  few  were  soft 
and  swollen.     Permission  not  granted  to  open  the  head. 


SOME    OBSEEVATIONS    ON    THE    USE    OF 
PHOSPHORUS   IN   NEUEALGIA. 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH   TWENTY-THREE   CASES. 
{Second  Paper,) 

BY  J.   ASHBURTON  THOMPSON, 

Fellaw  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  Surgeon- Accoudieur  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity,  <fcc. 

In  a  former  paper  on  this  subject  it  was  said  that  1,000  drops 
of  absolute  alcohol  would  dissolve  ten  grains  of  phosphorus. 
This  is  not  quite  correct,  the  fact  being  that  it  takes  242  grains 
of  alcohol  to  dissolve  one  grain  of  phosphorus.  The  tincture 
with  which  most  of  the  former  series  of  cases  were  treated  was 
made  in  these  proportions.  A  watery  mixture  made  with  this 
tincture,  although  far  less  disgusting  than  an  emulsion  of  oil  of 
phosphorus,  is  still  disagreeable  enough  to  cause  many  patients 
to  refuse  it;  it  produces  a  very  objectionable  though  dimi- 
nished amount  of  eructation;  and,  lastly,  it  is  very  unstable. 
Although  these  objections  are  perhaps  to  be  surmounted  by  the 
use  of  pills  or  capsules,  the  greatly  superior  result,  which  I 
believe  I  have  seen  to  follow  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  pure 
drug  in  a  condition  which  admits  of  more  easy  absorption  than 
those  forma,  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  discover  some  other 
medium  of  administration ;  and  I  have  found  that  the  following 
prescription  answers  all  requirements  : — 

Formula  No.  3. 

Phosphorus 1  grain. 

Absolute  alcohol ...     5  drachms. 

Glycerine 1^  ounces. 

Spirit  of  wine      ...     2  drachms. 
Spirit  of  peppermint    .    2  scruples. 
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Let  the  phosphorus  be  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  with  a  little 
heat;  at  the  same  time  wann  the  spirit  and  glycerine  together. 
Mix  the  two  solutions  while  hot,  and  add  the  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint on  cooling.  One  drachm  of  this  mixture  contains  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  pure  phosphorus.  These  ingredients  form 
a  mixture  perfectly  bright  and  clear,  possessing  almost  no 
phosphoric  odour  or  taste,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  stability  even 
under  exposure  to  light.  The  amount  of  spirit  gives  it  a  burning 
taste  which  may  be  sometimes  objected  to ;  but  if  the  patient 
be  warned  of  this,  probably  no  further  remark  will  be  made 
about  it.  So  far  from  causing  oflTensive  eructations,  it  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  arrest  existing  flatulence. 

A  remark  of  Dr.  EadclifiPe's  refeiTed  to  above,  to  the  efiTect 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  characteristic  odour  from  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphorus  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  oxidation 
(and  therefore,  I  suppose,  of  the  therapeutic  inertia)  of  the  drug, 
deterred  me  from  publishing  this  formula  until  it  had  been  well 
tested.  Beference  to  the  table  of  cases  below  will  show  that 
thirteen  patients  have  been  successfully  treated  with  it ;  and  in 
proof  of  its  stability  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  Case  27,  which 
recovered  under  the  remains  of  a  mixture' with  which  Case  25 
had  been  treated  two  months  befora 

Zinc  Phosphide. — I  have  given  zinc  phosphide  in  six  of  the 
tabulated  cases,  viz.,  Nos.  19,  23,  24,  35,  36,  and  37.  This  pre- 
paration is  said  to  contain  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  pure 
phosphorus,  of  which  only  a  half  is  available  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  In  order,  therefore,  to  administer  one  active  part  of 
phosphorus,  it  is  necessary  to  give  eight  parts  of  the  compound. 
Practical  experience  seems  to  confirm  this  statement,  and  I  have 
found  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  zinc  phosphide  (the  therapeutic 
equivalent  of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus)  the  most 
efficient  dose.  The  material  is  conveniently  made  into  small 
pills,  which  do  not  seem  liable  to  deterioration  from  keeping ;  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  admitting  of  combination  with  any 
other  remedy  which  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  case.  It 
seems  to  take  a  longer  time  to  effect  cure,  or  even  to  alleviate 
the  pain,  than  either  the  oil  or  tincture  of  phosphorus,  but  there 
is  this  difference  between  its  action  and  theirs — ^that  when  alle- 
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viation  of  pain  is  observed,  the  cure  generally  proceeds  with 
rapidity,  while  during  treatment  with  either  of  the  solutions  I 
have  frequently  observed  very  speedy  alleviation  followed  by  a 
comparatively  protracted  cure.  Of  the  six  cases  alluded  to,  it 
will  be  seen  that  two  recovered  perfectly  ;  two,  notwithstanding 
very  adverse  circumstances,  were  remarkably  relieved  during  the 
short  time  they  were  under  treatment ;  while  of  the  remaining 
two,  one  was  unable  to  retain  the  pills,  which  in  this  case  caused 
vomiting,^  while  the  other  found  no  relief  in  seventy-two  hours, 
though  amenable  to  the  remedy  in  another  form.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  four  successfully  treated  cases  do  not  present 
any  instance  of  such  rapid  cure  as  is  included  in  any  series  of 
four  consecutive  cases  treated  with  a  solution  of  phosphorus. 

Occasionally  this  preparation  causes  nausea  or  even  vomiting. 
This  happened  to  the  patient  in  Case  35,  who  took  eight  pills  of 
two- thirds  of  a  grain  each;  vomiting  two  or  three  times  after 
the  sixth  dose,  and  again  after  the  seventh  and  eighth.  But  she 
was  already  a  Little  relieved  by  the  remedy,  and  very  quickly 
recovered  under  F.  No.  3.  In  Case  24,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  pills  were  taken  with  exact  regularity  during 
seventy-two  hours,  no  effect  of  any  kind  could  be  traced  to 
them.  No  vomiting  occurred,  nor  any  relief.  He  recovered 
after  the  third  dose  of  F.  No.  1,  which  I  then  prescribed  for  him, 
i,e,  in  twelve  hours ;  and  perhaps  the  phosphide  had  paved  the 
way  for  such  a  veiy  rapid  cure.  I  was  quite  unable  to  assign 
any  reason  for  the  apparent  inertia  of  the  compound  on  this 
occasion — the  only  one  on  which  it  has  apparently  quite  failed. 
In  other  cases  in  which  nausea  has  followed  its  use,  that  has 
always  been  easily  avoided  by  following  the  usual  direction  in 
such  cases — that  the  dose  should  be  taken  into  a  full  stomach ; 
and  I  only  Remember  two  other  cases  in  which  actual  vomiting 
occurred.  Although  I  am  not  able  here  to  present  the  result,  I 
have  lately  used  this  preparation  both  in  neuralgic  and  other 
cases  much  more  frequently  than  any  other.  The  cases  in  which 
phosphorus  is  appropriate  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  do  not 
require  confinement  to  the  house ;  and  the  convenience  of  a 
remedy  which  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  taken  without 
preparation  in  any  convenient  interval  of  business,  is  therefore 
^   Vide  remarks  on  Cases,  infra, 

NO.  LXIV.  T 
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very  great.  It  alone,  moreover,  as  remarked  above,  has  the 
valuable  advantage  of  lending  itself  to  admixture  with  various 
adjuvant  drugs,  as  quinine,  aloes,  or  strychnia.  On  the  other 
hand,  F.  No.  3  is  better  adapted  to  young  persons  and  some 
adults  who  cannot  or  will  not  swallow  pills,  and  is  taken  by  the 
former  with  pleasure. 

In  the  two  cases  in  which  I  first  gave  phosphorus  in  this  form, 
I  inadvertently  prescribed  a  quantity  equivalent  to  only  one 
seventy-second  of  a  grain.  One  was  that  of  a  lady  suffering  from 
chronic  gastritis,  the  other  that  of  a  young  man  debilitated  by 
excessive  mental  occupation ;  neither  of  them  had  ever  had 
neuralgia,  although  they  both  appeared  to  me  to  be  favourable 
subjects  for  the  disease ;  indeed,  the  second  is  the  brother  of  Case 
40.  After  these  two  patients  had  taken  respectively  nine  and 
seven  doses,  they  complained  of  severe  frontal  headache  accom- 
panied by  frequent  stabs  of  pain,  apparently  darting  from  before 
backwards  to  the  occipital  region,  but  intracranial,  and  not 
attended  by  any  disturbance  of  sensation  in  the  scalp.  These 
symptoms  appeared  to  me  to  be  those  of  neuralgia,  or  neuralgic 
at  least ;  and  the  second  case  so  named  them  from  his  sister's 
description  of  her  sensations.  Under  a  dose  equivalent  to  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  both  patients  very  quickly 
recovered  and  have  had  no  return  of  pain.  These  are  the  only 
two  cases  in  which,  under  favourable  circumstances  of  experi- 
ment, I  have  observed  any  apparent  confirmation  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic hypothesis,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  these 
phenomena  from  that  point  of  view.  But  since  after  its 
first  prescription  by  Dr.  Itadcliffe  the  use  of  phosphorus  in 
neuralgia  was  practically  reintroduced  to  notice  under  auspices 
of  homoeopathy,^  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here 
that  it  holds  no  more  distinguished  a  place  in  the  homoeopathic 
pharmacopcbia  than  the  other  thirty -and-odd  drugs  which  are 
there  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  those  medicines  here,  and  some  diffi- 
dence too  is  natural  in  meddling  with  so  formidable  an  areenal 

I  conclude,  then,  with  regard  to  phosphide  of  zinc,  that  it  is 
inferior  in  power  (in  neuralgia)  to  the  oily  solution  or  the 
tincture  ;  while,  in  point  of  convenience — ^for  portability,  for 
1  Bradley,  BnL  Med,  Journal,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
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stability,  and  for  combination  with  other  drugs — it  is  superior  to 
them.  In  point  of  cost  it  stands  far  above  comparison  with  pills 
and  capsules,  which  require  a  special  process  for  their  manu- 
facture, while  it  is  not  subject  to  any  suspicion  of  degeneration 
with  age> 

• 

Sodium  Hypophosphite. — There  are  three  cases  in  this  series, 
Nos.  28,  29,  and  30,  which  were  treated  in  the  first  place  with 
hypophosphite  of  soda.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be 
noted  in  the  symptoms  of  any  of  them,  although  they  are 
detailed  below  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  value  of  this  prepara- 
tion. The  dose  given  varied  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  repeated 
every  three  hours ;  it  was  administered  in  water,  with  which  it 
makes  a  not  unpleasant  saline  solution  without  any  phosphoric 
odour  or  taste.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  any  relief  afforded 
which  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  remedy,  although  in  one 
of  them  there  was  a  trifling  alleviation  for  two  days ;  but  as  after 
this  the  pains  returned  with  their  former  severity,  the  inter- 
mission was  probably  due  to  other  influences.  This  compound 
does  not  appear  either  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia^  or  in  Dr. 
Garrod's  "  Materia  Medica  '*  (third  edition) ;  but  taking  the  initial 
dose  from  Dr.  Eadcliffe  {loc,  cit),  I  increased  it  in  these  cases  to 
as  much  as  half  a  drachm  given  every  three  hours.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  was  not  good  enough  to  invite  or  even  to 
justify  a  repetition  of  them ;  they  were  all  made  on  fair  uncom- 
plicated specimens  of  neuralgia,  and,  while  the  hypophosphite 
was  entirely  without  effect,  two  were  shortly  cured  and  one  very 
much  relieved  by  a  solution  of  pure  phosphorus.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  a  much  larger  dose  might  not  be  without  effect. 
The  preparation,  however,  is  a  pleasant  and  convenient  one  ;  and 
probably  where  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  restoration  to 
health  of  a  patient  suffering  from  extreme  debility,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  special  (nerve)  symptoms,  this  will  be 
found  the  most  convenient  form  for  combination  with  other 
tonics  and  for  long-continued  administration.  I  have  found  it 
serviceable  in  such  cases  in  the  smaller  doses ;  and  I  believe  it 
has  a  special  power  of  creating  appetite.     It  seems  to  be  a 

1  Neither  does  this  work  recognise  the  internal  administration  of  pure  phos- 
phorus, as  it  was  stated  to  do  in  the  former  article. 
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remedy  which,  to  maintain  its  influence,  requires  to  be  given  in 
j)rogressively  increasing  doses. 

As  has  been  remarked  above.  Dr.  Radcliflfe  recorded  (in  1863) 
iihe  successful  treatment  of  four  cases  of  nerve  pain  with  phos- 
phorus in  this  form ;  while  Dr.  Anstie,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  found  it  a  satisfactory  remedy.  These  somewhat  conflicting 
observations  suggest  the  possible  instability  or  varying  quality 
of  different  specimens  of  hypophosphite  of  soda.  Of  the  three 
cases  here  noted,  No.  29  was  treated  with  some  of  this  drug 
known  to  be  six  years  old,  and  which  presented  all  the  more 
obvious  characteristics  of  the  recent  preparation  which  was 
given  to  Nos.  28  and  30.  But  the  evidence  of  stability  afibrded 
by  these  experiments  is  of  course  purely  negative. 

(The  table  of  cases,  continued  from  July  number,  will  be 
found  on  the  next  page.) 

Notes  of  Special  Cases  : — ^This  series  of  twenty -three  cases 
fully  bears  out  the  remarkable  success  which  attended  this  treat- 
ment of  the  eighteen  cases  reported  in  a  former  number  of  this 
journal.  Among  them  there  are  only  three  (Nos.  28, 36,  and  37)  in 
which  perfect  recovery  did  not  result ;  and  in  one  of  them  (No.  36) 
at  least  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  any  very  marked 
improvement  under  the  circumstances  of  it.  The  patient  was  a 
poor  woman,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  in  an  indigent  condition 
of  life,  and  imperfectly  fed  and  clothed;  she  had  bonie  children 
rapidly,  and  was  still  suckling  the  youngest  at  fourteen  months. 
She  had  sufiered  from  severe  leucorrhoea,  from  dyspepsia,  and 
from  neuralgia  of  medium  severity,  for  six  months.  She  was 
now  therefore  in  a  condition  of  debility  from  which  long  treat- 
ment under  favourable  circumstances  could  alone  retrieve  her, 
and  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  a  few  doses  of  zinc  phosphide 
should  fail  to  cure  a  secondary  symptom  of  more  serious 
disorders.  Yet  she  was  decidedly  relieved  by  the  remedy  when 
in  five  days'  time  she  found  means  to  go  into  the  country. 

Case  37. — This  young  woman  had  suffered  from  migraine  for 
the  hist  five  years — since  the  beginning  of  menstruation.  The 
Attacks  were  in  the  babit  of  returning  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  upon  occasion  of  the  least  excitement  or  over-exertion.  She 
took  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  zinc  phosphide  three  times  a  day. 
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for  six  days,  with  regularity.  She  was  then  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  of  her  medicine ;  but 
she  informs  me,  now  nearly  three  months  after  treatment,  that 
although  not  cured,  the  attacks  have  been  much  less  frequent, 
and  that  whereas  they  formerly  utterly  prostrated  her,  she  now 
finds  them  so  light  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
her  ordinary  duties. 

Case  28. — This  patient  had  had  cervico-occipital  neuralgia 
of  medium  severity  seven  weeks.  For  four  days  she  took  five 
grains  of  sodium  hypophosphite  in  water  every  three  hours. 
She  then  thought  herself  a  trifle  better,  and  the  dose  was  in- 
creased to  ten  grains.  She  continued  this  quantity  fot  six  days, 
and  was  then  of  opinion  that  she  had  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  treatment.  She  was  therefore  put  upon  F.  No.  3,  from 
which  she  soon  received  much  relief.  She  was  not  a  persevering 
patient,  however,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  continue  to  take 
medicine  after  the  pain  was  in  a  measure  removed. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  three  cases  in  this  series  not  entirely 
successful,  and  each  presents  circumstances  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  remedy  used,  may  be  considered  extenuating.  I  will 
now  detail  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  which  were 
treated  with  phosphorus  in  other  forms,  first  of  all  describing 
the  other  two  cases  which  were  in  the  first  place  submitted  to 
the  action  of  hypophosphite  of  soda. 

Case  29  had  suffered  from  severe  right  trigeminal  neuralgia 
seven  days,  during  which  there  had  been  "  no  "  sleep.  To  take 
7J  grains  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  every  three  hours.  There 
was  no  improvement  at  all  in  three  days,  when  the  dose  was 
increased  to  fifteen  grains.  As  in  five  more  days  there  was 
still  no  improvement,  and  the  pain  was  of  the  severer  class, 
the  experiment  was  not  pursued;  F.  No.  2  was  substituted 
for  the  hypophosphite,  and  she  recovered  in  four  days  from 
that  time. 

Case  30  had  had  left  trigeminal  neuralgia  in  the  slighter 
degree  five  weeks  ;  she  had  occasionally  been  deprived  of  sleep 
by  it,  but  as  a  rule  got  worse  towards  and  during  the  evening, 
recovered  somewhat  during  the  night,  and  woke  with  an  acces- 
sion of  pain  lasting  until  ten  o'clock  kM,  To  take  half  a 
drachm  of.  hypophosphite  of  soda  every  three  hours.     There  was 
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no  improvement  in  sixty  hours ;  she  was  therefore  directed  to 
take  F.  No.  2,  on  which  she  speedily  recovered. 

Case  25. — An  old  gentleman  aged  sixty -nine.  He  had  been 
suffering  for  six  weeks  from  ague,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  old- 
standing  stricture.  During  three  weeks  he  had  had  severe 
cranial  neuralgia,  which  for  five  days  had  been  excruciating,  and 
had  deprived  him  of  sleep.  In  consequence  he  was  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  sink  under  his  other  disorders.  He  was  put 
upon  F.  No.  3  (=  gr.  A  4  tis.  h.)  After  the  fourth  dose  he  had 
five  hours'  sleep,  and  he  was  entirely  recovered  in  five  days. 
He  13  the  father  of  Case  13. 

Case  27  had  suffered  from  general  cranial  neuralgia  (medium) 
for  nine  days.  She  was  cured  in  twelve  hours  with  F.  No.  3, 
the  mixture  having  been  made  two  months  previously  and  being 
the  remains  of  that  given  to  Case  25.  (See  remarks  above  on 
the  stability  of  this  prescription.) 

Case  31  was  suffering  from  her  third  attack.  On  each  of  two 
previous  occasions  general  cranial  neuralgia  had  followed  mis. 
carriage,  attended  by  flooding  and  great  exhaustion.  Both 
trigeminal  and  the  cervico-occipital  nerves  were  now  affected 
either  simultaneously  or  in  turn  (severe)  ;  the  pain  had  been 
constant  with  slight  diurnal  alleviations,  and  had  entirely  pre- 
vented sleep  during  the  last  few  nights.  She  was  in  a  veiy 
debilitated  condition,  dyspeptic,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  disease  her  mother  and  sister  had  died.  She 
was  directed  to  take  F.  No.  3,  and  in  eighteen  hours  she  was 
very  much  relieved.  In  four  days  she  described  herself  as  well, 
although  she  did  not  lose  all  symptoms  of  nerve  disorder  for  four 
days  more.  Under  other  treatment  she  recovered  strength  to  a 
great  extent,  and  has  had  no  return  of  neuralgia  (ten  weeks). 

Case  33  and  34  was  treated  for  an  attack  of  neuralgia 
(medium)  in  April  last,  with  F.  No.  2,  when  he  recovered  in 
twenty  hours.  He  returned  in  three  months,  and  was  put  upon 
F.  No.  3;  he  recovered  in  thirty  hours.  This  patient  had 
been  liable  for  some  years  to  such  repeated  attacks.  He  had 
not  therefore  gained  any  immunity  from  his  disease  by  his 
treatment  in  April ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  of  cure  on 
that  occasion  has  not  laid  him  open  to  a  speedier  return  of  it 
than  was  customary  to  him. 
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Case  40,  a  young  lady,  aged  fifteen.  Menstruation  had 
commenced  early,  and  she  had  been  growing  very  rapidly 
during  the  past  year.  She  had  also  shown  during  this  period  a 
want  of  control  over  the  emotions,  occasionally  culminating  in  a 
hysteric  paroxysm ;  and  these  attacks,  which  did  not  correspond 
with  a  menstrual  period,  were  always  preceded  or  followed  by 
neuralgic  headache  and  left  trigeminal  neuralgia  (slight.)  She 
presented  the  full  drooping  eyelid  which  accompanies  such  a 
condition  of  health,  and  was  now  suflTering  from  all  the  above 
sjrmptoms.  She  was  quite  cured  of  her  neuralgia  in  forty-eight 
hours,  but  continued  to  take  F.  No.  3  for  a  fortnight  At  the 
end  of  this  time  she  was  much  improved  in  general  health,  and 
her  spirits  were  distinctly  more  equable  and  controllable. 

Case  41. — ^This  patient  has  borne  six  children,  and,  as  a  rule, 
has  suffered  very' severely  during  each  pregnancy;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, the  slightest  provocation  has  been  sufficient  to  excite  an 
attack  at  any  other  time.  She  had  now  been  iU  more  than  three 
weeks,  and  at  the  commencement  of  treatment  was  suflfering  in 
the  most  severe  manner.  Notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of 
the  attack,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  disease  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  recurring,  this  patient  was  entirely  cured 
in  forty-eight  hours,  nor  has  she  had  (during  one  month)  any 
return  of  it,  except  such  occasional  transient  pains  as  she  did 
not  mention  but  on  very  strict  inquiry. 

General  Eemarks. — In  the  number  of  this  journal  for 
August,  Dr.  Anstie  records  a  case  in  which  a  few  doses  of  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus  appear  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  symptoms  of  poisoning.  On  reference  to  works  on 
poisons,  cases  may  be  found  in  which  one-eighth  of  a  grain, 
one  grain  taken  in  divided  doses  and  spread  over  four  days, 
one  grain  and  a  half,  and  larger  quantities,  have  proved  fatal. 
Usually  some  hours  elapse  before  well-marked  symptoms  occur, 
and  several  days — from  five  to  seventeen — ^before  the  fatal  result. 
The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
tract — ^vomiting,  purging,  burning  pain,  and  great  debility; 
but  any  or  aU  of  these,  except  the  last,  may  be  absent,  or 
they  may  aU  intermit,  to  reappear  after  a  few  hours  of  reliet 
In  case  of   recovery  they  are  followed  by  long-continued  de- 
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bUity.  The  special  symptoms  are  the  occurrence  of  collapse, 
or  extreme  weakness,  without  any  other  symptom;  purpuric 
haemorrhages  (and  from  mucous  membranes);  jaundice;  and 
muscular  irritability  or  convulsions,  terminating  in  death  by 
coma.     Or  death  may  be  quite  sudden  from  syncope. 

Post  Mortem — ^there  may,  or  may  not,  be  found  evidence 
of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tract  and  perforations  of  the 
intestines:  ecchymoses  on  the  surface  of  various  organs; 
softening  of  the  muscular  structures ;  fatty  degenerations,  and 
liquefaction  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

The  only  cas^s  in  which  symptoms  approaching  those  of 
poisoning  have  come  under  my  observation  are  Nos.  7,  35,  and 
one  other  not  neuralgic.  In  Case  7,  six  doses,  each  of  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  pure  phosphorus  dissolved  in  oil,  and 
taken  during  twenty  hours,  were  followed  by  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  alarming  collapse,  and  long-continued  debility. 
There  was  no  haemorrhage,  however,  nor  any  burning  pain; 
while  diarrhoea  (which  was  present)  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
least  constant  symptoms  of  this  form  of  poisoning.^  Case  35, 
after  six  doses  of  two-thirds  of  a  grain  each  of  zinc  phosphide, 
vomited  two  or  three  times,  but  took  other  two  doses,  which 
continued  the  symptom.  Here  again  cross-examination  failed  to 
elicit  any  direct  evidence  of  poisoning — no  pain,  haemorrhage, 
sudden  weakness,  or  purging.  Lastly,  the  third  patient,  not 
neuralgic,  took  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  zinc  phosphide  and 
vomited  violently;  but  persevered  with  the  remedy,  and  took 
other  two  doses.  These  seemed  to  continue  but  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  effect  of  the  first  dose.  She  then  intermitted  one  day, 
and  recovered ;  but,  on  resuming  the  medicine,  again  became 
sick  after  one  more  dose  of  it.  In  this  case  too  I  could  not 
discover  any  special  symptom  of  poisoning.^ 

The  occasional  existence  of  such  a  remarkable  susceptibility  as 
Dr.  Anstie's  case  shows  to  be  possible,  should  guard  our  adminis- 
tration of  this  drug  with  a  caution  which  I  confess  my  experience 
would  not  have  led  me  to  think  necessary.  That  many  more 
than  the  forty-one  cases  here  recorded  (in  not  one  of  which  was 

^  For  note  of  this  case,  vide  Practitioner,  July  1878,  pp.  22,  23. 
*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  phosphide  was  given  in  both  these 
cases  in  the  form  of  pill. 
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less  than  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  given  in  a  dose,  while  Nos.  11 
and  17  took  respectively  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
every  four  hours  for  two  or  three  consecutive  days)  should  have 
yielded  but  one  in  which  any  dangerous  condition  was  induced, 
and  that  not  clearly  traceable  to  the  drug,  has  possibly  hitherto 
been  a  sufficient  reason  for  confidence.  And  indeed  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  this  case  may  be  nothing  more  than  is  occa- 
sionally observed  in  the  use  of  arsenic,  strychnia,  opium,  mer- 
cury, and  fifty  other  drugs  \^hich  do  not  require  tp  be  used  with 
so  much  caution  as  these;  ipecacuanha,  quinine,  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  for  example :  and  unless  extended  experience  should 
reveal  a  greater  proportion  of  such  sensitive  subjects,  it  will 
be  a  sufficient  precaution  to  warn  the  patient  to  discontinue  his 
medicine  if  it  should  seem  to  disagree  with  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  case,  then,  I  still  adhere  to  the  suggestion  that  the  dose 
of  phosphorus  in  neuralgia  should  range  from  one-twentieth  of 
a  grain  upwards ;  and  the  further  experience  now  recorded  does 
not  lead  me  to  alter  the  opinion  that  a  less  dose  than  this  is 
insujKoient  to  secure  the  success  which  may  confidently  be 
looked  for  from  its  use  in  this  disease.  A  smaller  dose,  no 
doubt,  well  answers  the  purpose  of  a  special  tonic  in  most 
other  cases. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  of  which  the  result  as 
regards  neuralgia  alone  is  here  published,  I  have  observed  cases 
of  other  diseases  in  which  I  believe  further  experience  will 
show  phosphorus,  either  pure  or  in  one  of  the  forms  described 
above,  to  be  a  remedy  most  valuable  and  of  somewhat  wide 
applicability.  For  neuralgia  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  remedy 
as  well  deserving  to  be  called  specific  as  are  mercury  and  qui- 
nine for  syphilis  and  ague.  Still,  as  in  these  diseases  cases 
occur  which  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  these  drugs,  so 
cases  of  neuralgia  must  be  expected  to  occur  which  refuse  to 
yield  to  phosphorus.  The  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  pure  drug 
has  thus  far  seemed  to  be  almost  limited  to  this  form  of  nerve 
disorder  (including  migraine)  and  to  the  special  debility  of 
impotence.  I  have  lately  treated  two  cases  of  the  latter  disease, 
in  which  it  was  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  for  it.  They  both 
occurred  in  young  men  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age ;  one  had  been  long  married — the  other  was  about  to  be ; 
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and  both  had  been  under  general  treatment  during  three  or  four 
months  (nearly  the  whole  period  of  illness)  without  deriving 
the  least  apparent  benefit.  Doses  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia,  with  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  soon 
relieved  both  cases — ^the  latter  proceeding  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. 

I  have  a  few  cases  of  epilepsy  under  treatment  with  phos- 
phorus in  one  form  or  another,  and  I  believe  I  have  observed 
all  of  them  to  be  benefited  by  it.  In  one  or  two  the  result  has 
been  remarkable.  I  will  not  further  enter  upon  these  cases  here 
than  to  remark  that  the  resiQt  in  one  of  them  seems  to  be  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  observed  in  Case  40  and  some  other 
hysteric  females — I  mean  a  marked  increase  of  power  of  self- 
controL  The  case  alluded  to  was  one  of  very  old  standing,  and 
the  patient  was  now  subject  to  fits  of  uncontrollable  passion  upon 
little  or  no  provocation.  This  state  was  very  much  aggravated 
at  the  end  of  each  lunar  month.  The  result  of  two  or  three 
weeks'  treatment  with  phosphide  of  zinc  was  a  remarkable 
decrease  of  irritability.  Although  stiU  liable  to  be  excited  by 
the  merest  trifle,  he  was  now  amenable  to  an  admonition  or  an 
explanation,  which  would  formerly  have  only  aggravated  the 
supposed  offence ;  and  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  control  him- 
self in  a  way  they  had  not  ventured  upon  for  many  years,  and 
with  a  result  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  surprising  to  them.  So 
Case  40  was  reduced  from  an  excitable  nervous  condition  to 
one  of  comparative  calmness ;  and  in  this  case,  too,  although 
she  still  inclined  to  allow  the  predominant  emotion  to  get  the 
better  of  her  good  sense,  a  hint  or  a  look  judiciously  given  waa 
now  quite  enough  to  enable  her  to  regain  her  equanimity.  I 
thus  briefly  compare  these  two  cases  here  since  they  seem  to 
have  something  in  common  in  the  submission  of  a  marked  con- 
dition of  both  to  the  same  remedy  ;  and  they  may  perhaps  tend 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  mode  of  action  of  it.  The 
expression '* recovery  of  self-control"  may  perhaps  be  taken 
exception  to ;  it  is  only  intended  to  describe  practically  one 
result  of  the  treatment. 

In  cases  of  obstinate  leucorrhoea,  assigned  as  one  of  the  factors 
of  neuralgia,  local  or  general,  by  Dr.  Anstie,  I  have  observed 
marked  benefit  ensue  upon  the  use  of  hypophosphite  of  soda 
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in  the  smaller  doses— five  or  ten  grains  three  times  a  day 
— although  not  accompanied  by  any  more  definite  neuralgic 
symptom  than  the  side-ache  so  frequently  complained  of  by  these 
patients.  A  striking  improvement  in  respect  of  this  pain,  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  the  discharge,  has  been  noted  in  cases 
which  had  resisted  a  long  and  varied  course  of  local  and  general 
tonic  treatment. 

In  the  notices  which  have  lately  begun  to  advertise  prepara- 
tions of  phosphorus,  many  and  somewhat  various  diseases  are 
alleged  to  be  amenable  to  its  influence.  Chiefly  they  are  dis- 
eases accompanied  by  or  apparently  the  result  of  exhaustion.  I 
have  given  pure  phosphorus  in  some  of  these ;  in  diarrhoea,  for 
instance,  both  of  adults  and  children — or  rather  in  the  conse- 
quent debility ;  and  on  several  occasions  in  convalescence  from 
typhoid  fever.  In  none  of  these  cases  have  I  observed  any 
remarkably  rapid  improvement ;  and  in  its  action  on  the  latter 
condition  nothing  has  been  noted  to  justify  its  substitution  for 
quinine  and  the  mineral  acids.  But  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable 
that  one  or  other  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  may  have  a 
somewhat  difierent  scope  of  action  from  the  pure  drug.  Some  C8ises 
of  dyspepsia  have  been  strikingly  relieved  by  the  addition  of 
hypophosphite  of  soda  to  the  prescription  which  had  been  used 
for  some  time  with  no  particular  advantage,  and  that  in  cases 
in  which  F.  No.  3  had  been  given  in  conjunction  with  but  not  in 
combination  with  the  other  remedies.  And  in  some  of  the  cases 
of  epilepsy,  phosphide  of  zinc  has  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  when  hypophosphite  of  soda  and  pure  phosphorus  have 
both  failed  to  make  any  impression.  Such  cases  as  these, 
however,  require  a  much  more  extended  observation  and  ex- 
perience than  those  of  neuralgia,  since  the  result  of  treatment 
cannot  be  so  obvious  or  so  well  marked.  They  may  perhaps  be 
considered  with  advantage  at  a  future  time. 


The  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports,  Edited  by  G.  J. 
Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  F.RS.E.  Vol.  III.  London :  Smith 
and  Elder,  1873. 

Dr.  Crichton  Browne  may  be  complimented  on  the  very  valu- 
able collection  of  oiiginal  papers  which  he  has  published  in  the 
present  volume  of  the  West  Eiding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports. 
There  are  fourteen  of  these  papers,  and  we  are  not  expressing 
ourselves  too  strongly  when  we  say  that  nearly  all  of  them 
deserv^e  very  careful  study;  some  for  their  original  research, 
and  others  for  their  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  If 
Dr.  Browne  can  obtain  for  his  next  few  numbers  as  valuable  a 
series  of  contributions  as  are  contained  in  the  present  one,  the 
West  Eiding  Lunatic  Asylum  Eeports  will  become  one  of  the 
most  important  medical  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  central 
essay,  to  which  most  interest  attaches,  is  undoubtedly  Dr. 
Ferrier's,  containing  an  account  of  the  researches,  of  which  an 
abstract  has  already  appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal^ 
on  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  determined  by  experimental 
investigation.  Hitherto  the  investigation  of  the  brain  by  this 
method  of  research  has  led  to  exceedingly  poor  and  unsatisfac- 
tory results ;  in  fact,  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  have 
been  chiefly  negative.  It  has  been  long  known  that  removal  of 
large  slices  of  the  brain  is  attended,  even  in  the  human  subject, 
with  very  little,  if  any,  pain,  and  that  the  subsequent  effects 
are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  supposed  importance 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  psychical  operations.  The  recent 
progress  of  clinical  research  has,  however,  pointed  out  to  the 
physician  that,  as  in  the  case  of  aphasic  patients  and  the  loss  of 
muscular  co-ordination  in  cerebellar  mischief,  lesions  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  may  be  attended  with  very  definite  symptoms, 
and  that  a  fairly  accurate  diagnosis  can  often  be  made  by  careful 
attention  to  the  symptoms. 

The  experimental  physiologist  has  now,  in  his  turn,  taken  up 
the  subject,  and  the  results  obtained  are  certainly  not  only  novel, 
but  likely  to  throw  a  large  amount  of  light  on  various  points  in 
the  obscure  domain  of  cerebral  pathology.     The  lately  published 
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experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  have,  for  example,  shown  that 
certain  movements  of  the  eyes  and  limbs  can  be  induced  by  the 
transmission  of  electrical  currents  in  definite  directions  through 
the  brain ;  and  still  more  recently  Nothnagel  has  investigated 
with  some  success  the  action  of  small  quantities  of  chromic  acid 
injected  into  dififerent  parts.  The  efifect  of  this  proceeding  is  to 
kill  the  part  injected,  whilst  it  has  the  advantages  of  its  action 
being  limited  to  a  given  spot,  which  may  further,  by  its  colour, 
be  readily  removed  after  death,  and  subjected  to  microscopic 
research,  whilst  the  operation  of  injection  itseK causes  little  injury 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  animal. 

Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  have  been  performed  on  dogs,  cats, 
and  rabbits,  and  the  general  results  obtained  have  been  remark- 
ably uniform  and  mutually  corroborative.  Some  experiments 
made  on  birds  proved  less  satisfactory,  and  the  relations  and 
homologies  of  the  parts  in  these  animals  require  further  investi- 
gation. The  plan  adopted  was  to  expose  a  small  region  of  the 
brain  by  the  use  of  the  trephine,  then  to  cut  away  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  to  apply  a  faradaifc 
interrupted  current  to  the  part  exposed.  It  was  found  that 
stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  by  this  means 
causes  hypersemia  of  the  parts  irritated,  leading,  even  when 
every  care  is  taken,  to^  considerable  haemorrhage,  through 
which  the  functional  activity  of  the  part  is  speedily  depressed 
or  entirely  abolished.  It  was  further  demonstrated  that  the  an- 
terior portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  chief  centres 
of  voluntary  motion  and  the  active  outward  manifestation  of  in- 
telligence. In  these  parts  are  located  special  centres,  on  stimu- 
lating which,  movements  can  be  called  forth  in  the  eyelids,  in 
the  fe'ce,  in  the  mouth  and  tongue,  in  the  ear,  neck,  hand,  foot, 
and  tail.  The  action  is  in  general  crossed,  but  this  o^rossed  action 
only  extends  to  muscles  and  combined  muscular  movements 
which  act  independently  of  one  another.  Irritation  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain,  both  on  their  external  surface  and  pn 
the  internal  or  hippocampal  surface,  as  well  as  irritation  of  the 
gyrus  fomicatus,  always  failed  to  produce  outward  manifestations: 
and  these  regions  are  probably  connected  with  sensory  tracts,  as 
are  also  the  optic  thalamus,  fornix,  and  hippocampus  major.  On 
the  contrary,  the  corpora  striata  have  crossed  action  and  are  great 
motor  centres.  Powerful  irritation  of  one  causes  rigid  pleuro- 
sthotonos,  the  flexors  predominating  over  the  exteriors.  The  optic 
lobes,  or  corpora  quadrigemina,  besides  being  concerned  with 
vision  and  the  movements  of  the  iris,  are  centres  for  the  exten- 
sors of  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs.  Irritation  of  these  centres 
causes  rigid  episthotonos.  The  cerebellum  is  the  co-ordinating 
centre  for  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  on  their  integrity 
depends  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
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It  is  not  only,  however^  in  thus  confirming  and  extending  our 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  encepha- 
lon  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ferrier  are  of  value,  but  they 
also  suppoii;  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  on  the  pathology  of  chorea,  epileptiform 
convulsions,  and  kindred  affections ;  for  they  show  that  whilst 
moderate  stimulation  of  a  centre  causes  merely  the  apparently 
normal  excitation  of  the  muscles  co-ordinated  there,  more 
powerful  stimulation  excites  an  epileptiform  condition  of  the 
same  muscles ;  while  diffused  irritation  of  the  whole  hemisphere, 
by  causing  the  current  to  travel  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  general  convulsions,  usually,  but  not  always, 
restricted  to  the  opposite  side.  Hence  we  see  that  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Jackson's  hypothesis,  the  disorderly,  yet  to  some  extent 
co-ordinated  movements  of  chorea,  may  be  regarded  as  being 
caused  by  slight  discharges  or  explosions  of  unstable  grey  matter 
in  a  definite  part  of  the  cerebral  convolutions ;  whilst  epilepti- 
form seizures,  varying  from  the  slightest  attack  of  the  "  petit  mal " 
to  the  most  violent  general  convulsions  and  tetanus,  are  expli- 
cable on  the  same  view,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  more  violent 
explosions.  And  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  Dr.  Terrier's 
researches,  that  when  a  portion  of  the  hemisphere  or  convolu- 
tions has  been  frequently  artificially  excited,  an  epileptic  habit 
is,  as  it  were,  established  in  the  brain  generally,  which  leads  to 
th  J  ( ccurrence  of  fits  on  such  slight  irritation  that  in  his  experi- 
ments the  localised  explomtion  of  the  individual  motor  centres 
had  sometimes  to  be  given  up. 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  notice,  namely,  that  these 
experiments  show  the  importance,  for  the  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis and  exact  localisation  of  the  seat  of  lesion,  of  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  march  of  the  spasms,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  convulsions  begin  and  terminate.  By  such  attention 
it  appears  to  be  possible  to  fix,  in  many  instances,  the  precise 
position  of  the  cerebral  lesion  to  which  the  fits  are  owing ;  and 
thus  an  immense  stride  in  the  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of 
certain  forms  of  disease  will  be  gained. 

We  have  noticed  this  paper  at  such  length  that  there  is 
little  space  to  allude  to  several  others  in  the  same  volume  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Amongst  these  are  two  by  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Localisation 
of  Movements  in  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,"  and  "  On  the  Ana- 
tomical, Physiological,  and  Pathological  Investigation  of  Epi- 
lepsies," which,  though  well  worthy  of  comment,  we  pass  over, 
as  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks  is  already  familiar  to  those 
who.  have  read  his  lectures  in  the  Medical  Gazette  and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Major  contributes  some  observations  on  the  "  Histology 
of  the  Brain  in  the  Insane,"  in  which  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
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microscopical  examination  of  those  who  liave  died  from  chronic 
brain- wasting,  senile  atrophy,  and  general  paralysis.  In  all  he 
finds  well-marked  evidence  of  disease,  such  as  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  atrophy  and  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  cells,  patches 
of  molecular  degeneration  in  the  white  substance ;  but  none  of 
these  changes  appear  to  be  absolutely  limited  to  or  characteristic 
of  any  of  these  forms  of  disease. 

The  volume  contains,  finally,  a  group  of  papers  which  open  up 
some  interesting  lines  of  inquiry.  Tlius  Dr.  FothergUl  and  Dr. 
Burman  both  discuss  the  relations  of  heart-disease  to  insanity; 
ilr.  Galton  writes  on  the  condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
in  the  insane ;  Mr.  Clapham,  on  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  the 
insane  ;  and  Dr.  Sutherland  on  the  relations  of  change  of  life  and 
insanity— all  papers  of  much  interest  and  sterling  value. 

Diseases  of  the  Ovaries :  their  Diagnosis  a7id  Treatment,  By  T. 
Spencer  Wells.     London :  Churchill,  1872. 

Ovarian  T\imours :  their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatm/^nt, 
especially  hy  Ovariotomy,  By  E.  Eandolph  Peaslee,  M.D., 
&c.     New  York  :  Appleton,  1872. 

The  history  of  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery.  Originally  performed 
under  very  creditable  circumstances  by  Dr.  McDowell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1809,  and  repeated  many  times  successfully  both  in 
America  and  in  England,  it  was  violently  opposed  by  Liston, 
Mutter,  Duncan,  and  Lee.  The  vigour  of  the  attack  made  by  the 
last  of  these  authors  was  so  great,  that  even  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Lawrence  was  swayed  from  its  equilibrium ;  and  though 
he  admitted  that  he  had  never  seen  or  performed  the  operation, 
he  declared  that  unless  he  greatly  changed  his  opinion  he  never 
would  undertake  it ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  Hunter  had 
long  before  remai*ked  that  hydatids  of  the  ovaiy  might  be 
taken  out,  and  that  "  there  was  no  reason  why  women  should 
not  bear  spaying  as  well  as  other  animals."  The  sufi'ering  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  ovarian  dropsy,  its  commonly  fatal 
termination,  and  the  advance  of  conservative  surgery  generally, 
nevertheless  still  continued  to  lead  various  siu'geons,  who  were 
desirous  only  of  relieving  their  patients  from  a  burden  which 
threatens  existence  itself,  and  who  were  untrammelled  by  the 
dicta  of  authorities  and  schools,  to  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  successful  issue  of  numerous  isolated  cases  at  length 
induced  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  to  try  the  operation  systematicaBy. 
His  success  was  so  considerable  as  to  lead  to  its  complete  revival, 
and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  numerous  surgeons 
both  in  tins  country  and  abroad ;  and  though  many  fatal  cases 
occurred  amongst  the  earlier  patients  operated  upon,  the  fact 
that  considerablv  more  than  a  thousand  women  have  submitted 
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to  the  operation,  whilst  the  mortality  has  steadily  diminished 
as  the  diagnosis  has  become  more  satisfactorily  determined, 
and  as  the  details  of  the  operation  have  been  more  and  more 
attended  to,  till  it  is  now  no  greater  than  such  an  operation  as 
amputation  at  the  shoulder, — is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  established  operations  of  surgery. 

The  two  large  and  important  works  before  us  are  so  similar 
in  their  scope  that  there  will  be  some  advantage  in  considering 
them  together.  Both  commence  with  an  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical description  of  the  ovary,  Mr.  Wells  giving  in  addition 
a  short  account  of  the  reproductive  apparatus  generally,  but 
this  chapter  may  be  passed  over  in  silence,  since  in  neither  is 
there  any  pretension  to  original  research.  The  classification  of 
ovarian  tumours  succeeds.  Dr.  Peaslee  divides  them  into  solid 
tumours,  including  enchondroma,  osteoma,  carcinoma,  papilloma, 
fibroma,  which  last  may  atfect  either  the  corpora  lutea  or  the 
stroma;  and  cystic  tumours,  including  hydrops  folliculorum,  cys- 
toma ovarii,  which  he  divides  into  struma,  oligo-cysts  and  poly- 
cysts,  and  dermoid  cysts.  Mr.Wells  makes  a  primary  division  into 
ovarian  and  extra-ovarian  tumours.  The  ovarian  he  divides 
into  adenoid,  including  simple,  multiple,  and  proliferous  cysts ; 
Jibroiis,  and  malignant,  including  cancer  and  tubercle.  The 
extra-ovarian  he  divides  into  cysts  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  cysts  of 
broad  ligament,  or  vesicles  of  Wolffian  body,  cysts  developed 
from  tubules  of  parovarium,  and  cysts  developed  from  aberrant 
ova  attached  to  the  peritoneal  surface.  Dr.  Peaslee  has  a  chapter 
on  the  position  and  relations  of  ovarian  cysts.  He  admits  four 
stages  of  growth.  In  the  first,  the  cyst  is  still  within  the  pelvis  ; 
in  the  second,  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  is  extending  towards 
the  umbilicus ;  in  the  third,  it  has  advanced  beyond  the  umbi- 
licus ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  it  increases  in  girth 
alone,  having  previously  reached  its  highest  point.  A  drawing 
illustrates  these  conditions.  The  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  cysts  is  given  at  greater  length  by  Mr.  Wells  than  by  Dr. 
Peaslee,  who  appears  to  have  overlooked  Eichwald's  valuable 
paper  in  the  Wurzburg  Zeitschrift. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  ovarian  cysts,  Mr.  Wells  cites  with 
approval  Dr.  Ilitchie's  view,  that  mmy  cases  are  actually  due  . 
to  degeneration  of  the  ovum  itself,  the  cyst  being  formed  by  an 
enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle — a  view 
that  does  not  seem  in  itself  improbable.  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  how- 
•ftrer,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  question,  is 
disposed  to  think  all  the  forms  of  cysts  met  with  in  the  ovary 
originate  from  the  Graafian  follicles,  the  multilocular  forms 
being  due  to  secondary  formations  from  the  interior  of  parent 
cysts.  Mr.  Wells  himself  admits  that  the  cysts  may  take  origin 
^uite  independently  of  the  Graafian  follicles,   from  the  deep 
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areolar  tissue,  or  among  the  vessels  of  the  glani  Peaslee,  in 
accordance  with  Rindfleisch,  Kiwisch,  and  others,  is  fully  of 
opinion  that  the  colloid  cysts  at  all  events  do  not  arise  from 
Graafian  follicles. 

The  difiBculties  of  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  disease  are  well 
known,  but  since  the  time  when  Lizars  and  Diefifenbach  opened 
the  abdomen  of  their  patients  and  found  no  tumour  of  any  kind, 
immense  advances  have  been  made  ;  and  in  view  of  the  elaborate 
account  of  the  differential  diagnosis  given  by  both  our  authors, 
few,  if  any,  mistakes  should  now  occur.  In  fact,  Dr.  Keith,  of 
Edinburgh,  could  say  two  years  ago  that  he  had  performed 
ovariotomy  136  times  without  an  error  in  diagnosis.  Dr. 
Peaslee  enumerates  no  less  than  tw^enty-four  distinct  diseases  that 
may  be  or  actually  have  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumour ;  and 
Mr.  Wells  gives  about  the  same  number,  each  mentioning  one 
or  two  not  given  by  the  other.  Some  of  these,  however,  could 
only  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  disease  from  gross  carelessness. 
The  diagnosis  of  ovarian  dropsy  from  ascites  is  given  at  great 
length  by  both  authors ;  and  Dr.  Peaslee  mentions  a  suggestion 
made  by  Dr.  Atlee,  that  may  in  some  instances  be  of  importance, 
and  is  at  least  novel  It  is  that  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  are 
not  felt  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  anterior  part  of  tlie 
abdomen  in  ascites,  whilst  they  are  transmitted  to  this  surface 
through  an  ovarian  tumour. 

The  details  of  the  treatment  of  ovarian  cysts,  of  course,  consti- 
tute the  most  important  and  most  carefully  considered  section  of 
these  works.  Ovarian  cysts  admit  properly  of  surgical  treat- 
ment alone,  for  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  medical 
treatment  is  either  of  negative  value  or  has  only  proved  success- 
ful in  some  exceptional  cases.  The  surgical  treatment  may  be 
divided  into  the  palliative  treatment  by  tapping;  curative 
treatment  by  tapping  and  pressure,  or  tapping  and  injection,  or 
by  the  formation  of  a  permanent  fistulous  opening ;  or  finally,  by 
ovariotomy.  In  regard  to  simple  tapping,  it  appears  to  be 
attended  with  greater  danger  than  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed  ;  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  stating  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  first  tappings  of  ovarian  tumours  which  he  had 
witnessed  had  proved  fated;  whilst  Dr.  Storer  even  gives,  after 
Stilling,  as  the  first  of  his  ten  golden  rules  of  ovariotomy,  *'  Never 
tap  an  ovarian  cyst." 

Mr.  Wells  preludes  his  account  of  ovariotomy  by  a  short 
chapter  upon  its  history,  in  which,  after  referring  to  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  and  doubtful  cases,  he  observes  that  no  one 
can  dispute  the  validity  of  the  direct  claim  of  McDowell  (of 
Kentucky)  as  designedly  the  first  rational  ovariotomist.  He  then 
gives  the  cases  of  Houstoun,  Lizars,  Granville,  Jeaffreson,  King, 
West,  Benjamin  Pliillixjs,  Caesar  Hawkins,  and  othei-s,  till  he 
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arrives  at  his  own  very  large  series,  and  those  of  Dr.  Keith,  of 
Edinburgh.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
operation  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Eussia.  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  treated  at  much  greater  length  by  Dr.  Peaslee, 
who  has  really  exhausted  it,  not  only  so  far  as  regards  the 
United  States,  but  in  reference  to  every  European  country.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  by  far  the  largest  average  of  success- 
ful cases  occurs  in  English  and  American  practice  ;  Dr.  Keith 
having  saved  eighty-one  patients  out  of  his  first  hundred  cases, 
and  thirty  of  his  next  thirty-six ;  whilst  Mr.  Wells  saved  73  J 
per  cent,  out  of  his  first  four  hundred  cases,  and  between  April 
1870  and  March  1871  he  had  thirty-two  successive  cases  of 
ovariotomy  in  private  practice  without  one  death.  The  Americans 
have  also  been  extremely  successful,  Atlee  having  cured  70  per 
cent,  in  246  cases,  Kimball  66  per  cent,  in  121  cases,  Dimlop 
80  per  cent,  in  sixty  cases,  Peaslee  68  per  cent,  in  twenty- 
eight  cases,  and  Bradford  90  per  cent,  in  thirty  cases. 

An  extremely  interesting  fact  is  deducible  from  the  statistics 
given  by  Mr.  Wells— that,  namely,  on  the  whole  series  of  600 
cases  there  is  only  a  difference  of  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 
in  favour  of  cases  in  private  practice  as  compared  with  those 
treated  in  hospital,  showing  clearly  how  much  may  be  done 
when  great  care  and  pains  are  taken,  in  reducing  the  mortality 
of  serious  operations,  even  under  what  are  commonly  regarded 
as  imfavourable  conditions.  With  aU  this,  however,  Mr.  Wells, 
strongly  reconmiends  patients  to  be,  if  possible,  operated  on  in 
the  country,  and  in  their  own  houses,  where  he  thinks  the 
mortality  may  yet  be  considerably  diminished.  The  far  lower 
average  of  success  obtained  by  operators  in  France  and 
Germany  is  partly  due,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  want  of  care 
in  the  minor  details  of  the  operation,  and  especially  to  a  want 
of  cleanliness,  which  the  judicious  observations  of  Billroth, 
Koeberld,  and  others  will  do  much  to  improve ;  and  partly  to  the 
operation  being  deferred,  from  the  fear  of  consequences,  to  too 
late  a  period.  In  regard  to  preparatory  treatment,  Mr.  Wells 
insists  strongly  on  the  importance  of  correcting  that  condition 
in  which  only  a  small  quantity  of  highly  concentrated  urine  is 
deposited,  since,  if  this  be  neglected,  ursemic  febrile  symptoms 
are  almost  sure  to  occur;  for  this  purpose  he  admits  tapping 
may  be  requisite  as  a  preliminary  measure,  with  the  free  use  of 
warm  baths,  diluent  and  alkaline  carbonated  drinks,  as  of  lithia 
{done,  or  lithia,  potash,  and  soda  combined,  with  or  without 
perchloride  of  iron,  the  valu«  of  which  was  much  insisted  ou 
by  Simpson.  Mr.  WeUs  gives  some  really  admirable  observa- 
tions on  nursing  and  the  choice  of  nurses,  which  ought  to  l^.e 
read  by  every  lady  who  imagines  herself  qualified  to  undertahe 
these  duties,  and  might  perhaps  deter  some  from  entering  a 
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career  for  which  they  are  not  adapted.  As  an  anaesthetic,  Mr- 
Wells  prefers  the  bichloride  of  methylene  to  all  others,  producing, 
when  employed  in  Junker  s  apparatus,  calm,  quiet  sleep,  with  no 
tendency  to  subsequent  sickness.  Dr.  Peaslee,  in  common  with 
jnost  American  operators,  prefers  ether,  not  pushed  to  deep 
(Uarcosis,  but  simply  to  anaesthesia.  Both  authors  agree  that  the 
minor  operation,  in  which  the  wound  does  not  exceed  from  three 
lo  five  inches,  is  the  safest ;  but  when  adhesions  are  extensive,  it 
is  better  to  make  a  free  opening  than  to  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
inflammation  by  the  employment  of  force.  Dr.  Peaslee  says, 
-very  significantly :  **  I  have  seen  an  operator  tug  for  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  collapsed  cyst,  attempting  to  draw  it  through  an 
incision  two  inches  long,  and  then  desist  from  the  operation 
because  '  there  were  sti-ong  and  universal  adhesions.'  The  post- 
mortem, three  days  after,  showed  there  were  no  adhesions  at  all, 
and  that  the  operation  "WO-ild  have  been  one  of  the  simplest, 
and  probably  also  the  most  satisfactory,  with  an  incision  of  even 
three  inches."  The  median  line  is  probably  the  best  position  for 
the  incision  to  be  made,  though  Atlee  and  others  have  made 
lateral  or  even  transverse  incisions  successfully.  Mr.  Wells 
holds  the  clamp,  which  of  course  dispenses  w^ith  the  necessity 
for  any  ligatures,  in  very  high  estimation,  and  sees  no  reason  for 
changing  the  opinions  in  its  favour  he  expressed  several  years 
ago  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  When,  however,  from 
the  shortness  of  the  pedicle,  the  traction  on  the  uterus  or  broad 
ligament  would  be  painful  or  dangerous,  he  either  ties  the 
pedicle  lightly  with  a  fine  silk  ligature,  or  applies  the  actual 
cautery  and  allows  the  part«  to  recede.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
xmderstand  the  secret  of  Mr.  Wells*s  great  success  in  the 
operation  on  reading  this  part  of  his  work.  It  is  evidently  due 
to  the  great  care  and  pains  taken  in  every  step.  If  possible  he 
allows  no  drop  of  the  ovarian  fluid  to  enter  the  peritoneal 
cavity;  vessels  are  tied  as  they  are  divided;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  operation  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  any  fluid  or  clot  which  it  may  contaia  He 
observes  that  he  has  often  regretted  incomplete  sponging— never 
that  he  had  been  too  careful :  and  he  finds  it  very  convenient  to 
insert  a  large,  broad,  flat  piece  of  thin  sponge  just  within  the 
wound,  and  leave  it  all  the  time  that  the  sutures  are  being 
passed.  It  protects  the  intestines  and  peritoneal  cavity  generally, 
and  catches  any  drops  of  blood  which  may  follow  the  passage 
of  the  needles.  For  the  closure  of  the  wound  he  finds  sutures 
made  of  thin,  strong,  Chinese  silk  superior  to  hemp,  twine, 
55ilk,  silver  and  steel  wnre,  telegiaph  wire  coated  with  gutta- 
percha, or  strong  horsehair.  So  also,  in  the  after  treatment,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  woman's  safety  depends  upon  that  attention  to 
a  multitude  of  small  details  which  constant  practice  can  alone 
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give,  and  of  which  there  is  no  better  proof  than  that  with  all 
operators  the  ratio  of  successful  cases  notably  rises  with 
increasing  numbers. 

The  literature  of  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle  is  exhausted  by 
Dr.  Peaslee.  He  gives  the  special  mode  adopted  by  no  less  than 
twenty-three  different  operators,  with  the  reference  to  each  case 
He  considers  that  the  various  methods  may  practically  be- 
reduced  to  two,  the  clamp  and  the  ligature,  and  apparently  gives 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  He  says  little  of  the  method  of 
cauterising  and  returning  the  whole  into  the  abdomen,  though 
we  believe  this  is  the  plan  now  pursued  by  the  younger  portion, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Women's  Hospital,  Soho.  In  regard  to  the- 
subsequent  treatment,  after  discussing  the  dangers  of  haemorrhage^ 
vomiting,  tympanitis,  &c.,  he  proceeds  to  consider  septicaemia. 
For  the  treatment  of  this  state  he  proposes  intraperitoneal 
injections,  and  gives  a  series  of  cases  where  the  patients  were 
clearly  saved  by  their  use ;  and  he  now  endeavours  to  prevent 
septicaemia  by  the  introduction  of  a  tent  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound.  If  all  goes  well,  this  is  removed  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
the  wound  is  closed ;  otherwise  the  intraperitoneal  plan  of  injec- 
tion is  practised  Mr.  Wells  has  tried  this  plan  in  a  few  bad 
cases,  but  with  no  success.  Dr.  Peaslee  scarcely  does  more  than 
aUude  to  the  plan  of  introducing  a  drainage  tube  through  the 
walls  of  the  vagina  and  the  fold  of  Douglas,  but  Mr.  Wells 
states  that  he  has  had  one  successful  case. 

Both  authors  give  numerous  drawings  of  instruments,  and  of 
the  various  steps  in  the  operation ;  and  Mr.  Wells,  in  addition^ 
gives  a  specimen  of  his  "  Form  of  Note-book  for  taking  cases/*" 
which  is  singularly  complete. 

Upon  the  whole  these  volumes  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
authors.  They  are  both  written  very  carefully  by  men  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  diseases  they  describe.  Dr.. 
Peaslee's  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  learned  work  of  the  two^ 
containing  a  larger  amount  of  research  and  more  numerous  and 
exact  references ;  whilst  Mr.  Wells  is  somewhat  more  practical^ 
and  rather  pleasanter  reading,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
less  broken  up ;  but  either  may  be  taken  by  the  young  prac- 
titioner as  containing  all  particulars  that  may  guide  him 
to  the  right  selection  of  cases  for  operation,  and  to  the  right 
mode  of  operating  and  subsequently  treating  the  patient  iir 
any  given  case. 


Enlargement  of  Bronchial  Glands. — Br.  Gueneau  de 
Mussy,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  section  of  Medicine  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  observed  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  noticed  by  the  anatomists 
as  very  common,  has  been  described  by  the  pathologist  only  in 
its  most  severe  forms,  and  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  adults.  It 
is,  however,  he  thinks,  very  common.  It  may  complicate  all  the 
affections  in  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  concerned,  and 
modify  both  the  physical  and  the  physiological  symptoms  of 
these  affections.  'It  usually  produces  cough  or  dyspnoea,  in  some 
cases  aphonia  and  vomiting,  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
enlarged  glands  to  the  pneumogastric  nerve  to  a  portion  of  that 
nerve.  Protracted  hooping-cough,  lasting,  it  may  be,  some 
years,  is  connected  with  this  enlargement.  The  physical 
sounds  are  rubbing,  impairment  of  elasticity,  and  acute 
percussion  sound  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  the 
inner  part  of  the  first  two  ribs,  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint;  and  posteriorly  over  the  laminae  of  the 
first  four  vertebrie,  usually  on  one  side.  On  auscultation  there 
are.  weakness,  acuteness,  roughness  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
in  one  part  or  in  the  whole  of  one  lung ;  generally  protracted 
respiration,  sometimes  localised  sibilant  rhonchus ;  and  very  often 
near  to  the  spine  and  to  the  sternum,  an  expiratoiy  souffle,  which 
is  the  tracheal  respiration  conducted  by  the  enlarged  glands. 
Sometimes  these  sounds  may  be  modified  by  the  movements  of 
the  neck.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Gueneau  de 
Mussy  was  iodine  internally,  and  locally  chloride  of  sodium, 
arseniate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  such  general  means  as  im- 
prove the  lymphatic  constitution.  (British  Medical  J(mmal, 
Aug.  30, 1873.) 

Intravaginal  Auscultation  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy. 

— At  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Bologna,  Dr.  Verardini  lately 
(Gaz»  Med,  Itai,)  read  a  paper  concluding — 1.  Internal  or  intra- 
vaginal ausciQtation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  detecting 
pregnancy  during  the  first  months.     A  characteristic  bruit  may 
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then  be  heard,  if  the  instrument  be  pressed  against  the  cervii 
uteri.  2.  This  method  was  first  announced  by  Meygrier,  in  1825, 
and  four  years  later  was  employed  by  Nauke,  but  latterly  has 
been  brought  into  frequent  use,  in  England,  by  Eouth,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  author,  found  that  he  was  possessed  of  the 
means  of  recognising  both  early  pregnancy  and  placenta  praevia. 
3.  If  it  be  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  pla- 
centa prsBvia  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  it  can 
always  be  determined  during  the  later  stages,  from  the  con- 
tinuous bruit.  4.  The]  utero-placental  bniit,  the  indication  that 
the  foetus  is  pressing  against  the  uterus,  is  soft  and  prolonged, 
similar  to  that  heard  in  aneurismal  tumours  when  the  stetho- 
scope is  pressed  upon  arteries.  When  once  heard  it  can  always 
be  detected  a  second  time.  5.  It  is  important  always  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  pulsating  tumour  or  artery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cervix.  6.  The  prolonged  utero-placental  bruit, 
which  is  distinctly  appreciated  during  the  first  months,  ceases 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  month.  7.  If  other 
symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  present,  and  this  characteristic  is 
absent,  the  diagnosis  will  remain  in  doubt.  It  is,  then,  most 
probable  that  there  is  uterine  disease ;  certainly,  if  there  have 
been  symptoms  that  pregnancy  has  at  some  time  taken  placCj 
there  must  have  been  disease  of  the  ovum,  followed  by  death 
of  the  embryo  or  foetus.  8.  In  making  the  examination  the 
patient  may  lie  upon  the  back  or  the  side ;  but  if  in  this  posi- 
tion the  accoucheur  fails  to  hear  any  bruit,  then  let  him  place 
the  patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  and  he  will  succeed 
without  difficulty.  9.  Internal  auscultation  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  practical  and  forensic  medicine  and  in  surgery.  Early 
pregnancy  can  thus  be  diagnosticated,  and  many  possible  errors 
avoided.  10.  The  name  given  to  the  instrument  employed  is 
the  vagina-uteroscope.  It  can  be  made  of  various  shapes,  and 
is  usually  of  gutta-percha,  to  render  it  as  light  as  possible. 
{Medical  Press  and  Circular,  Aug.  6, 1873.) 


The  Treatment  of  Tetanus.— Dr.  B.  Eoemer,  after 
reviewing  the  various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  reported 
successful  cases  of  tetanus,  sums  up  his  experience  as  follows. 

1.  Division  of  a  nerve  can  be  of  benefit  only  if  practised 
very  early ;  amputation  is  similarly  practicable,  but  generally 
of  little  avail,  because  decided  symptoms  have  already  been 
developed. 

2.  Local  applications  and  general  attention  to  the  wound  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  complications,  and  to  ensure 
local  quietude  and  avoid  derived  irritation.  Fresh  air  is  for 
a  like  reason  instrumental  in  the  successful  management  of 
tetanus. 

3.  General  and  unconditional  quiet  and  rest  around  the 
patient  are  enjoined ;  all  noises,  even  to  speaking  in  an  elevated 
tone,  are  to  be  interdicted,  remembering  that  sudden  death  has 
often  followed  after  exciting  impressions. 

4.  Supporting  nourishment  in  concentrated  form,  and  stimu- 
lants, should  supply  the  exhaustion  in  a  disease  which  is  not 
characterised  by  disoiganisation  of  any  vital  orgaa 

5.  In  cases  where  the  patient  is  plethoric,  the  pulse  full 
but  not  frequent,  and  where  there  exists  a  disposition  to,  or 
symptoms  of,  isochronic  inflammatory  action,  venesection, 
leeching,  and  cupping  are  indicated  in  the  outset,  and  should  be 
promptly  but  carefully  practised.  The  subsequent  action  of  the 
therapeutic  agent  is  thereby  rendered  more  certain. 

6.  Purgatives  of  prompt  action  are  necessary  in  all  instances, 
and  shoiQd  be  repeated  and  interchanged  until  a  desired  eifect 
is  obtained,  aided  by  enemata  if  demanded 

7.  The  selection  of  the  anti-tetanic  shoiQd  be  made  according 
to  the  most  promising  statistics  on  tetanus,  and  with  these 
references : — 

(a)  As  corroval  and  its  kindred  remedies  act  upon  the  heart 
by  paralysing  its  muscular  action,  the  cardiac  condition  should 
be  carefully  diagnosticated,  its  normal  status  ascertained  by 
commemorative  evidence  and  symptoms — the  tendency  of  the 
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spasm,  flushed  face,  etc.,  with  the  general  phenomena  of  func- 
tional or  organic  disease — and  the  effect  of  the  remedy,  especially 
in  cases  in  which  no  morbid  action  of  the  heart  was  found, 
but  in  which  medication  tends  towards  interfering  with  the 
cardiac  action,  should  be  considered. 

(h)  When  the  remedy  in  a  quick  but  cautious  exhibition 
sustains  itself  by  the  systemic  tolerance,  then  the  same  should 
be  continued  in  adequate  doses  until  its  full  therapeutic  virtues 
are  elicited. 

(c)  The  remedy  should  be  given  in  a  form  easiest  taken  up  in 
the  system,  to  ensure  its  action  as  soon  as  possible,  to  avoid 
accumulative  effects,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  difiSculties  of 
deglutition. 

(rf)  It  should  be  continued  in  its  full  effects  upon  the 
system  until  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
nerves  has  been  exhausted  or  annihilated. 

8.  As  standard  remedies,  opium,  cannabis  indica,  and  the 
Calabar  bean  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  confidence  (in  their 
purity  of  preparation),  and  their  mode  of  exhibition  is  exem- 
plified in  various  of  the  cases  reported  on.  (Saint  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  1873.) 

Sulphate  of  Quinine  in  Optic  Neuritis. — M.  Deneffe, 
accepting  the  views  recently  advanced,  that  sulphate  of  quinine 
excites  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  consequently  causes  con- 
traction of  the  blood-vessels,  recommends  its  use  in  cases  of 
retinitis.  In  one  case  in  which  he  tried  it,  diarrhoea  set  in, 
which,  however,  was  successfully  combated  by  decoction  of 
rhatany,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  watery  extract  of  opium. 
After  the  diarrhoea  was  arrested,  improvement  in  the  power 
of  vision  commenced,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  the 
patient,  who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  idiopathic  retinitis, 
was  regarded  as  almost  completely  cured.  (Centralblatt,  1873^ 
p.  255.) 
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THE  ABATEMENT  OF  EXCREMENT  NUISANCES. 

FoKEMOST  among  the  questions  which  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  newly  created  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  kingdom,  and 
by  their  officers,  is  that  of  the  prevention  of  excrement 
nuisances.  We  use  the  unvarnished  term  lately  adopted  for 
this  kind  of  nuisances  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  John  Simon,  not  merely  on  the  principle 
of  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  but  chiefly  because  the  euphonistic 
terms  most  commonly  in  use  to  designate  the  subject,  namely, 
"  The  sewage  question,"  "  The  treatment  and  utilisation  of 
sewage,"  "  The  removal  of  excreta,"  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  essential  considerations  which  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  officers  first  to  have  regard  to, 
namely,  health  considerations.  Indeed,  matters  have  pretty  well 
come  to  this  pass,  that,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  the  pre- 
vention of  excrement  nuisances,  as  a  question  of  health,  has 
become  subsidiary  to  the  consideration  of  dealing  with  them  as 
a  question  of  means.  Sanitary  Authorities,  bewildered  with  the 
many  plans  offered  for  their  guidance,  and  tantalised  by  hopes 
of  the  discovery  of  a  royal  and  universal  method  suggested  by 
enthusiastic  sanitary  inventors,  have  in  the  greatest  number  of 
instances  suspended  all  action,  and  the  nuisances  they  were 
bound  to  prevent  have  remained  unabated.  The  practicable  has 
in  fact  been  sacrificed  to  the  possible. 

The  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  will  for  the 
most  part  bring  this  inaction  of  Sanitary  Authorities  to  an  end, 
and  they  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  some  measures  for  the  abate- 
ment of  excrement  nuisances  within  their  districts.    It  is  of  the 
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greatest  moment,  therefore,  that  they  and  their  officers  should 
understand  clearly  in  what  manner  the  prevention  of  excrement 
nuisances  may  be  accomplished,  so  that  they  may  apply  this 
knowledge  to  the  particular  requirements  of  their  respective 
districts.  The  principles  which  should  guide  the  action  of  a 
Sanitary  Authority  in  this  matter  haVe  been  fully  and  authori- 
tatively set  forth  in  an  official  paper  published  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  entitled  "  Report  mi 
certain  means  of  preventing  Bxerenient  Nuisances  in  Tovms  and 
Villages!'  This  report  is  based  upon  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  diflferent  arrangements  in  use  for  the  disposal  of  excrement 
in  numerous  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  particularly  the 
arrangements  for  the  wage-earning  and  poorer  classes,  who  are 
and  must  be  the  most  dependent  upon  public  arrangements  and 
public  supervision.  A  summary  of  the  arrangements  amongst 
these  classes  is  given  as  follows  : — 

A.  The  Midden  System: — 

a.  Of  old  typCy  old  parts  of  almost  all  towns. 

J.  Middens  of  large  size,  and  permitting  much  accumula- 
tion,  but  compulsorily  supplied  with  some  means 
for  keeping  the  contents  dry  {covers,  drains,  or  both), 
and  for  preventing  leakage  into  the  earth,  Preston, 
Leeds,  Birmingham. 

c.  The  same  (though  generally  with  smaller  middens)  with 

the  addition  of  special  construction  aiming  at  the 
effectual  covering  of  excrement  by  ashes — 

By  sloping  bottom.     Nottingham,  Stamford. 

By  hinged  seats  or  steps.  Manchester,  Salford, 
Saltaire,  Stamford. 

By  ash-bin  and  shoot.     Manchester. 

d.  The  same  arrangements,  but  with  the  midden  reduced 

to  a  mere  space  under  the  seat.     Hull. 

B.  Pail  or  Trough  Systems,  with  cartage : — 

a.  Boxes  used  withoiU  preparation.    Leeds. 

b.  Boxes  supplied  with  a  little  earth.    Nottingham. 

c  Tubs  supplied  with  a  little  salt  and  fine  ash.  Bochdcde. 
d.  Tubs  lined  on  the  Ooux  system.     Salford. 
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e.  Pails  into  icJiich  ashes  as  xcell  as  excrement  are  thrown, 
and  dejjosiied  daily  in  the  streets,     Edinburgh 

/.  Troughs  or  pans  used  vAth  or  u-ithout  a  little  water, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh. 

C.  The  Eaeth  System.    Lancaster. 

D.  The  Water   System,   extended  with   special  appliances  to 

public  conveniences  and  the  j^ooirr  districts : 
Tlie  trough  water-closet,     Liverpool. 
The  tumhlcr  water-closet,     Leeds. 

The  conclusions  of  the  reporters  (Dr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Netten  Radclifife)  on  the  different  systems  of  excrement  dis- 
posal which  came  under  their  observation  are  so  full  of  instruc- 
tion that  we  quote  them  without  curtailment,  italicising  the 
portions  to  which  we  would  direct  especial  attention. 

**  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  tlie  conditions  under 
which  fsecal  diseases  spread,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  say  at  what  time, 
after  being  passed,  dejections  are  or  may  (under  various  external  circumstances) 
become  dangerous  to  health.  We  cannot  say  this  either  in  regard  of  healthy  ex- 
crement, or  of  that  passed  from  persons  affected  with  disease,  specific  or  other  ; 
but  we  think  it  may  probably  be  taken  as  sufficiently  true  for  practical  purposes 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  mischief  from  the  storage  of  excrement  for  a  day, 
even  though  along  with  healthy  excrement  that  of  pcr^sous  affected,  for  example, 
by  enteric  fever,  should,  without  proper  disinfection,  chance  occasionally  to  be 
included.  "We  propose,  then,  to  regard  complete  reitwval  of  all  excrement  icithin  a 
day  as  practically  constituting,  safety  in  the  case  where  excrement  is  unmixed,  or 
is  only  mixed  with  ashes. 

**  The  general  conclusions  which  we  would  submit  as  resulting  from  our  inquiry 
are  as  follows  : — 

* '  1.  Excrement  may  be  removed  from  a  town  and  disposed  of  on  more  than 
one  principle,  and  the  same  principle  does  not  need  to  be  applied  in  all  quarters 
of  the  same  town. 

**2.  As  regards  the  part  of  a  town  inhabited  by  the  i)Oorer  classes,  a  water- 
closet  system  may  be  managed  so  as  to  be  entirely  ax)plicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  most  careless  ])opulation.  Essential  canditioyis  of  such 
c.pplicability,  however ,  arc  that  the  structural  arrangements  s/iould  be  adaj)ted  to 
their  pur]x>se  and  be  independent  of  the  person  using  tlie  closet,  and  that  (he  tnaiiage' 
Vicnt  should  be  wholly  undertaJccn  and  efficiently  dune  by  the  servants  of  the  sanitary 
axUlvority.  "Where  these  conditions  are  observed  as  thoroughly  as  they  are  ob- 
served in  parts  of  Liverpool,  we  believe  that  water-closets  are  the  best  means  of 
removing  excremental  matters  from  the  poor  neighbourhoods  of  a  town. 

**3.  The  earth  system  affords  a  second  way  of  safely  disposing  of  excrement. 
It  is,  as  shown  in  the  special  report  on  earth-closets,  an  essential  elevient  in  this 
system  also,  as  applied  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  that  the  entire  management  of  it 
sliall  be  conducted  by  the  sanitary  axUhority, 
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"  4.  The  midden  system  may  be  modified  so  as  greatly  to  reduce  nuisance  and 
danger  from  it.  We  have  described  the  form  of  midden-closet  which  we  think 
presents  fewest  objections.  "We  cannot  speak  of  satisfactory  safety  in  the  use  of 
even  this  form  of  midden-closet,  partly  because  we  hardly  expect  to  see  it  carried 
out  with  daily  emptying,  and  partly  because  the  materials  of  the  midden  would 
probably  be  retentive  of  some  ezcremental  matters  ;  but  if,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, middens  constructed  as  abave  should  he  tolerated,  it  would,  vtc  thitik,  be 
scarcely  less  than  essential,  first,  that  they  should,  if  in  a  densely  populated  neigh" 
bourhood,  be  emptied  daily,  or  under  other  circumstances  at  least  once  a  week  ;  ojnd 
8eco7idly,  that  the  arrange-ineiUs  for  excrement  removal  should  be  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  efficient  persons  appointed  by  the  sanitary  authority. 

**  5.  The  pail  system  presents  several  advantages  for  poor  town  districts.  It 
may  safely  bo  employed  for  excrement  removal  if  moveable  pails  of  defined  con- 
struction be  used,  and  be  changed  every  day  for  fresh  pails.  Such  a  system,  in- 
volving construction  or  constructive  alterations  similar  to  those  re«iuired  for  the 
toleration  of  a  midden  system,  offers  advantages  over  the  latter  in  regard  of 
facility  for  frequent  removal  of  excrement,  in  regard  of  safety  from  nuisance, 
and  probably  in  regard  of  profit  in  disposing  of  excrement  as  manure. 

**  6.  Those  who  use  the  closet  may,  both  under  the  pail  and  the  midden  system, 
be  exfected,  with  due  superintendence,  to  do  the  cleansing  of  it  so  far  as  merely 
affects  ordinary  comfort  and  decency  ;  but  such  action  as  concerns  the  effectiveness 
of  th^  closet  as  a  means  of  excreirvent  removal  mi(^t  be  taken  by  the  sanitary  authority 
itself 

"  7.  If  these  conclusions  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  there  are  various  demon- 
strable methods  which  will  fairly  answer  the  purpose  of  preventing  nuisance  and 
injur}'  to  health  from  the  retention  of  excrement,  at  least  uutil  the  perfection  of 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  excrement  shall  be  agreed  upon.  It  cannot  yet  be 
affirmed  of  any  one  of  the  methods  that  it  will  develop  into  the  only  perfect 
system  of  the  future." 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  reporters,  that  of  the  different 
arrangements  now  in  use  in  England. for  the  disposal  of  excre- 
ment, all  may  be  carried  out  so  as  to  reduce  nuisance  from 
this  source  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  importance  of  this 
conclusion,  particularly  in  respect  to  small  towns  and  villages, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  great  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  extensive  information  in  the  arrangements  for  excrement 
disposal  in  this  country  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  the  resistance  of  sanitary  engineers,  practically  of  engineer 
having  an  official  position,  in  advocating  a  water-closet  system 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  systems.  This  advocacy  has  been 
maintained  irrespective  of  the  consideration  that  such  a  system 
could  only  be  very  partially  applied  in  our  towns  and  villages, 
£rom  the  difficulty,  and  in  some  instances  impossibility,  of  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  water  supply.  The  late  General  Eoard  of 
Health  unfortunately  gave  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  this 
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one-sided  advocacy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  formation  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  Mr.  John 
Simon,  that  the  state  of  towns  and  villages  which  either  refused 
to  adopt  a  water-closet  system,  or  in  which  such  a  system  could 
not  be  carried  out,  received  systematic  official  attention.  The 
Eeport  before  us  proves  conclusively  that  a  Sanitary  Authority 
in  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  excrement  need  not  restrict  its 
choice  to  any  one  known  system,  and  that  more  than  one  system 
may  often  very  usefully  be  used  in  the  same  town  or  village. 
It  proves  also  that  whatever  system  may  be  adopted,  it  is  quite 
practicable  to  carry  out  this  system  without  the  production  of 
nuisance.  The  importance  of  this  latter  conclusion  in  respect  to 
a  midden  system  deserves  particular  consideration.  It  must  be 
taken  as  a  fact  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  midden-closet  will 
still  be  the  principal  mode  of  excrement  disposal  in  many  towns 
and  villages.  Hitherto  this  mode  has,  as  a  rule,  been  carried 
out  in  the  most  barbarous  and  noxious  fashion,  partly  from  an 
ignorant  prejudice,  namely,  from  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be 
amenv'ed  otherwise  than  by  the  adoption  of  a  water-closet  sys- 
tem. The  experience  of  Hull  has  now  conclusively  shown  that 
a  midden  system  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  altogether  its 
most  obvious  oflfensiveness  and  nuisance  ;  and  the  experience  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  shows  that  even  midden-closets  with  pits 
of  large  capacity  can  be  so  constructed  and  managed  as  very 
considerably  to  diminish  their  unwholesomeness.  Indeed,  if  a 
Sanitary  Authority  decides  to  continue  or  adopt  a  midden  system 
of  excrement  disposal,  it  may  be  reasonably  required  of  it,  con- 
sistently with  the  experience  of  Hull  and  other  towns,  so  to  carry 
it  out  as  to  avoid  the  offensiveness  and  unwholesomeness  which 
have  to  the  present  characterised  that  system.  If  we  insist  upon 
this  question  of  a  midden  system,  it  is  because  we  feel  assured 
that  in  many  small  towns  and  rural  districts  the  prevention  of 
excrement  nuisance  will  be  more  surely  and  rapidly  obtained  by 
the  modification  of  an  existing  mode  of  excrement  disposal  than 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode. 

The  common  condition  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
different  systems  of  excrement  disposal,  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  a  population,  is,  according  to  the  reporters,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  si/siem  should  be  ^oholly  undertaken  and  efficiently  done 
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hy  the  servants  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  Such  an  undertaking, 
it  would  appear,  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  it  might  seem 
to  be  at  the  first  glance.  In  practice  it  proves  to  be  an  economy 
of  means,  as  well  as  the  method  most  conducive  to  an  economy 
of  health  and  life. 

The  particular  conditions  which  would  justify  a  niidden  sys- 
tem may  be  stated  as  follows  : — The  midden  should  be  detached 
from  the  house ;  it  should  be  constructed  of  non-porous  ma- 
terials, so  as  to  prevent  soakage  from  it  into  the  soil ;  it  should 
be  roofed, "  for  all  water  in  it  helps  decomposition,  besides  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  removing  its  contents ;"  it  should  Twt  be 
drained,  "for  if  urine  with  the  liquid  and  molecular  parts  of 
feeces  be  conveyed  out  of  the  midden  along  sewers,  there  can  be 
no  sufficient  reason,  either  commercial  or  sanitary,  for  not  send- 
ing all  excrement  together  along  sewers ;"  it  shjuld  be  of  the 
smallest  practicable  size,  "since  largeness  of  middens  means 
iufrequency  of  emptying,  the  pits  can  scarcely  be  too  small;" 
it  should  be  so  arranged,  if  used  as  a  receptacle  for  ashes  and 
dry  house  refuse,  as  well  as  excrement,  that  the  former,  when 
thrown  in,  will  cover  the  excrement."  The  closet  should  have 
its  floor  and  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  constructed  of  imper- 
vious materials,  the  floor  sloping  towards  the  door  for  facility 
of  cleansing. 


"  Holding  in  view,  then,"  say  the  reporters,  "the  conditions  which  we  have 
seen  in  actual  practice,  and  combining  them  so  as  to  give  what  we- think  the 
least  objectionable  form  of  midden  closet,  we  would  show  a  closet  removed  from 
the  house,  roofed  and  floored  with  sloping  flags  the  upright  of  the  seat,  and  the 
f^eat  itself,  moveable  ;  the  space  under  the  seat  constituting  the  midden  made  of 
non-porous  material,  with  its  floor  at  the  ground  level  sloping  backwards.  "We 
would  seo  no  drain  from  the  midden,  as  we  hold  that  if  the  quantity  of  a^hes 
applied  with  this  construction  do  not  suflice  to  keep  the  contents  solid,  there 
cannot  be  any  presumption  in  favour  of  a  midden-closet  at  all.  The  roof  of  the 
closet  serves  to  keep  rain  out  of  the  midden,  and  as  much  ventilation  as  procur- 
able is  given.  The  nearest  type  of  this  simple,  inexpensive,  and  least  harmful 
niidden  we  find  at  Hull.  The  upright  of  the  closet,  however,  in  the  Hull  plan 
has  the  defect  of  being  made  of  porous  material. 

**  Now,  having  arrived  at  this  particular  modification  of  the  midden-closet  as 
being  that  from  which  the  worst  defects  of  the  system  would  be  found  absent,  we 
must  direct  attention  to  the  one  great  condition  under  which  alone  such  a  closet 
is  permissible.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  removal  of  its  contents  shall 
b3  very  frequently  performed  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  we  consider  this  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  smallest  possible  midden,  for  we 
think  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on  a  sanitary  truth  so  certain  as  that 
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excrement,  if  it  is  to  be  stored  at  all,  along  with  no  better  guard  than  ashes, . 
should  be  stored  for  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time." 

The  middm  system  may  be  rendered  largely  harmless  if  the- 
midden  be  constructed  so  as  to  contain  only  a  small  amount  of 
excrement,  and  if  its  contents  be  removed  frequently ;  the  pail 
system,  from  the  facility  the  pail  gives  for  frequent  removal,  and 
for  regulating  the  amount  of  accumulation,  ofiers  numerous  ad- 
vantages over  the  midden-closet ;  the  water-system  permits  that 
frequency  of  removal  and  freedom  from  accumulation  of  excre- 
ment which  best  meets  the  requirements  of  public  health.  Fre- 
quency of  removal  and  limitation  of  accumulation  are  not 
essential,  although  desirable^  features  in  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  dry  earth  system.  Each  of  those  systems,  in  view  of 
the  existing  health  requirements  of  English  communities,  had 
its  peculiar  advantages,  and  none  of  them  can  be  properly  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  widely  varying 
conditions  under  which  different  populations  live. 


THE  CHOLERA.— RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESENT  EPIDEMIC  IN 
EUROPK 

In  the  PractUum&r  for  August  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  existing  diffusion  of  cholera  in  Europe.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Russian  Government,  this  diffusion  had  originated  in  Russia,  but 
the  data  upon  which  this  opinion  had  been  formed  were  only  im- 
perfectly known  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe,  in 
an  official  report  on  the  subject,  had  shown  reason  for  suspend- 
ing judgment  on  the  subject  until  fuller  information  had  been 
obtained.  This  information  has  now  been  furnished  to  the 
English  Government  by  Dr.  Pelikan,  in  an  official  reply  to  Mr. 
Radcliffe's  report  The  substance  of  this  reply  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Public  Health  section  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  its  late  meeting,  and  we  are  now  enabled,  through 
the  couitesy  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Governm^ii 
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Board,    to  lay  fhe  more    important  portions   of  Dr.  Pelitan's 
rejoinder  before  our  readers. 

The  cholera  epidemic  in  1869-71,  according  to  Dr.  Pelikan, 
originated  &om  the  small  remnants  of  the  preceding  epidemic 
of  1866-66,  T^hich  penetrated  into  Russia  from  the  south-west. 
In  the  winter  of  1866-67  the  cholera  epidemic  prevailed  in  a 
mild  form  in  the  western  zone  of  Bussia.  On  the  approach* 
however,  of  warm  weather  it  increased  in  violence,  and  in  some 
provinces  it  reached  somewhat  considerable  dimensions.  In 
1867  the  epidemic  was  principally  concentrated  in  tlie  south- 
west provinces  of  Bussia.     The  epidemic  lasted  till  1868. 

In  1868  cholera  existed  in  the  form  of  a  local  epidemic  of 
limited  extent  only  in  the  province  of  Kief,  namely,  only  in  the 
two  villages  of  Velikaya-Eostofka  and  Sologubooka,  in  the 
district  of  Liporets,  when  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  August  there  were  only  seventy  cases  of  cholera,  of  which 
twenty-nine  proved  fatal.  In  the  other  districts  of  the  province 
of  Kief,  only  isolated  cases  of  cholera  occurred.  According  to 
official  data,  the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  province  of  Kief 
was  eighty-three,  and  that  of  deaths  tliirty-five. 

Isolated  cases  of  cholera  occurred  principally  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer,  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  Bussia,  but  they 
were  considered  by  medical  men  to  be  only  cases  of  sporadic 
cholera  {Cholera  nostras).  The  greater  number  of  such  cases 
were  observed  at  St.  Petersburg  (cases  eighty-eight,  deaths 
forty-two),  and  in  Moscow  (cases  forty-seven,  deaths  fourteen). 
In  general,  however,  cases  of  sporadic  cholera  {Cholera  nostras) 
occurred  more  frequently  in  the  western  zone  of  Bussia^  where 
the  number  of  cases  was  400,  and  that  of  deaths  130  ;  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  central  and  eastern  zones  of  the 
Empire  being  only  150  and  28. 

In  1869,  cases  of  cholera  began  to  appear  at  Kief  from  the 
spring,  namely,  from  the  28th  May,  when  a  private  of  the  46tii 
Dnieper  Eegiment  was  attacked  by  the  disease  in  camp.  On 
the  29th  June  a  regimental  servant  belonging  to  the  Kief 
Artillery  was  seized  with  the  disease;  and  on  the  25th  July 
a  woman  of  Kief,  called  Ardotia  Vitughina,  was  similarly- 
attacked.  Between  the  31st  July  and  the  13th  August,  two 
gunsmiths,  who  had  arrived  at  Kief  from  the  Ijef  works,  in  the 
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province  of  Viatka,  and  two  women  belonging  to  the  family  of 
another  gunsmith,  likewise  from  the  province  of  Viatka,  were 
attacked  by  cholera ;  and  on  the  20th  August  a  woman  from 
Briansk,  who  had  come  to  Kief  on  a  pilgrimage,  took  the  disease. 
All  these  cases  terminated  fatally  on  the  same  day,  or  on  the  next 
day,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera.  From  the  24th  August 
cases  began  to  occur  daily  at  Kief;  but  as  they  were  confined 
exclusively  to  persons  who  lived  under  sanitary  conditions 
so  unfavourable  as  to  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce 
sporadic  cholera,  the  epidemical  character  of  the  disease  was  not 
defined  until  after  it  had  attacked  consecutively  several  persons 
who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  living  under  good  sanitary  conditions. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  cholera  epidemic  was 
extremely  inconsiderable  at  Kief,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
concourse  of  pilgrims  from  the  various  provinces  of  Eussia,  and 
notwithstanding  also  that  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  the 
worst  possible  sanitary  conditions.  The  total  number  of  persons 
who  were  attacked  by  cholera  at  Kief  in  1869  was  263,  while 
the  number  of  deaths  was  152.  Such  a  feeble  diffusion  of  the 
epidemic,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  its  retention, 
caused  many  Russian  medical  men  to  consider  the  prevalent 
disease  to  be  not  Asiatic  cholera  {Cholera  Asiatica  Ejpidemica), 
but  European  cholera  {Cholera  nostras).  But  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  disease  and  its  consecutive  appearance  in  the  town 
of  Oral  (where  from  the  15th  November  to  the  27th  January, 
1870,  the  number  of  cholera  cases  was  407,  and  that  of  deaths 
224),  and  later  in  the  winter  of  1870  at  Moscow,  very  clearly 
showed  its  character,  and  proved  that  the  medical  men  of  Kief 
had  been  right  when  they  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  Asiatic 
cholera.  In  other  localities  the  cholera- occurred  either  in  small 
groups  of  cases  and  of  mortality,  or  in  entirely  isolated  cases,  so 
that,  inclusive  of  the  epidemics  in  the  provinces  of  Kief  and 
Oral,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  cholera  in  Russia  in  the  year 
1869  was  barely  911,  and  that  of  deaths  510.  The  relative 
position  of  the  localities  attacked  by  cholera  in  1869  to  that  of 
the  localities  which  were  seized  in  1867  and  1868,  and  the 
further  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  1870,  very  clearly  showed  . 
that  its  progress  was  from  west  to  east. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of   the    prevalence  of,  and 
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mortality  from,  cholera    in    Russia    during   the    five    years, 
1867-71 :— 

Cases.  Deaths. 

1867 88,882  18,609 

1868 88  85 

1869 911  510 

1870 20,140  9,446 

1871 805,929  116,981 

Of  the  relation  of  cholera  in  Kief  in  1869  to  cholera  prevail- 
ing contemporaneously  in  Persia,  Dr.  Pelikan  simply  observes, 
that  the  infected  localities  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  immense  space  entirely  free  from  cholera,  the  idea  of  any 
genetic  connection  between  the  epidemics  which  visited  these 
localities  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground. 

We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  simply  reproducing 
the  data  upon  which  Dr.  Pelikan's  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  present  diffusion  of  cholera  in  Europe  has  been  founded. 


ON   THE    KELATIVE   POWER    OF    CERTAIN 
ANTISEPTIC  AGENTS. 

ly  the  recently  published  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  (voL  xiiL),  Surgeon-Major  O'Neal  gives  the  results 
of  an  experimental  inquiiy  into  the  relative  power  of  some 
reputed  antiseptic  agents.  The  experiments  were  made  upon 
a  standard  test-fluid  prepared  by  infusing  lean'beef  in  warm 
distilled  water,  the  infusion  being  carefully  filtered  to  get  rid  of 
the  fat,  and  used  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state.  This  test-fluid  was 
easily  managed;  and  it  could  readily  be  obtained  at  all  times  of 
the  same  strength  of  organic  matter.  This  strength  was  deter- 
mined by  measuring  accurately  a  quantity  of  the  filtered  infu- 
sion from  a  burette  into  a  platinum  vessel,  evaporating  the  fluid, 
weighing  the  residue,  incinerating  this,  and  again  weighing. 
The  infusion  was  always  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
dilution,  and  the  amount  of  oiganic  matter  being  ascertained 
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in  the  manner  above  stated,  a  single  calculation  gave  the 
quantity  of  distilled  water  necessary  to  be  added  to  each  sepa- 
rate infusion,  in  order  to  dilute  all  to  one  uniform  standard  of 
0*5  grammes  of  organic  matter  to  100  c.c.  of  water. 

A  quantity  of  the  agent  to  be  experimented  on  was  next 
weighed,  dissolved  in  an  accurately-measured  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  passed  from  a  burette,  in  the  necessary 
quantities,  into  a  series  of  clean,  wide-mouthed  glass  jars.  To 
each  of  these  were  added  a  definite  quantity  of  the  beef  infu- 
sion. Where  the  agent  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water, 
the  quantities  required  were  separately  weighed,  made  into  a 
paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  beef  infusion.  One  of  the  jars 
contained  beef  infusion  alone  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  whole  were  then  placed  in  a  press  in  the  laboratory, 
freely  exposed  to  air,  and  to  a  moderate  light ;  but  not  at  all 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  sim.  All  the  antiseptics  experi- 
mented upon  were  thus  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  temperature.  A  self-registering 
thermometer  was,  however,  left  in  the  press,  and  the  results  of 
its  readings  recorded.  The  contents  of  each  glass  were  examined 
daily  by  a  microscope  with  a  power  of  one-eighth,  the  obser- 
vations noted,  and  the  results  condensed  in  Table  A. 

A  preliminary  experiment  was  made  with  the  following 
agents,  namely : — 1,  thymol ;  2,  zylol ;  3,  chloride  of  calcium ; 
4,  sodium  chlorate ;  5,  potassium  chlorate ;  6,  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
7,  fuagnesium  chloride ;  8,  calcium  bi-sulphite ;  9,  chloralum ; 
10,  chloride  of  aluminium;  11,  chloride  of  zinc  ;  12,  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  ;  13,  sulphate  of  copper;  15,  bi-sulphite  of 
sodium;  16,  carbolic  acid;  17,  bi-chromate  of  potassium. 

The  result  of  tins  experiment  was  to  show  that  the  first 
eight  had  little  or  no  power,  and  they  were  therefore  dis- 
missed from  further  consideration,  after  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  had  been  confirmed  by  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment The  two  first  agents,  thymol  and  zylol,  were  tried 
because  they  were  at  the  time  used  in  Dublin,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  small-pox.  They  had  the  reputation  obtained  from 
Germany,  of  being  powerful  remedial  agents  in  this  disease 
through  exercising  an  antiseptic  influence  on  the  blood.    Their 
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use  was,  however,  shortly  discontinued,  as  they  were  found  to» 
be  of  no  practical  value. 

During  the  course  of  the  observations  it  became  manifest  that 
the  progress  of  decomposition  might,  for  the  consideration  of 
comparative  practical  value  of  the  several  agents,  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  stages,  namely  : — 

1.  Ftom  the  commencement  of  the  experiment^  to  the  obser^ 
vance  of  the  first  animalcule  in  independent  motion. 

2.  From  this  point  to  the  existence  of  bacteria,  &c.,  in 
abundance. 

3.  From  the  latter  point  to  the  first  perception  of  a  putrescent 
smell. 

4.  To  the  point  when  the  specimen  became  so  oflFensive  as  to 
require  to  be  thrown  away, 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  stages  are  distinctly  marked; 
on  the  contrary,  the  decomposing  fluid  passes  gradually,  and 
more  or  less  slowly,  from  one  to  another.  They  are,  however, 
held  to  be  useful  in  considering  the  value  of  antiseptic  agents  in 
the  different  objects  for  which  they  are  used — ^medical,  surgical, 
and  sanitary. 

In  medicine  these  agents  are  administered  internally,  with 
the  object  of  exercising,  after  absorption  into  the  circula- 
tion, an  antiseptic  influence  on  the  blood,  as  in  the  case  of 
thymol  and  zylol  for  small-pox,  and  sulphites  by  Professor  Polli 
in  various  diseases.  But  these  experiments  appear  to  show 
that  even  in  the  proportions  of  equal  parts  of  the  agent  to 
organic  matter,  they  do  not  altogether  prevent  the  development 
of  animalculae,  and  cause  one  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  system  an  amount  of  any  antiseptic  sufficiently 
large  to  bear  to  the  organic  matter  of  the  blood,  such  a  propor- 
tion as  would  exercise  any  material  influence  on  disease  germs 
contained  in  it. 

A  different  conclusion  may  be  drawn  when  the  agent  is  used 
externally.  In  the  case  of  carbolic  acid,  for  example,  animalcule 
were  not  abundant  before  the  ninth  day  in  the  experiment  in 
which  it  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twelve.  When 
employed  as  a  lotion  to  an  ulcer  or  wound,  the  decomposable 
matter  against  ^which  it  would  have  to  contend  would  be  the 
organic  matter  contained  in  the  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the- 
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uker,  and  however  weak  the  lotion  might  be,  it  is  probable  that 
the  amount  of  cacbolic  acid  actually  applied  would  be  much 
gceater  than  that  of  the  organic  matter.  These  experiment.^,' 
t^aberefore,  whilst  seeming  to  show  that  carbolic,  aeid  is  not/  ft 
vesy  useful  a^nt  for  sanitary  purposes^  do  not  at  all  affect  its 
character  as  a  direct  local  application  in  surgical  practice. 

Intermediate  between  these  ia  the  case  in  which  an  agent  i& 
administered  internally,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  direct 
local  action.  Sulphate  of  copper,  when  used  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  twelve,  retards  decomposition  so  that  animalculae  do 
not  become  abundant  before  the  fifth  day,  and  smell  is  not 
perceived  before  the  twenty-first  day.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
beneficial  influence  of  this  agent  in  the  diarrhoea  of  typhoid 
fever  is  not  confined  merely  to  its  action  as  an  astringent ;  but 
b  due  also  to  its  antiseptic  qualities.  Acting  as  a  direct  pre- 
ventative of  decomposition  in  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  it 
removes  or  lessens  the  amount  of  septic  matter  liable  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  canaL 

The  action  of  the  agents  experimented  upon  are,  however, 
mainly  considered  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

It  appeared  practically  impossible  to  employ  any  of  the 
agents  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  in  such  proportions  as  would 
altogether  prevent  the  development  of  animalcule,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  consider  their  relative  value  when  used  in 
proportions  in  which  they,  would  prevent  the  development  of 
animalculse  in  abundance  for  a  given  period,  say  ten  days ;  and 
again  in  which  they  would  prevent  putrescent  smell  for  the 
same  period 

In  all  the  experiments,  animalculse  having  distinct  (however 
feeble)  motion  were  observed  to  be  present  on  the  second  day. 
This  was  distinctly  ascertained,  by  repeated  trials,  to  be  the 
case,  even  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  agents,  bi-chromate  of 
potassium.     In  the  light  of  these  experiments — 

Chloralum  appears  to  be  an  agent  of  little  power,  as  when 
employed  even  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  one  part  to  two  of 
organic  matter,  animalculse  became  abundant  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  putrescent  smeU  commenced  on  the  seventh.  Its  price 
is  low,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  compensate  for  its  want.  • 
of  power. 
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Chloride  of  Aluminium.— In  the  experiment  with  this  agent, 
animal  culae  became  abundant,  before  the  tenth  day,  in  those 
containing  six  parts  of  organic  matter,  and  putrescent  smell 
in  those  containing  eight  parts.  In  the  proportions  of  one, 
two,  and  four,  fungi  were  developed  in  great  abundance,  and 
there  was  a  musty  but  not  ofiFensive  odour.  The  agent  is 
expensive,  and  of  no  practical  value. 

Chloride  of  Zinc,  —  With  this  agent  animalculae  became 
abimdant  on  the  sixth  day,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two 
of  organic  matter,  and  putrescent  smell  was  observed  on  the 
thirteenth  day,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four.  In  lower 
proportions  fungi  were  abundant  In  addition  to  its  want  of 
power,  this  agent  is  costly. 

Permangan/ite  of  Potassium  appears  to  have  considerable 
power  as  a  deodorant,  but  hardly  any  as  a  germicide.  The 
experiment  lasted  a  month,  and,  though  no  smell  was  observed 
in  those  from  fourteen  parts  of  organic  matter  downwards,  they 
literally  teemed  with  {bacteria,  vibriones,  &c.,  after  the  eighth 
day,  even  in  the  experiments  containing  equal  parts  of  the 
agent  and  organic  matter. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  was  under  observation  for  six  weeks. 
AnimalculsB  became  abundant  on  the  sixteenth  day  in  the 
-experiment  containing  four,  and  smell  was  noted  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  in  that  containing  twelve  parts  ^of  organic  matter. 
Those  containing  a  lesser  amount  remained  free  from  smell 
throughout,  but  fungi  were  developed  abundantly  in  all,  except 
that  containing  equal  parts,  which  remained  free  from  smell 
and  fungi,  showing  only  a  very  few  animalculae  in  feeble 
motion. 

Bi-suljjhite  of  Sodium  is  of  no  value.  In  the  experiment 
•containing  four  parts  of  organic  matter,  animalculaB  were 
Abundant  on  the  fourth  day,  and  putrescent  smell  was  observed 
on  the  tenth.  In  an  equally  short  time  fungi  became  abundant 
in  the  lower  proportions,  and  the  higher  ones  ran  rapidly  into 
putrescence. 

Carbolic  Acid  (Calvert's  No.  2). — In  the  experiment  contain- 
ing eight  parts  of  organic  matter,  animalculse  became  abundant 
on  the  tenth  day,  and  in  that  containing  six  parts  not  till  the 
twenty-third.     Putrescent  smell  was  observed  on  the  twelfth 
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day  in  that  containing  twelve  parts.  There  was  a  very  slight 
development  of  fungus  in  the  one  containing  six  parts,  but  in 
none  of  the  others.  Those  containing  four  parts  and  less  of 
organic  matter  showed,  throughout  the  experiments,  animalculse 
in  distinct  and  tolerably  active  motion,  but  they  never  became 
abundant.  No  fungi  were  formed,  and  no  putrescent  smell  was 
developed. 

Bi'chromate  of  Potassium, — In  the  first  series  of  experiments 
this  agent  was  tried  up  to  thirty  parts  of  organic  matter,  arid 
was  under  observation  for  thirty-nine  days.  The  agent  having 
resisted  up  to  this  point,  a  second  series,  in  higher  proportions, 
was  commenced,  and  was  still  going  on  when  this  paper  was 
written  on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  As  with  all  the  other  agents, 
animalculae  having  distinct  independent  motion  were  observed 
on  the  second  day.  In  the  first  series  these  were  few  and  their 
motion  feeble,  requiring  occasionally  several  examinations  before 
being  satisfactorily  made  out ;  but  in  the  higher  proportions,  in 
the  second  series,  they  became  gradually  more  numerous,  and, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  reached  the 
point  of  abundance  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  developed  slight 
smell  on  the  twenty-first  day.  In  the  experiments  containing 
six  parts  and  less  of  organic  matter  there  was  no  fungus. 
From  this  proportion  upwards  it  gradually  increased,  and 
became  abundant  at  an  ear^y  date  in  the  higher  ones. 

This  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  agents  tried.  It 
appeared  to  be  quite  equal  to  carbolic  acid  in  preventing  the 
development  of  fungi,  and  it  was  much  superior  to  it  and  all 
the  others  in  limiting  (none  of  them  prevent  altogether)  the 
development  of  animalculse.  It  was  also  by  far  the  most 
powerful  as  a  deodorant. 
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I. — Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.^ 

We  have  so  recently  had  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  Dr. 
Parkes'  unrivalled  "Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene"  {Praati^ 
Ucmer,  July  1873),  that  the  publication  of  a  fourth  edition  re* 
quires  only  such  brief  notice  from  us  as  may  suffice  to  indicate 
the  more  important  modifications  which  have  been  made  in  itL 
First,  the  work  has  been  re-arranged  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  Civil 
Medical  OflBicers  of  Health,  as  well  as  for  Army  Medical  OflBceiB. 
In  its  present  form  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  will  find  the 
work  all  that  he  can  desire  as  a  text-book.  Again,  many  chapi- 
ters have  been  re-written,  and  all  have  been  carefuUy  revised,  so 
that  the  work  is  brought  up  fully  to  the  present  state  of  know-* 
ledge.  We  need  not  say  more  to  commend  the  "  Manual "  to 
our  readers. 

II.— Report  on  Hygiene  for  the  Year  1872.' 

Dr.  Parkes'  Eeport  on  Hygiene  for  the  year  1872,  as  customary, 
so  abounds  with  matters  of  interest,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
reviewer  to  deal  with  it.  After  a  summary  on  the  more  impor- 
tant contributions  which  have  been  made  to  hygienic  literature 
at  home  and  abroad  since  his  previous  reports,  Dr.  Parkes  devotes 
his  attention  to  the  following  subjects,  in  the  order  given : — 

1.  Spread  of  the  Sjpecific  Diseases :  Paroxysmal  features ;  en- 
teric fever ;  cholera ;  dengue ;  influenza  of  horses.  2.  Parasitic 
Origin  of  Disease :  Entozoic  diseases ;  fungoid  diseases  ;  bacteroid 
diseases.  Under  the  head  of  paroxysmal  fevers,  instructive 
illustrations  are  given  of  production  of  marsh  fever  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  outlets  of  subsoil  water.     Under  the  head  of 

1  <<  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene,  intended  especially  for  Medical  Officers  of 
the  Army,  and  for  Civil  Medical  Officers  of  Health."  By  Edmund  A.  Parkes, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  &c. 
4th  edition.     Churchill.     8vo.  pp.  672. 

'  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
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enteric  fever  illustrations  of  the  dissemination  of  this  disease 
by  milk  and  by  wat^r,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Ballard  and  others, 
are  discussed.  The  sub-section  on  cholera  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  latest  discussions  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  reference  to  Pettenkofer's  views  on  the  subject. 
Semarkable  examples  are  also  given  of  the  introduction  of 
cholera  by  food,  and  of  its  dissemination  by  drinking  water. 
The  first  section  of  the  report,  that  i-elating  to  specific  diseases, 
terminates  with  a  brief  account  of  dengue,  as  recently  observed 
in  India,  and  a  briefer  account  of  the  late  prevalence  of  influenza 
among  horses  in  North  America.  The  second  section  of  the 
report,  that  relating  to  the  parasitic  origin  of  diseases,  treats 
successively  of  the  diseases  produced  in  man  by  entozoa,  the 
fungoid  origin  of  disease,  and  the  bacteroid  origin  of  disease ;  the 
latter  question  first  considered  in  its  general  aspect,  and  next 
successively  with  regard  to  the  questions  (a)  of  the  specific 
diseases  supposed  to  be  caused  by  bacteria,  and  (6)  of  the  non- 
specific diseases  attributed  to  bacteria. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  report  centres  in  Dr.  Parkes' 
discussion  of  Pettenkofer's  views  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
ground  and  of  fluctuations  of  the  ground- water  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cholera,  and  as  to  the  bacteroid  origin  of  infectious 
diseases. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Parkes'  argument  on  the 
first  of  these  subjects,  and  his  examination  of  the  views  of 
recent  German  writers  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  conclusion  which  Dr.  Parkes  has  himself 
arrived  at  on  the  question.  This  is  stated  in  the  following 
words: — 

**  To  me  it  certainly  appears,  at  the  present  moment,  that  Pettenkofer's  ground 
and  ground-water  theory  is  less  probable  than  it  appeared  to  be  some  years  back. 
That  the  ground  has  an  influence  is  highly  probable,  and  is  in  fact  a  very  old 
opinion  ;  but  when  it  is  seen  how  very  indefinite  even  Pettenkofer's  own  evidence 
is,  and  how  uncertain  are  some  of  the  cases  he  relies  upon,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  enigmatical  spread  of  cholera  has  not  been  cleared  up  by  him. 

**  If  without  presumption  I  may  venture  to  criticise  Pettenkofer's  mode  of 
looking  at  this  subject,  I  should  say  he  has  aUowed  himself  to  be  too  much  im- 
pressed by  the  instances  in  which  cholera  does  not  spread  after  introduction.  In 
attempting  to  explain,  instead  of  simply  admitting  that  we  cannot  yet  explain 
such  cases,  he  has  passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  ascertained  facts,  and  in  so 
doing  appears  to  me  to  have  lost  his  hold  on  what  are  reaUy  truths.    The  view 
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which  looks  ou  the  cholera-poison  as  being  carried  by  men,  and  then  increasing 
and  spreading  more  or  less  in  various  ways,  by  water,  air,  or  food,  according  as  it 
meets  with  favouring  conditions,  is  more  in  accordance  with  facts  than  the  view 
which  assumes  that  two  unknown  quantities  must  be  brought  together  in  order 
to  evolve  a  third. 

'*  One  point  may  be  noticed  in  this  discussion,  the  unhesitating  belief  of  all 
parties  (Kiichenmeister,  Sander,  and  Pettenkofer)  that  cholera  is  spread  only  by 
human  intercourse.  With  them  this  point  has  passed  out  of  the  circle  of  con- 
troversy :  they  consider  it  settled.  The  views  of  Bryden,  interesting  as  they  are 
to  them,  have  apparently  made  no  impression  ;  and  the  wind-driven  theory  of 
cholera  spread  has  found  no  acceptance  at  their  hands." 

In  regard  to  the  bacteroid  origin  of  infectious  diseases,  Dr. 
Parkes  holds,  from  a  revisal  of  the  observations  which  had 
been  made  during  the  year  he  had  under  examination,  that  we 
"  must  yet  hesitate  before  considering  "  the  parasitic  theory  of 
infectious  diseases  has  been  established.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  Dr.  Parkes'  observations  on  the  specific  diseases 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  bacteria  : — 

"As  regards  cholera,  the  careful  observations  of  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham, 
in  Calcutta,  seem  to  have  disproved  the  possibility  of  either  fungi  or  bacteria 
being  the  cause  of  cholera. 

<<  Very  different  is  the  case  of  some  other  diseases,  if  the  observations  of  several 
observers,  and  especially  of  Professors  Coze  and  Feltz,  of  Strasburg,  may  be 
trusted.  They  assert  that  in  the  blood  of  septicamia,  typhoid  fevers,  and  puer- 
peral  fever,  there  is  present  a  linked  or  chained  bacterium,  which  they  term  (after 
Dujardin)  Bacterium  caUnula,  and  they  believe  that  the  growth  of  these  bacteria 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  these  diseases ;  indeed  they  go  further,  and  assert  '  that 
every  infectious  substance  is  of  bacteriferous  nature,'  although  thie  form  of  the 
bacteria  is  diflferent  in  smaU-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles  from  what  it  is  in 
typhoid.  The  activity  and  specifity  (to  coin  a  word)  of  bacteria  arise,'  they 
conceive,  not  because  they  are  the  caniers  of  a  special  soluble  principle,  but  from 
the  rapidity  of  their  multiplication  ]  the  form  and  size  of  the  bacteria  depend  on 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  reproduced  and  multiplied.  The  various  phenomena  of 
the  infectious  diseases  are  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  pathological  localisation, 
and  these  localisations  arise  from  the  rapid  growth  of  bacteria  ;  from  the  detritus 
formed  from  them  when  dead ;  from  the  leucocytes  which  are  often  simul- 
taneously developed  in  excess,  and  from  fibrillary  deposits  of  fibrine. 

**  ITie  authors  attempt  to  prove  these  assertions  (which,  if  correct,  would  largely 
modify  our  views  of  infectious  diseases)  by  microscopic  examination,  by  experi- 
ments, and  by  clinical  observations.  The  diseases  treated  of  are  pyaemia  and  sep- 
ticsemia,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  puerperal  fever. 
They  distinguish  between  septicemia  from  pyaemia,  as  is  now  usuaUy  done, 
though  the  two  are  often  mixed. 

''With  respect  to  septicaemia,  the  authors  showed,  in  1866,  that  the  blood  of 
animals  infected  with  a  poisonous  liquid  is  itself  infectious,  and  that  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  are  ^en  altered,  and  ^multitude  of  bacteria,  &c.,  exist,  and 
that  in  successive  inoculations  death  ensues  more  and  more  rapidly,  so  that  the 
infectious  element  seems  to  gain  in  activity  as  it  passes  through  the  same  organ- 
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isms.  They  now  snpporl  these  operations  by  namerons  experiments  on  rabbits, 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  strongly  confirmatory  of  those  made  by  Bordon-Sander- 
son,  and  presently  to  be  recorded.  Passing  over  the  changes  they  describe  in  the 
red  globules,  in  the  white  cells,  and  in  the  fibrine  (fibrillary  deposits),  and  refer- 
ring only  to  the  infusoria,  they  found  always  single,  double,  or  multiple  cor- 
puscles, usually  in  chains,  but  looking  like  little  worms.  Sometimes  they  saw 
t^e  whole  element  with  its  greyish  or  slightly  yellowish  colour ;  sometimes 
merely  a  pale  or  blackish  point  (according  to  the  illumination),  which  was  owing 
to  an  element  seen  from  above,  and  presenting  one  end ;  these  points  measured 
•0016  mms.,  the  complete  elements  *004  to  *02  mms.  in  length  and  '066  mms.  in 
thickness.  They  had  little  activity,  and  resembled  bacteria  rather  than  vibrionea. 
They  die  in  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  lungs.  The  cause  of  death  in  sep* 
ticcemia  is  considered  to  be  a  profound  alteration  of  the  blood,  tending  to^  but  not 
usually  reaching  putridity,  and  induced  by  the  countless  myriads  of  bacteridia. 

"In  pyaemia  there  is  also  often  the  presence  of  bacteria,  but  because  there  is 
usually  coincident  septicsemia,  there  is  in  addition  or  alone  numerous  embolisms 
arising  from  substances  introduced  mechanically  into  the  circulation  (pus,  white 
globules,  substances  from  inflamed  veins),  and  these  may  exist  without  any  bac* 
teria.    The  authors  thus  draw  a  broad  line  between  the  two  affections. 

"In  typhoid  fever,  experiments  were  made  with  blood  taken  from  human  typhoid 
patients  and  ii^ected  into  the  blood  of  rabbits ;  an  infectious  disease  (with  impli- 
cation of  Peyer's  patches)  was  given  to  the  rabbits,  whose  blood  was  able  to  com- 
municate the  disease  to  other  rabbits.  The  dried  and  powdered  blood  of  an 
infected  rabbit  preserved  its  power  to  produce  infection  for  more  than  a  year.  In 
the  blood  of  men  and  rabbits  there  were  (in  addition  to  alterations  in  the  red  and 
also  laifiely  in  the  white  globules)  a  great  number  of  bacteria,  smaller  in  size  than  * 
in  the  septic«emic  blood ;  they  were  often  divided,  as  in  septicflemia,  into  three, 
four,  or  five  segments  (B,  aUemila), 

"The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  typhoid  blood  seems  to  be  com- 
plete, but  it  is,  of  course,  still  an  open  question  whether  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
typhoid  fever,  and  it  even  appears  from  some  of  the  post-mortem  histories  that 
bacteria  were  not  always  found  in  the  blood.  The  examinations  of  typhoid  blood 
during  life  appear  also  to  have  been  very  few  in  number. 

"  With  regard  to  small-pox,  the  observations  of  Chaveau  and  Sanderson  hav« 
proved  that  the  infectious  property  resides  in  the  solid  glistening  particles* 
Whether  these  glistening  particles  are  bacteroid  or  not  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Beale,  their  discoverer  (in  1865),  considers  that  in  vaccine  lymph  they  consist 
'of  a  peculiar  kind  of  living  matter,  the  smallest  particle  of  which,  when  sup- 
plied with  its  proper  pabulum,  will  grow  and  multiply.'  Variolous  pus  contains 
similar  particles,  and  in  both  cases  they  are  portions  of  bioplastic  matter.  Dr. 
F.  Cohn  has  now  convinced  himself  that  these  particles  are  '  living  uni-cellular 
organisms  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  so-called  globular  or  sphere  bacteria' 
{Kugel  bacUrien),  The  authority  of  Ferdinand  Cohn  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is 
so  great  that  it  would  seem  we  must  admit  that  the  small  points  described  first  by 
Beale  are  really  bacteria ;  at  the  same  time  Beale  has  worked  with  such  high 
powers  and  is  so  expert  in  these  investigations,  that  a  further  inquixy  may  per- 
haps still  be  demanded  before  Cohn's  view  is  definitely  admitted. 

"  Coze  and  Feltz  state  that  they  found  articulated  bactcoia  in  immense  quan« 
titles  in  the  blood  of  the  human  subject  attacked  with  small-pox,  and  on  in- 
jecting this  blood  into  rabbits,  they  produced  feverishness  and  bacteria  similar 
to  those  in  the  variolous  blood  which  were  found  in  the  rabbit's  blooil.  In 
variolous  blood  they  have  aldo  found  roimd  globules  armed  with  points,  which 
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they  consider  to  bo  bacteria  fixed  to  a  globule.  They  also  noticed  many  tJe- 
posits  of  fibrine,  aA  in  typhoid  fever.  The  kind  of  bacteria,  they  state,  resembled 
the  B.  bacillus  of  Pasteur  and  the  B,  Urmo  of  MUller,  and  are  quite  di£Fercnt  in 
aspect  from  those  of  septicaemia  and  enteric  fever.  As  in  septicaemia,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  virus  through  successive  rabbits  seemed  to  heighten  the  virulence 
of  the  poison. 

"  In  scarlet  fever  blood  these  authors  have  also  found  bacteria  which,  when 
transported  into  the  system  of  rabbits,  largely  increased  in  size.  In  man  their 
length  was  '0006  mms ,  and  their  breadth  "0002  mms.  ;  in  the  rabbit  they  were 
eight  times  as  big.  The  li^ection  of  human  scarlatinal  blood  into  rabbits  pro- 
duced a  fatal  feverish  disease. 

"  In  measles,  extremely  small  and  mobile  bacteria  were  found,  Jbut  the  blood  of 
measles  was  not  toxic  to  rabbits.  The  authors  state  that  the  blood  taken  from 
the  part  of  the  skin  covered  with  eruptions  contains  many  more  bacteridia  than 
the  blood  taken  from  the  sound  part  of  the  skin,  and  believe  therefore  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  eruption  and  the  number  of  bacteroid  elements  ;  in 
other  words,  we  presume  that  they  mean  to  affirm  a  great  local  development  of 
bacteria  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin. 

**  In  the  blood  of  puerperal  fever,  the  authors  found  (in  all  infectious  diseases) 
the  following  changes ;  deformed  red  globules,  augmentation  of  leucocytes,  fibril- 
lary deposits  of  fibrine  and  chains  of  bacteria,  and  the  same  characters  were  found 
in  the  blood  of  rabbits  poisoned  with  injection  of  puerperal  fever. 

"  The  observations  of  Coze  and  Feltz  on  septicemia  are  strongly  supported 
by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Burdon -Sanderson  and  Klein,  and  by  the  obscfT- 
vations  of  Klebs,  of  Davaine,  and  several  others.  Sanderson  and  Klein  have 
found  bacteria  in  septicaemic  and  pyremic  blood,  and  have  also  confirmed  in 
another  way  the  curious  observation  of  Coze  and  Feltz,  that  by  successive  inocu- 
lations the  virus  increases  in  intensity.  If  a  pysemic  fluid  is  transferred  to  the 
peritoneum  of  a  guinea-pig,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  couple  of  da^'s, 
and  is  then  introduced  into  another  animal,  its  toxic  power  has  so  increased  that 
it  has  acquired  the  most  deadly  activity.  *A11  such  extremely  active  liquids 
were  crowded  with  bacteria  of  a  peculiar  character,  the  increased  number  of 
wliich  seemed  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  toxic  properties.* 

**Dr.  Sanderson  believes  that  bacteria  'afford  a  characteristic,  by  "which  we 
may  distinguish  the  products  of  infective  inflammations  from  those  which  are 
non- infective,  and  that  their  number  aflbrds  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  infec- 
tivenesR.*  Dr.  Sanderson,  however,  believes,  from  actual  experiment,  that  the 
ordinary  bacteria  of  puti-efaction  have  no  toxic  action,  and  he  is  not  prepared  at 
present  to  say  that  the  bacteria  of  septicaemia  are  the  toxic  agents  ;'  he  regards 
them  as  the  inhabitants  of  infective  fluids,  and  as  very  probable  can'iers  of 
infection. 

"  The  work  of  Klebs,  which  is  based  on  observations  in  Carlsruhe  during  the 
war  of  1870-71,  is  remaitable  in  various  surgical  aspects,  but  in  none  more  than 
in  the  statements  made  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  death  after  wounds.  He  notices 
(p.  105  «/  scq.)  that  the  differences  in  the  amount  and  fatality  of  wound-fevers 
and  pyaemia  and  septiciemia  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  physical  conditien  of  the 
pus,  for  it  is  of  all  kinds  of  fineness  and  coarseness.  A  fine  microscopic  examina- 
tion has  convinced  Klebs  that  the  cause  of  secondary  pus  formation  lies  in  the 
presence  of  *  putrefaction  fungi'  (Fiiulnisspilzen),  which  he  terms  microsporon 
septicum.  He  confirms  entirely  the  statements  of  Recklinghausen  and  Waldeyer, 
and  though  he  does  not  allude  to  him,  his  observations  seem  confirmatory  of  those 
of  Lister.     The  method  in  which  it  is  sought  to  prove  that  this  parasite  is  a  pus 
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and  fever-making  cause  is  twofold  ;  an  anatomical  and  a  physiological.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  the  microscopic  examinations  showed  bacteria,  yibriones,  and 
monads  in  almost  all  eases  of  wonnd-secretions ;  the  bacteria  are  often  motion- 
less, rod-like  bodies,  often  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long-jointed  fibres ; 
there  were  also  nnmerons  microspores,  that  is,  extraordinarily  small  glistening 
particles,  either  fi'ee,  and  then  having  oscillatory  movement,  or  in  groups 
(zooglsaa-form),  or  in  chaplets.  These  bodies  are  found  in  good  as  well  as  bad 
pus,  but  are  sometimes  wanting  in  good  pns.  These  parasites  are,  Elebs  thinks, 
the  same  as  those  described  by  Hueter  and  Tommassi  in  the  diphtheritis  of  fresh 
wounds.  Commencing  in  the  secretion  on  the  outer  surface,  the  parasites  attach 
themselves  to  the  soft  parts,  and  colonise  there,  and  form  zoogleea-masses,  just  as 
they  may  be  artificially  grown  on  the  mesentery  of  the  frog.  The  colonies  extend 
themselves  on  all  sides,  unless  they  meet  with  a  cleft,  which  interposes  a  ehasm 
or  produces  mechanical  compression,  which  destroys  them.  They  destroy  the 
surface  in  this  way,  and  then  they  penetrate  into  the  lymph  and  blood-vessels, 
and  get  to  the  inner  organs.  Sometimes  they  eat  through  the  wall  of  a  vessel 
from  outer  to  inner  coat,  and,  getting  into  the  vessel,  cause  coagulation.  Of  the 
parasite,  many  penetrate  into  soft  tissues,  which  they  easily  destroy,  though  the 
hard  bones  and  tendons  resist  them.  They  penetrate  into  the  interstices  of  the 
loose  connective  tissues  either  directly,  or  are  assisted  by  those  forces  which  aid 
in  moving  the  lymph.  This  latter  mode  is  very  important.  When  the  parasite 
passes  into  the  connecting  tissue  interspaces  the  permanent  cells  are  destroyed  ' 
by  the  mechanical  pressure,  but  in  the  spaces  are  found  wandered  white  cells  ; 
the  parasites  pass  into  these  wandering  cells  (which  have  come  from  the  wound 
surfaces  apparently,  and  contain  often  hsematoidin),  and  then  are  traced  into  the 
lymphatic  glands.  A  general  infection  of  the  system  occurs  very  slowly  in  this 
manner,  and  the  spread  of  the  parasite-holding  cells  beyond  the  lymphatic 
glands  is  very  difficult  to  prove.  The  parasite  arrives  in  the  muscles  from  the 
connective  tissue  spaces  ;  then  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the 
spaces  between  them  are  widened,  and  neighbouring  fluids  arc  drawn  by  aspira- 
tion into  the  spaces  ;  in  the  succeeding  period  of  muscular  relaxation  the  solid 
particles  in  the  fluid  are  not  driven  out  again  ;  then  occurs  the  well-known 
interstitial  myositis  and  pus  building. 

**The  general  infection  of  the  body  arises  most  commonly  by  the  infection  of 
the  blood,  and  jbhe  transference  to  various  parts  ;  the  little  thromboses  which  are 
found  behind  the  valves  in  the  veins  are  caused  by  the  adherence  of  the  micro- 
spores to  the  walls,  by  their  colonisation  and  growth  there,  and  by  the  irritation 
and  pouring  out  of  a  fibrino-plastic  substance  on  the  walls,  a  coagulating  influence 
is  exerted  on  the  blood,  and  perhaps  also  the  anti-coagulating  influence  of  the 
walls  pointed  out  by  Briicke  is  removed.  These  thromboses  may  remain  and 
often  form  pus.  Then  the  oi^ns  sufler,  the  lungs  especially,  from  the  mechanical 
arrest  of  numerous  solid  parts,  or  sometimes  from  coagula  in  the  vessels. 

"  Elebs  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the  thrombosis  and  coagulation  in 
the  lung  vessels  in  septicaemia,  and  then  passes  to  the  hepatic  abscesses,  which 
seldom  arise  from  emboli,  but  from  the  distribution  of  the  microspores  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  which  are  distended,  press  on  the  liver  cells,  and  destroy  them. 
Klebs  concludes  that  the  opinion  which  looks  upon  these  parasitic  elements  as 
merely  unessential  and  accidental  attendants  of  suppuration  and  inflammation 
must  be  given  up,  as  complete  proof  has  been  obtained  that  the  local  mycosis 
precedes  these  processes.  But  in  addition,  Drs.  Zahn  and  Tiegel  have  succeeded 
in  filtering  the  parasitic  masses.  The  clear  fluid  caused  heavy  but  transient  fever, 
but  never  caused  local  suppurations ;  the  same  fluids  containing  the  parasites 
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caused  extraordinarily  widespread  suppurations.     Zahn's   experiments   have, 
however,  been  doubted. 

''  Finally,  in  the  splenic  apoplexy,  or  carbuncular  diseases  (Milz-brand)  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  in  which  bacteria  were  discovered  by  Branell,  Davaine,  and  others,  it 
has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  V.  Grimm,  of  St  Petersburg,  that  no  bacteria  were 
found  in  the  blood  during  life.  But  this  has  been  contradicted  in  a  note  by  Dr. 
Semmer,  of  Dorpat,  who  not  only  from  his  own  observations,  but  from  those  of 
Unterberger,  in  Dorpat,  and  Nayorski,  in  St.  Petersburg,  entirely  confirms 
Branell's  statement  of  the  constancy  of  the  occurrence  of  these  bacteridia  in  the 
blood  of  carbuncular  disease." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.^Parkes'  important  annual 
reports  on  the  progress  of  hygiene  are  not  published  in  a 
separate  form. 
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CiNCHONA-BARK  and  quinia  are  univerflally  allowed  to  be  anti- 
periodic,  antiseptic,  and  antiphlogistic.  The  first  of  these 
adjectives  denotes  their  specific  influence  over  the  fevers  and 
other  morbid  states  caused  by  the  paludal  miasm ;  the  second, 
their  curative  virtue  in  septic  conditions  of  the  blood;  the 
third,  their  power  to  restrain  the  migration  of  the  colourless 
blood-corpuscles  from  the  vessels,  and  thereby  to  arrest,  or  at 
any  rate  to  control,  the  violence  of  suppurative  inflammation. 

These  properties  rest  on  evidence  gathered  at  the  bed-side. 
No  soonei,  however,  do  we  quit  the  ground  of  clinical  observa- 
tion than  our  footing  becomes  insecure.  What  is  the  nexus 
between  these  therapeutic  virtues?  Do  they  depend  on  the 
same  or  on  difi^erent  properties  of  the  alkaloid  ?  There  are  two 
ways  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  this  problem.  One,  by  in- 
quiring into  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  over  which  bark 
exerts  a  salutary  power,  and  tracing  some  common  factor  in  all 
of  them  which  the  drug  may  be  supposed  to  influence.    The 
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other,  by  studying  the  action  of  the  drug  analytically,  by 
investigating  its  effect  on  the  simple  processes  of  which  the 
complex  whole  we  term  "disease"  consists. 

The  present  is  a  contribution  to  the  latter  branch  of  the 
inquiry.  The  antiseptic  action  of  the  four  chief  alkaloids  of 
the  cinchona-bark  is  studied  experimentally,  and  compared 
with  their  controlling  power  over  the  migratory  movements 
of  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles.  The  area  of  comparison  is 
extended  to  include  several  other  substances  whose  precise 
relation  to  the  cinchona  alkaloids  is  stiU  under  discussion. 
The  results  bear  primarily  on  the  antiseptic,  and  what  I  have 
termed  the  antiphlogistic  properties  of  quinia  and  its  con- 
geners. Indirectly,  they  touch  on  the  question  of  their  anti- 
periodic  virtues. 

The  question  of  the  antiseptic  efl&cacy  of  quinia  has  grown 
much  in  importance  of  late  years.  Septicoemia,  some  of  the 
specific  fevers,  the  doctrines  concerning  the  material  vehicle  of 
contagion,  the  part  played  by  bacteroid  organisms  in  relapsing 
fever,  are  all  connected  with  the  question  of  antiseptic  medica- 
tion: Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  ascribe  intermittent 
fever  to  tha  agency  of  zymotic  organisms,  and  to  account  for 
the  antiperiodic  power  of  quinia  by  its  action  upon  them.  Un- 
fortunately, no  such  organisms  have  yet  been  shown  to  exist  in 
the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  the  effects  of  marsh  mias- 
mata ;  and  even  the  A  priori  probability  of  the  theory  has  to 
contend  against  a  host  of  adverse  clinical  facts.  However  fhe 
question  may  ultimately  be  decided,  it  is  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  any  parity  between  the  antiseptic  and  the 
antiperiodic  properties  of  drugs. 

In  judging  of  experimental  results,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  action  of  the  drugs  in  the  blood  is  identical 
with  their  action  in  the  laboratory.  From  a  similarity  of  phy- 
siological action,  we  may  justly  anticipate  some  analogy  of 
therapeutic  effect ;  from  their  quantitative  equivalency  outside 
the  body,  we  may  infer  a  like  equivalency  when  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  current  of  the  circulation ;  but  repeated  failuiOB 
have  shown  that  we  may  go  no  further, — that  we  cannot  be 
certain  how  far  their  mode  of  operation  is  the  same  in  the  two 
cases. 
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I.  The  Antiseptic  Action  of  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids  and 

SOME  OF  THEIR  CONGENEES. 

The  singular  freedom  from  decay  enjoyed  by  all  the  varieties 
of  cinchona  bark  must  have  been  noticed  by  pharmaceutists 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  permanence  of  decoctions  and 
infusions  of  bark,  as  compared  e,g,  with  those  of  quassia,  forces 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  dispenser.  It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  that  the  antiseptic 
qualities  of  bark  were  experimentally  investigated.  In  the 
Fhilosaphical  Transactions  for  1750,  there  is  a  paper  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  entitled  "Some  Experiments  on  Substances 
resisting  Putrefaction,"  giving  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
comparative  antiseptic  power  of  a  variety  of  substances,  in- 
cluding "  the  Bark."  The  author  exposed  bits  of  meat,  steeped 
in  solutions  or  decoctions  of  the  antiseptics  employed,  to  a 
temperature  of  94** — 104^*  F.  for  several  days,  and  noted  the 
kind  and  degree  of  putrefactive  change  which  they  underwent. 
His  observations  are  reduced  to  a  common  standard,  viz.  the 
antiseptic  power  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  of  known 
strength. 

These  experiments  laboured  under  several  disadvantages ;  the 
true  nature  of  putrefactive  decay  was  still  unknown,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  part  played  by  bacteria;  the  substances 
employed  were  not  chemically  pure;  and  the  sense  of  smell,  as  a 
test  of  decomposition,  is  neither  wholly  trustworthy,  nor  capable 
of  quantitative  expression.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
however,  the  results  obtained  were,  upon  the  whole,  singularly 
correct,  and  have  been  corroborated  by  the  more  exact  researches 
of  later  enquirers.  With  regard  to  cinchona  bark,  Pringle 
makes  the  following  statement :  "  The  common  neutral  salts, 
however  powerful  in  resisting  putrefaction,  are  inferior  to  some 
resinous  substances,  and  even  some  vegetables,  which  I  have 
tried.  Thus  myrrh,  in  a  watery  menstruum,  was  found  at 
least  twelve  times  more  antiseptic  than  sea-salt."  After  alluding 
to  camphor,  Virginian  snake-root,  and  chamomile  flowers,  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  the  Jesuit's  bark  has  the  same  extraordinary 
quality "  {i.e.  that  of  hindering  putrefaction) ;  "  and  if  I  have 
not  found  it  so  strong  as  the  two  substances  last  mentioned,  I 
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impute  that  in  part  to  my  not  being  able  to  extract  its  embalm- 
ing parts  in  plain  water."  The  experiment  is  described  thus : 
"  I  made  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark,  and  infused  a  piece  of 
flesh  in  two  ounces  of  it  strained  ;  wliich  flesh  never  corrupted, 
though  it  remained  two  or  three  days  in  the  furnace  after  the 
standard "  (flesh  steeped  in  brine)  "  was  putrid.  In  this  time, 
the  decoction  became  gradually  limpid,  whilst  the  grosser  parts 
subsided ;  by  which  it  appears  that  a  most  minute  portion  of 
the  bark,  intimately  mixed  with  water  (perhaps  less  than  of  the 
snake-root  or  chamomile  flowers)  is  possessed  of  a  very  extra* 
ordinary  antiseptic  Force." 

His  theory,  as  may  be  expected,  falls  short  of  his  observations; 
he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  antiseptic  virtue  of  the  bark  to 
its  astringent  properties.  "By  the  success  of  the  bark  in  so 
many  putrid  cases,  it  should  appear  that  &striction  had  no  smaU 
share  in  the  cure,  and  indeed  the  very  nature  of  putrefaction 
consists  in  a  separation  or  disunion  of  the  parts." 

Pringle's  observations  lay  forgotten  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
Even  Briquet,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  monograph,^  refers 
very  briefly  to  Pringle's  results,  and  obviously  confounds  the 
antiseptic  with  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark': — "  Ces 
tentatives  montrent  seulement  Tinfluence  de  Taction  chimique 
du  tannin  sur  la  putrefaction,  mais  elles  ne  prouvent  rien  sur  la 
pr^tendue  propriety  antigangreneuse  attribute  au  quinquina" 
(p.  40).  It  was  not  till  the  researches  of  Professor  Binz  and 
his  pupils,^  that  the  high  place  of  quinia  among  antiseptics 
became  generally  recognized.  And  this  recognition  has 
already  thrown  much  light  on  the  efficacy  of  quinia  in  cases 
wliere  its  use  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  clinical  trials, 
and  is  likely  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  future  application. 

No  really  adequate  conclusions  as  to  the  antiseptic  power  of 
the  Cinchona  alkaloids  were  possible  so  long  as  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  putrefactive  process  remained  unknown.  The 
circumstance  that  it  depends  on  the  evolution  of  a  multitude  of 
extremely  simple  organisms,  narrows  the  area  of  the  inquiry 
very  materially.    The  question  as  to  the  antiseptic  properties  of 

^  "TraiU  Tb^rapeutique  du  Qainquiaa/'  Paris,  1855. 

'  **  Experimen telle  Untersuchungcn  uber  das  AVesen  der  Cliininwirkiuig,*' 
Berlin,  1868. 
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quinia  and  other  substances  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
their  action  upon  microzymes.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  drugs  on  the 
vitality  of  niicrozymes,  it  is  essential  to  define  the  modes  in 
which  their  vitality  may  manifest  itself.  The  power  of  spon- 
taneous locomotion,  and  the  power  of  undergoing  unlimited 
multiplication  in  suitable  media,  are  the  criteria  on  which  we 
have  to  rely  in  deciding  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead. 

Take  first  their  power  of  spontaneous  movement.  To  study  this 
in  a  drop  of  water  swarming  with  microzymes,  it  is  necessary, 
or  at  least  desirable,  to  employ  some  method  by  which  the 
water  may  be  kept  from  evaporating  too  rapidly,  while  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  oxygen  is  allowed  to  have  access  to  it.  Unless 
these  precautions  be  taken,  the  locomotive  activity  of  the  micro- 
zymes speedily  ceases.  The  drop  of  liquid  may  be  inverted  on  a 
thin  cover-glass  over  the  well  of  a  Strieker's  stage ;  if  the  drop  be 
of  proper  size  it  hangs  without  much  vibration.  The  air  in  the 
well  is  renewed  through  tubes  communicating  with  the  exterior, 
and  serving  for  the  introduction  of  gases  when  the  apparatus  is 
used  as  a  gas-chamber.  Evaporation  is  guarded  against  by  the 
previous  introduction  of  a  drop  of  distilled  water  into  the  well. 
In  this  way,  the  same  drop  may  be  kept  under  observation  for 
hours  with  one  of  Hartnack's  or  Gandlach's  immersion-lenses.  - 

On  examining  such  a  hanging  drop,  we  notice  that  a  number 

^  This  term,  employed  by  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  in  his  **  Repoi-t  on  the  Inti- 
mate Pathology  of  Contagion  '*  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Seience,  Oct. 
I871)f  is  more  adapted  to  my  purpose  than  the  specialised  nomenclature  promul- 
gated hy  Cohn  ("  Beitrage  zur  Biologie  der  Pflanzen,"  1872).  In  the  following 
pages  it  will  be  held  to  include  the  following  among  the  Schizomyeetes :  Bac- 
terium termo,  B,  lineola.  Bacillus  subtilis.  The  genera  Spirillum  and  Spiro- 
chaete  never  appeared  in  my  test-liquids ;  eyen  the  genus  Vibrio,  iu  the  narrow 
denotation  given  to  it  by  Cohn,  was  not  met  with.  The  SpJuerobacteria,  whose 
precise  morphological  limits  even  Cohn  leaves  somewhat  uncertain,  I  put  aside 
altogether ;  they  are  destitute  of  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement,  which  is* 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  aU  those  forms  which  I  include  under  the  head 
of  microzymes.  None  of  the  chromatogenous  or  pigmentary  SjphasrobacUria  ever 
showed  themselves  in  my  solutions,  except  when  purposely  introduced ;  and  the 
non-chromatogenous  species  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Zooglcea 
formed  by  a  variety  of  the  rod-like  bacteria.  Indeed,  the  minujte  spherical  par- 
ticles which  were  invariably  present  in  conjunction  with  Bacterium  and  Bacillus 
might  or  might  not  have  been  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  latter 
forms.  As  a  test  of  putrefactive  change,  the  rod-like  organisms,  capable  of 
spontaneous  locomotion,  which  I  have  grouped  together  under  the  head  of 
microzymes,"  are  amply  sufficient 
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of  rod*like  Bacteria  are  absolutely  motionless  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  cover-glass,  to  which  they  seem  to  adhere.  At 
the  extreme  periphery  of  the  drop  they  become  very  numerous, 
and  are  closely  aggregated,  forming  a  narrow  zone  of  no 
movement  In  the  stratum  just  below  this,  the  microzymes  are 
all. in  rapid  motion.  A  considerable  number,  usually  the 
majority,  are  simply  oscillating  or  vibrating ;  their  movement  is 
wholly  passive  (Brownian),  and  is  exhibited  by  minute  solid 
particles  of  any  kind.  Others,  however,  are  moving  actively, 
either  with  or  without  change  of  position.  In  the  former  case, 
that  of  translation,  we  see  a  rod-like  or  hourglass-shaped 
particle  dart  across  the  field  with  lightning-like  velocity,  or 
swim  about  more  slowly,  avoiding  some  obstacles  with  seeming 
intention,  coming  into  collision  with  others.  In  the  latter,  we 
have  the  gyratory  movement  of  a  staff-shaped  Bacterium,  which, 
keeping  one  end  fixed,  makes  the  other  revolve  in  a  circle  with 
extreme  rapidity;  or  the  sudden  swaying  movement  of  JSoctZZtia 
mbtilis,  reminding  the  observer  of  that  of  OsaUlatoria, 

All  these  varieties,  and  many  others,  of  active  movement, 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  organisms 
which  exhibit  them.  But  the  entire  absence  of  movement,  or 
of  all  except  passive  movement,  is  no  proof  of  death ;  it  is  a 
rigidity  or  torpor  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  cause  to  which  it  is 
due  continues  to  operate,  and  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
removed  by  the  removal  of  its  cause.  It  does  not  baj  the 
reproductive  power  of  the  microzymes. 

The  fertility  of  the  microzymes  contained  in  any  liquid  is 
tested  by  introducing  a  drop  of  the  liquid  into  a  tube  contain- 
ing 4  C.C.  of  a  solution  primed  with  the  needful  pabulum.^  The 
tube  and  pipette  should  be  carefully  superheated  beforehand,  and 

1  The  teat-solution  I  first  used  was  Pasteur's  fluid,  slightly  modified  by  the 
gabstitntion  of  minute  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  potash 
for  the  yeast  aah,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  at  least  without 
[fecial  appliances  for  incineration.    The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Cane  sugar,  10  grammes. 

Ammonium  tartrate,  *6  grs. 

Ki^^eeic  sulphate,  '05  grs. 

Potassic  phosphate,  '05  grs. 

Distilled  water,  100  c.c. 
IHnding  that  the-ranar  favoured  the  exuberant  growth  of  ToruittsAd  PhncilHumf 
r  omitted  it,  and  found  that  the  liquid  answered*  my  purpose  quite^  aff  welL 
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the  test-liquid  thoroughly  boiled,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental contamination ;  another  tube,  containing  the  same  test- 
liquid,  but  not  inoculated,  should  always  be  reserved  for  com- 
parison. The  tubes  are  then  stopped  with  cotton-wool  and  put 
aside  in  a  warm  place  (65*>  to  75**  F.)  for  two  or  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  inoculated  liquid — if  the  micro- 
zymes  retain  their  vitality — will  be  found  opalescent,  or  even 
milky,  while  that  reserved  for  comparison  is  still  clear.  A  day 
or  two  later,  a  gelatinous  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
infected  liquid,  and  a  white  sediment  of  dead  or  torpid  bacteria 
begins  to  accumidate  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  On  examining 
a  drop  of  the  liquid  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  swarm 
with  locomotive  microzymes. 

It  seemed  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  action  exerted  by  quinia  upon  microzymes.  Pre- 
vious inqiuries  had  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  putrefaction  in  the  substances  experimented  on, 
as  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  antiseptic  agent ;  the  following 
experiments  were  primarily  designed  to  throw  light  on  the 
intimate  nature  of  those  actions  by  which  the  putrefactive 
changes  are  stayed  or  retarded — on  the  specific  influence  of  the 
drug  upon  the  life  of  the  saprogenic  organisms. 

The  destructive  effect  of  heat  on  microzymes  is  universally 
admitted,  though  the  precise  temperature  at  which  their  vitality 
is  permanently  arrested  is  still  under  discussion.  Indeed  the 
discrepancy  between  the  results  arrived  at  by  different  investi- 
gators is  at  first  sight  bewildering.  Bastian  {Proc.  B.  S.  1873) 
concludes  that  a  temperature  of  70"*  C.  completely  destroys  all 
germs,  whether  in  saline  solutions  or  organic  infusions.  Cohn 
(Lc)  states  that  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  62*  C.  for  a  period 

vithout  it.  After  I  bad  come  across  Colm*s  essay,  I  employed  his  nutrient  aala* 
tion.     It  is  prepared  thus  : — 

Ammomum  tartrate,  1  gramme. 

Potassic  phosphate, 

Hagneaic  sulphate,  of  eadi,  6  grs. 

Calcic  phosphate,  '05  gr. 

Distilled  water,  100  c.c. 
The  calcic  phosphate  is  very  incompletely  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  must  always 
he  filtered  before  it  is  used.    The  sdditiom  sf  7'6  grammes  of  cane^igKr  and 
1  cc.  of  dilute  HCl  sdapts  it  admirsUy  for  ths  cnltiTatioa  of  fdngi  such  tm 
PmidUivm,  Ac  ...^tftn^l 
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of  one  hour  is  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  Bacteria.  Lex^  found  a 
temperature  of  127''  C.  insufl&cient  to  kill  them;  and  Calvert 
{ibidem)  requires  a  temperature  of  204'*' C.  for  their  complete 
destruction.  In  the  test  solutions  employed  by  me,  no  micro- 
zymes  were  ever  developed  when  the  liquid  had  been  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  superheated  tube,  and  guarded  from  subse- 
quent contamination  by  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  tube  plugged 
with  cotton-wool.  I  should  add  that  the  solutions  were  never 
allowed  to  contain  any  visible  particles  of  solid  matter,  for  the 
presence  of  such  particles  seems  undoubtedly  to  raise  the  lethal 
temperature  by  a  number  of  degrees  varying  in  each  case. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  of  opinion,  since  heat,  as  a 
destructive  agent,  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  than  any 
other  antiseptic,  it  appeared  suitable  to  take  its  effects  as  a 
starting-point  and  standard  of  reference  for  further  comparison. 

Experiment  1.^ —  A  drop  of  Cohn's  solution,  swarming  with 
microzymes,  was  placed  on  a  cover-glass  over  the  well  of 
Strieker's  stage,  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  tempera- 
ture was  gradually  raised  from  20"*  to  40*"  C.  The  locomotive 
activity  of  the  microzymes  increased  as  the  temperature  rose, 
attaining  its  maximum  at  40^  As  the  heat  was  allowed  to  wax 
beyond  this  point,  their  activity  began  to  wane ;  and  at  60**  C. 
they  were  all  motionless.  This  temperature  was  kept  up  for 
five  minutes ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  not  many  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  field;  the  few  remaining  ones  exhibiting  only 
Brownian  movements,  and  seeming  to  be  shrivelled  and  altered 
in  structure.  On  searching  the  drop  carefully,  not  a  single 
locomotive  particle  could  be  detected. 

The  above  experiment  shows  that  the  locomotive  power  of 
microzymes  may  be  arrested  by  a  temperature  below  that  which 
is  assigned  by  the  most  moderate  observers  as  the  lethal  one. 
That  their  reproductive  power  is  not  in  any  way  impaired  by 
the  heat  which  renders  them  motionless,  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiment : — 

Experiment  2.— A  drop  of  Cohn's  solution,  teeming  with 
locomotive  microzymes,  was  exposed  on  Strieker's  stage  to  a 

^  Quoted  by  Parkes,  "  Practical  Hygiene,"  1878,  p.  476. 
'  The  experiments  detaDed  in  this  paper  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  illoi- 
tration  ;  it  must  be  understood  that  they  were  repeated  and  varied. 
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temperature  of  66"* — 70**  C.  during  a  period  of  five  minutes. 
The  cover-glass  had  previously  been  roasted  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  no  locomotive  particles 
•could  be  detected  in  the  drop.  The  cover-glass  was  then 
removed  with  superheated  forceps  and  dropped  into  a  tube 
-containing  4  c.c.  of  boiled  Cohn.  The  tube  itself  had  been 
previously  roasted,  and  was  now  plugged  with  cotton-wool.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  a  second  tube  was  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  save  that  the  cover-glass  dropped  into  it  had 
simply  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  five  minutes  after  it  had 
been  heated  to  rednesa  A  third  tube  was  simply  charged  with 
the  test-solution,  and  then  plugged.  After  the  lapse  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  liquid  in  the  first  tube  was  opalescent  through- 
out, and  was  found  to  swarm  with  microzymes ;  while  that  in 
the  second  and  third  remained  perfectly  clear. 

A  temperature  of  100**  C.  (and  probably  much  less)  abolishes 
both  the  locomotive  and  the  reproductive  power  of  the  micro- 
zymes ;  both  the  phenomena  referred  to  above  as  the  manifest 
indications  of  their  vitality. 

The  next  experiment  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  quinia  hydrochlorate  necessary  to  arrest  their  power  of  spon- 
taneous movement.^ 

Experiment  3. — 3  c.c.  of  Cohn's  solution,  full  of  active  micro- 
zymes, were  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  quinia 
hydrochlorate  (1  in  400).  A  drop  of  this,  examined  on  Strieker's 
stage,  was  seen  to  contain  a  vast  multitude  of  quiescent  micro- 
zymes, among  which  a  few  still  travelled  lazily  about.  When 
the  proportion  of  the  quinia  salt  was  raised  to  1  in  250,  no 
locomotive  particles  could  be  detected.  The  highest  power  I 
had  at  my  disposal  failed  to  show  any  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bacteria,  such  as  that  which  is  brought  about 
by  heat. 

The  next  point  was  to  determine  whether  the  motionless  state 
induced  by  the  above  dose  of  quinia  was  one  of  real  or  apparent 
death. 

1  Thronghout  the  inquiry,  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  four  cinchona  alkaloids 
were  employed.  Qninia  hydrochlorate  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  more  soluble 
than  any  other  of  its  commercial  salts.  The  alkaloids  were  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Son  ;  the  other  active  principles  from  Messrs.  Hopkin  and 
Williams. 
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Experiment  4. — 3  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  quinia  hydro- 
chlorate  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  pea- water  (prepared 
by  steeping  a  split  pea  in  4  c.c.  of  distilled  water  for  a  few  days) 
teeming  with  microzymes  (1  in  133).  Three  superheated  tubes 
were  then  charged  with  4  c.c.  each  of  boiled  Cohn.  The  first  was 
inoculated  with  a  drop  of  the  above  mixture ;  the  second  with  a 
drop  of  pea-water;  the  third  was  not  inoculated.  They  were  all 
plugged  with  cotton-wool,  and  put  under  a  bell-jar.  After  three 
days,  the  first  was  faintly  opalescent,  and  contained  a  multitude 
of  excessively  minute  microzymes  ;  the  second  was  more  cloudy  ; 
the  third  continued  perfectly  clear. 

Thus  we  see  that  as  soon  as  microzymes  are  liberated  from 
the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  quinia,  they  resume  their  vital 
properties  and  multiply  almost  as  rapidly  as  usual.  Dis- 
tinguishing between  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  arrest  of 
function,  between  a  state  of  torpor  and  one  of  death,  we  are 
Iwrought  to  the  conclusion  that  quinia,  in  such  proportions  as 
those  employed  above,  exerts  an  inhibitory,  not.  a  lethal  influ- 
ence on  microzymes.  Its  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
temperature  of  60"  C,  not  to  that  of  a  temperature  of  100**  0. 
Or  it  may  be  compared  with  the  torpor  induced  by  the  depriva- 
tion  of  oxygen. 

That  there  exist  substances  which,  in  the  same  minute 
proportions,  exert  an  immediately  fatal  influence  on  microzymes, 
is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 

Experiment  5. — ^Four  superheated  tubes  received  4  c.c. 
each  of  boiled  Cohn.  The  first  was  inoculated  with  a  drop  of 
boiled  pea-water ;  the  second  with  a  drop  of  pea-water  con- 
taining 76  per  cent,  of  mercuric  chloride  (1  in  133) ;  the  third 
with  a  drop  of  pea-water  rendered  strongly  alkaUne  with  liquor 
BodfiB;  the  fourth  with  a  similar  drop  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  tubes  were  plugged  with  cotton-wool  and 
put  under  a  glass  shade.  Three  days  later,  all  four  tubes 
remained  quite  clear,  while  a  corresponding  one,  inoculated 
with  simple  pea-water,  was  quite  cloudy. 

That  quinia,  in  larger  proportions,  may  produce  similar  fatal 
effects,  is  highly  piobaUe.  The  sparing  solulNlity  of  even  its 
bydrochlorate  prevented  the  accurate  determination  of  this  point; 
and  it  is  the  less  interesting,  since  the  proportion  of  the  alkaloid 
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employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments  is  larger,  or  at  any  rate 
q^nite  as  large,  as  could  safely  be  introduced  into  the  circulating 
blood  of  an  animal. 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  proportion  of  quinia 
hydroclilorate  needful  to  arrest  the  multiplication  of  microzymes 
ixL  inoculated  test-liquids^  so  as  to  have  some  standard  with 
which  to  compare  the  antiseptic  efficacy  of  the  other  alkaloids. 
And  here  it  was  found  that  Cohn's  solution  was  unsuitable, 
in$tf»much  as  a  variable  proportion  of  the  quinia  salt  crystaUized 
Gok,  and  so  vitiated  the  results  of  the  experiment.  After 
repeated  trials,  a  concentrated  decoction  of  beef,  free  from 
fet^.  and  twice  filtered,  was  chosen  as  the  most  convenient  test- 
liquid.     Its  reaction  was  neutraL 

Experiment  6. — ^Four  tubes  were  charged  as  follows :  — 

1.  Beef-tea,  1  cc;  distilled  water,  3  c.c. 

2.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  2  cc. ;  solution  of  quinia 
hydrochlorate  (1  per  cent),  1  cc. 

3.  Beef-tea,  1  cc ;  distilled  water,  1  cc. ;  quinia  solution,.2  c.c» 

4.  Beef-tea,  1  cc. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  quinia  solution,  3  cc 
Each  of  the  tubes  was  thus  made  to  contain  the  same  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenous  matter  and  salts  in  4  cc  of  water.  The 
first  contained  no  quinia;  the  second  '25  per  cent.;  the  third 
•5  per  cent. ;  the  fourth  '75  per  cent.  Each  tube  was  then 
inoculated  with  a  drop  of  pea- water,  and  plugged  with  cotton- 
wool. Six  days  later,  the  liquid  in  the  first  tube  was  quite 
cbudy,  while  that  in  the  other  three  tubes  remained,  dear,  and 
yielded  no  trace  of  organi^s  under  the  microscope. 

Similar  experiments,  performed  with  smaller  proportions  of 
the  quinia  salt,  showed  that  its  inhibitory  influence  diminishes 
directly  as  the  dose ;  the  test-liquid  varying  from  perfect  clear- 
ness to.  a  milky  opacity.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  strength 
of  '25  per  cent  was  found  to  be  most  convenient ;  smaller  pro- 
portious  allowing  the  test-liquid  to  become  distinctly  opalescent 
during  the  time  the  experiment  lasted,  in  degrees  inversely  pro*- 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  the  drug,  present,  bat  inoapable  of 
verbal  expression. 

The  following  are  some,  of  the  trials  made  with  neutial 
solutions  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  cinchonia,  quinidine^  anjd 
cinchomdino. 
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Experiment  7.— Three  tubes  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  3  c.c. ;  solution  of  cinchonia 
hydrochlorate  (5  per  cent.),  4  c.c. 

2.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  cinchonia  solution,  7  c,c. 

3.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  7  cc. 

Each  tube  was  inoculated  with  a  drop  of  pea-water  and 
plugged.  The  first  contained  '25  per  cent.,  the  second  -44  per 
cent,  of  the  drug.  In  two  days*  time,  the  third  tube  was 
opalescent ;  the  first  two  perfectly  clear.  After  the  lapse  of  five 
days,  the  latter  also  were  opalescent,  the  first  more  so  than  the 
second.    The  third  was  by  this  time  quite  milky. 

Experiment  8. — Precisely  similar  to  the  last,  substituting 
cinchonidine  hydrochlorate  for  cinchonia.  The  third  tube  alone 
became  opalescent,  the  first  two  remaining  perfectly  clear  a 
week  after. 

Experiment  9. — Six  tubes  were  charged  as  follows  : — 

1.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  7  c.c. 

2.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  5  c.c. ;  solution  of  quinia 
hydrochlorate  (1  per  cent.),  2  cc. ;  (proportion  of  drug,  '25 
per  cent.). 

3.  Beef- tea,  1  cc. ;  distilled  water,  3  cc. ;  solution  of 
cinchonia  hydrochlorate  ('5  per  cent.),  4  cc ;  (proportion  '25 
per  cent.). 

4.  Beef-tea,  1  cc. ;  distilled  water,  3  cc. ;  solution  of  cincho- 
nidine hydrochlorate  ('5  per  cent.),4c.c;  (proportion  "25 per  cent). 

6.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  3  cc  ;  solution  of  quini- 
dine  hydrochlorate  ('5  per  cent.),  4  cc ;  (proportion,  '25  per  cent). 

6.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c;  distilled  water,  0;  quinidine  solution 
7  cc  ;  (proportion,  '44  per  cent). 

The  tubes  were  all  inoculated  with  pea-water  and  plugged. 
Three  days  later,  the  liquid  in  (1)  was  quite  cloudy;  that  in 
(3)  was  opalescent,  though  less  so  than  (1).  The  rest  were  clear. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  (4)  had  become  jopalescent,  (2),  (5)  and 
(6),  continued  clear. 

These  experiments,  and  others  like  them,  show  that  all  the 
cinchona  alkaloids  possess  antiseptic  virtues,  and  that  the  quanti- 
tative difference  between  them  is  not  very  marked.  Arranging 
ihem  in  the  order  of  their  efficacy,  quinia  and  quinidine  stand 
in  the  first  rank ;  cinchonidine  next ;  and  last,  cinchonia. 
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It  is  iuteresting  to  note  that  of  the  four  alkaloids,  cinclionia 
is  the  only  one  which  is  not  fluorescent.  Is  this  physico- 
chemical  property  correlated  in  any  way  with  antiseptic  power  ? 
The  following  experiment  with  aesculin,  the  active  principle 
of  the  horse-chesnut  bark,  shows  that  it  is  not;  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  a  substance  more  fluorescent  than  quinia  possesses 
no  antiseptic  virtue  comparable  with  that  of  the  cinchona 
alkaloids. 

Experiment  10. — Four  tubes  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  Cohn's  solution,  2*5  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  25  c.c. 

2.  Cohn's  solution,  2*5  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  1-5  cc;  solution 
of  aesculin  (5  per  cent,,  dissolved  in  distilled  water  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat),  1  cc. ;  (proportion  of  drug,  l  per  cent.). 

3.  Cohn's  solution,  2*5  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  8BSculin  solu- 
tion, 25  cc. ;  (proportion,  -25  per  cent). 

4  Cohn's  solution,  2  cc ;  sesculin  solution,  3  c.c. ;  (propor- 
tion of  drug,  -3  per  cent.). 

The  liquid  in  the  three  last  tubes  was  brilliantly  fluorescent, 
clear,  and  neutral  to  test-paper.  They  were  all  inoculated 
with  a  drop  of  milky  Cohn  and  plugged  with  cotton- wool 
Three  days  after,  the  test-liquid  in  all  four  tubes  was  equally 
cloudy,  and  coated  with  a  tenacious  pellicle. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  now  instituted  with  several  sub- 
stances to  which  antiperiodic  properties  have  been  ascribed  on 
good  authority,  though  not  by  any  means  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  clinical  observers.  The  substances  chosen 
were  hydrochlorate  of  berberin,  sulphate  of  beberia,  sodic  sul- 
phite, sodic  hyposulphite,  potassic  picrate. 

Berberin  is  a  bitter  alkaloid  contained  in  the  barberry  and 
the  root  of  Jateorrhiza  Calumba ;  its  hydrochlorate  is  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  colour,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Anti- 
periodic  properties  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  though  some  trials 
made  with  it  in  the  wards  of  King's  College  Hospital  by  Dr. 
Garrod  yielded  negative  results.  The  following  experiments 
show  that  its  antiseptic  power,  if  it  have  any,  is  below  that  of 
the  cinchona  alkaloids : — 

Experiment  11. — A  minute  cube  of  egg-albumen  was  dropped 
into  a  tube  and  covered  with  4  cc  of  distilled  water.  Another 
tube  received  a  similar  bit  of  albumen,  which  was  covered  with 
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4  C.C.  of  a  '25  per  cent,  solution  of  the  berberin  salt  in  distilled 
water ;  its  reaction  was  neutral  Both  tubes  were  inocnkted  with 
^;pea*wateT,  and  plugged  with  cotton-wool.  Four  dajra  later,  the 
liquid  in  both  tubes  was  equally  opalescent,  and  swaimed  with 
extremely  minute  specimens  of  Bacterium  termo. 

Experiment  12, — Two  tubes  received  2*5  c.c.  of  Cohn's  solu- 
tion each.  To  the  first  was  added  2'5  c.c.  of  distilled  vrater ;  to 
the  second,  2*5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  berberin  hydrochlorate  ('25 
per  cent.).  Both  were  inoculated  with  milky  Cohn  and  stop- 
pered. In  three  days  the  liquid  in  both  tubes  was  equally 
cloudy  and  coated  with  a  peUicle  of  Zooglcea. 

Beberia  is  an  alkaloid  contained  in  the  baric  of  the  gre^- 
heart  tree  {Nat,  Ord.  Lauraceai),  The  evidence  in  behalf  of  its 
antiperiodic  efficacy  is  tolerably  strong;  apart  from  its  use  as  a 
febrifuge  in  British  Guiana,  Dr.  Maclagan  of  Edinburgh,  M. 
Becquerel  of  Paris,  and  others,  have  testified  in  its  favour.  Dr. 
Garrod  ("  Essentials  of  Mat  Medica")  is  more  cautious,  giving  it 
credit  for  antiperiodic  power,  but  adding  that  "  it  has  been 
found  but  an  imperfect  substitute  for  quinine."  The  sulphate  is 
in  dark-red  scales,  and  cannot  be  crystallized;  it  is  probable 
that  it  contains  more  than  one  principle ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  dirty- brown  solution  which  yields  a  permanent 
lather  on  agitation  ;  the  solution  has  to  be  filtered  before  use,  to 
free  it  from  suspended  impurities ;  after  filtration,  it  is  dear 
and  of  a  greenish-yellow  hua 

Experiment  13. — Each  of  two  tubes  received  a  small  die 
of  egg-albumen:  to  the  first,  4  c,c.  of  distUled  water  were 
added;  to  the  second,  4  c.c.  of  a  '25  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphate  of  beberia.  Both  were  then  inoculated  with  pea- water. 
Three  days  after,  the  liquid  in  the  first  tube  was  quite  opales- 
cent, that  in  the  second  remaining  clear;  after  the  lapse  of  a 
week,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  small  number  of  extremely 
minute  microzymes. 

Experiment  14. — Four  tubes  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  Cohn's  solution  (double  strength),  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water, 
5c.c. 

2.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  1-5  c.c. ;  solution  of 
sulphate  of  beberia  (1  per  cent.),  1*5  c.c;  (proportion  -25  per 
■cent.). 
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3.  Gohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  2  c.c. ;  beberia  solu- 
tion, 1  C.C. ;  (proportion,  -166  per  cent.). 

4  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  2*5  c.c ;  Isebeim 
solution,  "S  c.c. ;  (proportion,  'OSS  per  cent.). 

They  were  all  inoculated  with  milky  Gohn  and  plugged  as 
uaual.  In  four  day^  time,  the  liquid  in  the  first  tube  was  quite 
milky  and  coated  with  scum,  that  in  the  other  tubes  remaining 
perfectly  clear.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  liquid  in  (4)  was 
faintly  opalescent,  and  contained  a  considerable  number  of 
active  microzymes ;  (2)  and  (3)  were  still  clear.  On  the  tenth 
day,  the  contents  of  these  also  had  become  opalescent,  but  were 
not  coated  with  a  pellicle. 

These  trials  seem  to  indicate  that  beberia  stands  on  a 
different  footing  from  berberin,  approaching  and  rivalling 
the  cinchona  alkttloids  in  antiseptic  power.  There  is  there- 
fore some  ground  for  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  septic  conditions  of  the  blood,  apart 
from  the  antiperiodic  qualities  ascribed  to  it  on  clinical  evi- 
dence. 

The  sulphites,  brought  prominently  into  notice  some  years  ago 
by  Professor  Polli,  of  Milan,  have  been  credited  with  antiseptic 
and  antiperiodic  properties  of  a  high  order.  They  have  been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  ague  and  malarious  remittents,  in 
that  of  pyaemia  and  the  continued  fevers.  And  though  they 
have  not  made  much  way  in  this  country,  their  claims  are  sup- 
ported by  too  large  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence  to  be  wholly 
set  aside.  This  evidence  is  undoubtedly  vitiated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  some  at  least  of  their  advocates  are  strenuous 
upholders  of  the  fungoid  nature  of  the  paludal  miasm ;  a  view 
which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  refuted,  but  which  has  the 
balance  of  pathological,  geographical,  and  clinical  experience 
very  decidedly  against  it.  Dr.  Giovanni  Faralli  has^fumished 
the  latest  contribution  to  this  discussion  \  "  His  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever  is  not  very  strong."  He  is 
against  the  zymotic  theory  of  this  disease.    His  conclusion 

^  ''On  the  Sulphites  and  Hyposulphites  in  the  treatment  of  Intermittent 
Fever,"  18T2.  Reviewed  in  the  Brit,  arid  For.  Med,-Chir,  Heview  For  October 
1878. 
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seems  to  be  that  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites  are  really  of 
some  use,  but  that  they  are  far  below  quinine  and  arsenic  ini 
antiperiodic  power.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  he  admits  the 
antiseptic  power  of  sodic  sulphite,  while  denying  that  of  quinia ;. 
and  the  superior  therapeutic  eflBcacy  of  the  latter  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ague  is  one  motive  for  his  rejection  of  the  zymotic 
theory  of  paludal  infection.  Putting  all  pathological  hypothesis 
aside,  this  statement  as  to  the  relative  antiseptic  power  of  the 
sulphites  and  quinia  will  not  be  found  to  agree  with  the  result 
of  the  following  experiments  : — 
Experiment  15. — Five  tubes  were  charged  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cohn's  solution  (quadruple  strength),  2  c.c. ;  distilled 
water,  6  c.c. 

2.  Cohn's  solution,  2  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  3  c.c. ;  solution  of 
sodic  sulphite  (10  per  cent.),  3  c.c. ;  (proportion  of  dnig,  375 
per  cent.). 

3.  Cohn's  solution,  2  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  sulphite  solu- 
tion, 6  C.C. ;  (proportion,  7*5  per  cent.). 

4  Cohn's  solution,  2  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  3  c.c. ;  solution  of 
sodic  hyposulphite  (1 0  per  cent.),  3  c.c. ;  (proportion,  3*75 
per  cent.). 

5.  Cohn's  solution,  2  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  hyposulphite 
solution,  6  c.c. ;  (proportion,  7.5  per  cent.). 

Each  of  the  tubes  was  thus  made  to  contain  8  c.c.  of  liquid, 
and  the  proportion  of  nutrient  salts  was  the  same  in  each.  The 
solution  of  the  hyposulphite  employed  was  quite  clear ;  that  of 
the  sulphite  was  slightly  milky ;  but  the  test-liquids  all  became 
clear  after  standing  for  half  an  hour.  They  were  all  inoculated 
with  pea- water.  Three  days  later,  the  liquid  in  (1)  and  (4) 
was  very  milky,  and  coated  with  a  thick  scum ;  that  in  (2)  and 
(5)  was  opalescent,  but  had  no  scum ;  (3)  was  clear  and  con- 
tinued clear  for  a  week.  The  result  of  inspection  was  confirmed 
by  microscopical  examination. 

The  above  experiment  shows  that  sodic  hyposulphite,  in  the 
proportions  employed,  exerts  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
reproduction  of  microzymes ;  that  the  sulphite  does^undoubtedly 
check  or  even  arrest  their  evolution;  but  that  its  antiseptic 
power  is  very  far  behind  that  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  or  the 
sulphate  of  bebsria ;  3*75  per  cent,  of  the  sulphite  failing  to 
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accomplish  the  task  easily  performed  by  "26  to  "5  per  cent  of 
any  of  the  latter  salts. 

The  salts  of  picric  or  carbazotic  acid  have  been  repeatedly 
suggested  as  substitutes  for  quinia  in  the  treatment  of  the 
paludal  fevers.  Only  a  year  ago,  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz, 
published  some  cases  of  ague  treated  with  the  picrate  or  car- 
bazotate  of  ammonia.^  Four  quotidians  and  one  tertian, 
which  had  already  failed  to  yield  to  quinia,  were  permanently 
cured  in  from  four  to  eight  days  by  doses  varying  from  one  to 
eight  centigrammes  (*15  to  1'2  grains)  daily  in  pills,  and  this 
without  causing  yellowness  of  the  skin,  digestive  or  nervous 
troubles.  Such  records  would  have  to  be  extended  and  multi- 
plied before  a  final  judgment  could  be  pronounced ;  but  there 
are  facts  enough  to  justify  us  in  placing  the  salts  of  picric  acid 
provisionally  among  antiperiodic  remedies.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  antiperiodic  power  of  the  picrates  has  been  associated  with 
their  antiseptic  qualities  :  or  that  they  have  ever  been  given  in 
cases  of  septicoemia,  or  recommended  for  their  antiseptic  virtues. 

ExPEEiMENT  16. — Five  tubes  received  8  cc,  each  of  Cohn's 
solution.     They  were  medicated  as  follows : — 

1.  NiL 

2.  '25  per  cent,  of  quinia  hydrochlorate. 

3.  '25  per  cent,  of  potassic  picrate. 

4.  -375  per  cent,  of  potassic  picrate. 

5.  '4  per  cent,  of  potassic  picrate. 

They  were  all  inoculated  with  pea- water  and  stoppered.  Three 
days  afterwards  (1)  was  quite  cloudy  and  coated  with  a  pellicle. 
The  rest  were  clear.  A  week  later,  (2)  was  teeming  with  mi- 
crozymes,  while  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  remained  clear. 

Experiment  17. — Five  tubes  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  Cohn's  solution  (quadruple  strength),  2  cc. ;  distilled  water, 
6c.c. 

2.  Cohn's  solution,  2  cc. ;  distilled  water,  2  cc ;  solution  of 
potassic  picrate  ('5  per  cent.),  4  cc  ;  (proportion  of  drug,  -26 
per  cent.). 

3.  Cohn's  solution,  2  cc ;  distilled  water,  3  cc  ;  picrate 
solution,  3  cc  ;  (proportion  187  per  cent.). 

1  See  abstract  in  the  CerUrcUblaU  for  NoTexnber  1872,  taken  from  the  Gaulk 
MidieaU.  \ 
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4  Cohn's  solution,  2  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  4  c.c. ;  picrate 
solution,  2  C.C. ;  (proportion  '125  per  cent). 

5.  Cohn's  solution,  2  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  5  c.c. ;  picrate 
solution,  1  CO. ;  (proportion  '062  per  cent.). 

All  were  inoculated  with  pea-water  and  plugged.  Four  days 
afterwards  (1)  was  milky  and  coated  with  scum ;  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  were  clear ;  (5)  was  slightly  opalescent.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  the  only  change  observed  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cloudiness  of  (5). 

Experiment  18. — Five  tubes  were  charged  thus : — 

1.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  7  c.c. 

2.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  3c.c^;  solution  of  potassic 
picrate  ('5  per  cent.),  4  c.c. ;  (proportion  '25  per  cent). 

3.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  5  c.c. ;  solution  of  the 
picrate,  2  c.c. ;  (proportion  '125  per  cent). 

4  Beef-tea,  1  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  solution  of  picric  acid 
(•25  per  cent),  7  c.c. ;  (proportion  ^22  per  cent) 

5.  Beef-tea,  1  c.c.  ;  distilled  water,  3  c.c. ;  picric  acid  solution, 
4  c.c. ;  (proportion  '125  per  cent). 

All  were  inoculated  with  pea-water.  A  M-eek  afterwards  (1) 
(2)  and  (3)  were  swarming  with  microzymes,  (4)  and  (5) 
remained  clear. 

Experiments  16  and  17  show  that  potassic  picrate  is  equal  or 
perhaps  even  superior  to  quinia  in  antiseptic  power,  when  Cohn's 
solution  is  employed  as  the  test-liquid.  Its  efficacy  is  markedly 
diminished  (18)  when  beef- tea  is  substituted  for  the  artificial 
test-liquid.  The  latter  experiment  is  recorded  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  test-liquid 
employed  influences  the  result  of  the  experiment  very  mate- 
rially ;  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  quantitative  infer- 
ences from  experiments  performed  with  different  test-solutions. 
The  comparative  value  of  the  individual  experiment  is  not 
thereby  impaired.  The  immunity  of  the  tubes  numbered  (4) 
and  (5)  in  18  is  accounted  for  by  the  acid  reaction  of  their  con- 
tents, and  says  nothing  for  the  specific  influence  of  picric 
acid« 

In  estimating  the  lelatively  high  rank  taken  by  potassic 
picrate  in  these  experiments,  it  must  not  be  foi'gotten  that  the 
closes  of  this  salt  capable  of  being  given  without  risk  are 
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probably  below  those  of  quinia.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  any  data  as  to  the  maximum  dose  of  the  car- 
bazotates. 

The  antiseptic  value  of  the  sulphocarbolates  has  been  strongly 
insisted  on  by  Dr.  Sansom  in  his  writings  on  the  antiseptic 
system.^  They  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  credited 
with  antiperiodic  virtues.  The  following  experiments  were 
designed  to  bring  sodic  sulphocarbolate  into  comparison  with 
beberia : — 

Experiment  19. — A  die  of  egg-albumen  was  introduced  into 
,each  of  three  tubes :  (1)  was  covered  with  4  c.c.  of  a  -25  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodic  sulphocarbolate ;  (2)  with  4  c.c.  of  a  "25  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  beberia ;  (3)  with  the  same  amount 
of  distilled  water.  In  three  days'  time  (1)  and  (3)  were  equally 
opalescent ;  (2)  remained  quite  clear. 

Experiment  20. — Four  tubes  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  Cohn's  solution  (double  strength),  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water, 
3  c.c. 

2.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. :  distilled  water,  1*5  c.c. ;  solution 
of  sulphate  of  beberia  (1  per  cent.),  1-5  c.c. ;  (proportion  of 
drug,  "25  per  cent.). 

3.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  solution  of 
potassic  picrate  ('5  per  cent),  3  c.c. ;  (proportion,  -25  per  cent.). 

4.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  1'5  c.c. ;  solution 
of  sodic  sulphocarbolate  (1  per  cent.),  15  c.c. ;  ^proportion,  -25 
per  cent). 

They  were  all  inoculated  with  milky  Cohn,  and  plugged  as 
usual.  Five  days  afterwards  (1)  was  milky  and  coated  with  a 
pellicle  ;  (2)  and  (3)  were  quite  clear ;  (4)  was  faintly  opalescent, 
and  free  from  scum ;  under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  excessively  minute  microzymes,  moving  about 
actively. 
Experiment  21. — Four  tubes  were  charged  as  follows : — 
1.  Cobn's  solution  (double  strength),  3  cc. ;  distilled  water, 
3  cc. 

-  2.  Cohn's  solution,  3  cc. ;  distilled  water,  2  cc. ;  solution  of 
sodic  sulphocarbolate  (2  per  cent.),  1  cc;  (proportion,  "333 
per  cent.). 

*  PracHUmer  for  June  1872. 
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3.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  1  c.c. ;  sulpliocar- 
bolate  solution,  2  c.c. ;  (proportion,  '666  per  cent). 

4.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0  ;  sulphocarbolate 
solution,  3  C.C. ;  (proportion,  1  per  cent.). 

They  were  all  inoculated  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment. 
Four  days  later  (1)  was  milky,  and  coated  with  scum.  The  rest 
were  quite  clear.  After  seven  days  (2)  was  milky,  (3)  opalescent, 
while  (4)  continued  clear. 

These  experiments  indicate  that  sodic  sulphocarbolate  is 
endowed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  antiseptic  power,  though 
decidedly  below  that  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  or  the  sulphate  of 
beberia.  It  seems  likely,  d  priori,  that  it  would  prove  inferior 
to  the  latter  agents  in  the  treatment  of  septic  states  of  the 
blood,  if  administered  in  equal  doses ;  it  may  well  be,  however, 
that  larger  proportions  of  the  sulphocarbolates  would  be  tolerated 
by  the  system  than  of  the  vegetable  principles. 

Of  the  various  substances  experimented  on  by  Professor 
Binz  (I.  c),  strychnia  was  found  by  him  to  stand  next  to  quinia, 
in  antiseptic  power.  The  question  is  not  one  of  great  prac- 
tical interest,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  strychnia  upon  the 
nervous  centres  would  always  preclude  its  administration  in 
doses  adequate  to  produce  either  antiseptic  or  antiperiodic 
effects  in  the  body.  The  following  experiment  corroborates 
Professor  Binz's  statement: — 

Experiment  22. — ^Five  tubes  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  Cohn's  solution  (double  strength),  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water, 
3  C.C. 

2.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  solution  of  potassic  picrate  ('5  per 
cent.),  3  C.C. ;  (proportion,  "25  per  cent.). 

3.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  1*5  c.c. ;  solution 
of  sulphate  of  beberia  (1  per  cent.),  1-5  cc. ;  (proportion,  '25 
per  cent.). 

4.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.a;  distilled  water,  1*5  cc;  solution 
of  nitrate  of  strychnia  (1  per  cent),  1'5  c.c. ;  (proportion,  '25 
per  cent). 

6.  Cohn's  solution,  3  c.c. ;  distilled  water,  0 ;  strychnia  solu- 
tion, 3  C.C. ;  (proportion,  '6  per  cent.). 

All  the  tubes  were  inoculated  with  milky  Cohn  and  plugged 
with  cotton-wooL    After  the  lapse  of  seven  days  (1)  was  milky 
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and  coated  with  scum  ;  (2)  and  (3)  were  clear ;  (4)  was  faintly 
opalescent ;  (5)  quite  clear. 

Strychnia  is  thus  seen  to  stand  very  near  quinia,  beberia^  and 
potassic  picrate  in  antiseptic  power.  The  action  of  the  quinia 
salts  onmicrozymes  is  often  brought  under  the  general  statement 
that  these  salts  are  "protoplasmic  poisons."^  In  view  of  this 
generalisation  and  of  the  fungoid  character  assigned  to  bac* 
teria  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  test  the  effect  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  on  the  growth  of 
Penidlliwm, 

Experiment  23. — Five  large  tubes  were  charged  with  Cohn'a 
solution,  to  which  15  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar  had  been  added. 
The  first  tube  was  not  medicated ;  the  other  four  tubes  received 
•166  per  cent,  each  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  quinia,  cinchonia, 
cinchonidine,  and  quinidine.  Penicillium-spores  were  sown  in 
alL  A  week  later  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  all  the  tubes  was 
coated  with  a  greenish  scum,  which  was  equally  luxuriant  in  alL 
The  subjacent  liquid -was  clear,  and  free  from  microzymes. 

Experiment  24. — Four  tubes  were  charged  with  the  same 
solution  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment.  These  were  medicated 
as  follows: — 

1.  Quinia  hydrochlorate,  '75  per  cent. 

2.  Cinchonia,  '75  per  cent. 

3.  Cinchonidine.,  '75  per  cent. 
4  Quinidine,  75  per  cent. 

The  liquid  in  all  the  tubes  was  acidulated  with  HCl  diL, 
which  helped  to  dissolve  the  alkaloids,  and  favoured  the  growth 
of  the  fungus.  A  few  penicillium-spores  were  sown  in  each 
tube ;  the  tubes  were  then  plugged  with  cotton-wool,  and  put  in 
a  warm  placa  In  nine  days'  time  the  liquid  in  all  was  thickly 
coated  with  a  puckered  greenish-yellow  scum.  The  subjacent 
liquid  continued  clear. 

The  following  comparison  was  then  instituted  between  sodic 
sulphite  and  sodic  hyposulphite. 

Experiment  25. — Two  tubes  were  charged  with  the  same 
solution  as  in  the  previous  experiment.  The  first  received  1  per 
cent,  of  sodic  sulphite ;  the  second  the  same  proportion  of  sodio 

1  Ringer,  "Handbook  of  Therapeutics." 
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hyposulphite.      Penicillium-spores  were  sown  in  both,  and  a 
week  after  had  vegetated  luxuriantly  in  both. 

Experiment  26. — Three  tubes  were  charged  with  the  same 
solution  as  before. 

1  contained  7*5  per  cent,  of  sodic  hyposulphite. 

2  contained  7*5  per  cent,  of  sodic  sulphite. 

3  contained  "75  per  cent,  of  mercuric  chloride. 

•The  liquid  in  all  the  tubes  was  then  acidulated  with  HCl  dil. 
In  (1)  a  precipitate  of  free  sulphur  was  thrown  down.  They 
were  then  sown  with  penicillium-spores.  Ten  days  afterwards 
(2)  was  coated  with  a  thick  scum,  while  no  germination  had 
occurred  in  either  (1)  or  (3). 

These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  cinchona  alkaloids, 
in  greater  proportion  than  is  needful  to  arrest  the  multiplication 
of  microzymes,  exert  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  growth  of 
PenicilHum,  That  the  same  proportion  of  mercuric  chloride 
renders  the  spores  absolutely  barren.  That  sodic  sulphite  and 
hyposulphite  are  without  any  effect ;  but  that  the  latter,  in  acid 
solutions,  yielding  free  sulphur  and  sulphur  dioxide,  appeals  to 
check  the  development  of  the  spores. 

Quinia,  as  an  antiseptic,  has  thus  been  compared  with : — 

1.  Mercuric  chloride,  sodic  sulphocarbolate,  and  strychnia — 
substances  to  which  antiseptic  properties  are  ascribed. 

2.  Berberin,  beberia,  picrate  of  potassium,  quinidine,  cin- 
chonia,  cinchonidine,  aesculin — substances  credited  with  anti- 
peiiodic  virtues. 

3.  Sodic  sulphite  and  hyposulphite— to  which  both  antia^tic 
and  antiperiodic  properties  are  attributed. 

The  following  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  results  of  thifl 
comparison  : — 

1.  Quinia  is  doubtless  excelled  by  other  antiseptics^  but  thena 
is  no  substance  equal  to  it  in  antiseptic  power  which  can  be  io- 
troduced  into  the  blood  in  the  same  proportions  without  risk  of 
fatal  effects,  if  we  except  the  other  canchona  alkaloids  and  the 
iulphate  of  beberia. 

2.  Quinia,  in  such  fractional  doses  as  are  capable  of  b^iq;  ia- 
tiodaced  into  the  circulation,  exerts  an  inhibitory,  not  a  ixxdc, 
action  upon  microzymes.  It  may  check  septic  changes;  it 
cannot  destroy  the  organisms  to  which  such  changes  are  due. 
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3.  The  four  cinchona  alkaloids  are  very  nearly  equal  in  anti- 
septic power.  Arranged  in  the  strict  order  of  their  efficacy, 
they  stand  thus :  Quinia  =  quinidine ;  next  comes  cinchonidine  \ 
last,  though  at  no  great  distance,  cinchonia. 

4.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  order  corresponds  to 
that  in  which  the  four  alkaloids  are  arranged  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Madras  Cinchona  Commission  in  1868,  with  reference,  not 
to  their  antiseptic,  but  to  their  antiperiodic  power,  as  determined 
by  clinical  experience.     This  report  ^  establishes : 

(a.)  That  quinidine  equals  quinia  in  febrifuge  action. 

(J.)  That  cinchonidine  is  only  slightly  less  efficacious. 

(c.)  That  cinchonia,  though  somewhat  inferior,  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  valuable  remedial  agent  in  fever. 

This  agreement  may  possibly  be  due  to  coincidence ;  if  not,  it 
seems  to  afford  some  countenance  to  the  zymotic  theory  of  the 
paludal  miasm ;  or  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  does  not  oppose  it.  It  really  shows  no  more  than  that  the  one 
property  is  in  some  way  correlated  with  the  other ;  it  does  not 
prove  their  identity. 

5.  Among  reputed  antiperiodics,  the  sulphate  of  beberia  seems 
to  equal  quinia  in  antiseptic  power. 

6.  Among  reputed  antiseptics,  sodic  sulphocarbolate  and 
strychnia  have  a  decided  value,  though  they  stand  some  way 
below  quinia. 

7.  Sodic  sulphite  has  a  feeble,  though  decided,  antiseptic 
power;  sodic  hyposulphite  little  or  none. 

8.  Berberin  and  sesculin  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  antiseptic. 

9.  Potassic  picrate  is  a  strong  antiseptic,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  quinia.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  can  be 
administered  in  sufficient  doses  without  danger  to  life. 

10.  The  action  of  inhibitory  drugs  on  the  vitality  of  micro- 
zymes  affords  no  clue  to  their  action  on  PenicUlium,  Substances 
like  mercuric  chloride,  which  are  immediately  fatal  to  the 
former,  aixest  the  growth  of  the  latter  when  employed  in  the 
same  minute  properties. 

1  Lancet,  May  24, 1873. 
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IL  The  Action  of  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids  and  some  of 
THEIR  Congeners  on  the  Colourless  Blood  Corpuscles. 

The  toxic  action  of  quinia  on  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Binz ;  and  his  observations 
have  since  been  extended  and  corroborated  by  other  investiga- 
tors. This  effect  of  the  alkaloid  acquires  a  special  significance 
in  view  of  recent  doctrines  of  inflammation  and  suppuration; 
the  emigration  of  leucocytes  from  the  vessels  into  the  inflamed 
tissue  giving  rise  to  the  whole,  or  a  varying  fraction  of  the  total 
inflammatory  exudation.  Any  substance  capable  of  arresting 
or  retarding  the  movements  of  the  corpuscles  might  therefore  be 
expected  to  arrest  or  retard  the  local  consequences  of  tissue- 
irritation.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  proliferative  activity  of 
the  autochthonous  corpuscular  elements,  depending  as  it  does 
on  properties  common  to  them  with  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  may  be  restrained  by  the  same  means  that  are  found 
effectual  in  checking  the  migratory  propensities  of  the  latter. 

That  quinia  really  does  possess  such  antiphlogistic  powers  is 
shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the  clinical  experience  of  many  years, 
oh  the  other  by  the  fact  that  the  migration  of  leucocytes  into  the 
exposed  mesentery  of  the  frog  (Cohnheim's  experiment)  may 
be  checked  or  wholly  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  a  minute 
dose  of  quinia  into  the  current  of  its  circulation,  (Binz,  I  c.  p. 
37).  The  study  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  alkaloid  on  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  as  seen  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  does  accordingly  appear  to  shed  a  con- 
siderable light  on  one  of  its  therapeutic  applications. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  ascertain  if  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids 
were  endowed  with  similar  properties  in  an  equal  degree. 
Further,  to  compare  this  action  of  quinia  with  that  of  some 
other  substances  resembling  it  in  its  antiseptic  or  antiperiodic 
properties,  with  a  view  to  learning  whether  the  latter  qualities 
were  necessarily  correlated  with  its  power  of  arresting  proto- 
plasmic movement^  or  only  incidentally  associated  therewith. 
With  this  end  in  view,  comparative  trials  were  made  with  the 
four  cinchona  alkaloids,  sulphate  of  beberia,  nitrate  of  strychnia^ 
and  potassic  picrate. 
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The  blood-corpuscles  of  the  newt  were  employed  throughout. 
The  method  of  investigation  differed  somewhat  from  that  followed 
by  Geltowsky  in  his  interesting  experiments  with  quinia.^  The 
drugs  employed  were  dissolved  in  a  75  per  cent  solution  of 
sodic  chloride.  A  large  drop  of  the  solution  having  been  placed 
on  a  slide,  the  cut  surface  of  the  newt's  tail  was  touched  with  a 
clean  cover-glass  (|  inch  in  diameter)  ;  a  few  seconds  having 
been  permitted  to  elapse  (to  allow  of  coagulation  beginning)  the 
cover-glass  was  carefully  inverted  on  the  drop.  The  excess  of 
fluid  was  then  drained  from  the  edges  of  the  preparation  with 
bibulous  paper,  and  a  ring  of  oil  painted  round  it  to  prevent 
evaporation.  The  following  are  the  chief  advantages  of  this 
method : — 

1.  The  proportion  of  blood  to  the  quantity  of  solution 
employed  being  almost  infinitesimally  small,  it  need  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  latter. 

2.  The  film  of  blood  being  extremely  thin,  and  coagulation 
only  just  beginning  as  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  solu- 
tion, the  perfect  intermixture  of  the  two  is  rendered  certain. 
A  drop  of  newt's  blood  removed  with  a  pipette,  sets  into  a  small 
cylindrical  clot  before  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  slide,  and  it 
is  then  difficult  to  make  sure  that  the  solution  is  really  brought 
into  contact  with  each  individual  corpuscle. 

3.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  pre- 
paration enables  the  observer  to  examine  each  individual  one 
within  a  period  of  five  minutes  or  less. 

4.  The  use  of  salt  solution  instead  of  water  for  dissolving  the 
drug  obviates  all  risk  of  an  accident  which  occurs  repeatedly 
when  water  is  employed  as  the  solvent,  viz.  the  decolorisation 
of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  destruction  of  the  colourless  ones. 
Minor  degrees  of  this  change  are  inevitable,  even  when  very 
small  proportions  of  the  liquid  are  used;  with  the  salt  solu- 
tion, no  risk  is  run  even  when  a  relatively  enormous  excess  of 
liquid  is  added  to  the  blood,  since  it  produces  no  appreciable 
effect  either  on  the  red  or  on  the  colourless  elements.  In  some 
of  the  following  experiments,  the  migratory  activity  of  the 
leucocytes  was  actively  displayed  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six 
hours,  and  the  red  corpuscles  were  not  perceptibly  altered. 

^  PraetUianer,  June  1S72.    ^ 
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It  is  important  to  define  strictly  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"  migratory  movement "  as  used  in  the  following  pages.  If  a 
drop  of  newt's  blood  be  prepared  with  salt  solution  in  the 
manner  just  described,  and  examined  some  hours  after,  the 
following  will  be  among  tlie  appearances  presented  by  the 
colourless  corpuscles. 

1.  Migratory  movement.  The  protoplasmic  mass  is  spread  out 
into  a  thin  film,  adherent  to  the  glass,  and  of  a  most  irregular 
shape.  The  outline  of  the  film  may  be  well-marked. in  parte, 
but  is  never  complete ;  the  blurred  portions  being  beset  with 
fine  filamentous  processes,  which  are  continually  changing  in 
size  and  number,  some  being  retracted,  while  others  are  put  out. 
The  aggregate  result  of  the  changes  of  form  which  the  corpuscle 
undergoes  is  a  change  in  its  position ;  it  migrates  from  one  part 
of  the  field  to  another. 

2.  Change  of  form  without  change  of  position. 

a.  The  corpuscle  is  spherical,  non-adherent,  its  surface  velvety 
or  shaggy,  giving  it  an  indistinct  or  blurred  outline. 

/8.  Its  outline  is  sharp;  it  is  more  or  less  spherical,  non- 
adherent, and  exhibits  a  peculiar  waxy  lustre.  Its  nucleus  or 
nuclei  are  usually  invisible.  If  carefully  watched,  it  may  be  seen 
to  change  its  shape  very  gradually;  one  part  of  its  surface 
rising  slowly  into  knob-like  protuberances,  while  another  part 
sinks  in  to  a  coiTesponding  extent :  the  protuberances  being 
limited  by  definite  contours,  and  exhibiting  the  same  waxy 
lustre  as  the  main  body  of  the  corpuscle.  No  filamentous 
processes  are  put  forth.  Such  corpuscles,  though  their  move- 
ments are  undoubtedly  vital,  do  not  change  their  place.  But 
they  are  capable  of  resuming  the  migratory  condition  as 
soon  as  the.  cause  of  their  temporary  quiescence  ceases  to 
operate. 

y.  The  corpuscle  maybe  surrounded  by  projections  of  another 
kind.  The  main  body  shrinks  gradually  into  an  irregular  lump, 
while  minute,  translucent  spherules  of  various  sizes  present 
themselves  round  its  edge.  These  spherules  do  not  appear  to 
consist  of  the  same  substance  as  the  main  bulk  of  the  corpuscle: 
they  may  even  become  detached  from  it,  and  float  away.  The 
appearances  are  those  which  might  be  presented  by  a  coagulum 
slowly  shrinking  and  expelling  a  clear  fluid  from  its  interstices ; 
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the  fluid  not  being  miscible  with  that  in  which  the  corpuscle  is 
suspended.  Whether  a  leucocyte  in  this  state  may,  as  in  the 
two  foregoing  conditions,  resume  its  migratory  powers,  I  am 
unable  to  state. 

3.  Permanent  repose  or  death.  The  corpuscle  is  spherical  or 
spheroidal,  with  a  distinct  outline.  It  does  not  exhibit  any  sort 
of  movement ;  its  protoplasm  is  very  granular,  and  its  nuclei 
well-marked.  This  condition  is  irremediable,  and  is  the  imme- 
diate precursor  of  disintegration. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  that  of  the  highest  vital 
activity ;  the  second  may  pass  either  into  the  first  or  into  the 
third.  It  is  possible  so  to  graduate  the  dose  of  a  poisonous 
agent,  as  to  obtain  the  second  or  the  third  condition  at  will.  In 
the  following  experiments,  the  exact  state  of  the  colourless  cor- 
puscles is  usually  indicated :  the  discordant  results  of  previous 
observers  in  the  case  of  quinia  being  probably  due  to  a  neglect 
of  this  exactitude.  The  condition  of  the  red  discs  is  often 
noted,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  the  most  delicate  test  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  float — the  faintest  trace 
of  acid  causing  the  delimitation,  a  larger  proportion  the  granu- 
lation, of  their  nuclei. 

The  drugs  employed  were  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  four 
cinchona  alkaloids,  potassic  picrate,  sesculin,  sulphate  of  beberia, 
and  stiychnia  nitrate.  The  solutions  were  all  neutral  to  test- 
paper.  The  temperature  of  the  room  varied  from  66°  to  75** 
Fahr. 


No. 

Drng. 

RemarkB. 

27 

Qninia  hydro- 
cblorate 

lin700 

In  ten  minntes  no  moyement. 

28 

Quinidine 

1  in  700 

In  fifteen  minntes  the  majority  qniescent. 
No  migratory  movemwit.    Three  waxy 

JijdrochloTate 

and    mobile    (2/8) ;   their    movements 

ceased  in  forty  minutes. 

29 

Ci&clioiiia 

1  in  700 

In  ten  minutes  no  movement.     Red  cor- 

hydrochlorate 

puscles  unaltered. 

80, 

Cinchonidine 

linTW 

In  fifteen  minutes  no  movement. 

hydrochlorate 

81 

Cinchonidine 

1  in  700 

In  ten  minutes  no  miration;  •ereral 
waxy  and  mobile  1(2/8) ;  they  came  to 

JbLjdrochlonte 

1 

rest  within  an  hour. 
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No. 


Drag. 


Proportion. 


Remarks. 


82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 


40 


41 


42 
43 
44 


45 


46 


NaCl 

Quinia 
hydrochlorate 

Qainidine 
hydrochlorate 

Cinchoma 
hydrochlorate 
Cinchonidine 
hydrochlorate 

Qainia 
hydrochlorate 

Cmchonia 
hydrochlorate 

Quinia 
hydrochlorate 


Quinidine 
hydrochlorate 


Quinidine 
hydrochlorate 


NaCl 

Cinchonia 
hydrochlorate 

Cinchonia 
hydrochlorate 


Cinchonidine 
hydrochlorate 


Cinchonidine 
hydrochlorate 


76  per  bent. 
1  in  1,000 
1  in  1,000 
1  in  1,000 
1  in  1,000 
1  in  1,200 

1  in  1,200 
1  in  1,500 


1  in  1,500 


1  in  1,500 


•75  per  cent. 
1  in  1,500 
1  in  1,500 


1  in  1,500 


1  in  1,500 


Active  migration  going  on  daring  during 

the  six  hours  the  observation  lasted. 
In  ten  minutes  all  motionless. 

In  thirty  minutes  all  motionless.^ 

In  fifteen  minutes  no  movement. 

In  fifteen  minutes  no  movement 

In  fifteen  minutes  no  migratory  corpuscles 
to  be  seen  :  several  waxy  and  mobile. 
In  forty-five  minutes  all  at  rest 

In  fifteen  minutes  no  migration.  Changes 
of  form  continued  for  one  hour. 

In  ten  minutes  no  migratory  forms  to  be 
detected.  Many  are  waxy  with  actively 
moving  protuberances.  In  one  hour 
thirty-five  minutes,  two  only  are  moving 
feebly.  In  six  hours  many  are  granular, 
some  waxy,  all  at  rest. 

In  twenty  minutes  several  are  migrating 
actively ;  most  arc  waxy  and  mobile. 
In  fifty  minutes  none  migrating ;  most 
are  granular,  a  few  waxy,  a  few  in  the 
state  described  under  2y.  In  two  hours 
no  movement 

In  twenty  minutes  no  migration.  Waxy 
protuberances  very  active.  In  fifty 
minutes  most  are  spheroidal  and  waxy, 
with  2-4  large,  obvious  nuclei'  No 
movement  In  t^'o  houn  some  granular, 
most  waxy,  all  at  rest  In  five  hours 
all  dead  and  granular. 

Migratory  movements  actively  proceeding 
uter  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  hours. 

In  twenty  minutes  all  motionless. 

In  twenty-five  minutes  two  migrating  fee- 
bly; knobs  very  active.  In  sixty  minutes 
no  migration ;  waxy  and  very  mobile. 
Two  hours  ten  minutes,  the  same.  Two 
hours  forty-five  minutes  many  spherical 
and  at  rest ;  many  still  moving.  Four 
houn  five  minutes,  all  at  rest 

In  ten  minutes  a  large  number  migrating ; 
forty  minutes,  many  waxy,  many  mi- 
grating ;  one  hour,  none  migrating, 
waxy  ones  very  mobile ;  one  hour 
thirty-five  minutes,  many  granular, 
many  waxy,  no  migration  ;  two  houra 
ten  minutes,  many  still  waxy. 

In  twenty  minutes  no  mijyrration.  Waxy 
protuberances  very  active.  One  hour, 
most  spherical,  at  rest ;  some  still 
moving.  Two  hours  twenty  minutes^ 
no  change. 
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The  above  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  four  cinchona 
alkaloids  are  able  speedily  to  arrest  the  migratory  movement  of 
the  colourless  corpuscles  of  newt's  blood,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  in  1500.  That  the  quantitative  differences  between  them  are 
not  well-marked:  quinia  appearing  to  stand  first  in  order  of 
power.  That  the  proportion  of  the  alkaloid  necessary  to  arrest 
the  movement  of  the  waxy  protuberances  (2  /8),  is  much  larger 
than  that  which  arrests  migration  and  the  putting  forth  of  fila- 
mentous processes.  And  this  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  check  the  migratory  propensities  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  while  in  the  body,  without  impairing,  or 
permanently  abolishing,  their  vitality — that  they  may  be  nar- 
cotized, so  to  speak,  without  being  killed. 


No. 

Drug. 

Proportion. 

Remarks. 

i1 

48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

Sulphate  of 
Beberia 

Sulphate  of 
Beberia 

Sulphate  of 
Beberia 

Sulphate  of 
Beberia 

Sulphate  of 
Beberia 

'Strvchnia 
mtrate 

1  in  500 

1  in  700 

1  in  1,000 
1  in  1,500 

1  in  1,500 
1  in  500 

In  ten  minutes  the  migority  are  waxy 
and  mobile.  None  migrating.  (The 
nuclei  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  more 
defined  than  usual,  without  being  in 
the  least  granular.  No  trace  of  acidity 
in  the  solution  can  be  detected  by  test- 
paper.  This  delimitation  of  nuclei  is 
seen  in  all  the  prepai-ations  containing 
beberia,  even  when  the  proportion  of 
the  drug  is  1  in  1500.)  Thirty  minutes, 
no  migration ;  movements  active.  One 
hour  tnirty-five  minutes,  aU  at  rest 

In  fifteen  minutes  none  migrating ;  manj 
spherical ;  many  waxy,  changing  their 
form.  Two  hours,  protuberances  active ; 
no  migration.  Ten  hours,  aU  motion- 
less ;  mostly  granular. 

In  fifteen  minutes  no  migration.  Three 
hours  thirty  minutes,  protuberances 
lively.  Ten  hours,  all  dead  and  granular. 
In  ten  minutes  no  migration.  One  hour 
protuberances  lively;  no  migratory 
forms.  Ten  hours,  all  at  rest  and 
granular. 

In  fifteen  minutes  no  migration.  Forty- 
five  minutes,  waxy ;  moving  actively. 
Two  hours  most  spherical,  a  few  still 
moving.  Three  hours  forty-five  minutes 
the  same.     Five  hours,  all  at  rest. 

In  thirty  minutes  none  migrating  ;  many 
S2»herical  and  quiescent,  though  not 
granular.  Three  hours  forty-five 
minutes,  many  waxy  and  mobile:  no 
migratory  or  shaggy  forms.  Five 
hoars  thirty  minuteMhe  same.  Twenty- 
four  hours,  many  waxy  and  mobile; 
none  migrating. 
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No. 

Drug. 

Proportioiu 

Remarks. 

In  twenty-fiye  minutes  aeyeral  minting; 
many  waxy.  One  hour  forty  minnt^ 
three  migrating  actively;  most  are 
quiescent  Three  hoars  forty  minutes* 
several  migrating.  Five  hours  twenty 
minutes,  two  migrating  sluggishly ; 
most  waxy.  Twenty-four  hours,  two 
still  migrating  ;  many  shai^  ;  many 
waxy  and  changing  form.  The  red 
disks  aro  unaltered. 

Migi-atory  movements  seen  to  continue 
for  thirty -six  hours. 

53 
54 

Strychnia 
nitrate 

NaCl 

1  in  1,500 
*75  per  cent. 

Sulphate  of  beberia,  which  approaches  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
so  closely  in  antiseptic  power,  is  thus  seen  to  rival  them  in  its 
inhibitory  action  upon  the  migratory  movement  of  the  colourless 
corpuscles.  The  eflfect  of  its  solutions  in  defining  the  nuclei  of 
the  red  discs — an  eflfect  not  produced  by  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
-—leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  mode  of  action  is  somewhat 
diflferent  in  the  two  cases.  Strychnia  has  some  influence  upon 
the  colourless  corpuscles  \  but  it  stands  very  far  behind  beberia 
and  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 


No. 


Brug. 


FroportioD. 


Potaasic 
Picrato 

Potassic 
Picrate 


Potassic 
Picrate 


Potassic 
Picrate 
Potassic 
Picrate 


1  in  1000 


1  in  700 


1  in  600 


1  in  400 
1  in  400 


Remarks. 


In  two  hours  fifteen  minutes,  several  cor- 
puscles are  stiU  actively  migrating. 
The  red  disks  are  unaltered. 

In  one  hour  several  are  in  active  migra- 
tion. Two  hours  fifteen  minutes,  two 
corpuscles  still  migrating,  though 
sluggishly. 

In  fifteen  minutes  three  are  migrating  ; 
many  are  waxy  and  changing  fonii. 
For^-ftTs^minutes,  no  migration ;  pro- 
tuberances  still  active. 

In  twenty  minutes  no  movement 

In  twenty-five  minutes  no  migratiou  ; 
many  waxy  and  moving.  Fifty-five 
minutes,  most  are  spherical,  with  well- 
defined  double  or  triple  nuclei ;  souiii 
waxy ;  no  migration  ;  red  disks  un- 
altered. One  hour  fifty  minutes^  almoot 
all  in  permanent  repose. 


Tliese  experiments  seem  to  show  that  potassic  picrate,  standing 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  cinchona  alkaloids  in  antiseptic  p6wei-» 
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exerts  a  compaxatively  feeble  influence  over  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
asserted,  at  present,  that  the  antiseptic  and  the  antiphlogistic 
actions  of  a  drug  are  necessarily  connected  with  each  other. 

The  followiDg  experiments  with  sesculin  prove  that  it  exerts 
no  very  marked  effect  on  the  migratory  activity  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles. 


No. 

Drug. 

Proportion. 

Remarks. 

60 

/Ksculin. 

1  iu  500 

In  thii-ty  minutes  several  shaggy  (2a). 
Two  hours  many  shaggy;  none  ac- 
tually migrating.  Five  hours  thirty 
minutes,  many  waxy  and  changing 
form ;  no  migration. 

61 

iEsculin. 

1  in  900 

In  twenty  minutes,  many  migrating ; 
several  waxy.  Five  hours  thirty 
minutes  no  change. 

62 

iEaciilin. 

1  in  1500 

In  fifteen  minutes  numbers  migrating. 

Six  hours,  the  same. 

CLINICAL  NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  SKIN  DISEASES  AND 
THEIR  TREATMENT. 

BY  EDWAKD  B.  GRAY,  M.D. 

Eczema. — In  1864-5  an  undergraduate,  aged  20,  consulted  me 
occasionally,  on  account  of  a  moist  eczema,  shifting  about  the 
forehead,  but  showing  a  preference  for  one  or  other  supra-orbital 
region.  I  could  never  find  anything  wrong  in  his  general  health 
or  habits.  After  repeated  improvements  and  relapses,  the  erup- 
tion finally  got  well,  having  lasted  in  all  some  eighteen  months. 
I  thought  little  of  the  case  at  the  time,  except  so  far  as  it  baffled 
my  efforts  to  cure  it.  I  have  thought  much  of  it  since,  on 
account  of  the  patient's  remarkable  personal  and  family  history, 
which  has  latterly  become  known  to  me  bit  by  bit 

His  eczema  supervened  slowly  on  the  subsidence  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  which  had  troubled  him  very  frequently  from  early  boy* 
hood.  For  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  had  pretty  con* 
stant  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine.  He  is  now  in  perfect 
health,  with  one  exception — ^that  when  over-tired,  or  worried,  he 
gets  rather  severe  clavus-headache  on  one  side. 

So  much  for  his  own  medical  history ;  now  for  that  of  his 
family.  A  brother  stammered  badly  from  childhood  up  to  23 
or  24  years  of  age.  A  sister,  till  past  puberty,  was  martyr  to 
severe  spasmodic  asthma:  after  the  subsidence  of  the  asthma 
she  had  from  time  to  time  for  many  years  a  rough  scaly  condition 
of  the  skin  of  the  face  (chiefly  the  forehead),  and  occasional 
gastralgia  of  unquestionable  neuralgic  tjrpe.  His  mother,  now 
advanced  in  years,  suffers  at  times  from  infra-orbital  and  parietal 
neuralgia,  culminating  in  a  sort  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
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the  skin  of  the  aflFected  parts.    His  paternal  uncle  was  all  his 
life  an  imbecile,  and  died  between  60  and  70  of  general  paralysis. 

The  sequence  of  events  in  this  patient's  case,  read  in  the  light 
of  his  family  history,  makes  it,  to  my  mind,  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  his  frontal  eczema,  supervening  on  asthma,  was 
simply  a  "transmutation  of  neurosis  "  (Trousseau)  from  his  vagus 
to  his  trigeminus  nerve.  By  simply  I  mean,  that  both  the  skin 
disease  and  the  asthma  were  the  expression,  not  of  any  so-called 
blood  diathesis,  but  of  some  fault  (probably  of  nutrition)  in  that 
small  central  brain-tract,  in  which  the  vagus  and  trigeminus 
have  common  origin.  Such  an  explanation  will  probably  com- 
mend itself  to  those  who  recognize  the  agency  of  the  nerve- 
centres  in  the  production  of  many  localized  disturbances  of  skin- 
nutrition. 

Looking  back  at  my  treatment  of  this  case,  I  fear  it  was  wrong. 
It  was  the  old-fashioned  combination  of  mild  tonics  and  altera- 
tives. Had  the  patient's  strong  neurotic  taint  been  from  the 
first  known  and  kept  steadily  in  view — in  other  words — had  all 
my  efforts  been  directed  to  feeding  and  toning  up  his  nervous 
system  with  such  remedies  as  cod-oil  and  arsenic,  his  eruption 
would  probably  have  got  well  much  sooner  than  it  did. 

Acute  Syphilitic  Lichen  may  so  closely  simulate  the  primary 
stage  of  small-pox  eruption,  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  at  first  a 

matter  of  diflSculty.    In  1863,  Mary  H ,  aged  22,  came  from 

a  neighbouring  village  into  the  Badclifie  Infirmary,  under  my 
care,  with  moderate  swelling  and  redness  of  one  side  of  the 
fauces,  and  inflammatory  enlargements  of  the  glands  beneath 
the  corresponding  jaw.  The  throat  aftection  was  of  three  weeks' 
standing ;  but  she  had  suffered  from  general  malaise  since  sup- 
pression of  the  catamenia,  three  months  before.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  throat  affection,  nor  in  her  general  condition,  to 
raise  any  suspicion  of  syphilis.  After  three  or  four  days  of 
sharp  febrile  symptoms,  with  much  pain  in  back  and  limbs,  an 
abundant  supply  of  small,  hard,  red  papules  appeared,  chiefly  on 
face,  neck,  and  forearms.  Had  small-pox  been  prevailing  at  the 
time,  few  would,  I  think,  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing  this 
to  be  a  case  of  it,  so  closely  did  the  eruption  and  premonitory 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  variola.  As,  however,  there  was 
no  small-pox  about,  careful  search  was  made  for  some  clue  to 
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the  real  nature  of  the  eruption.  Some  hard  and  rather  enlarged 
glands  were  now  discovered  in  one  groin.  Very  soon  she  began 
to  have  severe  nocturnal  pains  in  both  clavicles.  The  papules 
desquamated  and  cleared  away,  leaving  behind  them  dark  cop- 
pery stains,  so  that  altogether  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the  eruption 
seemed  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Ringworm  (tinea  tonsurans)  in  the  scalp  is  often  hard  to  cure, 
and  without  very  elaborate  and  repeated  microscopic  examina- 
tion, beyond  what  one  can  often  find  time  to  make,  it  may  be 
hard  to  say  when  it  is  cured.  A  child  has  a  patch  of  ringworm 
on  its  scalp.  You  have  applied  iodine,  perchloride  of  mercury, 
or  some  one  of  the  ordinary  parasiticides.  At  the  end,  say,  of  a 
fortnight,  the  place  looks  better,  but  is  still  somewhat  scurfy, 
and  the  skin  perhaps  thicker  than  natural  How  much  of  this 
irritation  is  due  simply  to  the  remedies  you  have  been  using, 
and  how  much  to  a  still  vital  remnant  of  the  disease,  is  now  and 
then  a  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pressing,  question  to  settle ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  disease  is  keeping  a  boy  away  from 
school,  greatly  to  his  parents'  disgust  and  impatience.  In  pale, 
delicate  children  I  have  many  times  seen  the  skin  of  the  tinea- 
patch  remain  thick  and  scurfy,  long  after  repeated  and  careful 
microscopic  examination  had  ceased  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
parasite.  In  such  cases,  if  the  scalp  be  allowed  entire  rest  from 
all  local  treatment,  washing  included^  for  a  week  or  so,  it  will 
probably  have  got  nearly  or  quite  sound.  But  if  without  an 
appeal  to  the  microscope,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  your 
appeal,  and,  hoping  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  you  go  on  using  even 
the  milder  parasiticides,  the  comparatively  quiescent  site  of  the 
tinea  is  very  apt  to  suddenly  blaze  out  into  an  angry  eczematous 
or  pustular  eruption. 

Whatever  remedy  may  be  used  to  kill  the  parasite,  I  suspect 
it  is  good  practice  to  keep  the  affected  portion  of  skin  constantly 
well  greased,  for  the  same  reason  that  one  prescribes  inunction 
in  scarlatina — i,  e,  to  clog  the  wings  of  those  minute  germs  of 
disease,  which  might  otherwise  get  loose  and  float  in  the  air,  to 
settle  and  vegetate  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

A  few  months  back,  a  schoolgirl  was  brought  to  me,  with  a 
tinea-patch  on  her  scalp.  Very  careful  search  failed  to  reveal 
any  sex^ond  nidus  of  the  disease  elsewhere,  either  on  head  or 
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body.  Tincture  of  iodine  was  applied  daily  to  the  patch,  and 
she  was  kept  strictly  isolated  from  her  schoolfellows.  On  her 
coming  to  see  me  a  fortnight  afterwards,  spores  were  still  detected 
in  the  primary  patch,  and  three  other  smaller  patches,  of  evident 
recent  date,  presented  themselves  on  different  parts  of  the  scalp. 
I  have  no  doubt  this  was  a  case  of  auto-inoculation,  the  disease 
most  likely  having  been  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the 
patient's  own  hair-brush.  Similarly  I  have  seen  favus  developed 
on  a  patient's  finger  tips  from  his  scratching  favus-crusts  on  his 
scalp.  The  possibility  of  auto-inoculation  of  parasitic  skin- 
disease  is  a  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind.  I  have  not  yet  tested 
the  remedy,  but  suspect  that,  in  cases  of  ordinary  tinea,  some 
carbolic  pomade  daily  rubbed  into  the  unaffected  portion  of  scalp 
would  render  it  proof  against  the  invasion  of  stray  spores. 

Apiece  of  my  experience  in  a  recent  obstinate  case  of  multiple 
scalp-ringworm  in  a  schoolboy  may  furnish  a  hint  to  others. 
After  trying  in  vain  two  or  three  different  remedies,  I  prescribed 
some  Unguent  Sulphuris  lodidi,  fortunately  adding  a  caution  to 
use  it  at  first  tentatively  to  a  single  patch.  The  second  applica- 
tion of  it  produced  not  only  angry  pustulation  of  the  patch  it 
was  applied  to,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  adjacent  occipital  gland. 
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ON  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
DTARRHCEA. 

BY  WILLIAM   BERRY,  M.R.C.S.  ENGLAND,  L.R.C.P.  AlTD  S.  EDINBURGH. 
ffouae  Surgeon  to  the  Lancaster  Infirmary, 

Oxide  of  Zinc  having  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Brakenridge  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Mackey  of  Birmingham  in  the  treatment  of 
infantile  diarrhoea,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Oazette  of  February  15th  and  the  British  Medical  Joumai  of 
July  12th,  I  resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  not  only  in 
children,  but  also  in  the  autumnal  diarrhoea  of  adults.  So  far 
I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it  as  a  remedy  for 
diarrhoea  in  children,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  cause 
appears  to  be  some  irritation  of  the  nerve-centres  presiding  over 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  adults  I  have  found  it  useful  in  cases 
of  lienteric  diarrhoea,  but  not  so  beneficial  as  the  aromatic 
chalk  powder  of  the  pharmacopoeia  in  ordinary  cases. 

I  think  with  Dr.  Brakenridge  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
diarrhoea  in  children — though  not  in  all — the  nervous  system 
plays  an  important  part ;  especially  in  those  children  who  are 
teething,  and  in  children  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  ill  fed 
and  badly  clothed. 

Whether  we  accept  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brakenridge  as  to  the 
cause  of  diarrhoea  in  children  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  beneficial  effects  derived  from  the  remedy  are  due  to  it^ 
tonic  and  astringent  properties,  I  am  inclined  for  my  own  part 
to  think  that  its  antispasmodic  properties  have  little  to  do  with 
its  efficacy. 
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That  infantile  diarrhoea  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  nervous  system  and  to  a  hyperaemic 
condition  of  the  jnucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  is  proved  by 
the  readiness  with  which  it  is  relieved  by  oxide  of  zinc. 

In  the  diarrhoea  of  teething  children,  and  those  whose 
digestion  is  at  fault,  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations  is  at  once 
checked,  and  the  character  of  the  motions  altered. 

The  remedy  produces  nausea  in  some  cases  unless  a  little  food 
be  administered  just  before  it,  but  in  many  cases  no  nausea 
is  produced  although  this  point  is  not  attended  to. 

I  here  give  the  notes  of  a  few  cases  in  which  the  remedy  was 
used  with  great  benefit. 

Case  1. — James  H ,  aged  1  year,  has  had  tolerably  good 

health  up  to  the  time  of  teething,  he  is  at  present  (August  5th) 
"  cutting  some  teeth,"  and  the  last  few  days  has  been  vomiting 
and  purging  several  times  a  day :  the  motion  being  somewhat 
slimy  and  greenish  in  colour,  ordered  2  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc 
every  three  hours,  given  with  mucilage  and  simple  syrup,  the 
following  prescription  being  given  : — 

B  ZinciOxidigr:  32 

Mucilaginis 

Syrup :  Simpl :  aa  3ij 

Aqua  ad  5ij 
S.  3j  3tis  horis. 

August  ith, — ^Much  improved,  the  motions  of  a  better  colour, 
and  only  three  in  the  day,  rests  and  takes  food  better. 

August  12th, — Quite  well,  vomiting  and  purging  quite  ceased. 

Cj^gB  2. — August  6th,    Mary  F ,  aged  1  year  and  seven 

months,  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging"  three  days  ago^ 
purged  very  frequently,  and  motions  curdy.  Ordered  2  grains 
of  oxide  of  zinc  every  three  hours,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  previous  case. 

August  %th, — Much  better,  only  four  motions  in  the  day. 

August  13^A.— Quite  better. 

Cask  3.— John  E ,  aged  17  months,  a  delicate-looking 

child,  teething,  had  been  vomiting  and  purging  for  about  a 
week.  Ordered  \\  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  every  three  hours 
on  August  7th. 
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August  IKA.— Purging  less  frequent  and  vomiting  ceased. 

August  lUh, — Purging  quite  better;  the  child  is  much  im- 
proved in  appearance. 

Case  4 — August  7th.    Alice  H ,  aged  44    years,  was 

seized  with  vomiting  and  purging  a  week  ago,  this  was  checked 
by  some  simple  remedy,  but  the  purging  returned  two  days  ago, 
and  the  motions  were  accompanied  with  tenesmus  and  were 
streaked  with  blood.  She  also  complained  of  frontal  headache 
and  dizziness.  Ordered  5  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  every  four 
hours,  and  6  grains  of  Dover's  Powder  night  and  morning. 

August  l^th. — Pain  in  the  head  and  dizziness  gone,  purging 
quite  better,  only  feels  weak. 

Case  5. — Isabella  C ,  aged  2  years,  a  delicate  strumous 

child,  suffering  from  vaginitis  for  some  time,  has  had  diarrhoea 
for  two  days  (August  9th),  vomiting  also  being  present 
Ordered  2  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  every  three  hours. 

August  14:th. — Purging  and  vomiting  better. 

August  20ih. — Child  much  improved  in  health,  bowels  act 
naturally. 

Case  6. — August  12th,  Thomas  N ,  aged  1  year,  a  deli- 
cate scrofulous-looking  child,  has  been  vomiting  and  purging  for 
a  few  days.     Ordered  2  grains  every  three  hours. 

August  18th. — ^Vomiting  and  purging  better. 

Case  7. — August  12th.    Joseph  A ,  aged  9  months,  a 

fine-looking  and  plump  child,  has  been  vomiting  and  purging 
for  three  days.  Ordered  1  grain  of  oxide  of  zinc  every  three 
hours. 

August  nth. — Quite  better. 

Case  8. — August  Idth.  Isabella  F ,  aged  1  year,  a  deli- 
cate-looking child  of  strumous  diathesis,  has  had  diarrhoea  for 
two  days.     Ordered  1  ^  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  every  three  hours. 

August  2Qth — Better. 

Case  ^.—August  l^th.    Robert  C ,  aged  2  years,  has 

been  vomiting  and  purging  for  a  few  days.  Ordered  2  grains  of 
oxide  of  zinc  every  three  hours. 

August  21  st — Purging  and  vomiting  improved. 

August  24^A— Quite  better. 

Case  1Q.— August  l^th.    Elizabeth  D ,  aged  1  year  and 

9   months,   a  spare,   delicate    child,   teething,   and   has    been 
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"feverish"  for  a  few  days,  for  which  a  diaphoretic  mixture 
had  been  prescribed;  vomiting  and  purging  came  on  three 
days  ago.  Ordered  2  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  every  three 
hours. 

August  16th, — Bowels  much  better  but  still  sick,  ordered 
mixture  to  be  continued  and  a  spoonful  of  milk  or  arrowroot 
before  each  dose. 

August  2l8t — ^Better. 

Case  11. — August  14^A.    John  H ,  aged  6   months,   a 

healthy-looking  baby,  had  a  convulsion,  and  was  then  seized 
with  purging ;  vomiting  being  absent.  Ordered  1  grain  of  oxide 
of  zinc  every  three  hours. 

Aiigust  l^tK — Purging  better  and  child  not  so  irritable. 

Case  12. — August    lAih,     Alice  K ,    aged  2  years,   a 

strumous  child,  has  had  an  apthous  condition  of  the  mouth  for 
a  fortnight,  but  this  is  much  better,  was  seized  with  vomiting 
and  purging  a  few  days  ago.  Ordered  2  grains  of  oxide  of 
zinc  every  three  hours. 

August  2Qth, — Better,  mouth  quite  well. 

Case  l^,— August  lUh.    Ellen  Elizabeth  H ,  aged  1  year, 

a  fine  healthy  child,  but  has  no  teeth  as  yet,  was  seized 
with  vomiting  and  purging  three  days  ago,  ordered  1  grain  of 
oxide  of  zinc  every  three  hours. 

August  2Qth, — ^Purging  better,  still  sick ;  nausea  chiefly. 

Aug^ist  27^A.— Well. 

Case  14 — August  l&th.  Stephen  J ,  aged  4  years,  a  fine- 
looking  little  fellow,  commenced  to  be  purged  four  days  ago ; 
no  sickness.   Ordered  2  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  every  three  hours. 

August  18^A.— Much  improved. 

August  25^A.— Well 

Case  15. — August  lAth,    Mary  H ,  aged  55  years  was 

seized  fourteen  days  ago  with  vomiting  and  purging,  the  vomit- 
ing has  quite  ceased,  but  she  is  still  purged  after  taking  her 
food  in  the  mornings ;  she  has  very  little  pain.  Ordered  5  grains 
of  oxide  of  zinc  three  times  a  day. 

August  l^th — Purging  quite  better,  ordered  a  tonic. 

Case   16. — August  l&th,     Mary  Isabella  S ,  aged   11 

months,  commenced  with  vomiting  and  purging  a  week  ago 
when  chalk  mixture  was  prescribed.     Ordered  1  grain  of  oxide 
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of  zinc  every  three  hours  on  the  19th  as  the  chalk  mixture 
had  not  checked  the  purging. 

August  23rd, — Quite  better. 

These  cases  are  a  few  out  of  many  in  which  I  have  prescribed 
the  remedy  with  beneficial  results,  and  are  sufGicient  in  number 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  medicine. 

In  treating  the  cases  attention  was  paid  to  the  diet, — milk» 
arrowroot,  &c.  being  chiefly  ordered. 


EEMAEKS  ON  CEETAIN  RECENT  PAPEKS  ON  THE 
ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

BY  DR.   ANSTIE. 

It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  it  had  been  intended  that  I 
should  open  a  debate  on  "  Alcohol  in  pyrexia."  The  occurrence 
of  unforeseen  events  not  only  prevented  my  reading  the  paper 
which  for  some  time  back  I  had  been  preparing,  but  also 
arrested  some  final  observations   which  I   was   carrying  on 
leaving  them  incomplete.    The  delay  has  so  far  been  useful, 
however,  that  it  has   enabled  me  somewhat  to  extend  the 
original  plan  of  my  research,  and  to  include  fresh  points  of 
inquiry,  which  materially  bear  on  the  question  of  the  medicinal 
functions  of  alcohol.     This  enlarged  investigation  is  not  yet 
quite  finished,  and  I  prefer  not  to  enter,  with  any  fulness,  upon 
the   details    of   my  new   facts  till   I   can  present  them  to 
the  profession  as  a  whole.     In  the  meantime,  however,  three 
papers  on  the  action  of  alcohol  have  been  published,  two  of 
which  by  their  intrinsic  value,  and  the  remaining  one  by  its 
remarkable  incorrectness  of  assertion,  seem  to  demand  a  some- 
what early  notice  from  me.    The  present  articles  will  therefore 
be   devoted   to    a  preliminary   review   of   recent  statements 
respecting  the  action  of  alcohol ;  more  especially  the  papers  of 
Professor  Binz  (read  before  the  British  Association,  at  Bradford), 
that  of  Dr.  James   Ross   (published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  October  4th),  and  that  of  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  read 
before  the  physiology  section  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
Instead,  however,   of  criticising  these  three  papers  seriatim, 
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I  propose  to  consider,  successively,  the  chief  points  connected 
with  the  action  of  alcohol  with  which  all  of  them  deal. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  claims  attention  is  the  question, 
whether  alcohol  is  destroyed  within  the  body?  and  on  this 
point  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  high  authority  of  Professor 
Binz  unreservedly  supports  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Dupr^ 
and  myself.  The  readers  of  this  journal  are  aware  that  I  have 
always  denied  the  assertion,  so  freely  made  by  the  followers  of 
Lallemand,  to  the  effect  that  alcohol  was  largely  expelled  by  the 
excretory  organs  in  an  unchanged  condition.  Successive  series 
of  experiments  enabled  me  to  prove,  with  increasing  cogency, 
that  the  idea  of  the  non-destruction  of  alcohol  in  the  body  must 
have  arisen  from  some  most  serious  experimental  blunder ;  and 
as  late  as  last  year  I  succeeded,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Dr.  Dupr6,  in  carrying  the  matter  a  step  further.  At  my  sug- 
gestion that  gentleman  undertook  a  siBries  of  experiments  which 
settled  some  very  important  questions.  He  found,  as  I  had 
constantly  found,  that  the  quantity  of  unchanged  alcohol  elimi- 
nated must  be  exceedingly  trifling ;  but  he  also  demonstrated 
the  unexpected  and  very  important  fact,  that  what  had  so  far 
been  reckoned  as  alcohol  (as  judged  by  its  action  on  the  chronic- 
acid  test,  and  by  its  capability  of  being  oxidized  into  acetic 
acid)  was  either  not  alcohol  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  derived 
from  alcoholic  ingesta,  since  it  could  be  readily  detected  in  the 
urine,  not  only  of  himself  after  a  prolonged  abstinence  from  all 
stimulants,  but  of  a  teetotaller.^  Professor  Binz  recognizes  the 
importance  and  validity  of  this  fact;  and  he  further  points 
out  that  these  portions  of  wine  or  of  spirits  which  un- 
doubtedly are  eliminated — namely,  the  volatile  ethers  which 
we  smell  in  the  breath  of  persons  who  have  been  drink- 
ing wine,  brandy,  whisky,  &c.,  are  themselves  also  capable 
of  affecting  the  chronic-acid  test  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  alcohol.  I  regret  to  observe  that  Dr.  James  Edmunds, 
on  the  other  hand,  affected  to  suppose  that  it  was  still  pro- 
bable, as  far  as  the  most  recent  scientific  information  had 
carried  us,  that  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  alcohol  taken  into 
the  body  passed  out  of  it  without  undergoing  chemical  change, 

^  This  applies  only  to  the  matten  found  in  the  urine  after  a  non-narcotic  doae 
of  alcohol.     Narcotism  ia  followed  by  a  little  real  diminution. 
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and  characterised  the  observations  of  Professor  Binz  (to  the  above- 
mentioned  effect)  B&  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  most  recent 
authorities.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  I  repeat,  that  Dr.  Edmunds 
should  adopt  this  tone,  because,  though  he  is  not  known  to  have 
personally  made  any  original  researches  on  the  action  of  alcohol, 
he  is  an  able  writer,  and  is  accepted  by  the  teetotal  party  as  a 
valuable  scientific  champion  on  their  behalf;  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  waste  time  in  so  im- 
portant a  discussion,  by  neglecting  to  notice  facts  of  the  highest 
consequence,  which  have  been  long  before  the  world.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  natural  that  those  who  have  repeatedly  pledged 
themselves  to  the  opinion  that  alcohol  is  treated  by  the  body 
exactly  like  a  poison,  and  eliminated  wholesale  without  under- 
going chemical  change,  should  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  the 
whole  theory  was  completely  wrong  :  but  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  although  the  original  statements  of  Lallemand  have  been 
repeatedly  controverted  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  scien- 
tific representatives  of  the  teetotal  party  have  made  no  researches 
whatever  to  test  them  with,  but  have  contented  themselves  with 
a  repetition  of  the  totally  erroneous  statements  of  the  French 
experimenters.  And  although  Dr.  Edmunds  does  not  now  so 
completely  ignore  the  work  which  has  been  done  during  recent 
years,  he  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  at  least  does  not  mention,  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  important  results  of  accurate  scientific 
inquiry.  It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Dupr^'s  discovery  of  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  (unalcoholised)  organism  which  behaves  towards 
reagents  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  alcohol  itself  was  a  final 
and  fatal  blow  to  the  theory  of  the  elimination  of  considerable 
percentages  of  alcohol,  and  as  such.  Professor  Binz  at  once  re- 
cognized it ;  yet  Dr.  Edmunds  thought  proper  still  to  talk  of 
the  probability  that  as  much  as  one-third  passes  away  out  of 
the  body  imchanged. 

I  may  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  elimina- 
tion by  stating  briefly  that  my  own  new  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject (which  will  be  shortly  published)  have  enabled  me  to  place 
this  question  beyond  aU  possibility  of  further  doubt  or  cavil.  It 
had  been  objected,  against  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Dupr^ 
and  myself,  that  we  had  made  no  positively  accurate  estimation 
of  the  whole  amount  of  alcohol  which  is  eliminated  by  the 
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lungs  and  skin ;  and  even  Dr.  Parkes  (who  candidly  admitted 
the  accuracy  of  our  statements  with  regard  to  the  urine) 
thought  that  we  might  have  somewhat  seriously  underrated  the 
amount  of  elimination  by  these  channels.  Obviously,  the  only 
way  to  meet  this  surmise  was  to  employ  a  Pettenkofer's  chamber, 
so  that  the  whole  excretions — including  the  breath  and  sweat — 
of  the  alcoholised  animal  might  be  collected,  and  the  total 
eliminated  alcohol  exactly  estimated.  Without  going  into  details, 
I  may  now  say  that  this  has  been  done  with  dogs ;  ^  and  that  the 
result  conclusively  proves  that  neither  the  lungs  nor  skin  even 
of  an  animal  wholly  unused  to  alcohol  eliminate  any  material 
quantity  of  alcohol  which  has  been  ingested.  But  the  whole 
evidence  will  be  shortly  in  the  hands  of  the  profession. 

2.  The  next  question  is,  whether  alcohol  can  actively  subserve 
the  functions  of  life,  and  thus  deserve  the  name  of  a  food? 
The  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  possibility 
of  alcohol  being  utilised  for  the  actual  construction  of  certain 
varieties  of  tissue ;  and  I  am  free  to  allow  that  the  evidence,  so 
far,  on  the  whole  supports  the  belief  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, alcohol  is  active  rather  in  the  direction  of  repressing  than 
of  forwarding  the  growth  of  new  structures.  But  the  growth 
and  development  of  tissues  is  but  one  of  the  purposes — and  not 
the  most  important  one — which  are  fulfilled  by  foods ;  the  rapid 
production  of  available  energy  is  an  object  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence both  in. the  healthy  physiological  state,  and  still  more  in 
certain  morbid  conditions ;  and  it  is  now  the  prevailing  belief 
among  physiologists  that  food  may  be  the  source  of  bodily  energy 
without  ever  having  entered  into  the  composition  of  tissue.  No 
source  of  energy  more  likely  to  be  available  could  be  named, 
according  to  chemico-physical  theory,  than  a  hydrocarbonaceous 
body,  like  alcohol,  which  possesses  strong  tendencies  to  combine 
with  oxygen,  and  which,  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach, 
rapidly  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  system.  Those  who  deny 
that  alcohol  can  in  this  way  be  a  source  of  energy  within  the 
body  have  hitherto  mainly  rested  on  two  supposed  facts — (a) 
that  of  the  elimination  of  large  quantities  of  alcohol  in  an  un- 

^  Subbotin,  whoae  research  was  otherwise  open  to  numerous  objections,  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  employing  rabbits,  the  most  unsuitable  animals  that  he 
could  have  selected. 
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changed  condition,  and  (6)  that  of  the  failure  of  various  observers 
to  detect  any  of  the  known  oxides  of  alcohol  in  the  bodies,  or 
in  the  excretions  of  drinkers.  The  first  of  these  assumptions 
is  now  proved  to  be  absolutely  the  reverse  of  fact :  as  to  the 
second,  my  most  recent  investigations  will  not  only  show  that 
alcohol  is  destroyed  within  the  body,  but  will  suggest  the 
probable  nature  of  the  change.  But  without  discussing  these 
latest  facts  (which  will  be  best  narrated  in  a  continuous  form) 
we  may  say  that  a  highly  oxidisable  hydrocarbon  which  in  large 
quantities  disappears  within  the  organism,  must  have  undergone 
changes  which  would  evolve  a  large  quantity  of  energy,  either 
vital  or  visibly  destructive. 

The  more  modern  objection  to  the  idea  that  alcohol  is  a  source 
of  energy  available  for  bodily  functions  is  found  in  the  remark- 
able fact  (first  noticed  by  Lichtenfels  and  Frohlich,  and  recently 
more  fully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Ringer  and  Professor  Binz),  that  so 
far  from  raising  the  temperature  of  the  body,  alcohol,  in  any  con- 
siderable dose  (even  short  of  intoxication),  somewhat  lowers  it. 
Those  who  deny  the  food-action  of  alcohol  find,  in  this  fact,  an 
argument,  plausible  enough  to  the  unthinking,  against  the 
idea  that  a  substance  which  acts  in  this  way  can  possibly  be  a 
source  of  energy  available  for  true  function.  But  again,  we  have 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  heedlessness  of  those  who  thus  argue : 
for  they  ignore  the  fact  that  common  hydrocarbonaceous 
foods,  such  as  fat,  also  do  not  raise  the  bodily  temperature, 
though  their  oxidation  in  the  body  most  assuredly  does  form  a 
source  of  available  energy.  This  fact,  which  was  long  ago  ob- 
served by  Einger,  which  I  have  repeatedly  re-stated,  and  which 
was  pointedly  dwelt  upon  by  Binz  in  his  recent  paper  read  at 
Bradford,  completely  destroys  the  argument  under  this  head. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  carry  the  discussion  any  further, 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  alcohol  question,  untU  it  is  possible 
to  lay  the  whole  of  my  fresh  evidence  before  the  profession.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  while  there  is  strong  d  priori  pro- 
bability that  alcohol  can  afford  available  energy  for  bodily  func- 
tion, not  a  single  argument  has  yet  been  put  forward  which  at 
all  tends  to  directly  disprove  its  possession  of  this  power. 

3.  I  turn  now  to  another  mode  of  action  of  alcohol  by  which 
it  probably  produces  a  large  portion  of  the  beneficial  effects 
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which  it  can  exert  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Dr.  James  Ross 
is  not  quite  right  in  supposing  that  Professor  Binz  explains  the 
whole  therapeutic  action  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  quinine — 
ie.  as  a  "protoplasm-poison"  capable  of  restraining  the  move- 
ments and  the  multiplication  of  corpuscles  and  cells ;  for,  as  we 
have  above  seen,  Binz  fully  admits  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
within  the  body.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  action  which  Binz  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world ;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  it  is  both  interesting  and  remarkable  to 
observe  that  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  operation  of  alcohol  had 
occurred  independently  to  three  persons.  It  was  first  suggested, 
many  years  since,  by  Professor  Beale,  and  the  idea  was  very 
fully  stated  by  him.  But  for  various  reasons  it  failed  to  obtain 
acceptance;  to  myself,  for  example,  and  I  believe  to  many 
others,  it  seemed  that  too  much  weight  was  attributed  by  Dr. 
Beale  to  an  influence  analogous  to,  though  weaker  than,  the 
coagulating  influence  of  strong  alcohol  upon  albuminous  liquids. 
Moreover,  this  was  in  the  days  before  Cohnheim's  rediscovery  of 
Waller's  "  migration "  of  blood-corpuscles  had  directed  general 
attention  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  amcEboid  movements 
of  cellular  bodies.  Professor  Binz  appears  to  have  worked  bom 
an  entirely  independent  basis,  incited  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
migration-phenomena  of  Cohnheim,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
cellular  theory  of  the  process  of  fermentation.  Hence  he 
naturally  speaks  of  alcohol  as  standing  in  the  same  rank  with 
quinine,  with  which  latter  substance,  as  is  well  known,  he  also 
has  obtained  remarkable  results  in  checking  the  movements  and 
the  multiplication  both  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  and  also  of  the  low  organisms  developed  in  putrefactive 
processes.  And  now  Dr.  Ross,  who  makes  no  particular  preten- 
tensions  to  experimental  discovery,  and  was  in  ignorance  both 
of  the  older  theory  of  Beale  and  of  all  the  details  of  Binz  s 
researches,  at  once  seizes,  with  characteristic  clearness  of  logical 
faculty,  upon  the  important  inferences  which  must  necessarily 
flow  from  that  view  of  alcohol  which  places  it  in  analogy  with 
quinine  as  a  "  protoplasm-poison."  It  may  be  said,  by  the  way 
that  that  phrase,  protoplasm^isoTi,  i?  a  misnomer,  and  is  dis- 
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claimed  both  bj  Binz^  and  by  Boss'  as  inapplicable  to  the 
therapeutic  arrest  of  corpuscular  migrations.  It  is  true  that 
either  alcohol  or  quinine  will  hUl  the  white-corpuscles  of  the 
blood  if  applied  to  them  in  overwhelming  concentration ;  but 
in  their  ordinary  manner  of  action  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  either  of  these  substances  impairs  the  vitality  of  the 
corpuscles.  The  word  is  as  misleading,  and  as  unfortunate  in 
its  practical  tendencies,  as  is  the  retention  of  the  phrase  "  heart- 
poison  "  as  descriptive  of  the  characteristic  medicinal  action  of 
digitalis,  now  that  we  know  that  action  to  be,  in  fact,  a  tonic 
stimulation,  as  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Ross  dwells  much  on  another  aspect  of  the  action  bf 
alcohol  upon  cell-life  as  to  which  he  frankly  confesses  that  he 
had  been  (unknown  to  himself)  pretty  much  anticipated  by 
Beale.  Certainly,  he  was  completely  anticipated  by  the  latter 
observer,  in  the  statement  that  the  rapid  growth  of  yoiing-cells 
was  restrained  by  alcohol,  which  promoted  the  fixation  of 
tissues  into  those  permanent  forms  which  (in  Dr.  Beale's 
peculiar  phraseology)  are  called  "  dead  "  matter.  But  the  chief 
therapeutic  use  of  alcohol  suggested  by  Beale  is  its  interference 
(especially  in  pneumonia)  with  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  a  lesser  but  important 
effect  he  judges  to  be  the  hardening  of  the  vascular  walls, 
whereby  they  are  still  further  rendered  less  permeable  by  the 
blood  constitutes.  So  far  as  its  influence  upon  physiologically 
growing  tissues  was  concerned,  however,  Beale  could  scarcely 
have  admitted  (what  Ross  has  the  great  merit  to  perceive)  that 
a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  cellular  growth  might  amount  to  an 
elevation,  rather  than  a  depression,  of  the  vital  status  of  the 
organ  or  the  organism.  Ptts,  as  Ross  rightly  observes,  is  the  very 
type  of  disorderly,  over-rapid,  and  imstable  formation :  it  repre- 
sents mere  dynamic  explosion,  with  scarcely  a  tendency  to 
tension  equilibrium.'  And  what  occurs  in  the  profuse  formation 
of  pus  is  only  an  exaggerated  likeness  of  what  occurs  in  many 

1  See  his  answer  to  Geltowsky's  paper  on  the  action  of  quinine,  in  Practitioner, 
October  1872. 

'  In  his  second  paper,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  October  25,  1873. 

'  This  is,  in  slightly  different  words,  the  same  idea  as  was  independently  ex- 
pressed by  myself  in  ''  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,"  p.  108. 
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instances,  of  what  would  be  generally  considered  mere  physiolo- 
gical growth.  The  delicate  and  too  rapidly  growing  schoolboy's 
tissues  are  in  an  analogous  condition ;  and  where  it  possible  to 
check  such  over-formation  to  an  exactly  sufficient  degree,  the 
result  ^ould  unquestionably  be  a  higher,  and  not  a  lower,  vital 
condition.  Dr.  Ross's  examples  of  gin-stunted  jockeys,  &c.,  are 
instances  of  this  practice  carried  to  a  baleful  extent ;  the  more 
moderate  use  of  alcohol  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been  tested 
not  only  by  Dr.  Wilks,  but  by  myself  long  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Wilks's  interesting  lecture  to  which  Dr.  Eoss  refers ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  so  act,  most  beneficially, 
in  properly  selected  cases,  although  alcohol  should  not  form  part 
of  a  fairly  healthy  child's  diet  if  he  be  growing  moderately. 

4.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  there  is 
a  perfectly  good  theoretic  basis  for  the  use  of  alcohol  (could  we 
find  the*  right  form  and  dose)  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  inflam- 
mations, with  a  view  to  prevent  the  migration,  or  the  too  rapid 
destruction,  of  blood  cells.  Whether  in  practice  the  efiTect  which 
we  desire  can  be  really  attained  is  a  point  that  I  do  not  think 
has  been  quite  settled  as  yet,  though  it  has  been  warmly 
debated.  Here,  again,  I  may  hope  that  some  of  the  new  obser- 
vations which  I  am  about  to  publish  shortly  will  assist  to  the 
formation  of  a  more  stable  belief  on  this  subject  than  at  present 
exists. 

5.  On  the  great  subject  of  pyrexial  temperatures,  and  the 
power  of  alcohol  to  reduce  them,  we  now  possess  a  very  large 
mass  of  information ;  and  to  no  one  are  we  more  indebted  for 
this  than  to  Prof.  Binz.  The  opinions  which  he  has  formed  on 
this  subject  rest  on  an  enormous  number  of  observations  made, 
in  part  by  himself,  and  in  part  by  his  pupils.  But  it  will  be 
impossible  to  adequately  consider  what  has  recently  been  done 
by  Binz  and  others  in  the  present  paper  ;  and  I  must  defer  the 
consideration  of  this  and  other  work  which  has  been  recently 
done  in  connection  with  the  use  of  alcohol  till  our  next  number. 


[Unusual  pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  defer  the 
Reviews  and  Bibliography. — ^Ed.  Practitioner.] 


Replantation  of  Teeth.— Dr.  Isidor  Lyons  observes  that 
replantation  of  teeth  as  a  useful  remedy  in  dental  surgery  has 
never  been  received  with  much  favour  by  the  dental  profession. 
The  results  of  cases  prove,  however,  that  at  least  there  are  con- 
ditions in  which  it  is  of  great  value. 

The  art  and  science  of  dental  surgery  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that  we  have  a  remedy  for  every 
disease  to  which  teeth  are  liable,  unless  we  consider  extraction 
as  one,  a  remedy  too  often  used,  unfortunately. 

The  principal  affections  for  which  extraction  is  practised  are 
necrosis,  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  acute  and  chronic 
periodontitis,  exostosis,  and  caries.  Of  these  necrosis  and 
exostosis  are  the  only  diseases  for  which  extraction  is  almost 
unavoidable ;  for  the  rest  a  tooth  affected  with  any  one  of  them 
may,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  saved  by  appropriate 
treatment  But  in  ordinary  practice  extraction  is  the  usual 
remedy  adopted.  Unfortunately  it  is  generally  the  wish  of  the 
patient,  who,  perhaps,  having  already  suffered  so  much  pain, 
prefers  the  speediest  remedy.  On  referring  to  the  various  works 
on  dental  surgery,  we  find  that  remedies  for  different  diseases  of 
the  teeth  are  so  few  in  number  that  he  who  adds  one  remedy 
renders  a  service  to  humanity.  Such  an  one  is  replantation  of 
teeth  for  acute  and  chronic  periodontitis.  This  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  after  seeing  the  same  remedy  succeed  for  acute 
inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  a  lower  molar  tooth,  which  had 
resisted  every  other  known  kind  of  treatment. 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  replantation  of  teeth  is, 
that  if  a  tooth  is  extracted  it  must  necessarily  lose  its  vitality, 
and  therefore  the  fangs  undergo  absorption,  so .  that,  after  a 
time  it  becomes  useless,  and  must  be  extracted.  Supposing  the 
objection  to  be  valid,  as  absorption  is  a  long  process,  sometimes 
extending  over  yeeus,  it  will  have  been  a  greater  gain  for  a 
patient  to  retain  his  tooth  for  an  indefinite  period  than  to  lose 
it  entirely  and  at  once ;  but  it  is  no  more  necessary  that  a  tooth 
after  undergoing  extraction  and  replantation  should  lose  its 
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vitality  than  for  a  long  bone  to  do  so  after  fracture,  with 
stripping  back  of  the  periosteum.  The  extraction  of  a  tooth 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts — firstly,  the  laceration  of  the 
alveolo-dental  membrane  periosteum;  secondly,  that  of  the 
nerve  and  bloodvessels  supplying  the  tooth.  As  regards  the 
former  there  is  no  reason  why  the  alveolar-periosteum  should  not 
again  unite  to  the  tooth,  seeing  that  if  a  piece  of  periosteum  be 
stripped  oflf  a  bone  it  will  unite  again  if  placed  in  contact  with 
the  bone  and  left  at  rest.  The  union  of  the  divided  ends  of  a 
nerve  is  also  a  recognized  fact,  but  even  supposing  this  latter 
impossible,  the  tooth  would  merely  be  in  the  condition  of  one 
which  has  had  its  pulp  destroyed — a  common  operation  in 
dental  surgery. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  is  as  follows: — ^A 
tooth  which  is  to  be  replanted  should  be  carefully  extracted,  and 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  surrounding  tissues  lacerated :  it 
should  then,  unless  the  operation  be  simply  for  the  destruction 
of  the  dental  pulp,  and  where  the  periosteum  is  healthy,  be 
immersed  in  some  antiseptic  fluid,  such  as  diluted  carbolic  acid 
or  chloride  of  zinc  (the  latter  from  experience  being  preferred)  ; 
tjie  socket  should  then  be  swabbed  out  some  half-dozen  times 
with  a  strong  solution  of  the  same  antiseptic  employed  The 
tooth,  if  carious,  should  be  plugged  and  returned  to  its  place. 
If  there  is  any  thickening  of  periosteum,  fibrous  growth,  sac  of 
abcess,  or  absorption  at  extremity  of  fang,  it  should  be  excised 
before  replantation.  Should  the  patient  complain  of  pain  arising 
from  the  operation,  prescribe  poppy  fomentations,  although  the 
pain  is  rarely  more  than  what  is  due  to  the  tenderness  of  parts 
from  laceration  of  soft  tissues  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

Out  of  twelve  cases  that  Mr.  Coleman  has  operated  on  within 
the  last  four  years,  nine  are  successful  and  tlu^e  have  failed. 
The  failures  have  but  one  significance,  and  that  is,  teeth  to 
undergo  replantation  must  be  selected.  In  a  cachectic  patient 
the  chances  are  against  success  ;  when  a  tooth  has  lost  the  sup- 
port of  its  fellows  on  both  sides,  it  cannot  become  firm.  Never- 
theless, the  successful  cases  warrant  a  further  trial  of  replantation, 
which  would  preserve  many  teeth  otherwise  sacrificed.  The 
number  of  my  cases  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  twenty- 
seven,  some  of  which  cannot  be  traced ;  the  remainder  are  too 
recent  to  be  judged.  The  reason  why  they  are  so  few  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  inducing  patients  to  believe  in  such  a 
remedy  as  replantation.     (Lancet,  Sept.  6, 1873.) 

The  Preventive  Treatment  of  Uric  Acid  Calculi.— Dr 

George  Harley  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Medical 
Association,  limited  to  the  means  of  arresting  the  formation  of 
uric  acid  calculi,  and  facilitating  the  discharge  of  those  not 
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already  too  large  to  be  voided  by  the  natural  chanuel,  which 
included  all  calcuU  not  exceeding  the  size  of  field-beans.  Tea, 
cofiTee,  wines,  and  beers  were  to  be  prohibited,  or,  at  least,  pre- 
scribed in  very  great  moderation,  to  patients  labouring  under 
the  uric  acid  diathesis.  He  next  alluded  to  the  recent  proposal 
of  Dr.  Day,  of  Victoria,  to  give  ozonic  ether  in  such  cases,  and 
passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  alkalme  treatment.  From 
the  very  earliest  times,  alkalies  hsA  been  resorted  to  with  the 
view  of  retaining  uric  acid  in  solution  until  its  expulsion  from 
the  body;  and  what  the  ancients  did  empirically  we  moderns 
did  scientifically  by  improved  methods,  and  with  much  greater 
success.  The  alkalies  now  in  most  general  use  were  soda,  potash, 
and  lithia^  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  citrates,  and  acetates. 
Ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  avoided  in  the  uric  acid  dia- 
thesis, on  account  of  the  salt  which  it  formed  being  less  soluble 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  common  idea  was,  that  the  action 
of  alkaUes  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis  was  solely  and  purely  a 
chemical  ona  There  no  doubt  existed  a  chemical  action,  and 
that  a  most  important  one ;  but,  beyond  this,  there  was  au 
important  physiological  action  produced  in  the  body,  through 
which  the  oxidation  process  was  so  much  increased  as  to  trans- 
form the  whole  soluble  uric  acid  into  the  very  soluble  urea.  To 
Dr.  Basham  we  owe  the  establishment  of  this  as  a  clinical 
fact.  In  the  treatment  of  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  more  depended 
on  the*  dose  than  on  the  kind  of  alkali  given.  As  a  general  law, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  rjBuder  the  urine  more  than  neutral,  except 
in  cases  where  we  were  attempting  the  dissolution  of  stones 
already  formed;  but,  even  then,  there  was  danger  in  making  the 
urine  either  too  alkaline,  or  retaining  it  in  an  alkaline  state  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time.  Dr.  Nunneley  found  that  from  ten 
to  eighteen  drachms  of  citrate  of  potash  in  twenty-four  hours 
notably  diminished  the  excretion  of  urea;  and  Dr.  Basham 
found  that  half-drachm  doses  given  three  times  a  day  augmented 
it  to  even  double  or  treble  its  previous  amount.  Dr.  W.  Eoberts, 
of  Manchester,  found  that,  while  sixty  grains  of  carbonate  of 
potash  to  a  pint  of  water  daily  dissolved  twenty  per  cent,  of  an 
uric  acid  calculus,  the  solvent  power  of  the  solution  gradually 
diminished  as  the  solution  was  made  weaker  or  stronger.  Dr. 
Harley  then  called  attention  to  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  drinking  water.  Patients 
who  had  suffered  from  gravel  or  stone  in  one  district,  fre- 
quently got  rid  of  it  on  removing  to  another;  and  this  he 
had  been  able  to  trace  to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
water.  Hard  water,  especially  that  from  chalky  districts, 
causes  stone ;  soft  water  cured  it.  He  consequently  recom- 
mended the  free  use  of  distilled  water,  not  only  as  a  menstruum 
for  the  medicine,  but  also  for  cooking  purposes.     Moreover,  as 
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the  more  pure  water  taken,  cceteris  panbus,  the  more  effectual 
was  the  treatment,  he  gave  his  patients,  wlien  possible,' from 
twenty  to  forty  ounces  of  filtered  rain  or  distilled  water  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and,  where  they  objected  to  its  unpalata- 
bility,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  or  a  pinch  of  salt  was  added  to  it. 
Hard  water  must,  in  all  cases,  be  avoided.  The  only  substantial 
benefit  derived  from  mineral  waters  was,  he  believed,  that  th& 
medicine  was  there  given  in  a  very  dilute  form.  In  mineral 
waters  the  relative  proportions  of  their  ingredients  ought  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  age,  constitution,  state  of  health,  and 
other  special  requirements  of  the  patient.  As  regarded  the 
benefit  of  mineral  waters  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  he  pointed 
out  that,  contrary  to  some  recent  published  opinions,  it  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  alkaline  salts  they  contained.  Dr.  Harley  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  our  success  with 
chemical  therapeutics  in  the  treatment  of  calculi  lay  in  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  physiology  and  chemistry  possessed  by 
practical  men,  who  almost  invariably  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  combine  science  with  empiricism. 

The  use  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Current  in  the  second 
stage  of  Labour. — Dr.  McEae,  of  Penicuik,  records  three  cases 
which  occurred  to  him  in  1868  and  1869,  in  which  the  electro- 
magnetic current  was  employed  to  shorten  the  second  stage  of 
labour.  In  three  cases  the  os  was  dilated  and  the  uterus  flaccid. 
The  poles  of  a  galvanic  machine  (strength  of  current  not 
stated)  were  applied.  His  mode  of  application  is  as  follows : — 
One  of  the  electrodes,  a  flat  piece  of  metal,  the  size  of  two  hands 
opened,  and  joined  in  the  line  of  their  long  axis  and  curved  to 
fit  the  transverse  abdominal  curve,  is  applied  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  retained  by  the  patient's  hands,  a  layer  of  blanket 
being  between  the  metal  and  the  fingers  to  prevent  the  current 
entering  by  the  fingers.  The  other  pole  is  placed  against  the 
perineum,  and  retained  by  folds  of  blanket  or  a  small  pillow. 
The  current  causes  contraction  both  of  the  uterus  and  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  When  the  head  descends  and  comes  towards 
the  perineum  he  shifts  the  perineal  electrode  on  to  the  coccygeal 
region,  thus  exercising  a  vis  a  iergo  and  relieving  the  perineal 
muscles  of  their  tonic  contractions,  which  now  become  flaccid 
and  permit  dilatation.  The  head  is  thus  born  in  the  proper  line 
of  the  outlet  with  freedom.     {Edin.  Med.  Joum^  Sept.  1873.) 

Faradifim  in   Post-parlum  Hoemorrhage.  —  Dr.  E.  0. 

Macintosh,  of  Doncaster,  reports  the  following  case,  which  may 
be  considered  of  interest  as  furnishing  an  instance  of  the  eflScacy 
of  a  mode  of  treatment  for  the  great  opprobrium  of  obstetric 
ait,  which,  if  not  new,  is  little  known,  and  at  any  rate  far  from 
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bsing  so  widely  employed  ag  its  numerous  advantages  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  should  be.  The  patient  was  in  an 
extremely  feeble  state  of  health,  and  subject  to  epileptiform 
seizures.  Convulsions  came  on  during  the  first  stage  of  labour, 
and  could  only  be  checked  by  keeping  her  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  for  some  time.  Failure  of  uterine  action  occurred 
before  the  os  uteri  was  fully  dilated ;  but  as  it  was  sufficiently 
dilatable,  forceps  (Beattie's)  were  introduced,  and  delivery  was 
accomplished ;  still  the  uterus  did  not  contract,  and  after  the 
placenta  was  removed,  haemorrhage  could  only  be  restrained  by 
keeping  the  hand  within  the  uterus.  Grasping  and  kneading 
the  uterus,  cold  eflfusions  externally,  and  injections  of  cold  water 
jper  vaginam,  produced  no  effect.  A  dilute  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  was  freely  injected  into  the  uterus,  but  proved 
ineffectual.  The  employment  of  faradism  was  then  suggested 
as  a  dernier  resort,  and  one  of  Stohrer's  portable  coil  machines 
was  procured.  An  interrupted  current  of  considerable  intensity 
was  directed  through  the  uterus,  one  pole  of  the  battery  being 
placed  upon  the  abdominal  walls  immediately  over  the  fundus 
by  means  of  a  curved  plate  of  copper,  and  the  other  applied  to 
the  cervix.  Almost  immediately  firm  contraction  took  place, 
and  when  the  current  was  discontinued  after  a  short  time  the 
nterus  remained  securely  contracted,  and  no  further  haemorrhage 
took  place.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Dr.  Macintosh 
remarks  that  to  those  who  have  often  witnessed,  as  has  pro- 
bably been  the  lot  of  most  general  practitioners,  the  bustle  and 
confusion  and  other  disagreeable  accessories  of  a  case  of  obstinate 
haemorrhage  after  labour,  any  means  that  tend  to  diminish  these 
inconveniences  must  prove  acceptable.  The  use  of  galvanism 
as  a  means  of  treatment  in  these  cases,  besides  its  remarkable 
efficacy,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  case,  and  which  might 
naturally  be  expected,  judging  from  its  action  on  contractile 
tissues,  generally  possesses  many  other  advantages  over  the  means 
usually  employed ;  for  instance,  the  cleanliness  and  simplicity 
of  its  mode  of  application,  and  the  avoidance  of  those  evU 
Consequences  in  the  puerperal  state  which  are  so  apt  to  result 
from  the  irritation  of  the  uterus,  and  the  exposing  and  deluging 
with  cold  water  which  usually  take  place.  (British  Medical 
Journal,  August  9,  1873.) 


<&^udB  from  IPritbj^  mttr  Jfowign  loumals. 

The  Use  of  Digitalis  in  Maniacal  Excitement. — lu  a 

paper  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Dr. 
Julius  Mickle,  of  the  Grove  Hall  Asylum,  Bow,  observes  that 
though  many  writers  have  advocated  the  use  of  digitalis  in 
various  forms  of  insanity,  such  as  acute  paralytic  or  epileptic 
mania,  there  yet  appears  to  be  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
its  efficacy,  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  administering  it,  and 
a  wide  range  in  the  quantities  prescribed.  While  one  has  been 
content  to  order  five  to  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  another  has  given,  in  similar  cases,  single  doses  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  same  preparation.  Having  used  a  variety 
of  medicines  for  the  alleviation  of  restlessness,  agitation,  quar- 
relsome irritability,  noisy  and  threatening  language,  or  impulsive 
violence,  as  observed  in  certain  forms  of  insanity,  Dr.  Mickle 
was  so  struck  with  the  calmative  effects  produced  by  digitalis 
that  he  was  induced  to  examine  its  action  systematically, 
though  without  neglecting  the  use  of  other  means.  Tincture 
of  digitalis  (B.  P.)  was  the  preparation  almost  exclusively  used, 
and  of  this  the  average  dose  was  thirty  minims  three  times  a 
day.  Amongst  the  cases  in  which  it  was  employed  were  many 
of  chronic  mania  in  which  the  course  of  the  disease  was 
chequered  by  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  excitement.  Forty- 
one  patients  in  all  were  treated  with  the  digitalis,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  were  under  treatment  varied  from  seven 
days  to  nearly  three  months.  Dr.  Mickle  gives  the  details- of  a 
number  of  these  cases,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  parox- 
ysmal recurring  excitement  of  chronic  mania  was  decisively 
relieved  by  digitalis.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  effect 
was  only  moderate,  and  in  others  it  was  nil.  In  most  cases  of 
chronic  paroxysmal  mania  the  pulse  rises  considerably  during 
the  paroxysmal  excitement.  And  digitalis,  when  it  checks  the 
paroxysms,  is  found  to  reduce  the  high  pulse  associated  with 
them:  the  pulse,  however,  was  not  always  or  necessarily 
retarded.  Dr.  Mickle  observes  that  with  every  desire  to  avoid 
hasty  theorizing,  it  was  difi&cult  to  resist  the  speculation  that 
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in  the  cases  benefited  by  digitalis,  maniacal  symptoms  were 
associated  with  disorder  of  cerebral  circulation  (whether  origi- 
nating in  local  arterial  spasm  or  relaxation),  which  modified 
the  nutrition  of  the  convolutional  mass,  and  that  the  method 
of  operation  of  digitalis  was  either  by  giving  tone  to  the 
heart's  action,  so  as  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  local  vascular 
stasis  and  congestion,  or  by  acting  more  directly  on  the  peri- 
pheral arterioles  —  intracranial  or  other  —  and  thus  imme- 
diately influencing  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  a  few  of  the 
cases  some  gastric  disturbance  was  produced,  and  in  these 
the  use  of  the  medicine  was  suspended  or  the  quantity  given 
was  diminished.  In  like  manner  any  marked  alteration  of 
the  cardiac  rhythm  or  sounds  was  felt  to  indicate  immediate 
cessation  of  its  use.  Cardiac  contra  indications  were,  however, 
extremely  rare.  {The  Journal  of  MentaZ  Science,  No.  Ixxxvi.) 

The  Use  of  Mineral  Waters  in  the  Treatment  of  the 
Diseases  of  Women. — Dr.  Macpherson  remarks  that  the  best 
way  to  discover  what  were  regarded  as  the  principal  baths  for 
women  is  to  inquire  what  baths  have  been  considered  the  great 
cures  for  sterility,  for  no  waters  can  be  considered  to  operate 
-more  favourably  in  restoring  the  uterine  system  to  a  healthy 
condition  than  such  as  promote  fecundity.  The  first  large 
bathing  establishment  famed  in  such  cases  in  the  days  of  the 
Eomans  was  the  warm  sulphur  bath  of  Sinvessa  or  Mondragone 
in  Italy ;  in  later  times  we  had  the  Balneum  Caise  at  Viterbo, 
Cithara,  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  Bormio^  in  the  Shoetian 
Alps,  which  last  place,  we  have  sacerdotal  authority  for  saying, 
"  never  defrauded  any  noble  lady  of  her  hope  of  becoming  a 
mother."  Crossing  the  Alps,  the  hot  waters  of  Baden,  in 
Switzerland,  are  found  in  great  repute  towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages.  So,  also,  in  Germany,  those  of  Gastein,  which  were 
the  most  renowned  of  all,  of  liebenzell  and  Schlangenbad ;  and 
at  an  early  period  the  value  of  the  waters  of  Spa,  Schwalbach 
and  Pyrmont  was  discovered.  In  France,  some  of  the  best 
known  waters  were  the  warm  ones,  such  as  Bourbonne,  Lancy, 
and  Plombiferes  or  St.  Sauveur,  where  ladies  are  alleged  to  leave 
their  pessaries  behind  them  as  votive  offerings.  At  a  later 
period  other  waters  grew  into  favour,  such  as  the  warm  alkaline 
waters  of  Vichy,  St.  Nectaire  and  Ems,  or  waters,  also  alkaline, 
containing  aperient  salts,  such  as  Franzensbad,  Carlsbad,  or 
Marienbad.  And,  still  later,  the  use  of  salt  waters,  whether 
carbonated,  as  those  of  Kissengen,  or  the  stronger  brine  waters 
of  Kreuznach  and  its  congeners.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
attention  has  been  paid  in  Europe  to  the  effect  of  mountain 
climates.  Besides  the  ancient  baths  of  St.  Moritz,  Bormio,  and 
Gastein,  and  the  Pyrenean  hills,  many  excellent  baths  for 
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women  are  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,200^  to  2,000  feet,  as,  for 
instance,  Franzensbad,  Elster,  Marienbad,  Griesbach,  Eippoldsan, 
Ischl,  and  Eeichenhall.  The  lower  Pyrenean  baths,  as  Lnchon  and 
Bigorre,  do  not  exceed  2,000  feet,  but  others  range  up  to  Cauterets, 
which  is  3,250  feet.  Dr.  Macpherson  then  discusses  the  uses  of 
mineral  waters  taken  internally.  The  most  popular  are  chaly- 
beates,  with  a  large  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  as  at  the  Spas 
of  Schwalbach,  Pyrmont,  Spa,  Bocklet,  and  St.  Moritz.  These 
are  especially  adapted  for  chlorotic  and  anaemic  conditions. 
French  and  English  chalybeates  are  deficient  in  carbonic 
acid,  and  less  pleasant  to  take.  If  more  action  on  the  intes- 
tinal canal  be  required,  if  the  constitution  be  scrofulous  or 
lymphatic,  some  of  the  carbonated  salt  waters,  not  of  a 
lowering  class,  such  as  Soden,  Kissengen,  or  Homburg,  are 
indicated.  Where  there  is  some  congestion  of  the  uterus  or 
hypertrophy  of  it,  purgative  waters,  such  as  Carkbad,  Marien- 
bad, Franzensbad,  or  the  iron  waters  of  Eippolsdan,  containing 
some  aperient  salts,  are  appropriate.  Here  also  come  the 
alkaline  waters  of  various  strengths,  such  as  Vichy,  St  Nectaire, 
and  Ems ;  the  last,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  ladies'  bath  in 
Europe.  Small  quantities  of  brine  containing  iodides  and 
bromides  are  drunk  at  Kreuznach,  Krankenheil,  and  Castrocaro, 
in  aid  of  the  resolution  of  uterine  tumours  and  hypertrophy. 
Dr.  Macpherson  next  considers  the  general  baths,  and  their 
effects,  both  alone  and  when  supplemented  by  carbonic  acid ; 
peat  baths,  and  baths  impregnated  with  pine  leaves.  Finally 
he  alludes  to  the  chief  modes  of  local  irrigation  and  douches. 
{The  Obstetrical  Journal  of  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland,  No.  4. 
July,  1873.) 

Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Peritonitis — In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  county  of  Albany,  New  York, 
Dr.  I.  M.  Bigelow  shows  that  rheumatic  peritonitis  is  not  so 
rare  a  disease  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed :  that  it  attacks 
those  who  are  liable  to  rheumatism  generally,  that  it  is  character- 
ized by  the  tenderness,  on  pressure,  of  the  belly  and  colic,  the 
lympanitis,  the  sudden  cessation  of  articular  pain,  and  tendency 
to  death  by  asthma  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  He  gives  the 
following  suggestions  for  its  treatment : — It  should  consist,  he 
says,  mainly  in  rest,  opium,  and  permanganate  of  potassa,  with  a 
liberal  use  of  nourishing  beef-broths,  m3k,  and  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. "When  there  has  been  time  to  prescribe  for  the  rheumatic 
disorder  prior  to  the  peritoneal  invasion,  permanganate  of 
potassa  m  -yz  grain  doses  should  be  given  every  hour ;  the 
bowels  should  be  opened  by  an  enema,  and  opium  given  freely, 
so  as  to  relieve  pain,  subdue  inflammation,  and  secure  rest. 
Gelseminum  also  has  been  recommended,  and,  by  some,  is  said 
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to  be  successful  when  given  in  the  form  of  the  fluid  extract  in 
three  minim  doses  every  hour.  Quinine  also  may  be  employed^ 
with  a  view  to  its  tonic  effects.  Externally,  leeches,  rubifacienls, 
turpentine,  also  spongio-piline,  and  hot  water  applications  arc 
well  spoken  of  by  authors.  Besides  these,  Niemeyer  says 
"  that  cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen  exert  a  most  beneficial 
effect ; "  and  he  agrees  fully  with  those  who  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  the  use  of  cold  compresses,  and 
the  internal  administration  of  opium  as  the  most  effective 
treatment  Flint  and  Professor  A.  Clark  each  assert  that  our 
main  reliance  in  treatment  is  opium  given  fully  and  freely. 
Cathartics,  mercury,  and  blisters  are  alike  condeihned  by  most 
clinical  observers  and  successful  practitioners;  although  there 
are  those  who  afl&rm  that  epispastics  do  frequently  afford  relief, 
and  that  mercury  does  arrest  or  check  the  inflammation.  When 
an  early  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  admonish  us  of  the  imminence 
of  fatal  symptoms,  venesection  as  a  temporary  expedient  may, 
as  Niemeyer  observes,  be  resorted  to,  for  we  know  of  no  other 
remedies  to  fulfil  this  urgent  indication.  To  relieve  vomiting, 
ice  is  best  administered ;  to  check  the  diarrhoea,  opium  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  astringents:  as  the  flux  is  due  to  oedema  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  opium  is  as  beneficial  as  astrin- 
gents. When  convalescence  is  established,  cod-liver  oil  and 
quinine  should  be  liberally  prescribed.  If  the  exudation  be 
great,  iodide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa  in  small  doses 
should,  if  borne,  be  ordered  in  connection  with  the  various 
preparations  of  calisaya  bark.  Above  all,  fresh  air,  judicious 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  nutritious  diet,  and  quietude  of  body 
and  mind,  should  be  strictly  enjoined.  Cathartics  should  be 
given  with  great  caution,  and  not  for  at  least  six  weeks  after 
recovery ;  enemata  are  to  be  preferred.  The  tendency  to  frequent 
relapses  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  fatigue,  exposure 
to  cold,  and  inattention  to  diet  strictly  forbidden.  {Philadelphia 
Medical  Times,  vol  iii.  No.  83,  1873.) 

The  Employment  of  Mint  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Milk. — ^Dr.  Dasara  observes  that  the  knowledge  of  the  antilacti- 
ferous  properties  of  mint  appears  to  have  been  possessed  in  very 
ancient  times,  since  Dioscorides  mentions  the  fact  in  his  works, 
and  subsequent  writers  have  only  confirmed  his  statement 
Linnaeus  observed  that  cows  that  ate  mint  in  tlieir  pastures 
yielded  a  very  serous  milk,  and  Laewis  afl&rraed  that  the  coagu- 
lation of  milk  in  which  some  leaves  of  mint  were  placed  was 
retarded.  More  recently,  M.  Desbois  de  Rochefort,  experiment- 
ing on  mint,  found  that  fomentations  of  mint  applied  to  the  breast, 
and  the  infusion  taken  internally,  were  capable  of  suppressing 
the  lacteal  secretion,  and  of  preventing  the  usual  accidents  attend- 
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ing  milk  fever  in  puerperal  women.  Trousseau  expressed  some 
doubt  respecting  this  action  of  mint  in  his  treatise  on  Materia 
Medica.  But  Dr.  Pasquale  Pepre,  in  a  note  on  Trousseau's 
observation,  remarks  that  the  fresh  leaves  of  mint  placed  in  the 
axilla  are  commonly  used  in  Naples  to  suppress  the  nulk.  Dr. 
Dasara  determined  to  experiment  for  himself,  and  gives  the 
details  of  a  series  of  cases  in  which  he  tried  the  effects  of  the 
application  of  mint  poultices  made  from  the  young  sprigs  at 
various  periods  of  lactation,  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  has  arrived : — 1.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  mint 
has  the  power  of  suppressing  the  lacteal  secretion.  2.  The 
suppression  of  the  secretion  takes  place  at  whatever  period  of 
lactation  the  mint  is  employed.  3.  The  effect  takes  place  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  according  to  his  experiments  in  from 
three  to  five  days.  4.  The  suppressive  action  of  mint  can  be 
localized  to  one  breast.'  5.  No  danger,,  nor  even  any  incon- 
venience arises,  either  to  the  mother  or  child,  either  from  the 
use  of  the  mint  or  from  the  suppression  of  the  secretion. 
Signer  Dasara  nowhere  states  in  his  paper  the  species  of  mint 
he  employed ;  the  omission  is  to  be  regretted.  {Rivista  Teorico 
Practiea.  Fuse,  vi.,  1873.     Giugno) 

Treatment  of  Whooping-Cough  with  Quinine, — ^Dr.  B.  F. 
Dawson  has  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Medical  Library 
and  Journal  Association  of  New  York,  on  "  The  treatment  of 
Whooping-Cough  with  Quinine,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary : — Dr.  Dawson  referred,  in  opening,  to  this  mode  of  treating 
pertussis,  as  first  advocated  by  Professor  Binz,  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  in  1870,  through  the  columns  of  the  May  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics.  This  author  had  shown  that 
quinine  had  accomplished  valuable  results  in  his  cases  of  the 
affection,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  neurosis  of  the  pneii- 
mogastric  nerve,  caused  by  infectious  and  irritating  mucus  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx ;  and  having  found 
by  experiments  that  quinine  destroyed,  even  when  highly 
diluted,  all  structures  found  in  normal  mucus,  he  supposed  that 
the  mucus  of  pertussis  also  would  be  affected  in  a  sumlar 
manner  by  quinine.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed,  the  trial 
equalling  his  expectations. 

The  author  mentioned  the  fungus  theory  of  Dr.  Letzerich,  of 
Germany ;  also  Dr.  Breidenbach's  mode  of  treatment — namely, 
the  efficacy  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of  from 
1 J  to  15^  grains.  He  thought  that  with  such  strong  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  quinine  treatment  of  pertussis,  it  was  somewhat 
surprising  that  nothing,  or  very  little,  had  been  done  in  this 
country  to  test  its  value. 

Having  opportunities  for  testing  the  value  of  anything  new  in 
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infantile  therapeutics,  this  mode  of  treatment  was  applied  in 
nineteen  cases  occurring  in  dispensary  and  private  practice,  and 
of  these  nine  were  selected  as  the  most  stiiking  in  their  results. 
Out  of  the  nineteen  cases  the  shortest  cure  was  eflTected  in  one 
day,  and  the  longest — a  single  case — ^in  twenty ;  the  next  longest 
being  twelve  days.  In  but  two  cases  was  he  disappointed  in 
the  eflRcacy  of  the  quinine.  They  were  two  dispensary  cases, 
and  the  failure  was  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  those  in 
charge  of  them,  the  quinine  not  being  given  to  them  as  frequently 
as  ordered.  There  was,  however,  in  both  these  cases  some  pal- 
liation of  the  paroxysms. 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  so  disagreeable  a  remedy, 
he  found  that,  though  frequently  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  children  to  take  it,  yet  it  was  exceptional  for  them  to 
resist  after  the  first  two  or  three  doses,  and  in  only  a  very  few 
did  it  cause  vomiting.  The  direction  to  give  the  children  a  piece 
of  an  orange,  or  a  little  sugar  five  or  six  minutes  after  taking 
the  quiniue,  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  their  seeming 
willingness  to  take  the  "  bitter  medicine."  For  his  own  part  he 
accepts  the  fungus  theory  of  Dr.  Letzerich  as  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  pertussis,  and  in  consequence  considers  it  an  affection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  the 
"  whooping "  as  simply  reflex ;  and  the  fact  that  almost  all 
remedies  given  for  other  than  their  local  effects  have  either 
signally  faoled  or  but  partially  succeeded,  he  thinks  strengthens 
this  hypothesis. 

Nevertheless,  he  does  not  attribute  the  rapid  cure  effected  by 
quinine  to  the  simple  destruction  of  the  fungus,  but  also  to  its 
nauseating,  bitter  taste.  In  every  case  of  pertussis  there  is  an 
abnormal  secretion  of  a  thick  tenacious  mucus  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  (whether  this  secretion  is  due  to 
simple  catarrhal  or  reflex  hypersemia,  or  to  fungoid  development 
it  matters  not),  which  may  or  may  not  excite  a  paroxysm  of 
whooping,  but  which  certainly  aggravates  and  prolongs  the  latter, 
as  may  be  prove*  by  the  fact  that  the  paroxysms  invariably 
cease  the  moment  this  mucus  is  removed  either  by  the  coughing, 
vomiting,  or  the  finger.  The  effect  of  a  small  amount  of  a  solu- 
tion of  quiniae,  when  taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed,  is 
instantly,  from  its  bitter  and  nauseating  taste,  to  excite  a  free 
secretion  of  thin  mucus  from  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and 
the  salivary  glands,  and  thus  softening,  render  easy  of  dislodg- 
ment  the  tenacious  mucus  referred  to.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  the  quinine,  therefore,  keeps  up  this  free  secretion,  and  thus 
prevents  the  mucus  from  becoming  tenacious  and  difficult  of 
dislodgment.  At  each  act  of  coughing  the  accumulated  mucus 
is  readily  loosened  and  expectorated,  and  unobstructed  inspira- 
tion obtained.   The  rapid  loosening  of  the  cough,  the  briefness  of 
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the  attacks  in  comparison  with  those  previous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine,  and  the  easy  expectoration,  tend  to  favour,  he 
believes,  the  correctness  of  the  above  theory. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  felt  convinced  that  if  the  following 
rules  are  carefully  observed,  few,  if  any,  will  be  disappointed  in 
their  results : — 

1st.  Give  the  quinine — sulphate  or  hydrochlorate — dissolved 
by  acid  in  pure  water  only.  For  children  under  three  years, 
from  five  to  eight  grains,  and  for  older  children  and  adults,  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce. 

2nd.  Give  not  less  than  a  teaspoonful  every  hour,  or  at  the 
longest  every  two  hours  during  the  day,  and  whenever  cough 
comes  on  in  the  night. 

3r4  Give  nothing  afterwards  for  some  minutes  to  destroj'  the 
taste  or  wash  out  the  mouth. 

4th.  Continue  giving  it,  notwithstanding  the  first  doses  may  be 
vomited. 

5th.  Be  sure  that  the  quinine  is  pure  and  thoroughly  dissolved. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  the  author  wished  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  the  value  of  quinine  in  curing  the  "whooping" 
chiefly,  the  cough  in  some  of  the  cases  lasting  for  some  time 
after  the  whooping  ceased,  and  which  required  the  usual  treat- 
ment for  bronchial  catarrh. 


gjepariimnt  a(  ^uWk  fijedt^. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage, 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  presented  a  summary  report  of  "  final  opinions  "  (as  the 
reports  of  proceedings  in  the  daily  journals  phrase  it)  at  the 
Bradford  meeting.  This  report  is  of  curious  interest,  for  it  deals 
not  merely  with  the  treatment  and  utilisation  of  sewage  as 
mechanical  or  chemical  economical  questions,  but  it  includes 
also  the  health-Sspect  of  these  questions.  Under  what  circum- 
stances the  Committee  held  itself  called  upon  to  express  its 
opinions  upon  the  health-aspects  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
it  is  not  stated,  and  cannot  be  easily  inferred.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Committee,  while  admirable  in  view  of  an 
examination  of  the  economical  questions  attaching  to  the  treat- 
ment and  utilisation  of  sewage,  is  not  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  opinions  which  it  might  express  on  the  health-aspect 
of  these  questions.  Indeed,  having  regard  to  that  constitution, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Association  contemplated  the 
Committee  extending  its  labours  beyond  the  subject  of  modes  of 
treatment  in  relation  to  the  purification  and  utilisation  of  sewage. 
The  different  reports  of  the  Committee  which  have  come  under 
our  observation  do  not  show,  moreover,  that  the  Committee  at 
any  time  has  had  before  it  the  evidence  which  would  have 
enabled  it  to  deal  with  the  health-aspect  of  sewage  disposal, 
except,  it  may  be  said,  incidentally,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
in  relation  to  parasitic  disease.  It  is  with  some  amazement, 
therefore,  not  unmingled  with  regret,  that  we  find  the  Committee 
stepping  beyond  the  limits  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  it,  and 
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giving  expression  to  a  series  of  opinions  upon  so  grave  a  matter 
as  the  health-aspect  of  sewage  disposaL  The  blunder  committed 
by  so  learned  a  body  is  as  astonishing  as  the  conclusions  ex- 
pressed on  this  particular  subject  are  crude.  Upon  all  that 
relates  to  the  purification  and  utilisation  of  sewage  we  give  heed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Committee  with  the  greatest  respect ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  when  the  Committee  undertakes  to  deal  with 
questions  for  which  its  members^  with  one  exception^  have  no 
special  qualification^  and  regarding  which  it  could  not  have  the 
materials  for  a  sound  judgment  before  it. 
We  give  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  in  detail : — 

<'  1.  All  eonsenrancy  plans,  inclading  midden,  heap,  and  cesspool  systems,  dry 
ash  and  dry  earth  dosets,  pail  doeets,  &c,  are  quite  incompetent  'as  .aohitioDA  of 
the  generad  question  of  the  removal  of  the  refiise  matters  of  a  population ;  they 
only  deal  with  a  small  part  of  the  liquid  manure ;  towns  which  resort  to  one 
of  them  require  to  be  sewered,  and  the  sewage  requires  to  be  purified.  The 
manure  produced  is  in  all  cases  (except  in  that  of  simple  pails  or  tubs  where  no 
extraneous  m  aterials  are  added)  poor,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, wiU  only  bear  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  short  distance — that  produced  by 
the  dry  earth  system  being,  even  after  the  earth  has  been  used  three  times  over, 
merely  a  good  garden  mould.  Moreover,  these  plans  all  violate  one  of  the  most 
important  of  sanitary  laws,  which  is,  that  all  refuse  matteri  which  are  liable  to 
become  injurious  to  health  should  be  removed  instantly,  and  then  be  dealt  witii 
afterwards.  With  all  these  plans  it  is  an  obvious  advantage  on  the  soore  of 
economy  to  keep  the  refdse  about  the  premises  as  long'as  possible ;  and  the  use  of 
deodorants  of  various  sorts,  or  even  of  disinfectants,  proves  that  this  is  the  case, 
and]  that  these  systems  all  depend  upon  a  fallacious  principle.  They  should 
therefore  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  only  resorted  to  as  t^poraiy 
expedients,  or  with  small  populations,  ^  very  exceptional  instances. 

''2.  The  water-carriage  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  a  sound 
principle,  that  of  removing  all  the  refuse  matters  at  once  -and  in  the  cheapest 
possible  manner  by  gravitation,  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  but  the  most 
exceptional  cases.  The  opinion  of  the  committee  that  all  sewers  should  be 
made  of  impervious  materials,  and  that  separate  drains  to  dry  the  subsoil 
should  be  constructed  where  necessary,  has  already  been  most  emphatically 
expressed.  The  freest  possible  ventilation  of  sewers,  house-drains,  and  soil- 
pipes,  in  order  to  prevent  accumulations  of  foul  air^  is  also  essential.  With 
regard^to  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  the  committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  precipitation  processes  that  it  has  examined  are  all  incompetent,  and 
necessarily  so,  to  effect  more  than  a  separation  of  a  small  part  of  the  valuable 
ingredients  of  sewage,  and  that  only  a  partial  purification  is  effected  by  them. 
Some  of  them  may,  however,  be  useM  as  methods  of  effecting  a  more  rapid  and 
complete  separation  of  the  sewage  sludge. 

•'  "The  upward  filtration  process  only  effects  a  clarification  of  the  sewa^,  and 
is,  therefore,  no  solution  of  the  question. 

'' Weare's  charcoal  filtration  process,  as  carried  on  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  Work- 
house, did  not  give  satisfactory  results,  the  efilnent  water  being  in  effect  weak 
ewage  ;  an  opportunity  will,  however,  soon  be  given  for  an  examination  of  this 
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process  in  a  modified  form  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  Bradford,  and  under  more 
finrourable  conditions.  Intermittent  downward]  filtration  through  soil  has  been 
shown  at  Mertliyr  Tydfil  to  afford  a  means  of  purifying  the  sewage  under  favour- 
able conditions,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  me^od  of  utilisation  except  to  a 
partial  extent,  as  the  investigations  made  by  the  committee  showed  that  the 
effluent  water  contained  as  much  nitrogen  as  was  originally  in  solution  in  the 
sewage,  but  mainly  as  nitric  acid,  instead  of  as.  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  the  process  will  prove  useful  as  an  a^jmict  to  iiri- 
gation,  or  where  a  sufficient  ami^unt  of  land  for  irrigation  cannot  conveniently 
be  got. 

**  By  properly  conducted  sewage  irrigation  a  solution  is  afforded  to  the  question 
of  sewage  utiliasitlon  ;  it  has  already  been  stated  that  a  precipitation  process,  or 
wune  clarifying  process,  may  be  found  useful.  In  all  instances  it  is  essential  that 
the  land  should  be  well  undeidrained,  and  that  the  sewage  should  aU  pass  through 
the  soil  and  not  merely  over  it ;  otherwise,  as  has  been  shown,  it  will  only  occa- 
sionally be  satisfactorily  purified.  The  catch-water,  tr,  as  ^e  committee  has 
termed  it,  the  '  super^satwation '  principle,  is  not  defensible  either  on  agricul- 
tural, chemical,  or  sanitaiy  principles  ;  an  irrigation  farm  should  therefore  carry 
out  intermittent  downward  filtration  on  a  large  scsle,  so  that  the  sewage  may  be 
always  thoroughly  purified,  while  at  the  same  time  the  maximum  of  utiHsatioit 
is  obtained.  i 

*'  It  is  certain  that  all  kinds  of  crops  may  be  grown  with  sewage,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  grow  such  as  he  can  best  selL  Nevertheless,  the  staple  crops  must  be 
cattle  food,  with  occasional  crops  of  com  ;  and  it  is  also  certain  from  the  analysis 
of  the  soil  that  it  has  become  very  much  richer,  and  that  the  manurial  consti- 
tuents of  the  sewage  accumulate  in  it.  Cattle  should  be  fed  on  the  farm,  which 
leads  to  a  vast  Increase  in  the  production  of  meat  and  milk,  the  great  desiderata 
of  the  population  producing  the  sewage.  Thus  the  system  of  feaming  must  be 
specialised  and  capital  concentrated,  the  absence  of  which  conditions  has  proved 
a  great  barrier  to  the  satisfactory  practical  solution  of  the  sewage  question. 

"  The  committee  has  not  been  able  to  trace  any  ill  effects  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  living  around  sewage  farms,  even  when  badly  conducted ;  nor  is  there  any 
proof  whatever  that  vegetables  grown  thereon  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  those 
grown  with  other  manure.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
such  vegetables  are  perfectly  suited  for  the  food  of  man  and  besflt,  and  that  the 
milk  given  by  cows  fed  on  sewaged  grass  is  perfectly  wholesome.  Thus  Mr. 
Dyke,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  states  that  since  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  milk  from  the  cows  fed  on  irrigated  grass,  the  children's  mortality 
has  decreased  from  48,  50,  and  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  to  only  89  per 
cent.  ;  and  that  so  far  from  diarrhoea  having  been  made  more  prevalent  by  the 
use  of  sewaged  cabbages,  '  last  year  the  Registrar-Gfeneral  called  attention  to  the 
f&ct  that  diarrhoea  was  less  prevalent  in  Merthyr  than  in  any  place  in  England 
and  Wales ; '  and  he  expressed  his  belief  in  '  the  perfect  salubrity  of  the  vege- 
table food  so  grown.' 

"With  regard  to  the  assumption  that  has  been  made  that  entozoic  disease 
would  be  propagated  by  irrigation,  all  the  evidence  that  the  country  has  been 
able  to  collect,  and  more  especially  the  positive  facts  obtained  by  experiments, 
are  against  such  an  idea,  and  the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  such  disease  wiU 
not  be  more  readily  propagated  by  sewage  irrigation  than  by  the  use  of  human 
refuse  as  manure  in  any  other  way,  and  probably  less  if  the  precaution  be  taken 
of  not  allowing  the  animals  to  graze,  but  always  having  the  grass  cut  and  carried 

them." 
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If  we  give  regard,  first,  to  that  which  is  of  chief  value  in 
this  report,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  slight  gain  in 
having  a  standard  method  of  disposing  and  utilising  sewage  to 
guide  us.  Now,  the  method  of  water-sewerage  for  the  disposal, 
and  of  irrigation  for  the  utilisation,  of  sewage,  as  advocated  by 
the  Committee,  appears  to  us  to  afford  such  a  standard  as  is 
needed.  The  opinions  of  the  Committee  in  this  respect  concur 
with  those  of  the  leading  authorities  on  sanitary  matters,  and 
they  re-affirm  the  conclusions  of  the  late  General  Board  of 
Health.  It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  these 
conclusions,  that  the  prolonged  and  elaborate  inquiries  of  this 
Committee  and  of  the  Eivers  Pollution  Commission  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  and  utilisation  of  sewage  should  have  led,  after 
an  interval  of  near  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  same 
result.  Of  the  health-aspect  of  water-sewerage  as  compared  with 
the  other  modes  of  disposal,  we  take  it  that  no  serious  question 
can  now  arise ;  and  of  the  health-aspects  of  sewage  irrigation, 
when  rightly  conducted,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  harmful  to  people  living  upon  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  irrigated  ground.  We  take  objection,  however,  to  the 
loose  statement  of  the  Committee,  that  "  it  has  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  ill  effects  to  the  health  of  the  persons  living 
around  sewage  farms,  even  when  badly  conducted."  Surely, 
the  events  in  connection  with  the  sewage  meadows  at 
Eaton,  in  Northamptonshire,  recorded  by  Dr.  Buchanan  last 
year^  should  have  prevented  a  statement  so  unguarded  as 
this.  We  take  objection  also  to  the  loose  reference  to  Mr. 
Dyke's  looser  implication  and  statement.  However  mucli  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  sewage-farm  at  Merthyr  may,  by  an 
abundant  yield  of  milk  from  the  cows  fed  from  grass  grown 
upon  it,  have  contribut-ed  to  the  diminished  children's  mortality 
and  lessened  diarrhoea  of  Merthyr  at  the  period  referred  to,  a 
sufficient  time  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the  period  of  establish- 
ment of  the  sewage-farm  when  Mr.  Dyke's  statement  was  made, 
to  carry  it  out  of  the  region  of  simple  surmise.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  when  and  where  the  Eegistrar-General 
"  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  diarrhoea  was  less  prevalent  in 
Merthyr  than  in  any  place  in  England." 

1  See  the  Practitioner  for  May  1873. 
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Water-sewerage,  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  principles 
so  clearly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Eobert  Rawlinson's  well-known 
"Suggestions,"  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
sewage  irrigation  conducted  upon  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  Committee,  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  mode  of  sewage 
disposal  and  utilisation.  Wherever  this  mode  can  be  compassed 
it  should  certainly  be  carried  out.  But  when  the  Committee 
proceed  to  assume  that  water-sewerage  may  be  universally 
adopted,  and  to  express  the  opinion  that  any  other  mode  of 
disposal  should  only  b*e  tolerated  for  temporary  purposes  and  in 
very  exceptional  instances,  they  betray  an  unpardonable  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  general  bearings  of  the  subject.  The  most 
cursory  examination  of  the  abounding  and  wealthy  populations 
of  Bradford  and  its  vicinity  would  have  shown  them  that  to 
formulate  such  a  conclusion  was  to  formulate  a  proposition 
absurdly  impracticable.        • 

If  the  Committee  is  prepared  to  show  that  a  system  of 
water-sewerage  may  be  carried  out  wUhmU  water,  then  there  may 
be  some  justification  for  its  conclusions.  But  until  this  be  done 
the  practicability  of  adopting  such  a  system  must  be  dependent 
upon  the  practicability  of  obtaining  a  suflScient  quantity  of 
water  for  the  purpose.  Bradford,  to  the  present  time,  as  also 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Leeds,  have  a  mixed  system  of  water- 
sewerage  and  midden  closets.  Both  towns  are  expending  enor- 
mous sums,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  may  give  them  a 
sufficiency  (not  now  enjoyed)  of  water,  which,  if  the  labours  of 
the  British  Association  Committee  and  others  as  to  utilisation 
give  confidence,  may  induce  the  municipalities  to  adopt  water- 
sewerage  generally.  But  the  sources  of  water  supply  of  both 
boroughs  are  not  unlimited;  and  if  the  requirements  of  trade 
(Yorkshire  people  having  a  notion  that  it  is  desirable  to  live 
first,  before  dying)  increase  as  they  have  been  doing  of  late 
years,  shrewd  residents  have  a  suspicion  that  the  two  boroughs 
may  never  be  able  to  afford  the  supply  required  for  water- 
sewerage,  if  the  means  of  life  are  to  be  a  first  consideration. 
Moreover,  immediately  outside  the  limits  of  the  two  boroughs 
are  great  populations,  whose  only  chtmce  of  a  sufficient  water- 
supply  for  trade  purposes  and  domestic  necessities  is  through 
the  two  healthier  municipalities  becoming  their  water-purveyors, 
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and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  two 
municipalities  could  meet  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  the 
populations  which  might  look  to  them,  and  whose  readiest 
sources  of  large  supply  they  have  bought  up.  If  this  question 
of  quantity  of  water-supply  in  relation  to  sewerage  can  make 
itself  acutely  felt  in  wealthy  boroughs  like  Bradford  and  Leeds, 
what  must  be  the  chances  of  dealing  with  it  when  it  occurs 
among  less  capable  communities  ? 

The  Committee  appears  to  have  been  unaware  that  the  adop- 
tion of  other  methods  of  disposal  of  sewage  than  those  of  water- 
carriage  and  irrigation  is,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  not  of  choice ;  and  it  has  committed  a  like 
blunder  to  that  which  was  committed  by  the  late  General  Board 
of  Health.  That  Board,  like  the  Committee,  saw  clearly  the 
enormous  advantages  of  dealing  with  sewage  by  water-carriage 
and  irrigation;  and  also,  like  the  Committee,  they  discoun- 
tenanced any  other  system  of  disposal  of  sewage.  With  more 
justification  than  the  Committee,  the  Board  failed  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  water-sewerage  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
water,  and  that  it  must  be  supplanted  by  some  other  mode,  or 
by  other  modes  of  disposal.  The  mischievous  consequences  of 
this  error  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  rightly  understood.  It 
long  interposed  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  sanitary  improve- 
ment in  the  greater  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  it  still 
presses  upon  sanitary  workers.  Local  authorities  were  told  in 
effect  that  they  were  not  warranted  in  adopting  any  other  mode 
of  dealing  with  sewage  than  water-carriage,  and  that  to  this 
-mode  they  must  limit  all  their  efforts  at  amendment  in  this 
respect.  As  a  consequence,  where  water-sewerage  was  impracti- 
cable, matters  in  respect  to  human  excrement  were  left  untouched. 
The  old  filthy  systems  of  disposal — the  abominable  cesspool  and 
the  horribly  offensive  middenstead — ^were  retained;  and  pro- 
bably in  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  condition  of  mid- 
denstead towns  is  as  bad  now,  and  .in  some  cases  it  is  worse, 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

We  have  before  us.  at  the  present  moment  an  official  report 
on  Castleford,  in  Yorkshire,  a  populous  village  not  distant  from 
Bradford,  which  brings  out  the  mischievous  action  of  the  Board 
of  Health  in  this  direction  in  a  very  clear  light.    Twenty-three 
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years  ago  Castleford  was  inspected  by  one  of  the  engineers  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health  (Mr.  Babbage).  This  gentleman, 
following  the  routine  course  of  the  Board,  advised  that  Castle- 
ford, to  get  rid  of  its  excremental  abominations,  should  sewer 
itself  and  adopt  water-closets.  He  suggested  also  a  mode  in 
which  he  believed  water  for  the  purpose  might  be  obtained,  the 
place  being  dependent  for  its  water  on  surface  wells.  A  pre- 
liminary matter  was  the  formation  of  a  Local  Board,  which  was 
carried  out,  and  the  Board  appointed  a  Medical  OflScer  of  Health 
— one  of  the  earliest  appointments  of  such  an  ofl&oer.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  the  inspection  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
a  medical  inspection  of  Castleford  was  made  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council,  in  conseq^uence  of  prevalence  of  fever  in  the 
village.  This  is  what  the  inspector  writes  of  "excrement 
disposal"  : — 

**  The  comTuon  privy,  with  middenstead,  is  still  the  ordinary  method  of  excre- 
ment disposal  in  Castleford.  In  1850  it  doea  not  appear  that  there  was  a  single 
water-closet  in  the  village  j  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  water-closets  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  nine,  and  it  may  be  even  less.  Mr.  Babbage's  recom- 
mendation that  water-closets'  be  adopted  throughout  the  village  could  not  be 
carried  out  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  water-supply  ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  water-supply  now  about  to  be  brought  into  use  will  suffice  for  their 
general  adoption.  The  nuisance  from  privies  with  middensteads  has  not  been 
lessened  to  any  important  extent  since  Mr.  Babbage's  inquiry.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  been  cleansed  more  frequently,  and  immoderate  accumulation  of  refuse  in 
them  has  probably  been  largely  prevented  by  inspection.  But  the  inherent  evils 
of  the  old  stmctures  have  remained  unabated.  Some  of  the  middensteads  arc 
simply  cavities  excavated  in  the  ground,  without  even  such  slight  impediment  to 
leakage  of  liquid  filth  into  the  subsoil  as  a  brick  lining  would  interpose.  Others, 
and  the  greater  number,  are  receptacles  built  of  porous  brick,  uncovered,  and 
generally  of  two  or  more  (some  of  many)  tons  capacity.  The  oldest  of  these 
receptacles  are  inexpressibly  foul,  and  of  aU  it  may  be  said,  from  the  soakage 
into  the  walls  and  into  the  floor,  that  they  are  as  productive  of  nuisances  and  as 
dangerous  to  health  when  empty  as  full. " 

In  fact,  old  middensteads  were  twenty-two  years  ago  foul  from 
soakage  and  deterioration ;  and  new  middensteads  were  built 
xipon  the  same  plan  as  the  old.  With  this  state  of  things  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  total  mortality  from  all  causes 
in  Castleford  was  not  less  in  1861 — 70  than  it  had  been  in 
1840 — 49,  and  that  the  mortality  from  '* fever"  was  greater  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  period. 

Now,  it  appears  that  when  Mr.  Babbage's  recommendation  as 
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to  obtaining  a  water-supply  proved  to  be  impracticable,  and  that 
no  water  was  to  be  had  for  water-sewerage,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Pontefract,  suggested  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  nuisance  from  middensteads  by 
.covering  them  in,  lessening  their  size,  and  cleansing  them  more 
frequently ;  and  afterwards  he  suggested  a  pail-system  (before 
such  a  system  became  familiar).  But  this  recommendation, 
although  it  would  have  brought  under  control  nuisance  from 
middensteads,  was  not  acted  upon,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  tlie  General  Board  of  Health,  This  fact  we  have 
recently  ascertained.  The  General  Board  had  given  no  alterna- 
tive ;  and  the  local  authorities,  when  they  could  not  act  upon  its 
suggestions,  held  it  to  be  a  duty  or  a  convenience  (it  matters  not 
which,  the  result  being  the  same)  to  do  nothing.  In  1872  the 
inspector  of  the  Privy  Council  advised  the  local  authority  at 
Castleford  to  act  on  the  plan  their  Medical  Officer  had  suggested 
five  years  before,  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  diminishing  the 
excremental  nuisance  in  the  place.  Twenty-two  years  had  been 
lost  at  Castleford  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  not  distin- 
guishing between  the  practicable  and  the  possible;  and  the 
same  story  may  be  told  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  almost 
(ivery  town  and  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  Association  has  been  blunder- 
ing in  like  fashion,  but  happily  not  with  the  like  capacity  for 
mischief. 

When  the  Committee  talks  of  all  modes  of  sewage-disposal, 
except  water-carriage,  "  as  quite  incompetent  as  solutions  of  the 
general  question  of  the  removal  of  the  refuse  matter  of  a  popu- 
lation," it  talks  nonsense.  There  is  no  general  question  in  the 
sense  meant.  Each  population  must  be  dealt  with  upon  its  own 
particular  requirements.  Under  the  term  "  refuse  matters  "  the 
Committee  fails  to  distinguish  those  refuse  matters  which  must 
be  removed  by  scavenging  and  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
water-carriage.  Hence  an  almost  inextricable  jumble.  It  is  quite 
true  that  towns  must  be  sewered,  even  if  they  do  not  pass  their 
excrement  into  the  sewers ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  towns 
must  be  scavenged,  and  that  the  scavenger  may  be  the  only 
means  available  for  the  removal  of  excrements.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  different  plans  of  sewage-disposal  condemned  by  the 
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Committee  "  violate  one  of  the  most  important  sanitary  laws, 
which  is  that  all  refuse  matters  which  are  liable  to  become 
injurious  to  health  should  be  removed  instantly,  and  then  be 
be  dealt  with  afterwards ; "  but  they  all  concur  with  an  im- 
portant rule  of  practice,  that  in  dealing  with  an  evU,  if  the 
best  means  are  not  available,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  do 
nothing,  but  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  the  next  best 
means.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Practitioiier  (October)  we 
showed  how  different  systems  of  excrement  disposal,  other  than 
a  water-closet  system,  may  be  carried  out  so  as  to  be  deprived 
of  their  most  obnoxious  features,  and  so  to  cause  little  nuisance. 
The  position  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion is  altogether  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  one  thing  to  determine 
the  best  possible  modes  of  sewage  disposal  and  sewage  utilisation ; 
it  is  another  and  very  different  thing  to  ascertain  the  practicable 
application  of  such  a  mode  under  differing  conditions  of  popula- 
tion. On  the  former  question  the  opinions  of  the  Committee 
are  of  value,  and  will  command  respect ;  on  the  latter  question 
they  are  mischievously  crude  and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  exist-  . 
iiig  evil  state  of  things  in  districts  where  water  sewerage  or 
sewage  irrigation  is  impracticable.  It  is  a  fact  that  water 
sewerage,  though  the  best  mode  of  sewage  disposal  known,  is 
inapplicable,  as  a  sole  system,  in  many  towns  and  villages.  It 
is  a  fact  also  that  sewage  irrigation,  although  it  may  be  the  best 
means  of  sewage  utilisation  known,  is  inapplicable  in  not  a  few 
localities.  Other  modes  of  sewage  disposal  are  a  necessity,  and 
the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this,  in  respect  to  the  different 
other  modes  in  use,  is  that  in  adopting  them  it  is  incumbent 
upon  local  authorities  and  upon  individuals  to  carry  them  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  nuisance.  This,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
can  very  largely  be  done ;  and  this  is  the  lesson  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  teach  to  the  sanitary  authorities  and  populations  in 
localities  where  the  middenstead  or  other  dry  system  of  excre- 
ment disposal  is  a  necessity. 
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In  a  paper  in  the  German  Quarterly  Journal  of  Public  Healthy 
Prof.  Alex.  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  attempts  to  give  precision  to  some 
of  the  current  notions  about  infection  and  disinfection.  He 
shows  how  the  rough  and  ready  practical  application  of  these, 
and  some  other  words,  must  be  analysed  and  corrected  before 
any  scientific  study  of  the  nature  of  infection  and  disinfection 
can  begin.  Taking  the  term  "  infection,"  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  some  diseases,  such  as  tinea  or  anthrax,  of  which  the 
direct  parasitic  origin  is  unquestionable.  To  other  diseases  it  is 
applied  indifferently  with  the  term  "  poison ; "  and  in  regard  of 
these  diseases,  no  endeavour  is  made  to  distinguish  whether  the 
poison  has  a  direct  operation  of  the  nature  of  a  chemical 
catalysis  (as,  for  aU  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  the  case 
in  the  action  of  the  snake-bite  poison),  or  whether  the  poison 
is  generated  as  an  indirect  result  of  processes  of  growth  and 
reproduction  of  organised  particles,  as,  according  to  very  com- 
mon teaching,  is  the  case  with  cholera.  Herein  it  is  observed 
that  between  the  apparent  alternatives  other  questions  lie  open, 
e.g.  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  known  in  the  laboratory 
as  catalytic ;  and  as  to  the  essential  necessity  of  organic  growth 
and  reproduction  to  aU  or  some  of  these  changes  themselves. 

Classifying  the  material  exciters  of  infectious  disease  as  (1)  the 
cellular  contagious,  (2)  the  molecular  chemical  or  "poisonous ; " 
and  (3)  the  molecular  mechanical,  Dr.  Miiller  points  out  that 
any  scientific  disinfection  should  begin  with  a  knowledge  about 
which  of  these  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  particular  instance 
where  infectious  disease  has  to  be  repressed,  as  well  as  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  infection  operates — 
through  the  skin,  through  the  digestive  organs,  or  through  the 
respiratory  organs.  Tlience  we  might  come  to  know  whetDer 
mechanical  removal  will  suffice,  or  whether  chemical  transfor- 
mation is  needed,  or  whether  the  destruction  of  vital  property 
in  the  infectious  material  is  the  object  to  be  sought. 
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No  one  supposes,  of  course,  that  such  scientific  accuracy  is  to 
be  waited  for  before  we  do  our  best  for  warding  off,  in  the  way 
commonly  understood  by  "disinfection,*'  sources  of  danger  to 
persons  exposed  to  various  communicable  influences.  The 
above  principles  of  prevention  have  to  be  employed  in  practice 
with  the  best  knowledge  we  possess,  but  it  should  be  an  object 
with  those  who  have  to  give  effect  to  any  so-called  "dis- 
infection" to  gather  what  facts  they  can  as  to  the  way  of 
action,  and  as  to  the  limits  of  usefulness  of  agents  of  various 
classes.  Some  infections,  we  know,  will  thrive  better  in  acid 
than  in  alkaline  media,  some  better  in  alkaline  than  in  acid. 
Some  appear  very  sensitive  to  cold,  others  to  even  moderate 
degrees  of  heat.  All  are  capable  of  destruction  by  strong  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  all  of  them  by  burning.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  some  agents  may  have  an  effect  on  the  matter  of 
infection  in  more  than  one  way :  fresh  air,  for  example,  effecting 
mechanical  removal,  desiccation,  and  oxidization  at  the  same 
time. 

In  England  we  are  in  at  least  equal  confusion  with  the 
Germans  as  to  what  are  to  be  classed  as  "  disinfectants ; "  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Muller's  mechanical  agents,  nor  of 
deodorisers  acting  essentially  on  the  inorganic  accompaniments 
of  infection,  we  must  certainly  recognise,  as  comprehended  in 
our  use  of  the  term,  agents  acting  in  three  quite  different 
ways : — 

1.  Those  which  hasten  ordinary  decomposition,  or  substitute 
some  more  rapid  form  of  decomposition ;  and  thus,  it  is  believed, 
get  over  quickly,  or  altogether  avoid,  the  particular  stage  of 
decay  in  which  special  infection  can  grow  and  multiply. 

2.  Those  which  retard  ordinary  decomposition ;  and  thus,  it 
is  supposed,  hinder  common  organic  matters  from  arriving  at 
the  stage  of  decay  in  which  special  infection  can  grow  and 
multiply. 

3.  Those  which,  without  ranking  prominently  in  either  of  the 
former  categories,  have  power  of  preventing  the  specific  operation 
of  infection,  when  opportunity  for  its  operation  comes  to  be  given. 

Of  the  first  of  these  classes,  permanganate  of  potash ;  of  the 
second,  zinc-salts ;  and  of  the  third,  sulphur,  may  be  taken  as 
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types.  They  are,  however,  types  only ;  for  we  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  say  that  sulphur 
will  destroy  the  specific  property  of  every  infection  in  the  way 
it  destroys  the  infection  of  itch,  and  perhaps  of  other  diseases. 

If  disinfection  were  no  practical  question,  but  the  mere  de- 
sti-uction  of  whatever  could  be  injurious  were  being  aimed  at, 
agents  of  the  first  class,  and  those  of  them  which  soonest  reduce 
into  inorganic  combinations  the  organic  elements  both  of  the 
infection  itself  and  of  all  associated  matter,  would  undoubtedly 
give  the  truest  means  of  avoiding  injury.  Fire,  of  all  things, 
would  be  our  resource  in  such  case ;  and  in  fact  the  destruction 
of  infected  things  by  fire  should,  when  this  is  a  possible  alter- 
native, ever  be  held  foremost  in  view.  But  the  more  potent 
agents  of  this  class  are  obviously  inapplicable  to  many  things  (to 
say  nothing  of  persons)  that  require  to  be  disinfected.  And 
coming  to  the  less  potent  agents,  the  efficiency  of  their  action  is 
seen  at  once  to  be,  to  a  degree  and  in  a  sense  that  is  true  of  this 
more  than  of  any  other  class  of  "  disinfectants,"  a  question  of 
quantity.  With  enough  of  earth,  exercising  its  wonderful  power 
of  bringing  animal  matters  into  a  state  ready  for  vegetation,  the 
whole  of  a'  mass  of  infected  sewage  may  no  doubt  in  time  be 
made  harmless,  down  to  its  most  recalcitrant  atom,  germ,  or 
ovum.  With  enough  of  fresh  oxygen  the  whole  of  an  infected 
bulk  of  air  may  in  time  be,  not  diluted  only,  but  purified.  But 
the  practical  question,  "  What  is  enough  ? "  is  for  ever  cropping 
up,  and  along  with  it  the  question  of  the  order  of  destructibility 
of  the  substances  to  which  these  weaker  destructive  agents  have 
to  be  applied.  Chemists  could  probably  tell  us  how  many 
grains  of  permanganate  of  potash  would  be  required  for  the 
complete  reduction  of  a  grain  of  albumen  into  inorganic  combi- 
nations, and  the  information  would  be  worth  having.  But  they 
probably  could  not  tell  us  the  order  in  which  various  complex 
organic  substances  would  be  acted  on  by  permanganate ;  where 
in  the  series  would  stand  the  material  of  small-pox ;  where  that 
of  enteric  fever ;  and  what,  consequently,  would  be  the  quantity 
of  the  substance  that  would  be  enough  to  procure  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  dangerous  materials  when  mixed  with  a  given 
quantity  of  other  known  substances.  Even  if  chemists  could 
tell  us  this,  the  words  "  given  "  and  "  known  "  in  the  proposition 
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point  to  assumptions  utterly  out  of  all  question  in  any  practical 
application.  It  appears  necessary  therefore  to  infer  that  agents 
of  the  present  class  can  only  be  affirmed  to  be  efficient  as  disin- 
fectants when  they  are  known  to  have  reduced  to  an  inorganic 
state  the  elements  of  all  organic  matters  to  which  they  are  applied. 

In  this  view  of  what  can  alone,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
be  regarded  as  "  enough  "  of  a  destructive  disinfectant,  what,  we 
should  like  to  ask,  is  the  value  of  the  inspector's  sprinkle  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  on  the  top  of  a  fuU  and  fever-infected  privy-hole  ? 

Of  "  disinfectants  "  of  the  second  class,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  so  far  as  they  act  as  antiseptics,  and  as  antiseptics  only, 
there  is  no  assurance  of  their  value  in  any  but  one  sense,  but 
that  an  important  one.  To  whatever  extent  the  belief  is  true 
(and  we  know  it  to  be  true  of  particular  infections)  that  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  infection  is  promoted  by  the  decay 
of  associated  organic  matters,  it  must  follow  that  the  increase  of 
infection  is  prevented  in  proportion  as  such  decay  of  common 
organic  matters  is  retarded  ;  and  thus  is  obtained  an  extension 
of  the  opportunity  for  mechanical  removal  both  of  the  associated 
organic  matters  and  of  the  infection,  while  limited  in  amount. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  case,  however,  shows  that  an  eflect  of 
incomplete  and  temporary  value  only  is  obtainable  from  these 
agents,  so  far  as  they  are  mere  antiseptics.  The  infection  remains, 
and  when  the  retarding  action  of  the  antiseptic  is  over,  then,  ex 
hypothesi,  other  organic  matters  pass  into  their  usual  decay,  and 
provide  the  infection  with  the  means  of  further  development. 
Briefly,  the  antiseptic  class  (as  such)  of  disinfectants  have  to  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  ancillary  to  other  disinfection  either  of  the 
chemically  destructive  sort  or  of  the  specific-infection  destroying 
sort.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  what  enormous  practical 
advantages  may  be  gained  from  the  antiseptic  class  of  agents,  e.f/. 
from  iron-salts  in  privy  pits,  from  carbolic  acid  in  sewers ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  too  much  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them.  The 
quantity  in  which  agents  of  this  class  have  to  be  used  is  deter- 
mined by  different  considerations  from  those  which  apply  to 
agents  of  the  destructive  class.  Our  readers  will  not  have  for- 
gotten the  very  important  experimental  results  quoted  in  our 
review,  last  month,  of  Surgeon-Major  O'Nial's  paper  in  the  recent 
Army  Blue  Book. 
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We  must  defer  until  next  month  consideration  of  the  third 
class  of  disinfectants,  of  the  little  that  is  known  of  them,  and  of 
the  line  of  work  that  must  be  taken  for  knowing  more. 


INDUSTEIAL  DISEASES. 

I. — ^The  Pottery  Industry  in  its  relation  to  the  Death- 
rate  FROM  PXHiMONARY  AFFECTIONS. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  of  which  an  abstract  was  given  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Practitioner,  Dr.  Ballard  dis- 
cusses the  pottery  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  death-rate  from 
pulmonary  affections,  viz.,  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  mortality  per  100,000  of 
population  living,  from  these  diseases,  separately  and  conjointly, 
at  all  ages  and  at  different  periods  of  working  age  from  15  years 
to  65  years,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  1861-70,  as  respects 
the  two  registration  districts  of  Wolstanton  and  Stoke-upon- 
Trent^  and  also  as  respects  each  registration  sub-district. 

The  towns  of  Longton,  Fenton,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Hanley, 
in  the  registration  district  of  Stoke,  and  the  towns  of  Burslem 
and  Tunstall  in  that  of  Wolstanton,  are  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Staffordshire  pottery  manufacture.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  Stoke  registration  district  312-5  per  1,000,  and  in  the 
Wolstanton  district  268*8  per  1,000  of  the  male  population  over 
20  years  of  age,  are  employed  in  this  trade;  of  the  female 
population  over  20,  it  is  estimated  that  in  Stoke  district  177  per 
1000,  and  in  Wolstanton  district  109-5  per  1,000,  are  similarly 
employed. 

In  a  paper  printed  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1862,  Dr.  Greenhow 
pointed  out  how  the  death-rate  from  pulmonary  affections  in 
the  Potteries  was  connected  with  the  unwholesome  character  of 
the  manufacture,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  In 
the  present  Eeport,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the 
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pulmonftiy  death-rate  in  the  Potteries  during  the  decenniads 
1851-60  and  1861-70,  and  also  between  the  same  death-rates 
in  the  Potteries  during  1861-70  and  similar  death-rates  in 
England  and  Wales  during  1861-60,  the  new  census  tables 
for  England  and  Wales  not  being  yet  available  for  comparison- 
Dr.  Ballard  also  compares  the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  each 
sub- district  with  the  same  standard,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  town  of  Loughton.  The  general  result  of  his  observations 
and  comparisons  is  as  follows : — 

"  1.  That,  during  the  years  1861-70,  the  pulmonary  death-rate  among  persons 
(males  and  females  together)  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  in  the  pottery  dis- 
tricts, has  been  less  than  the  standard  rate  from  pulmonary  disease  of  £ng1and 
generally. 

[The  standard  rate  is  based  on  the  deaths  of  a  di£ferent  ten  years,  but  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  have  undergone  no  important  change.] 

*'  2.  That  during  the  same  ten  years  the  pulmonary  death-rate  among  persons 
above  the  age  of  25  in  the  pottery  districts  has  been  higher  than  the  standard  in 
England  generally  ;  and  that  this  excess,  comparatively  small  in  persons  aged  25 
to  45,  is  very  considerable  in  persons  (especially  in  males)  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  55,  and  still  more  considerable  (in  males  reaching  to  the  double  of  the 
standard  rate)  in  persons  aged  between  55  and  65. 

"  3.  That  this  excessive  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  persons  over  25 
years  of  age  in  the  pottery  districts  as  compared  with  England  at  large,  is, ' 
generally  speaking,  on  the  increase.  Between  the  ten  years  ending  1860,  and 
the  ten  years  ending  1870,  it  has  increased  in  males  aged  25  to  45,  in  males  aged 
45  to  55,  in  males  aged  55  to  65  ;  and  also  in  females  aged  55  to  65  ;  but  it  has 
decreased  in  females  below  55  years  old. 

**  All  these  facts  are  in  accordance  with  the  known  influence  of  the  pottery 
trade  in  causing  lung  disease.  The  diseases  of  the  lungs  set  up  by  dusty  occu- 
pations, among  which  the  pottery  manufacture  stands  prominent,  arc  of  slow 
progress,  and  exhibit  themselves  upon  death  registers  only  after  they  have  ren- 
dered existence  miserable  during  a  number  of  years.  (Fourth  Report  of  Medical 
Officer  of  Privy  Council,  p.  19).  Again,  the  increase  of  the  pulmonary  death- 
rate  in  recent  years,  as  compared  with  earlier  times  among  males  of  all  ages  after 
25,  will  probably  find  its  explanation  in  the  circumstance  of  the  male  population 
of  the  district  being  employed  in  larger  proportion  now  than  formerly  in  the 
pottery  trade  ;  while  the  decrease  of  such  death-rate  in  females  under  55  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  smaller  proportion  now  than  formerly  of  females  so  em- 
ployed. The  reason  why  females  above  55  years  of  age  are  dying  of  lung  disease 
in  recent  years  more  than  before  is  probably  that,  in  this  class,  many  people  are 
included  who  had  been  brought  in  increasing  numbers  into  the  trade  before  the 
recent  movement  against  the  employment  of  women,  and  that  the  women  of  this 
class  are  only  now  dying  of  the  chronic  pulmonary  diseases  from  which  they 
have  long  suffered  during  the  years  of  their  pottery  work.  '* 

Since  the  Eeport  of  Dr.  Greenhow,  improvements  have  been 
slowly  making  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  manufacture 
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of  earthenware,  cliina,  and  pottery  generally  is  carried  on; 
but  only  in  this  sense — that  new  establishments  have  been 
erected  with  various  modern  improvements,  while  the  older 
establishments  remain  much  as  they  were.  The  improvements 
referred  to  are — the  use  of  steam  power  in  place  of  hand  labour 
in  certain  processes;  the  abandonment  of  the  "pressure  stoves," 
for  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  new-made  articles 
are  brought,  by  the  mere  turning  of  a  sort  of  screen  or  partition, 
at  once  into  a  hot  drying  chamber ;  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  such  a  way  that  consecutive  processes  are  carried  on  in  ad- 
joining parts  of  the  premises,  thus  doing  away  in  part  with  the 
necessity  of  carrying  heavy  weights  long  distances ;  the  substi- 
tution of  the  "pug-mill"  for  the  laborious  process  of  "wedging" 
the  clay ;  and  lastly,  the  substitution  of  pressure  frames  for  the 
slip  kiln  in  getting  rid  of  superfluous  watet  from  the  mixture  of 
clays.  It  is  remarked  that  were  it  rendered  compulsory  to 
introduce  these  improvements  into  the  older  establishments,  the 
buildings  would  have  to  be  partially  pulled  down  and  re-con- 
structed. 

With  respect  to  the  conditions  which  Dr.  Greenhow  parti- 
cularly alludes  to  in  his  Report  as  affecting  the  health  of  the 
labouring  population  engaged  in  the  pottery  manufacture,  Dr. 
Ballard  remarks : — 

**\,  As  to  the  luhalatiou  of  dost.  Probably  some  of  the  workpeople  ia  the 
newer  establishments  are  less  exposed  to  this  source  of  danger  than  they  were 
formerly ;  but  in  the  older  establishments  there  is  no  change  for  the  better  in 
this  respect.  The  little  improvement  that  has  taken  place  is  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  greater  cleanliness  of  the  workshops,  and  in  the  partial  ayoidance  of 
the  necessity  of  boys  carrying  materials,  Ac,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  thus 
raising  dust.  In  other  respects  I  find  no  improvement  at  all  upon  Dr.  Greenhow's 
description.  The  china  scourers,  and  the  women  who  dust  the  sand  from  the 
baked  ware  especially,  are  as  much  exposed  to  danger  from  their  occupation  as 
ever  they  were.  In  onc^new  establishment,  however,  I  saw  an  arrangement  for 
drawing  off  the  silicious  dust. 

*'  2.  As  to  lead  poisoning,  nothing  has  been  devised  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
the  dippers  immersing  their  hands  in  the  glaze.  '  Ground  la^'ers,'  who  dust  a 
preparation  of  lead  upon  some  coloiired  wares,  are  still  unprotected.  In  one 
establishment  only  did  I  see  an  arrangement  for  drawing  off  the  dust  from  the 
bench  at  which  this  work  was  carried  on. 

'*  3.  The  heat  of  the  work.shops  is  moderated  in  the  instances  in  which  the 
flat-presserd'  stoves  are  done  away  with,  and  there  is  less  exposure  to  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  where  pressure-frames  have  been  substituted  for  slip-kilns. 

"  4.  The  workshops  where  the  printing  of  paper  designs  is  carried  on,  and 
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where  printing,  painting,  gilding,  and  bnmishing  of  the  wares  are  performed,  are 
fitill  in  many  instances  oyercrowded,  and  insufficiently  ventilated,  giving  rise  to 
oppressiveness  and  heat  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms.  Still  something,  it  is 
sold,  has  been  done  to  lessen  this  evil. 

''  5.  Generally,  the  ventilation  of  the  workshops,  except  in  the  newest  buildings 
is  still  bad«  The  workpeople  object  to  fresh  air ;  and  even  where  special  means 
of  ventilation  have  been  provided,  they  do  their  best  to  render  them  nugatory. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  anything  like  a  current  of  air  though  the  old 
badly-constructed  workshops,  tends  to  dislodge  dust  accumulated  on  ledges,  &c., 
and  to  increase  in  this  way  the  dirtiness  of  the  atmosphere.  But  ventUation 
need  not  involve  draught ;  and  with  proper  arrangements  for  the  admission  of 
air  from  without,  and  the  removal  of  the  workshop  air,  much  of  the  dust  might 
be  quietly  carried  away.  Further,  along  with  the  ventilation,  the  most  efficient 
means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  dust  getting  into  the  general  atmo- 
sphere of  the  shop.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  such  means  are  the  provision 
of  an  even  flooring,  the  proper  provision  of  a  ceiling  to  shops  having  other  work- 
rooms above  them,  the  removal  of  shelves  and  ledges  above  the  heads  of  the 
workpeople,  and  regular  and  thorough  cleaning  at  appropriate  times. 

"To  sum  up,  it  must  be  said,  that  although  some  improvements  have  been 
effected,  and  are  in  slow  progress  in  the  pottery  establishments,  they  have  not 
yet  been  long  enough  in  operation,  or  become  so*  general,  as  to  produce  any 
marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  lung  diseases  among  potters.  Some  time 
yet  must  elapse  before  this  can  fairly  be  looked  for.  'ITie  workpeople  engaged 
in  the  new  establishments,  have  all  their  lives  previously  worked  under  the  un- 
favourable conditions  of  the  older  workshops.  Even  now,  boys  and  girls,  on 
commencing  their  trade,  mostly  enter  at  first  these  old  establishments,  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  them  being  employed  at  the  new  works.  The 
only  advantages  they  possess  now  are  those  furnished  by  the  wholesome  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Acts." 


II. — Physical  Condition  of  Children  employed  in 
Textile  Mantjfactukes. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges  and  Mr. 
Timothy  Holmes  were  commissioned,  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  report  upon  the  health  of  women,  children,  and  young 
persons  engaged  in  textile  manufacturer,  with  special  reference 
to  the  hours  and  ages  of  employment.  Their  report,  published 
as  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  describes  the  different  processes  of 
the  cotton,  flax,  jute,  woollen,  worsted,  silk,  and  lace  manufac- 
tures, gives  the  opinion  of  local  medical  practitioners  upon  the 
influence  exercised  by  these  manufactures  on  the  health  of 
women,  children,  and  young  persons  employed  in  them,  states 
the  result  of  a  medical  examination  of  numerous  children  so 
employed,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners ;  and 
finally,  gives  certain  statistical    inquiries    bearing   upon  the 
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subject  of  the  report.  The  portion  of  the  report  which  is  of 
chief  interest,  as  arising  from  the  direct  inquiries  of  the  Com- 
missioners, is  that  which  refers  to  the  examination  of  children. 
This  examination  was  directed  to  the  height,  weight,  measure- 
ment of  the  chest,  dentition,  rickets,  scrofula,  skin  diseases,  and 
the  existence  of  flat  foot ;  and  with  regard  to  the  method  to  be 
pursued  in  examination,  the  medical  inspectors  who  assisted  the 
Commissioners  were  instructed  as  follows ; — 

**  The  children  were  to  be  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  or  in 
their  order  as  they  stood  in  the  schools,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
possibility  of  selection.  The  children  were  to  be  measured  with 
their  feet  bare.  The  measurements  round  the  chest  were  to  be 
taken  round  the  nipple,  after  a  full  expiration,  and  after  a  full 
inspiration.  The  boys  were  to  be  stript  tp  the  waist ;  in  the 
case  of  girls  the  measurement  was  to  be  taken  outside  the 
dress  {sic).  Dentition, — Slight  imperfections,  or  decay  of  the 
milk  teeth,  were  not  to  be  considered  worth  noticing.  Rickets, 
&c, — Under  this  head  were  noted  such  appearances  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  wrist,  legs,  and  chest  walls  as  indicated  old  rickets. 
Any  deformities,  except  flat  foot,  were  also  to  be  noted  here. 
Scrofula, — This  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the  presence  of  enlarged 
glands,  scars  in  the  neck,  enlargements  of  joint  ends  of  bones, 
when  exposed,  or  marks  of  present  or  past  strumous  ophthalmia. 
Skill  Diseases. — The  exact  disease  was  of  course  to  be  specified. 
Flat  Foot. — This  required  no  special  explanation." 

The  districts  visited  for  the  purpose  of  examination  were 
divided  into  (a)  urban  factory  districts;  (b)  suburban  factory 
districts;  and  (c)  manufactory  districts;  and,  in  all,  about 
10,000  children  were  examined.  The  general  impression  made 
by  the  factory  children  upon  the  inspectors  was  in  many  re- 
spects not  unfavourable.  As  compared  with  the  children  of  the 
east  of  London,  or  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Liverpool,  they  were 
markedly  superior.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  more  liable  than 
ordinary  country  children  to  rickets  or  scrofula.  The  general 
health  in  most  other  respects  seemed  fairly  good.  Attention 
was,  however,  drawn  from  the  first  to  the  frequency  of  diseased 
dentition,  and  of  the  flattening  or  suppression  of  the  arch  of 
the  foot. 

The  facts  registered  from  examination  are  given  in  a  series  of 
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tables,  and  the  results  of  a  comparison  are  thus  stated : — ^The 
children  of  non-factory  districts  are  superior  to  the  factory 
children  of  factory  parents  in  the  following  cases  : — 

"Height:  Males,  at  all  ages  horn  8  to  12.  Females,  at  all 
ages  from  8  to  12.  Weight :  Males,  at  ages,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Females,  at  ages,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12.  In  measurement  round  empty 
chest :  Males,  at  no  age.  Females,  at  no  age.  In  measurement 
round  full  chest ;  Males,  at  ages,  9,  10,  11, 12.  Females,  at  no 
age.  In  eocpansihility  of  chest ,  as  shown  by  difference  after  ea>- 
piration  and  inspiration :  Males,  at  ages,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Females,  at  ages,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

*'  The  difference  in  height  steadily  increases,  in  males  from  a 
superiority  of  A  of  an  inch  at  eight,  to  one  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  at  12 ;  in  females,  from  a  superiority  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  eight,  to  one  of  an  inch  and  a  half  at  12.  The  difference 
in  weight  increases  in  males  from  an  inferiority  of  half  a  pound 
at  eight,  to  a  superiority  of  4*25  pounds  at  12.  In  the  case  of 
females,  from  a  superiority  of  two  pounds  at  eight,  to  one  of  4*5 
pounds  at  12.  The  children  of  non-factory  districts  are  slightly 
inferior  in  the  measurement  round  the  empty  chest;  but  this 
inferiority  is  more  than  compensated  in  the  case  of  males,  and 
is  nearly  compensated  in  the  case  of  females,  by  the  greater 
expansibility  of  the  chest." 

Comparing /adory  children  of  factory  parents  with  non-factory 
children  of  non-factory  parents,  a  less  striking  difference  is 
obi^erved.  In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  however,  the  advan- 
tage rests  with  the  latter.  Thus  non-factory  children  of  non- 
factory  parents  are  superior  to  factory  children  of  factory 
parents : — 

"  In  height :  Males  at  all  ages.  Females  at  all  ages.  Weight : 
Males,  at  ages,  9,  10,  11,  12.  Females,  at  ages,  8,  10,  11,  12. 
Mcasiirement  round  empiy  chest:  Males,  at  ages,  d,  10,  11. 
Females,  at  ages,  9,  10,  11.  Measurement  round  full  chest: 
Males,  at  ages,  9,  10,  11.  Females,  at  ages,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12. 
Eopansihiliiy  of  chest :  Males,  at  ages,  11,  12.  Females,  at  ages, 
8,  9,  10,'  11,  12." 

A  comparison  of  urhan  factory  children  and  of  suburban 
factory  children  (in  both  cases  irrespective  of  parentage)  results 
in  showing  marked  superiority  of  the  suburban  over  the  urban 
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factory  children.  But  it  is  remarked  that  whUe  the  urban 
children  are  markedly  inferior  to  the  children  of  non-factory 
districts,  not  even  the  factory  children  rise  to  the  level  of 
children  of  non-factory  districts  (urban  and  rural). 

With  regard  to  the  existence  of  diseased  dentition,  rickets, 
scrofula  (a),  skin  diseases,  and  flat  foot,  we  quote  the  tabulated 
results : — 

(a.)  Of  1,670  children  in  non-factory  districts,^  of  all  ages  from  8  to  12,  we 
find  affected  with — 

Diseased  dentition  .  .  56  or  35 '6  per  1,000 

Kickets 25  „  15*9        „ 

Scrofula 28  „  17-8        „ 

Skin  disease    .        .        .        .  17  „  10'7        „ 

Flat  foot  .        .        .        .  27  „  17-1        „ 

(h,)  Of  2,569  factory  children  in  large  towns,  of  all  ages  from  8  to  12,  we  find 
affected  with— 

Diseased  dentition  .  .  234  or  91 '0  per  1,000 

Rickets 81  „  12-0        „ 

Scrofula 58  „  22*5        „ 

Skin  disease    .        .  .     55  „  21*1        „ 

Fkt  foot  .        .        .        .  203  „  79-0        „ 

(c.)  Of  2,883  children  in  suburban  and  semi-rural  districts,  of  all  ages  from  8 
to  12,  we  find  affected  with — 

Diseased  dentition  .        .        .138  or  58     per  1,000 

Rickete. 55  „  23  „ 

Scrofula 64  „  26*3        „ 

Skin  disease    .        .        .        .     47  „  19*7        „ 
Flat  foot  .        .        .        .  100  „  41-9        „ 

{d.)  Of  813  children  in  large  factory  towns,  not  employed  in  factories,  we  find 
affected  with — 


Diseased  dentition 
Rickets   . 
Scrofula  . 
Skin  disease    . 
Flat  foot 


71  or  87-3  per  1,000 
25  ,.  80-7        „ 
12  „  14-7        „ 
14  „  17-2        „ 
25  „  30-7        „ 


^  York,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Thirsk,  Northallerton,  Malton,  Kendal,  Keswick, 
Penrith,  Sedbergh,  Chapel-le-Frith,  Chinley. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POSTUEE  ON  "PRE- 
SYSTOLIC" CARDIAC  MURMURS. 

BY   W.   R.   GOWERS,  M.D. 

The  influence  of  posture  in  altering  or  removing  cardiac  murmurs 
is  a  subject  of  such  practical  importance  as  to  merit  greater 
emphasis  than  it  commonly  receives  in  the  current  symptom- 
atology of  diseases  of  the  heart.  In  particular,  the  frequency 
with  which  the  so-called  "  pre-systolic  "  mitral  murmur  exhibits 
this  influence  is  hardly  yet  recognised.  Several  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice  in  which,  after  a  careful  and  skilled 
examination  in  the  erect  posture,  a  heart  has  been  declared 
free  from  murmur,  when,  had  the  patient  been  made  to  lie 
down,  a  bruit  would  have  been  heard  which  could  not  have 
been  overlooked.  I  believe  that  in  most  instances  the  mur- 
mur which  precedes  the  first  sound  ^  and  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  mitral  obstruction,  is  both  louder  and 
longer  in  the  recumbent  than  in  the  erect  posture,  and  that 

1  The  common  interpretation  of  the  marmor,  as  preceding  the  second,  but 
synchTonous  with  the  first  part  of  the  cardiac  systole,  is  not  very  accnrately 
conveyed  by  the  term  "  pre-aystolic  ;*'  and  the  truth  of  that  interpretation  being 
still  doubted  by  man^  authorities,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  other  desig- 
nation could  be  found — such,  for  instance,  as  "pre-tonal" — which  might  remove 
a  statement  of  fact  from  the  domain  of  controversy. 
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in  many  instances,  more  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  cardiac  munnur  due  to  an  organic  cause,  it  may  be  heard 
in  one  posture  and  not  in  another,  may  be  loud  when  the 
patient  is  lying  down,  and  inaudible  when  he  is  standing  up. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  this  peculiarity.  The  first  is 
also  interesting  as  presenting  a  curious,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  unique  instance  of  the  reversal  of  the  usual  effect  of 
posture  upon  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Case  I. — Charlotte  J.,  aged  17,  single ;  suffering  from  slight 
chorea  of  about  two  jnonths'  duration,  chiefly  affecting  the 
left  side.  She  had  had  several  previous  attacks,  each  lasting 
several  months,  in  which  the  right  side  was  the  more  affected. 
She  had  never  suffered  from  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism.  In 
the  recumbent  posture  the  physical  signs  of  the  heart  were  as 
follows : — Dulness  commenced,  above,  between  the  second  and 
third  ribs,  and  to  the  right  reached,  but  did  not  extend  beyond, 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  impulse  had  a  well-marked 
heaving  character,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  distinct  thrill. 
Apex  beat  at  fourth  interspace  in  nipple  line ;  felt  also,  but  less 
strongly,  in  fifth  interspace.  Sounds  at  the  aortic  cartilage  clear 
and  without  murmur.  First  sound  roughened  at  pulmonary 
cartilage  ;  second  strongly  accentuated,  but  not  reduplicate.  At 
base,  first  sound  rough,  but  no  actual  murmur.  Midway  between 
base  and  nipple  a  murmur  became  audible,  preceding  the  first 
sound.  Just  within  the  nipple  it  was  somewhat  rough  in 
character,  tolerably  loud,  and  occupied  the  second  half  of  the 
pause,  seeming  to  be  cut  short  by  the  occurrence  of  the  first 
sound.  Midway  between  the  nipple  and  the  ensiform  cartilage 
it  had  similar  characters.  At  the  apex  beat  the  murmur  was 
slightly  less  rough,  but  a  little  longer,  commencing  earlier,  but 
still  separated  by  a  distinct  interval  from  the  preceding  second 
sound.  On  passing  outwards  it  became  fainter  and  was  lost 
about  the  mid'axillary  line. 

In  the  erect  posture,  the  apex  beat  remained  in  the  same 
situation;  the  heart  sounds  at  the  base  and  at  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  cartilages  presented  the  same  chai-acters,  but  the 
murmur  could  not  be  heard.  Within  and  above  the  nipple 
the  first  sound  had  a  slightly  booming  character,  and  at  the 
apex  beat  was  a  little  rough,  but  unaccompanied   by  bruits 
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On  gradually  changing  the  posture  from  the  vertical  to  the 
horizontal,  it  was  found  that  the  murmur  became  audible 
when  the  patient's  body  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
45"*  with  the  horizon;  and  on  returning  slowly  to  the  erect 
posture  it  ceased  at  the  same  inclination.  The  patient  was 
examined  repeatedly  during  several  weeks,  and,  whenever 
tested,  the  cardiac  signs  and  the  effect  of  posture  on  the 
murmur  were  the  same. 

The  effect  on  the  pulse  of  change  of  posture  was  not  always 
the  same.  Occasionally  the  frequency  was  unchanged,  being 
84  or  86  in  both  the  recumbent  and  the  erect,  the  temporary 
acceleration  caused  by  the  change  of  posture  quickly  passing. 
Much  more  often,  however,  the  pulse  was  more  frequent 
when  the  patient  was  lying  down  than  when  she  was  stand- 
ing, the  difference  commonly  amounting  to  about  eight  beats 
per  minute.  It  was  never  more  frequent  in  the  erect  than 
in  the  recumbent  posture  (except  for  a  few  seconds  after  the 
exertion  of  rising).  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  con- 
dition usually  observed : — On  one  occasion,  after  lying  per- 
fectly still  for  some  minutes  with  the  head  raised  on  the 
sloping  end  of  the  couch,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  100 
per  minute,  The  patient  then  stood  up.  For  the  first  ten 
seconds  the  heart  was  beating  at  the  rate  of  120  per  minute ; 
the  pulse  then  fell  to  86,  and  continued  at  84  or  86  as  long 
as  the  erect  posture  was  maintained— about  five  or  six  minutes. 
The  murmur,  distinct  in  the  recumbent  posture,  ceased  the 
instant  the  patient  stood  up,  even  while  the  heart  was  beat- 
ing at  the  rate  of  120  per  minute.  While  reclining  on  the 
couch  so  that  the  trunk  formed  an  angle  of  a  little  more  than 
45°  with  the  horizon,  the  pulse  was  82,  and  no  murmur  could  be 
heard.  On  the  patient  gently  sliding  a  little  lower  on  the  couch, 
so  as  to  incline  the  trunk  a  little  more  towards  the  horizontal, 
the  pulse  rose  to  90,  and  the  murmur  became  and  continued 
distinct.  After  she  had  been  lying  still  for  about  five  minutes, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  100.  She  then  raised  herself 
a  little  higher  on  the  couch,  preserving  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tive position  of  the  head;  the  pulse  at  once  fell  to  84,  and 
the  murmur  disappeared.  Occasionally,  towards  the  close  of 
the  patient's  stay  in  the  hospital,  the  fall  on  assuming  the 
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erect  posture  was  not  permanent  For  instance,  after  lying 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  pulse  was  96,  and  the  murmur 
loud.  She  then  stood  up :  the  murmur  ceased,  and  the  pulse, 
after  a  few  seconds'  acceleration,  fell  to  84,  continuing  at  that 
rate  for  two  minutes,  then  gradually  rose  to  96,  and  remained 
at  that  rate  during  the  succeeding  four  minutes,  the  murmur 
being  inaudible.  She  then  lay  down,  and  the  pulse  continued 
at  96,  the  murmur  returning.  On  rising  the  pulse  again  fell  to 
a  little  over  80  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  again  became 
more  frequent.  On  no  occasion,  when  a  uniform  posture  was 
maintained,  was  any  other  irregularity  in  the  pulse  observed. 

Case  II. — William  P.,  aged  16,  suffering  from  hemiplegia. 
No  distinct  history  of  rheumatic  fever  could  be  obtained,  but 
six  months  previously,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  onset  of 
the  hemiplegia,  he  suffered  for  about  a  fortnight  from  severe 
rheumatic  pains  in  all  the  limbs,  not  specially  in  the  joints. 
The  cardiac  signs  whilst  lying  were  as  follows  : — Cardiac  dul- 
ness  commenced,  above,  at  the  lower  border  of  second  rib,  and 
extended  to  right,  not  further  than  the  middle  of  the  sternum. 
Impulse,  slightly  undulating,  was  visible  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  interspaces,  and  could  be  felt  in  the  fifth.  Pulsation 
was  also  visible  at  the  suprsrstemal  notch.  Apex  beat  fourth 
interspace,  nipple  line.  The  sounds  at  the  base  and  at  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  cartilages  were  free  from  murmur  or 
reduplication.  At  the  apex  beat  a  tolerably  loud  "  churning " 
murmur  occupied  the  second  half  of  the  pause,  and  ended 
sharply  with  the  first  sound.  It  was  not  heard  an  inch  out- 
side the  apex  beat,  nor  an  inch  immediately  above  or  below 
it,  but  it  was  heard  about  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
apex,  and  further  inwards  became  lost.  Over  the  same  area 
Ihe  first  half  of  the  pause  was  occupied  by  an  extremely  soft 
murmur  commencing  immediately  after  the  second  sound  and 
running  on  into  the  louder  murmur,  Frequency  of  pulse,  84 
to  88. 

When  the  patient  stood  up  both  these  murmurs  disappeared. 
In  the  region  in  which  they  were  audible  the  sounds  were  a 
little  louder  than  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  the  first  sound  had 
a  slightly  rough  character,  and  the  second  a  faint  reduplication, 
but  no  murmur  could  be  heard.      Frequency  of  pulse,  92. 
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Walking  quickly  about  the  ward  increased  the  frequency  of 
the  heart's  action  and  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  but  pro- 
duced no  murmur.  When  the  patient  lay  down,  the  murmurs 
returned  at  once.  On  changing  the  posture  gradually,  it  was 
found  that  the  soft  diastolic  murmur  ceased,  and  the  pre- 
systolic murmur  became  less  loud  as  the  erect  posture  was 
approached,  but  did  not  entirely  disappear  until  the  patient  was 
standing.  Even  when  sitting  upright  on  a  chair  it  could  be 
faintly  heard ;  when  he  stood  upright  it  ceased  at  once. 
While  sitting  with  body  bent  forward  and  legs  horizontal  on 
a  couch  (a  constrained  posture),  it  was  loud,  though  less  loud 
than  when  lying  down.  On  another  occasion  the  pulse  con- 
tinued at  84  in  both  positions.  As  soon  as  the  transient 
acceleration  caused  by  standi^g  up  had  passed,  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  continued  the  same  as  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

Case  IIL-— George  L.,  aged  45,  suffering  from  incomplete 
right  hemiplegia,  the  onset  of  which  had  been  gradual,  occu- 
pying about  twenty-four  hours,  and  unattended  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. He  had  had  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  at  25  and 
40.  In  the  recumbent  posture,  cardiac  dulness  was  not  in- 
creased. The  impulse  was  diffused,  moderately  heaving.  Apex 
beat  in  normal  situation,  but  felt  over  too  large  an  area.  Im- 
pulse at  apex  attended  with  a  distinct  thrill.  At  the  aortic 
cartilage  was  a  systolic  murmur,  also  heard,  but  less  loudly,  at 
the  pulmonary  cartilage.  It  was  distinct  at  the  base,  but,  on 
passing  towards  the  apex,  ceased  at  a  line  between  thje  left 
nipple  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  second  sound  was  pro- 
longed, at  the  aortic  cartilage,  into  a  short  murmur,  while  at  the 
base  it  was  reduplicate.  At  the  apex  beat  was  a  loud  rough 
murmur,  commencing  very  soon  after  the  second  sound  and 
terminating  at  the  first.  This  was  well  heard  outside  the 
nipple,  but  was  lost  in  the  axilla.  It  was  also  lost  about  an 
inch  inside  the  nipple.  The  reduplication  of  the  second  sound 
at  the  base  was  lost  in  passing  towards  the  apex,  but  at  one 
point  the  reduplicate  second  sound  and  pre-systolic  murmur 
were  audible  together,  and  the  commencement  of  the  latter  was 
distinctly  separated  from  the  second  part  of  the  reduplication 
by  an  interval  considerably  greater  than  that  which  separated 
the   two  parts   of  the   second  sound.      Audible  only  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  apex  beat  was  a  systolic  mur- 
mur very  high  pitched,  almost  sibilant  in  character.  When 
the  patient  stood  up,  the  apex  pre-systolic  murmur  became  in- 
audible, the  other  murmurs  retaining  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  characters. 

Case  IV. — Female,  aged  25,  suffering  from  subacute  rheu- 
matism. Physical  signs  in  recumbent  posture: — Cardiac  dul- 
ness  reached,  above,  to  .the  third  rib,  and  to  the  right  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The  apex  impinged  in  the  fifth 
interspace,  an  inch  and  a  half  within  the  nipple.  Impulse 
slightly  heaving,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  thrill.  At  the  base 
the  sounds  were  free  from  murmur,  the  first  being  somewhat 
rough.  At  the  aortic  cartilage  a  well-marked  systolic  murmur 
was  audible.  At  the  pulmonary  cartilage  the  sounds  were  clear. 
At  the  mitral  apex  a  rough  murmur  preceded  the  first  sound 
and  ended  with  it  The  second  sound  was  succeeded  by  a  short 
pause,  and  then  the  murmur  was  heard,  which  occupied  about 
the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  "  silent  interval."  It  was  heard  in 
the  axilla,  but  was  loudest  between  the  nipple  and  ensiform 
cartilage,  where  it  had  a  well-marked  "churning"  character. 
When  the  patient  stood  up,  the  thrill  was  still  felt ;  the  first 
sound  at  the  apex  was  clear,  without  any  bruit,  nor  could  the 
murmur  heard  in  the  recumbent  posture  be  detected  any  whera 
The  aortic  systolic  murmur  was  unchang^  The  pulse  was  112 
in  the  recumbent,  116  in  the  erect  posture,  but  the  patient  was 
nervQus.  When  she  was  examined  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  the 
murmur  could  be  heard  distinctly  when  the  patient  was  stand- 
ing, although  it  was  much  less  loud  than  when  she  lay  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  explanation  of  the  occasional 
peculiarity  in  the  pre-systolic  murmur  which  these  cases  illus- 
trate. Their  details,  however,  would  seem  to  exclude  several 
possible  interpretations.  They  show,  for  instance,  that  the 
change  in  the  murmur  is  not  concomitant  with  any  special 
alteration  in  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  since 
it  was  observed  alike  in  cases  in  which  the  change  of  posture 
rendered  the  pulse  more  frequent  or  less  frequent,  or  left  it 
unaltered.  They  show  also  that  the  peculiarity  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  simple  effect  of  gravitation  on  the  movement 
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of  the  blood  through  the  mitral  orifice.  It  might  be  suggested, 
for  instance,  that  during  the  pause  in  the  heart's  action  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  blood  in  the  auricle  flows  into  the  ventricle  in 
the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  that  thus  less  is 
left  for  the  contracting  auricle  to  force  through  the  narrowed 
orifice.  But  in  Case  II.  a  diastolic  murmur,  distinguishable  from 
that  which  immediately  preceded  the  first  sound,  was  heard  in 
the  recumbent  and  ceased  in  the  erect  posture,  in  which,  had 
such  influence  of  gravitation  been  effective,  it  should  have  been 
intensified 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  jpost  mortem  the 
exact  condition  of  the  orifice  in  any  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
peculiarity  was  observed.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  varied 
mode  of  support  of  the  heart  in  the  recumbent  and  erect  posture 
may  aflfect  the  shape  of  the  mitral  orifice.  Thus,  when  the 
patient  lies,  and  the  heart  comes  to  rest,  as  it  must  do,  on  the 
organs  behind  or  beside  it,  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  may 
be  so  changed,  in  the  passive  state  of  the  ventricle,  as  to  lessen 
its  already  diminished  area ;  and  in  other  cases  such  change  of 
form  may  bring  a  roughened  surface  into  further  contact  with 
the  blood-current 

The  effect  of  the  change  of  posture  on  the  pulse  in  the  first 
of  the  above  cases  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  illustrates  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  effecting  the  adjustment  of 
pulse  to  position,  and  it  suggests  some  objections  to  certain 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
influence  is  exerted. 


NOTES   OF  FIVE   CASES  OF  PARACENTESIS 
THORACIS. 

BY  SYDNEY  RINGER,  M.D. 

I  AM  induced  to  publish  these  few  cases  because  they  assist  to 
answer  some  important  questions  concerning  pleurisy  with 
effusion  and  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis.  They  show, 
what  indeed  is  well  known,  how  slight  a  disturbance  this  opera- 
tion causes,  and  what  immense  relief  it  affords.  They  show 
that  the  operation  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  febrile  and 
non-febrile  period  of  the  disease,  and  that  during  fever  the  fluid 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  aspirator,  and  not  accumulate  again. 
They  prove,  moreover,  that  in  some  cases  of  febrile  and  non- 
febrile  empyema  it  is  sufl&cient  to  withdraw  part  of  the  fluid  by 
the  aspirator,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  pus  may  disappear ;  and 
that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  lay  open  the  chest  in  order 
that  the  pus  may  drain  entirely  away.  Moreover,  they  show 
that  in  severe  empyema  the  temperature  may  be  normal,  or 
scarcely  at  all  raised,  and  in  those  cases  accompanied  by  chronic 
fever  the  pus  may  be  perfectly  sweet 

The  following  case  of  simple  acute  pleurisy  of  the  left  side 
occurred  in  a  child  twenty-five  months  old.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  the  disease,  and  when  the  fever  was  still  high,  the  fluid 
had  accumulated  in  such  quantity  that  the  heart  beat  a  little 
inside  the  right  nipple,  and  percussion  dulness  reached  to  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  breathing  was  greatly  oppressed, 
and  the  face  and  hands  were  livid.  Indeed,  it  was  obvious  that 
tapping  afforded  the  only  hope  of  saving  life.  Mr.  Durham,  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jenner,  Mr.  Clover,  and  myself, 
tapped  the  chest  over  the  cardiac  region,  and  withdrew  with  the 
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aspirator  twenty-three  ounces  of  clear  serum.  The  child  was  at 
once  relieved;  the  breathing  became  calm,  the  lividity  dis- 
appeared ; '  indeed,  the  improvement  was  so  great  that  the  friends 
asked  if  all  danger  was  passed.  However,  as  we  expected,  the 
fluid  rapidly  re-accumulated,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  were  as  bad  as  before  the  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Durham  again  tapped  the  chest  (twelfth  day  of  the 
disease),  and  withdrew  with  the  aspirator  seventeen  ounces  of 
rather  turbid  fluid,  probably  slightly  purulent  The  child  was 
again  greatly  relieved,  though  less  than  after  the  first  operation. 
He  was,  however,  so  exhausted  that  he  died  early  next 
morning.  The  first  operation  caused  scarcely  any  pain,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  the  child  became  somewhat 
distressed. 

The  foregoing  is  a  good  example  of  one  common  form  of 
acute  pleurisy  leading  rapidly  to  effusion,  and  where  the  fever 
lasts  usually  only  five  to  ten  days.  The  following  successful 
case  belongs  to  another  and  common  type  of  the  acute  disease 
with  serous  effusion,  where  the  disease  often  sets  in  insidiously, 
and  the  fever  lasts  about  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days.  It  shows 
that  even  during  the  fever  period  the  fluid  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  aspirator  without  any  return  of  the  effusion ;  nay,  that 
the  fluid  left  in  the  pleura  may  entirely  disappear  before  the 
fever  declines,  and  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  operation  may 
not  affect  the  fever.  Of  course  in  these  cases  the  patient  is 
greatly  relieved,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  operation  is  performed 
early,  the  lung  is  saved  from  great  permanent  disablement. 

Anne  Bannister  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hos- 
pital under  my  care  on  the  8th  Sept.,  1873.  It  was  difficult  to 
learn  exactly  the  time  the  illness  began.  A  month  before 
admission  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  side  and  shoi-t- 
ness  of  breath ;  in  a  fortnight  a  severe  hacking  cough  set  in. 
When  admitted  there  was  some  lividity  of  the  face,  with  fulness 
of  the  jugular  veins  on  lying  down.  A  physical  examination 
showed  that  the  right  side  contained  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fluid.  There  was  general  bulging  of  the  right  side,  with 
obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Percussion  dulness 
reached  across  the  sternum  to  a  finger's  breadth  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum.     There  was  very  slight  resonance  in  the  right 
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interscapular  region,  and  close  to  the  spine  in  the  infrascapular 
region.    As  is  often  the  case,  notwithstanding  this  extensive 
efifusion,  slight  vocal  fremitus  was  felt  over  the  right  back. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  diseased  side,  except  at  the  base, 
both  back  and  firont,  the  breathing  was  very  amphoric,  and  most 
perfect  pectoriloquy  was  heard.      The  heart  beat  about  two 
inches  outside  the  left  nipple.      On  Sept   10,   Mr.  Crocker, 
the  resident  assistant  in  charge,  made  an  exploratory  puncture 
with  a  hypodermic  syringe  in  the  fifth  interspace  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  axillary  region,  and  withdrew  a  small  quantity 
of  serum.    The  trocar  of  the  aspirator  was  then  inserted  at 
the  same  spot,  and  fifty-six  ounces  of  clear  serum  was  with- 
drawn.    As  is  usual,  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  and  the 
expansion  of  the  lung  excited  some  cough,  but  less  than  gene- 
rally occurs.    The  serum,  when  put  aside,  in  a  short  time  set 
into  a  solid  jelly.     A  small  portion,  when  boiled,  coagulated 
and  became  solid.     The  position  of  the  heart  was  not  much 
altered  by  the  operation,  and  though  the  resonance  improved, 
much  dulness  remained,  there  being  good  resonance  in  front  as 
low  as  the  fourth  rib,  but  the  rest  of  the  chest  remained  almost 
absolutely  dulL     Day  by  day  the  right  side  slowly  retracted. 
On  the  27th  the  retraction,  both  front  and  back,  was  consider- 
able.     There  remained  considerable  relative    dulness  of  the 
whole  of  the  right  side ;  this,  as  usual,  being  most  marked  in  the 
axillary  regions.    The  patient  was  sent  to  Eastbourne,  and  on 
Nov.  8  the  physical  signs  were  almost  the  same  as  before 
she  left ;  thus  the  right  shoulder  was  much  depressed,  the  right 
side  much  retracted,  especially  behind.      There   was  relative 
dulness  over  the  whole  right  front,  the  dulness  increasing  as 
we  descended  the  chest,  and  becoming  absolute  below  the  nipple* 
Respiration  was  very  weak,  blowing,  and  towards  the  base  rather 
cavernous;  the  expiration  was  much  prolonged.      Expansion 
was  very  deficient.  The  percussion  note  was  natural,  behind,  in 
the  supra-spinous  fossa  and  interscapular  region ;  slight  resonance 
below,  close  to  the  spine,  but  absolute  dulness  external  to  this 
and  in  the  axillary  regions.    The  respiration  was  very  weak. 
The  heart-sounds  were  very  distinct  over  the  right  side,  much 
more  so  than  over  the  left.    A  slight  cough  remained,  with 
slight  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.     She  was  in  excellent 
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health.  In  order  to  learn  if  the  remaining  dulness  were  due 
to  serum,  condensed  lung,  or  lymph  and  thickened  pleura, 
several  exploratory  punctures  were  made  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe  soon  after  the  operation,  but  no  fluid  was  withdrawn, 
except  on  the  first  occasion ;  hence  we  concluded  that  the  seram 
left  was  absorbed.  On  the  day  of  admission  her  temperature 
rose  to  lOS'^-e,  and  continued  to  rise  daily  to  103°  and  104"'5 
till  the  16th  (operation  Sept.  10).  On  the  evening  of  the 
operation  it  rose  0°'4  higher  than  on  previous  or  subsequent 
days.  On  the  16th  the  temperature  only  reached  102°.  It  then 
gradually  fell  daily.  On  the  17th  the  maximum  was  101°'6  ;  on 
18th,  lOOM;  19th,  100°;  20th,  101°;  21st,  100°-2 ;  22nd, 
101°;  23rd,  100°-6 ;  24th,  100°-6;  25th,  99°6 ;  and  from  this 
date,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  slight  elevation,  it 
remained  natural  The  temperature  was  taken  in  the  rectum 
six  times  daily,  at  3  a.m.,  7  a.m„  11  A.M.,  3  p.m.,  7  p.m.,  and 
11  P.M. 

The  next  two  patients  suffered  from  right-sided  empyema. 
In  one  case  there  was  no  fever ;  in  the  other  the  temperature 
rose  to  99°-4,  and  occasionally  to  100°  Fahr.  But  99°-4  is 
scarcely  beyond  the  limits  of  health  in  a  child.  These  cases 
show  that  there  may  be  no  fever  in  very  extensive  purulent 
pleurisy;  and  as  both  patients  completely  recovered  after  tapping 
with  the  aspirator,  they  prove,  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally 
held,  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  cases  of  empyema  without  fever 
to  lay  open  the  chest,  nor  to  use  a  drainage-tube  to  permit  the 
pus  to  drain  completely  away  ;  but  that  the  pus  left  after  tapping 
with  the  aspirator  may  become  rapidly  absorbed.  The  pus  in 
both  these  cases  was  quite  sweet. 

Arthur  Shaw,  aged  two  years,  was  admitted  under  my  care 
Aug.  2,  1873.  Three  months  before  admission  he  began  to 
lose  flesh,  his  appetite  became  bad,  and  he  passed  blood  and 
slime  with  his  motions.  He  grew  gradually  worse,  till  seven 
weeks  ago  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed  for  three  weeks.  At 
this  time  he  first  began  to  cough.  He  was  taken  to  Brighton 
without  benefit,  his  cough  growing  worse.  On  returning  to 
town  his  mother  took  him  to  Mr.  Langmore,  who  discovered 
pleurisy  with  extensive  effusion,  and  sent  him  into  the  hospital 
On  admission  we  found  the  whole  right  side  almost  absolutely 
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dully  except  in  the  interscapular  region,  and  the  dulness  reached 
across  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum.  His  heart  was  a  little 
displaced,  the  maximum  impulse  being  in  the  nipple  Una  On 
Aug.  4,  Mr.  Crocker,  at  my  request,  tapped  the  chest  in  tke 
fourth  interspace,  just  outside  the  right  nipple,  with  the  aspirator 
trocar,  inserting  it  about  two  inches,  but  as  only  blood  escaped 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  an  exploratory  puncture  made  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe  in  the  fifth  interspace  in  the  axillary  line, 
and  some  pus  was  withdrawn.  The  aspirator  trocar  was  then 
inserted  at  the  same  spot,  and  fifteen  ounces  of  sweet  pus  with- 
drawn without  a  bad  symptom,  the  front  of  the  chest  becoming 
much  more  resonant.  The  breathing  was  much  relieved.  On 
Aug.  6  we  noticed  that  the  right  side  began  to  retract.  As  a 
good  deal  of  dulness  over  the  greater  part  of  the  right  side 
remained,  especially  of  the  axillary  region,  we  determined  to  tap 
a  second  time,  and  Mr.  Crocker  thrust  the  aspirator  trocar 
through  the  sixth  interspace  (I  think  in  the  axillary  region,  but 
unfortunately  on  this  point  no  note  was  taken),  and  withdrew 
six  ounces  and  a  half  of  sweet  laudable  pus.  The  operation 
excited  no  bad  symptoms.  From  the  first  operation  (and  the 
second  in  all  probability  was  unnecessary)  the  child  was  much 
more  comfortable,  and  he  greatly  improved  in  appetite  and 
strength.  His  side  continued  to  retract,  and  on  Sept.  3  the 
right  side  was  decidedly  smaller  than  the  left.  There  was  an 
excellent  percussion  note  over  ,the  front  of  the  right  chest,  in 
fact  the  note  was  hyper-resonant.  There  was  great  dulness 
of  the  whole  back,  and  stUl  more  so  of  the  right  axillary 
regions. 

On  Sept.  5  the  child  was  attacked  with  sore  throat,  which 
raised  the  temperature  for  a  few  days.  On  Sept.  24  the  phy- 
sical signs  were  much  the  same,  but  the  dulness  was  a  little 
less  marked  over  the  back,  and,  as  usual  in  these  cases,  it  was 
most  marked  in  the  right  axillary  regions,  growing  less  on  pass- 
ing backwards  to  the  spine,  except  at  the  extreme  base,  which 
continued  equally  dull  to  the  spine.  The  spine  was  straight, 
and  the  heart  in  its  natural  position.  In  order  to  learn  if  the 
remaining  dulness  was  due  to  fluid,  several  exploratory  punc- 
tures were  made  at  different  times  with  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
without  obtaining  any  fluid.       These   exploratory  punctures 
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caused  very  little  pain,  and  no  subsequent  trouble.  The  child 
was  sent  into  the  country,  and  returned  in  perfect  health,  the 
physical  signs  remaining  the  same. 

•  On  the  day  of  his  admission  (Aug.  2)  his  temperature 
remained  normal.  Next  day  it  rose  to  100°,  and  on  Aug.  4, 
the  day  of  operation,  it  rose  to  100°'4 ;  and  subsequently  rose 
•laily  to  99°,  sometimes  to  9  9° -6,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  to 
100°.  As  I  have  said,  for  a  few  days  there  was  decided  fever 
from  sore  throat. 

Ellen  Jane  Moore,  aged  4J,  was  admitted  Sept.  1,  1873. 
In  May  she  was  seized  with  "  inflammation  of  the  lungs."     She 
recovered  slowly,  but  on  Aug.  24  was  again  ill,  and  "had  a 
return  of  her  old  complaint."     On  admission  the  child  was 
rather  emaciated,  and  exhibited  a  strongly-marked  tubercular 
look.     Her  breathing  was  rather  laboured.     There  were  evi- 
dences of  extensive  effusion  into  the  right  pleura.     The  right 
side  was  enlarged  and  absolutely  dull,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  resonance  in  the  interscapular  region  and  close  to  the 
spine  below.    The  dulness  reached  to  a  finger's  breadth  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  and  the  respiration,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
children,  was  amphoric  over  the  upper  half  of  the  right  front 
and  sternum.     The  heart's  impulse  could  be  seen  and  felt  over 
a  very  extended  area,  reaching  from  the  epigastrium  to  two 
fingers'   and  a  haK  breadth    outside    the    left    nipple.      On 
Sept.  4  we  determined  to  perform  paracentesis.      An  explo- 
ratory puncture  was  made  in  the  fifth  interspace  in  the  axil- 
lary line  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and  some  purulent  fluid 
was  withdrawn.    The  aspirator  trocar  was  then  inserted  at  the 
same  spot  by  Mr.  Crocker,  and  nineteen  ounces  of  greenish 
yellow,  sweet  pus  withdrawn.     The  operation  caused  very  little 
pain,  and  no  bad  symptoms.    After  the  operation  the  heart  beat 
one  inch  outside  the  left  nipple.    All  the  child*s  chest  troubles 
at  once  left  her,  and  from  this  time  she  steadily  improved, 
gaining  flesh  daily.    A  good  deal  of  dulness  remained  after  the 
operation.     The  chest  slowly  retracted.     The  breathing  con- 
tinued cavernous  over  the  right  front  for  some  time.      On 
Sept.    27    there  was    great  dulness    below   the    nipple,  and 
much  relative  dulness  over  the  back,  the  most  resonance  being 
situated  in  the  interscapular  region  and  close  to  the  spine 
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below ;  the  dulness,  as  usual,  increasing  as  we  passed  outwards, 
and  becoming  excessive  in  the  axillary  regions  and  also  at  the 
extreme  base,  even  close  to  the  spine.  The  movements  of  the 
right  side  were  much  impaired.  The  heart  beat  in  the  nipple 
line.  To  ascertain  if  the  remaining  dulness  was  due  to  pus 
or  serum,  several  exploratory  punctures  with  a  hypodermic" 
syringe  were  made  over  the  dull  part  of  the  chest,  but  without 
obtaining  any  fluid,  and  the  child  was  sent  to  Eastbourne  for  a 
month,  whence  she  returned  in  the  most  robust  health. 

The  maximum  temperature  before  the  operation  was  99°.  On 
the  evening  of  the  operation  and  next  day  the  temperature 
reached  99°-4 ;  for  the  next  eight  days  it  only  rose  to  99**.  Sub- 
sequently, on  one  or  two  occasions  it  rose  to  100°  Fahr.  like 
the  former  case,  the  child  had  an  attack  of  fever,  beginning  on 
Sept.  12,  and  lasting  four  days,  the  temperature  rising  daily  to 
100°  and  101°  Fahr. 

The  temperature  in  these  two  cases  was  taken  in  the  rectum 
six  times  daily,  at  3  a.m.,  7  a.m.,  11  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  7  p.m.,  and  11  p.m. 

Tlie  last  patient,  William  Kinge,  aged  47,  was  admitted  under 
my  care,  Aug.  2,  1873,  with  right-sided  empyema.  There  was 
daily  fever,  the  temperature  rising  to  101°'5  and  102°-5,  and 
sometimes  to  103°.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  empyema,  he 
expectorated  pretty  freely ;  and  two  days  before  paracentesis  he 
spat  a  slight  streak  or  two  of  blood.  During  the  operation  and 
for  a  few  days  after,  the  streaks  of  blood  were  much  more 
numerous,  indeed  the  sputa  were  deeply  stained  This  ceased, 
and  he  did  not  spit  blood  again-  The  expectoration,  with  this 
small  quantity  of  blood,  led  us  to  think  there  might  be  phthisis 
as  the  cause  of  the  empyema,  but  there  were  never  any  physical 
signs  to  lead  to  such  a  diagnosis,  and  moreover  the  expectoration 
grew  much  less,  and  the  temperature  became  natural,  and  the 
patient  wonderfully  improved  in  health — in  fact,  looked  and 
felt  quite  weU.  We  felt  bound,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
probably  there  was  no  phthisis.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  this 
case  shows  that  febrile  empyema  of  some  standfng  may  recover 
after  tapping  without  laying  open  the  chest  or  draining  ofif  the 
pus  with  a  drainage  tube.  If  the  patient  were  phthisical,  it 
shows  that,  with  this  grave  complication,  mere  tapping  with  the 
aspirator  may  be  sufficient  to  cure. 
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In  this  case  the  disease  began  acutely  on  July  15 ;  previous 
to  this  he  was  in  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
attacks  of  gout.  On  that  day  he  was  seized  with  vomiting,  back- 
ache and  headache,  and  became  light-headed.  On  the  third  day 
cough  and  diarrhoea  set  in,  the  diarrhcea  continuing  ever  since, 
occurring  directly  after  food.  He  had  pain  on  the  right  side 
and  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  illness  had  considerably 
reduced  his  strength. 

On  admission,  the  chest  movements  on  the  right  side  were 
much  impaired  in  front,  except  under  the  clavicle.  Percussion 
note  under  the  right  clavicle  was  high  pitched,  and  there  was 
almost  absolute  dulness  in  the  third  interspace,  and  quite  in  the 
fourth.  Vocal  fremitus  could  be  felt  over  the  first  and  second  in- 
terspaces, but  not  below.  The  left  side  was  healthy ;  percussion 
note  was  rather  hyper- resonant,  and  rhonchal  fremitus  could  be 
felt  over  the  whole  left  front  and  over  the  right  apex.  The  heart's 
apex  could  not  be  felt.  The  right  back  scarcely  moved  at  all,  and 
was  a  little  less  prominent  than  left.  Vocal  fremitus  could  not  be 
felt  on  the  right  side  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Percussion 
high  pitched  over  upper  part  of  right  back,  and  absolutely  dull 
below  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Some  sonorous  rhonchus  was 
heard  at  the  left  base.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  a  little  mucous 
rhonchus  was  heard  over  the  right  back.  The  breath  sounds 
were  very  weak  over  the  lower  half  of  the  right  side.  On  the 
17th  a  puncture  was  made  with  the  hypodermic  syringe  in  the 
eighth  interspace  of  the  right  side,  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of 
the  scapula,  and  a  few  minims  of  pus  were  withdrawn.  Next 
day  (18th)  paracentesis  was  performed  at  the  same  spot  with  the 
large  aspirator  by  Mr.  Barlow,  the  resident  officer  in  charge  of 
the  wards,  and  thirty-four  ounces  of  pus  were  withdrawn,  of  the 
consistence  of  arrow-root,  with  numerous  curdy  flakes.  The 
pus  was  quite  sweet.  The  canula  had  to  be  cleared  out  several 
times,  and  once  or  twice  withdrawn  and  cleared  and  reintro- 
duced ;  and  once  it  was  inserted  through  the  seventh  interspace. 
The  patient  suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the 
side  on  moving ;  this,  however,  soon  wore  ofi^,  and  he  felt 
decidedly  relieved  by  the  operation,  although  the  physical 
signs  were  scarcely  altered,  there  being  only  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  percussion  note  of  the  right  back.    The  vocal 
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fremitus  was  unaltered.  Mucous  rhonchus  was  heard  in  a  few 
days  over  the  whole  of  the  right  back 

On  the  24th  the  signs  were  very  httle  altered,  the  fever  and 
expectoration  continuing  as  before,  but  he  expectorated  with 
greater  ease.  On  the  29th  we  noticed  that  there  was  increased 
retraction  of  the  whole  of  right  side,  and  the  shoulder  had  sunk 
a  littla  There  was  scarcely  any  movement  of  the  right  side. 
Full  vocal  fremitus  could  be  felt  over  the  right  base  behind,  and 
there  was  no  absolute  dulness  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  rhonchus  had  greatly  decreased.  The  right  side  continued 
to  retract  Vocal  fremitus  was  distinctly  felt  over  right  base  and 
axillary  regions.  Coarse  rhonchus  was  heard  over  the  left  lung. 
His  fever  remained  high  for  some  time,  and  then  declined  and 
became  natural ;  liis  general  condition  at  the  same  time  wonder- 
fully improving,  and  he  was  sent  to  Eastbourne  quite  conva- 
lescent An  exploratory  puncture  was  made  just  before  he  left, 
over  the  dull  part  of  his  chest,  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  but 
no  fluid  could  be  detected  in  his  chest. 

This  last  patient  appears  to  be  a  good  instance  of  a  not  un- 
common case,  where  there  is  a  history  of  slow  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  for  weeks.  On  examination  dulness  is  detected  at 
one  base,  with  diminished  or  natural  or  even  increased  vocal 
fremitus.  The  lower  part  of  the  side  is  rather  retracted,  and 
respiration  is  very  weak.  There  is  considerable  fever  every 
night,  rising  to  101^  102^  or  103°  Fahr.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinue perhaps  for  several  months,  the  retraction  of  the  side 
slowly  increasing,  and  then  the  fever  gradually  falls,  at  last 
becoming  natural,  when  the  patient  improves  in  strength  and 
gains  in  flesh.  In  these  cases  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  know 
if  the  symptoms  are  solely  due  to  empyema  or  are  due  to 
phthisis  also  (there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  expectoration  without 
phthisis) ;  and  unfortunately  the  temperature  does  not  help  us 
to  decide. 


A  CASE  OF  CONTRACTED  CICATRIX  AFTER  A  BURN 
OF  THE  NECK,  TREATED  BY  PLASTIC  OPERA- 
TIONS. 

BY  MR.   W.   SPENCER  WATSON,   F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Cfreat  Northern  Hospital,  dsc. 

Alfred  Fowler,  aged  7  years,  was  burnt  severely  on  the  face, 
in  front  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  right  arm,  a  week  before 
Christmas  1871.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  cicatrix  has 
contracted  in  the  neck  to  such  an  extent  as  to  evert  the  lower 
lip  completely,  and  to  tie  the  chin  down  to  the  neck,  the  line 
of  the  profile  of  the  neck  being  straight  in  a  vertical  direction 
from  the  chin  to  the  sternum,  and  the  skin  of  this  region  being 
tense  and  thrown  into  vertical  folds. 

The  boy's  aspect  was  extremely  frightful — the  mouth  remain- 
ing constantly  open,  the  saliva  dribbling  constantly  from  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  and  the  head  being  held  forwards  itnd 
inclined  somewhat  as  if  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  neck. 

There  were  scars  all  over  the  face,  and  both  cornea  had  suf- 
fered by  the  burn.  Ulcers  had  formed  on  them,  and  on  healing 
had  left  leucomata.  The  skin  of  the  face,  however,  above  the 
mouth  had  not  contracted,  so  that  no  serious  deformity  such  as 
ectropium  had  arisen  at  this  part  of  the  boy's  face. 

During  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  I  am  told  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Day, 
of  Islington,  under  whose  care  the  little  fellow  then  was,  the 
dressing  employed  consisted  of  a  paste  of  oil,  prepared  chalk, 
and  carbolic  acid,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  result,  so 
fare  as  the  face  was  concerned,  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
judicious  treatment  then  adopted.  No  doubt  the  depth  to  which 
the  bum  had  extended  in  the  neck  prevented  a  similar  good 
result  being  obtained  there. 

In  Sept.  1872  he  was  brought  to  me  at  the  Great  Northern 
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Hospital,  with  a  view  to  attempting  some  means  of  alleviating 
his  condition.  And  6ts  ten  months  had  elapsed,  and  contraction 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  limit,  I  determined  on  Sept.  18 
to  operate. 

The  following  operation  was  performed,  while  the  patient  was 
under  chloroform. 

(1.)  A  transverse  incision  was  made  in  the  sound  skin  of  the 
neck,  just  below  the  cicatrix.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
were  then  dissected  upwards,  so  as  to  free  the  chin  completely 
and  allow  the  lip  to  be  raised  nearly  to  its  normal  position. 

The  effect  of  this  first  step  in  the  operation  was  to  leave  a 
large  triangular  raw  surface  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the 
lower  angle  of  which  reached  half-way  down  to  the  sternum. 

(2).  In  order  to  fill  up  this  gap,  two  triangular  flaps  were 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  skin  there  being  sound ; 
and  (3),  these  two  flaps  were  crossed  one  over  the  other,  in  such 
a  way  that  their  prominent  angles  fitted  into  the  retreating 
angles  left  by  the  first  incision,  and  were  retained  in  their 
new  position  by  sutures. 

The  lines  of  incision  were  then  painted  over  with  styptic  col- 
loid, and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton-wool,  and  the  part 
lying  beneath  the  skin  was  supported  by  a  pad  and  strap  carried 
up  to  each  side  of  the  face  and  temples.  A  thick  layer  of  cotton- 
wool was  then  laid  over  the  whole,  and  this  kept  in  position 
by  means  of  a  light  bandage. 

Four  days  after  the  operation  a  discharge  was  found  to  be 
collecting  under  the  crust  of  styptic  colloid,  at  several  places, 
and  it  was  therefore  removed  and  replaced  by  carbolised  oil  on 
lint.  A  small  slough  formed  under  the  chin,  and  another  at  the 
thin  point  of  one  of  the  flaps,  but  the  deep  surfaces  of  all  the 
flaps  united  by  the  first  intention. 

On  Sept  9— three  weeks  after  the  operation— the  flaps  were 
found  to  be  firmly  adherent  in  their  new  position,  and  the 
lines  of  incision  also  united,  except  at  one  or  two  small  surfaces 
where  granulations  were  springing  up  and  healthy  cicatrisation 
was  promising. 

On  Oct.  30  all  had  healed,  and  the  lip  was  in  very  good 
position ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  was  still 
everted,  and  on  looking  at  it  closely  it  was  found  that  a  pouch 
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had  fonned  under  the  centre  of  the  prolabium,  binding  it  down 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  chin. 

An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  free  this  invaginated  piece 
of  skin  and  to  replace  the  lip,  by  making  two  lateral  incisions 
from  within  the  pouch  outwards  to  each  side,  and  then  stitching 
together  the  raw  edges. 

This  only  partially  succeeded,  as  the  stitches  broke  away  very 
soon,  and  the  surfaces  were  too  tender  to  allow  of  the  necessary 
pressure  to  keep  them  in  position  during  cicatrisation. 

At  the  same  time  a  horizontal  slip  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  inside  the  lip  was  removed  and  the  edges  stitched 
together. 

The  effect  of  this  combined  operation  was  not  very  great  at 
the  time,  but  subsequently,  in  February  1873,  the  improvement 
in  the  boy's  appearance  was  considerable,  and  he  could  then 
keep  his  moiith  shut,  and  was  scarcely  at  all  troubled  by  the 
escape  of  saliva.  Since  the  last  operation  he  had  a  chin  strap 
of  dastic  webbing,  which  was  fastened  on  the  vertex  of  the 
head. 

This  had  tended  to  keep  the  parte  in  good  position  during 
the  consolidation  of  the  neWly-ibrmed  flaps,  and  had  also  pre- 
vented the  saliva  from  trickling  over  and  so  excoriating  the 
i^n. 

On  May  28,  by  the  advice  of  my  colleagues,  I  made  a  further 
attempt  to  relieve  the  unsightly  eversion  of  the  lower  lip,  by 
excising  another  slip  of  mucous  membrane  within  the  mouth. 

This  last  operation  has  certainly  had  a  good  effect  in  lessening 
the  protrusion. 

The  boy  has  now  for  some  months  discontinued  the  use  of 
bis  chin  strap,  and  has  no  overflow  of  saliVa,  except  occasionally 
when  eating.  He  can  whistle,  and  can  completely  close  the 
mouth.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  free  and  healthy  in  texture, 
but  marked  by  the  lines  of  the  incisions  of  the  first  operation. 

Bemarhs. — The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  case  is  the  benefit 
conferred  on  the  boy  by  the  first  operation. 

The  result  of  operations  for  cicatrices  in  this  region  are  gene- 
rally by  no  means  good,  and  the  late  Mr.  Holmes  Goote  says  in 
reference  to  operations  for  contractions  of  this  kind :  '*  T  express 
the  opinion  of  most  surgeons  of  experience  of  the  present  day, 
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in  aflBrming  that  hitherto  all  such  operations  have  proved  failures  ; 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  wherever  an  incision  is  made  a 
new  cicatrix  must  be  formed,  and  this  new  cicatrix  will  un- 
dergo precisely  the  same  process  of  contraction  as  the  former, 
which  it  was  intended  to  alleviate." 

Possibly  Mr.  Holmes  Coote,  in  the  above  remarks,  alluded 
to  more  severe  and  extensive  injuries  than  the  case  I  have 
here  related,  for  in  this  boy  the  cicatrix  tissue  did'  not  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  but  extended  only  about  half- 
way down.  I  was  therefore  able  to  cut  in  healthy  skin  when 
making  my  flaps.  Nevertheless,  the  view  that  is  expressed 
in  the  above  quotation  is  perhaps  a  little  too  despondent; 
because  there  must,  in  most  instances,  be  some  healthy  skin  at 
the  sides  of  the  neck  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  by 
means  of  sliding  operations  it  will  generally  be  possible,  as  in  my 
own  case,  to  fill  up  a  considerable  gap. 

By  using  the  triangular  flaps  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Holmes 
Coote  feared  as  to  the  contraction  of  the  new  cicatrices  is  got  rid 
of  completely.  The  lines  of  the  new  raw  surfaces  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  so  that  the  contraction,  if  any,  will 
only  take  place  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  will  therefore 
be  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  chin  and  sternum  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  excessively  distensible  and  loose  quality  of  the 
skin  of  the  neck  allows  of  abundance  of  material  from  the  sides 
to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  front,  so  that  horizontal  contractions 
will  have  the  effect  of  dragging  the  skin  of  the  sides  towards 
the  front,  and  will  therefore  tend  to  separate  the  chin  and  ster- 
num.    Quod  erat  faciendum. 

The  principle  of  employing  two  triangular  flaps  dovetailed 
into  one  another  is  applicable  to  a  lai^e  number  of  plastic 
operations  in  which  a  vertical'  contraction  is  objectionable.  Thus 
the  deformities  of  the  eyelids  from  bums,  e.g,  ectropium,  may 
often  be  remedied  in  this  way,  and  I  have  already  brought  a 
case  in  point  before  the  readers  of  the  Practitioner,  (See  article 
on  Ectropium,  in  Practitioner,  Dec.  1872,  pp.  325,  326.) 

It  appears  to  be  very  important  to  take  with  the  skin  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  of  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  also  to  make 
the  points  of  the  flaps  sufficiently  obtuse  or  rounded  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  their  blood-supply  being  deficient  and  slough- 
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ing  consequently  taking  place.  If  possible  there  should  be  no 
points ;  rounded  angles  are  better.  Another  practical  point  is  to 
avoid  undue  pressure  in  applying  the  dressings.  I  fear  that  in 
applying  the  pads  to  the  chin  after  the  first  operation  the  pres- 
sure had  something  to  do  with  the  slough  that  separated  at  one 
point.  It  is  always  well  to  allow  for  some  amount  of  swelling 
of  the  edges  afterwards,  and  hence  any  bandages  and  pads 
should  be  rather  too  slack  than  too  tight  at  the  first  dressing. 
Of  course,  if  the  edges  or  any  part  of  them  mortify,  the  styptic 
colloid  is  useless  or  injurious  at  those  parts  ;  but  in  most  cases 
it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  remove  it  altogether,  and  it  almost 
always  favours  union  by  the  first  intention  in  part  of  the  wound. 
If  suppuration  or  sloughs  occur,  it  is  easy  to  take  away  the 
crust  from  those  parts  at  which  the  mischief  is  occurring,  and 
leave  the  rest  untouched.  . 

Some  have  proposed  arid  practised  gradual  extension  by  means 
of  apparatus  in  these  cases,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
in  suitable  instances  sogae  benefit  may  be  obtained  in  this  way ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adapt  any  kind  of  extending 
apparatus  to  the  head  and  neck  of  a  child  6  or  7  years  of  age. 
After  an  operation,  some  extending  apparatus,  such  as  a  simple 
elastic  band  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin,  may  be  of  advan- 
tage ;  but  even  then  it  must  be  worn  for  a  considerable  period. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  only  a  very  imperfect 
result  is  obtainable ;  but  if  some  amelioration  of  the  patient's 
condition  is  secured,  it  will  ^epay  the  trouble  bestowed  upon 
the  case. 


REMARKS  ON   CERTAIN  RECENT  PAPERS   ON  THE 
ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

BY  DR  ANSTIE. 

PART  11. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  in  reducing  temperature  is  a  fact  so. 
contrary  to  preconceived  ideas  that  until  within  the  last  few 
years  it  was  never  even  suspected.  The  first  decided  der 
monstration  of  it  was  given  by  lichtenfels  and  Frohlich  in 
1852.  Their  experiments  were  made  with  moderate  doses 
upon  healthy  persons,  and  the  reduction  obtained  amounted 
only  to  some  fractions  of  a  degree  (Centigrade).  In  1866 
Tschechechin,  and  in  1867  MoUer,  experimented  on  animals, 
with  larger  doses,  and  obtained  more  considerable  reductions ; 
and  in  the  meantime  Ringer  and  Rickards  (1866)  had  inde- 
pendently carried  out  their  well-known  series  of  ejqperinxents 
upon  h^althy  and  also  upon  sick  persons,  fully  demonstrating 
the  geneiral  fact  of  the  lowering  of  temperature,  and  going 
more  into  detail  aa  to  the  varying  results  imder  different 
circumstances.^ 

i  The  attention  of  Professor  Binz  was  drawn  to  the  subject 
while  he  was  still  unaware  of  the  researches  of  Ringer  and 
Rickards;  and  at  his  instigation  M.  Cuny  Bouvier  made  a 
series  of  experiments,  in  the  laboratory  at  Bonn,  with  very 
decided  results.  On  healthy  men  and  on  animals  alcohol  in 
moderate  doses  produced  a  small,  and  in  larger  doses  a  con- 
siderable, reduction  of  heat.  Moreover,  a  dog  which  had  been 
thrown  into  a  pyrexial  state  by  the  injection  of  pus  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  had  its  abnormal  temperature  markedly 
reduced  by  three  considerable  doses  (each  about  1  drachm 

^  Lancetf  1866,  toI.  ii. 
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absolute  alcohol,  with  water),  the  lowering  amounted  to  more 
than  two  degrees  in  all.  The  alcohol  was  then  discontinued, 
the  temperature  rapidly  rose  again,  and  went  on  rising  till 
death. 

Since  that  time  the  subject  has  made  great  advances  under 
the  direction  of  Binz^  and  his  pupils,  especially  Bouvier,  who  in 
1872  published  a  more  extended  work  upon  alcohol,*  in  which 
the  temperature  question  was  again  summed  up.  Finally,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Binz, 
though  necessarily  in  somewhat  popular  style,  laid  down,  as  the 
definite  result  of  recent  experimentation,  that  alcohol  always 
reduces  temperature,  but  that  this  effect  was  most  readily  per- 
ceptible in  fevered  persons,  in  whom  the  bodily  heat  was  much 
above  the  normal  line.  In  this  respect,  b^  it  remarked,  he 
differs  from  the  conclusions  of  Binger  and  Bickards,  who  did 
not  find  such  marked  reductions  of  heat  in  fevered  as  in  healthy 
persons. 

As  the  one  notable  exception,  in  its  results,  to  all  recent 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  in  a  truly  scientific  manner,  I 
must  mention  the  inquiry  of  Dr.  Parkes  (1871).*  That  eminent 
observer  failed  to  find  any  constant  reduction  of  temperature 
from  the  use  of  alcohol;  indeed,  on  the  whole,  his  results 
seemed  to  point  rather  the  other  way.  We  shall  return  to  his 
papers  presently;  but  I  must  mention  that  Parkes's  experi- 
ments were  made  only  upon  a  healthy  man  previously  very 
temperate  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

I  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  remark  on  the  singular  and 
even  grotesque  course  which  English  popular  medical  opinion 
has  taken  upo&  this  question  of  alcohol  in  pyrexia,  since  the 
death  of  Todd.  His  observations,  which  were  doubtless  inexact 
(for  medical  thermometry  did  not  in  his  time  exist),  have  been 
declaimed  a^inst  in  every  variety  of  tone ;  but  the  special 
reproach  against  them  has  always  been  that  they  were  ''not 
truly  scientific."  Loud  as  this  outcry  has  been,  I  am  not  aware 
that  (befose  Binger  and  Bickards)  a  single  English  medical 

^  Ueber  die  aatipyretiflche  Wirkmig  yon   Cfainin  n.   Alkohol.      Vircfaow's 
Arch.  B.  51,  1870. 
'  Stndien  iiber  AlkohoL    Bonn,  1872. 
'  Transactions  Royal  Society. 
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observer  (one  or  two  of  Todd's  pupils  excepted)  had  ever  put 
to  the  simple  test  of  the  thermometer  Todd's  main  allegation — 
that  alcohol  reduces  febrile  temperature  by  its  direct  action. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  things  have  gone  very  differently. 
In  France,  the  observations  of  Behier  and  of  several  of  his  most 
distinguished  pupils,  have  affirmed  the  power  of  alcohol  to 
reduce  pyrexial  temperature  from  clinical  evidence  ;^  and  Demar- 
quay  (as  far  back  as  1859)  had  shown  by  physiological  experi- 
ment that  alcohol  was  on  the  whole  a  cooling  agent.  In  Ger- 
many, as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  catena  of  evidence  to 
this  effect,  ever  since  1852,  and  a  great  impulse  was  given 
to.  the  inquiry  by  Todd*s  "  empirical  facts,"  as  Biuz  calls  them 
— ^which,  it  was  felt,  demanded  an  accurate  sifting.  The  prac- 
tical result  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  That  very  portion  of 
Todd's  practice  which  has  excited  the  fiercest  condemnation  in 
this  country,  viz.,  his  administration  of  very  large  doses  of 
alcohol,  in  conditions  of  high  pyrexia,  turns  out  to  agree  best 
with  the  results  of  physiological  investigation,  and  has  in  prac- 
tice been  endorsed  by  such  eminent  physicians  as  Liebermeister, 
Binz,  Socin,*  and  many  others.  The  Franco-German  war  gave 
abundant  occasion  for  testing  this  matter ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  Professor  Binz  received  a  high  medical  military  post,  and 
that  such  men  as  Socin  and  others,  who  also  filled  important 
medical  posts  in  the  war,  were  willing  to  carry  out  his  plans 
with  vigour.  Those  who  are  acquainted  either  personally  or 
through  his  writings  with  Professor  Socin,  are  aware  that  a 
more  accomplished  observer  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  it 
need,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  that  his  war-experiences  of  the 
treatment  of  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  &c.,  possess  an  uncommonly 
high  value.'  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  much  importance  that 
we  find  him  stating  that  in  the  severe  septicsemic  wound-fevers 
he  not  only  employed  quinine  in  the  enormous  daily  quantity 
of  6*7  grammes  (90  to  105  grains),  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
three  bottles  of  wine  every  day.  Under  this  treatment  he  saw 
many  unexpected  improvements  and  even  recoveries;  and  he 

-   *  See,  especially,  Godfrin,  "De  I'Alcoliol,"  Ac.     Paris,  1869. 

•  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Basle. 

*  Kriegschirargische  Erfahningen  :  gesammelt  in  Oarlsnilie,  1870  and  1871. 
I>^ipzig  (Vogel),  p.  27. 
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declares  that  the  wiue  not  only  increased  the  lowering  effect  of 
the  quinine  on  the  temperature,  but  that  it  also  much  moderated 
the  toxic  effects,  i.e,  the  "  cinchonisra." 

Erysipelas  was  also  a  disease  that  came  very  largely  under 
Socin's  observations  at  Carlsruhe;  and  he  speaks  here  in  a 
different  manner.  He  especially  remarks  that  quinine  had  but 
little  or  no  effect  in  reducing  temperature,  and  all  remedies 
appear  to  have  been  unavailing  to  reduce  the  temperature 
very  markedly.  Nevertheless,  the  patients  supported  the  high 
temperature  particularly  well;  and  he  attributes  this,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  administration  of  three  to  four  bottles,  daily,  of 
champagne  and  sherry  mixed.^ 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  experience,  related 
by  a  man  like  Professor  Socin,  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  like 
erysipelas  occurring  in  wounded  men  of  previously  healthy  life, 
is  sufficient  to  render  completely  worthless  the  whole  mass  of 
criticism  which  was  levelled  at  Todd  for  his  supposed  enormities 
in  the  way  of  dose.  Here  are  certainly  all  the  conditions  of  a 
so-called  "sthenic"  febrile  disease;  yet  they  were  habitually 
and  successfully  treated  with  enormous  doses  of  alcohol — such, 
indeed,  as  Todd  never,  or  almost  never,  gave.  I  do  not  at  all 
say  that  it  decides  the  controversy  as  to  the  treatment  of  fevers 
by  alcohol.  But  it  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  sweeps  the  arena  of 
discussion  perfectly  clear  of  the  d  priori  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  by  the  so-called  "  moderates"  during  the  reaction 
since  Todd^s  death,  and  leaves  it  open  for  a  perfectly  new  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the  cooling  influence  of 
alcohol  in  pyrexia.  The  researches  of  Binz  have  gone  far  to 
prove  that  this  is  not  exerted  through  the  heat-regulating 
centres.  In  his  papers  in  Virchow's  Archiv.  (1870)  will  be  found 
the  record  of  experiments  in  which  the  possible  interference  of 
such  a  cause  was  elaborately  provided  against.  And  the  general 
result  of  his  inquiries  is  to  reinforce,  more  strongly  than  any 
other  researches  have  done  for  a  long  time,  the  opinion  that 
alcohol,  while  itself    oxidised  within  the  blood  with  great 

^  Op.  eit.  p.  85.  "  In  Carlarnlie  ....  liessen  wir  solche  Fiebemde,  mit  dem 
beaten  Erfolg,  8-4  Flaschen  eines  Gemisches  von  Sherry  and  Champagner  tdgUcb 
SQ  neliTnen." 
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rapidity,  hinders  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues.  *  Hence  it  can  be 
easily  understood  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  lowering  tempera- 
ture would  be  seen  most  plainly  in  the  febrile  diseases,  where 
the  tissues  are  being  violently  consumed,  while  the  supplies  of 
ordinary  nutriment  are  necessarily  very  small.  Such,  in  fact, 
proves  to  be  the  case,  and  Dr.  Binz  has  recently  informed  me 
(last  August)  that  .whereas  in  smaller  doses,  e.g.  one  ounce  of 
wine  or  half  an  ounce  of  brandy,  it  is  usually  not  possible  to 
obtain  a  reduction  of  more  than  a  few  decimal  parts  of  a  de- 
gree, and  the  dose  must  be  frequently  renewed  to  maintain  the 
effect,  he  has  found  that  the  influence  of  a  very  large  dose  has 
sufficed  to  produce  a  reduction  amounting  to  several  degrees. 
Whether  this  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method  of  relieving 
pyrexia  by  means  of  alcohol,  is  a  question  which  will  be  found 
more  fully  investigated  in  my  new  researches,  which  wiU  shortly 
be  published. 

6.  Another  question  of  great  moment  which  also  requires  the 
attention  of  the  profession,  is  whether  alcohol  reduces  the  excre- 
tion of  urea»  and  the  special  relation  which  this  reduction  bears 
to  the  existence  of  the  fevered  state.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Parkes  in  1871  have,  since  that  time,  constantly  been  cited  as 
evidence  against  the  possession,  by  alcohol,  of  any  power  to 
diminish  the  urea.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  that  we  should 
remember  accurately  what  these  experiments  proved.  The  sub- 
ject of  them  was  a  very  healthy  soldier  of  unusually  temperate 
habits.  He  was  submitted  to  two  successive  investigations,  the 
first  being  made  with  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  and  with 
brandy ;  the  second  being  made  with  Bordeaux  wine :  but  as 
the  results  appear  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  in  both 
series  of  trials,  we  may  take  the  first,  in  which  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  of  brandy  were  successively  tested.  The  result  may  be 
sipaply  stated  as  altogether  negative :  no  reduction  of  urea  elimi- 
nation was  observed.  So  far,  then,  as  the  observations  go^and 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  Dr.  Parkee's  work  of  this  kind  has 
deservedly  the  highest  possible  reputation  for  conscientious  care 
and  accuracy«*all  one  can  say  is,  that  thay  stand  in  marked  op« 
position  with  the  results  obtained  by  a  number  of  very  eminent 
authorities.  But  what  are  the  facts  really  shown  ?  Merely, 
that  in  a  man  who  was  in  good  health,  and  was  tahing  a  norma! 
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amount  0/  nitrogen  in  his  food,  alcohol,  even  in  considerable^ 
quantities,  did  not  lower  the  iirea-discharge.  But  under  these 
circuBistanced  all  the  dischai:ged  urea  is  to  be  put  to  the  score 
of  ingfi^edf  nitrogen,  not  to  combiistion  of  nitr(^enous  tissues  of 
the  body :  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  expected  that 
the  alcohol  should  have  lowered  the  rate  of  conversion  of  food- 
nitrogen  into  urea.  The  man  experimented  upon  was  a  par- 
ticularly healthy  person,  taking  proper  physical  exercise  ;  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  probable  that  his  organism  would 
find  any  difGlculty  in  pa38ing  its  nitrogenous  food-supplies 
through  the  oxidation  changes  nececfsary  to  form  urea. 

Those  who  have  argued  that  alcohol  can  supply  (by  its  own 
oxidation  within  the  body)  the  place  of  other  oxidation  processes 
have  usually  supposed  that  it  was  the  oxidation  of  tissue  which 
would  be  replaced,  not  the  oxidation  of  other  food^  simultaneovslrf 
taken.  Now,  when  a  man  is  in  health  and  is  taking  a  moderate 
quantum  of  nitrogenous  matters  and  a  fair  amount  of  exercise>  the 
very  lightest  and  easiest  part  of  the  oxidation  work  of  his  organism 
would  surely  be  the  disposal  of  the  nitrogenous  food-supplies.  I 
grant  that  it  is  an  interesting  fSact  that  even  such  large  doses  (12 
ozs.  of  brandy  per  diem  to  a  previously  very  temperate  man)  did 
not  avail  to  perturb  his  digestion  and  assimilation  more  than  was 
actually  the  case ;  but  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  up  to  the 
end  of  the  experiments,  the  man,  though  losing  appetite,  con- 
tinned  to  eat  his  regular  allowance  of  food,  it  was  evident  that 
disturbance  had  not  proceeded  very  far ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^ 
we  may  suspect  that  things  would  have  changed  had  the  expe- 
riment been,  carried  on  much  longer,  for  there  was  a  significant 
increase  in  the  free  acidity  of  the  urine. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  aspects  of  alcohol  as  an  article 
of  food  for  the  healthy  that  I  have  to  do  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  bearing  of  my  present  remarks  is  towards  its  in- 
fluence  in  diseased  states,  and  especially  in  distinct  pyrexia. 
And  in  this  respect  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  decidedly, 
that  though  the  evidence  may  be  somewhat  defective— ^as.  Dr. 
Parkea  terms  ilr'^-as  far  as  it  goes  its  bearing  is  all  in  one 
direction.  It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  pyrexial  diseases 
— probably  all  in  which  there  is  any  considerable  devation  of 
temperature  for  more  than  the  shortest  periodsr-the  elimination 
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of  urea  is  increased,  and  this  increase  reaches  a  very  high 
degree  in  the  case  of  the  more  formidable  febrile  diseases; 
and  to  Dr.  Parkes  himself  medical  science  is  under  the  deepest 
obligations  for  his  demonstration  of  this  fact.  Now,  in  the 
case,  let  us  say,  of  typhus  fever,  in  which  for  many  days  (at 
the  early  part  of  the  disease  especially)  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous food  that  the  patient  c^n  take  is  exceedingly  small,  we 
find  that  during  that  very  period  the  urea-excretion  is  dmible^ 
that  observed  during  the  fourth  week  when  the  patient  is  sitting 
up  and  eating  his  fill  of  meat.  Such  an  extraordinary  con- 
sumption of  nitrogenous  tissue  as  this  fact  implies,  must  cer- 
tainly be  in  itself  a  perilous  matter  when  we  consider  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  in  all  probability  derived.  The  mus- 
cular tissues  must  certainly  supply  a  very  large  proportion  of 
it :  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  heart- 
muscles  suffer  heavily  in  severe  cases  with  very  high  tem- 
perature. It  must  then  unquestionably  be  a  desirable  object  to 
reduce  this  waste  of  nitrogenous  tissue,  and  the  question  is,  can 
alcohol  effect  this  purpose  ? 

To  speak  now  of  the  general  results  of  my  own  experience, 
which  will  be  given  in  detail  hereafter,  I  have  procured  evidence 
of  the  most  positive  description  that  this  limitation  of  urea- 
waste  is  effected  by  alcohol,  though  under  certain  conditions. 
The  first  case  in  which  I  tested  this  was  in  1866  ;  a  typhus 
patient,  while  taking  6  ozs.  of  brandy  daily,  was  found  to  excrete 
only  385  grains  of  urea  daily.  Since  that  time  I  have  repeatedly 
made  observations  with  similar  results.  Nor  is  this  merely  a 
momentary  damming-up,  so  to  speak,  of  the  tide  of  urea-waste ; 
the  excretion  remains  at. a  remarkably  low  level  throughout,  and 
the  defervescence  is  not  followed  by  any  increase  in  the  total 
daily  urea-excretion. 

Dr.  Parkes  mentions  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments,  and  which  seemed  adverse  to  tlie  idea 
that  alcohol  could  reduce  or  prevent  febrile  rise  of  temperature 
or  febrile  excess  of  urea-excretion.*  The  soldier  on  whom  he  was 
experimenting  caught  a  slight  catarrh  about  the  twelfth  day  of 

1  See  Dr.  Buchanan's  researches  on  sixteen  typhus  patients,  mentioned  in  hit. 
article  in  Reynolds's  "  System,"  vol.  i 
■  Vide  Lance^f  vol.  ii.  1867,  p.  858. 
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the  process,  at  a  time  when  he  was  taking  six  ounces  of  absolute 
alcohol,  diluted  with  water,  in  the  day  ;  nevertheless  he  had  a 
rise  of  temperature  to  100**,  and  the  urea  increased  considerably, 
as  much  as  92  grains.  Dr.  Parkes  thinks  that  this  shows  that 
alcohol  had  no  power  to  restrain  the  febrile  movement,  either  as 
regards  temperature  or  the  excretion  of  urea.  But  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that,  for  aught  we  know,  the  alcohol  did  hinder 
these  occurrences  somewhat,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  same 
patient  had  a  second  catarrhal  outburst  during  the  next  period 
of  the  experiment,  when  he  was  entirely  without  stimulants; 
that  on  this  occasion  both  temperature  and  urea-excretion  rose 
higher  than  they  had  done  during  the  brandy-period ;  that  on 
the  resumption  of  brandy  the  urea-discharge  again  declined ;  and 
finally,  that  when  he  had  again  left  oflF  stimulants  for  three  days 
the  urea-discharge  was  about  as  high  as  it  W6is  under  the  brandy. 
Surely,  this  does  not  amount  to  evidence  against  the  power  of 
alcohol  to  reduce  temperature  and  urea  in  fever  ?  Eemember, 
the  highest  temperature  spoken  of  is  100°'7,  and  the  largest 
urea-discharge,  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  about  630  grains.  It  is 
not  by  these  trivial  fevers  (ephemeral  catarrh,  and  the  like),  as  I 
submit,  that  the  question  of  the  anti-pyretic  influence  of  alcohol 
can  be  tested  at  all  adequately. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  my  readers  that  the  fore- 
going observations  are  not  intended  at  aU  as  a  statement  of  my 
opinions  as  to  the  amount  of  value  which  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  disease.  They  are  only  directed  towards 
the  rectification  of  certain  current  erroi-s  respecting  particular 
facts  in  the  physiological  and  clinical  history  of  alcohol.  No 
summary  of  my.  present  opinions  on  the  general  subject  can  be 
given  till  my  later  researches  have  been  published. 


Tlu  Training  of  the  Mind  for  the  Study  of  Medicine.  An 
Introductory  Address  delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  by 
R  B.  Carter,  F.R.C.S.  London :  BaiUifere,  Tindall,  and  Cox, 
1873. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  this  remarkable  address  should  have  requested  that  it 
might  be  piinted  in  full.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  very  common 
event  that  the  duty  of  delivering  an  inaugural  address  at  a 
medical  school  falls  Upon  one  who  is  both  a  clear  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Carter  justifies  the  old-established  practice  of  formally 
addressing  the  old  and  new  students  at  the  beginning  of  a  winter 
session  by  arguments  which  are  satisfactory  in  themselves; 
but  the  best  justification  of  the  custom  is  afforded  by  his  own 
lucid  and  interesting  manner  of  dealing  with  his  subject.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  inaugural  addresses  which  have  always  appeared 
to  us  worse  than  useless :  the  first  kind  consists  of  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  the  classes  which  the  student  will  have  to  attend,  sup- 
plemented by  a  few  feeble  observations  on  the  advantages  of 
imitating  the  industrious  apprentice ;  the  other  kind  is  made  up 
•of  a  series  of  pompous  platitudes  respecting  the  dignity  of  the 
medical  science  and  art,  and  seasoned  with  a  few  cut  and  dried 
quotations,  by  which  the  orator  seeks  to  convey  an  idea  of  his 
own  liberal  accomplishments.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  bulk 
of  addresses  to  medical  students  are,  in  otir  experience,  to  be 
ranked  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
perennial  wonder  to  us,  that  so  few  of  these  addresses  really  grapple 
iu  a  serious  manner  with  the  actual  problems  the  student  has 
before  him.  He  has  not  so  much  to  learn,  as  in  the  first  instance 
to  find  out  how  to  learn ;  and,  secondly,  he  ought  to  be  told — what 
scarcely  anybody  ever  does  tell  him — the  real  nature  of  the 
relations  which  in  after  life  he  will  hold  to  his  patients,  and, 
further,  to  the  public  at  large.  As  regards  the  learning  how  to 
learn,  Mr.  Carter's  address  is  specially  useful  in  teaching  the 
student  how  to  weave  the  threads  of  his  preliminary  education 
into  the  texture  of  his  most  special  training  for  the  medical  art. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Carter  is  so  far  a  conservative  as  to 
lean,  in  the  main,  towards  the  time-honoured  system  of  making 
classics  and  mathematics  the  backbone  of  general  education ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  enlarge  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word  "  classics,"  by  including,  and  even  making  most  pro- 
minent, the  study  of  the  English  classics  and  the  more  important 
European  languages ;  and  in  the  second  place  he  couples  the 
physical  sciences  in  a  significant  manner  with  mathematics. 
But  even  more  important  is  the  gist  of  his  remarks  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  studies  may  best  train  the  mind  for  the 
subsequent  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge.  These  prelimi- 
nary studies  ought  to  issue,  according  to  Mr.  Carter,  not  in  the 
mere  deposition  in  the  mind  of  little  heaps  of  knowledge  respect- 
ing their  individual  objects,  but  in  the  formation  of  four  prin- 
cipal habits  of  mind :  first,  the  power  of  careful  observation  of 
facts;  secondly,  the  cultivated  imagination  by  which  we  link 
together  the  known  and  the  imknown;  thirdly,  the  power  to 
maintain  a  suspended  judgment  whenever  certainty  is  unat- 
tainable ;  fourthly,  and  pre-eminently,  the  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake. 

In  the  examples  by  which  Mr.  Carter  enforces  the  necessity 
of  really  careful  observation  of  facts,  there  is  much  that  is 
specially  interesting  to  us  in  the  bearing  which  it  has  on  the 
special  preparation  of  the  student  for  that  last  and  most  difficult 
of  medical  accomplishments — ^the  power  to  appreciate  justly  the 
effects  of  remedies  upon  disease.  The  cause  which,  more  than 
any  other,  produces  blind  complacency  in  the  administration  of 
routine  remedies  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  leads  the 
young  practitioner  to  the  hasty  adoption  of  ill-tried  remedial 
measures,  is  the  incompetence  in  which  his  faulty  education 
has  left  him,  to  observe  truly  the  whole  of  the  facts  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  If  he  were  content,  for  instance,  to  look  upon  a 
physical  sign  (suoh  as  fine  crepitation)  at  first  only  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  physical  condition,  he  would  not  be  so  apt  as  he 
often  is  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  disease 
before  him,  and  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  to  that  feature  his 
remedies  must  be  addressed.  So,  again,  if  on  observing  that  a 
patient  has  a  large  and  bounding  pulse  and  a  generally  excited 
state  of  circulation,  he  would  content  himself  with  laying  down 
these  as  mere  preliminary  facts  which  can  only  assume  their 
true  value  when  all  the  features  of  the  case  have  been  investi- 
gated, he  would  not  so  frequently  rush  as  he  does,  to  the  idea  of 
cardiac  sedation  as  the  one  present  object  of  treatment. 

Under  the  heading  of  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  Mr. 
Carter  has  given  excellent  examples,  and  some  of  these  are  such 
good  stories  that  they  have  already  made  their  way  into  the 
pages  of  our  contemporaries,  lay  as  well  as  medical.     It  is 
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exceedingly  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  taught  to  sub- 
stitute the  scientific  "framing  of  hypotheses"  (confessedly  tem- 
porary in  their  objects)  for  the  habit  of  blind  guessing.  Here, 
again,  the  bad  systems  of  medical  teaching,  which  have  too 
widely  prevailed,  have  been  most  mischievous  in  their  influence 
on  the  style  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  practitioners  trained 
under  them.  How  constantly  does  one  see  that  medical  men, 
who  would  abhor  the  title  of  "  theorists,"  are  habitually  guilty  of 
that  worst  form  of  hypothesis  which  is  in  fact  mere  wilful 
conjecture  J 

Perhaps  the  worst  examples  of  this  fault  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  rashness  With  which  practitioners  often  make  up  their  minds 
that  a  particular  case  is  "just  like"  some  other,  in  which   a 
particular  treatment  happened  to  succeed.     The  doctor  has 
perhaps   once   had   a   case  in  which  purgation  with  calomel 
did   striking  good  in  infantile  convulsions :    the  chances   are 
that  in  every  subsequent  case  of  infantile  convulsions  he  will 
see  a  condition  of  things  "just  like"  that  of  his  first  patient : 
whereas,  if  his   imagination   had  been  sufficiently  cultivated 
to  enable  him  to  form  rational  hypotheses,  it  would  certainly 
have  occurred  to  him  that  -the  accumulation  of  faeces,  acting 
perhaps  on   an    unusually   irritable    nervous    system,    might 
have  been  the  cause  of  fits  in  the  first  case,  but  that  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  thinking  either  that  overloading  of  the 
bowels  is  a  thing  of  universal  occurrence,  or  that  when  it  does 
occur  it  is  particularly  likely  to  cause  fits.     Perhaps  his  imagi- 
nation might  even  have  carried  him  the  length  of  framing  the 
hypothesis  that  some  inborn  feebleness  of  nervous  constitution 
is  at  least  as  often  the  cause  of  infantile  convulsions  as  any 
peripheral  irritation  so  insignificant  as  to  be  immediately  re- 
movable by  one  or  two  purgative  doses  of  calomel 

Passing  over  the  acute  and  sensible  remarks  which  Mr.  Carter 
makes  upon  the  desirableness  of  learning  how,  in  case  of  need, 
to  maintain  a  suspense  of  judgment,  we  cannot  but  notice  with 
great  approval  his  observations  on  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
supreme  importance,  of  obtaining  a  really  truthful  habit  of  mind. 
He  is  unquestionably  right  in  saying  that  children  and  servants, 
and  uncultivated  persons  generally,^  are  by  nature  not  truthful, 
but  deceitful.  This  is  a  fact  of  incalculable  importance,  and  it  is 
no  slight  reproach  to  the  clergy,  of  all  shades  and  schools  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  ever  states  or  is  even 
aware  of  it,  so  far  as  can  be  known.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy 
teach,  and  society  readily  enough  acquiesces  in  their  teaching, 
that  childhood  and  womanhood,  and  a  lowliness  of  station  which 
prevents  the  mind  from  being  sophisticated  by  over-culture,  are 

^  He  might  have  added,  with  emphasis,  most  women,  and  all  the  "  nexroas  " 
and  "  hysterical  "  ones. 
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<5iilarly  favourable  to  truthfulness.  This  is  most  mischievous,  be- 
cause it  keeps  out  of  sight  the  important  fact  that  perfect  honesty 
in  mental  vision  and  in  the  statement  of  facts  is  a  difficult 
accomplishment  for  which  there  must  be  strenuous  intellectual 
preparation.  No  doubt  the  average  schoolboy,  just  turning  into 
a  medical  student,  would  be  greatly  oflfended  were  he  told  that  his 
particular  weakness  was  a  tendency  to  incorrect  statement ;  but 
the  statement  would  be  true,  for  all  that:  although  the  unconscious 
character  of  the  deceitfulness  of  such  minds  ought  to  mitigate 
moral  opprobrium,  and  cause  them  to  be  treated  with  rational 
*' straightening "  measures,  not  with  invitations  to  hysterical 
self-reproach.  It  would  be  a  vast  gain  to  us  aU  if  we  recognised 
that  untruthfulness,  instead  of  being  'uncommon,  is  very  com- 
mon indeed,  and  nowhere  more  common  than  among  a  certain 
<5lass  of  persons  who  believe  themselves  to  be  exceptionally 
"good,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  among  the  conventional  "honest 
schoolboys "  on  the  other.  [We  fancy  it  was  Thackeray  who 
first  had  the  courage  to  explode  those  last  and  most  special 
humbugs.] 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  address,  Mr.  Carter  made 
some  striking  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  best  sense  :  that  is,  the  power  of  seeing  into  the 
natures  of  different  persons,  and  putting  yourself,  for  the 
moment,  at  their  special  points  of  view.  And  he  made  the  obser- 
vation, which  seems  to 'us  as  original  as  it  is  certainly  correct, 
that  a  truly  observant  man  does  not  need  to  mix  with  every 
rank  of  society  in  order  to  understand  the  wants  of  all ;  for 
an  attentive  study  of  the  very  misceUaneous  groups  of  persons 
who  frequent  our  hospitals  will  afford  him  a  perfect  picture  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  types  of  strength  and  weakness,  pride  and 
humility,  chivalrous  courtesy  and  most  sordid  meanness.  It  is 
so ;  and  we  wonder  that  no  one  (to  our  recollection)  has  said 
this  before.  Certainly  it  is  a  fact  of  which  the  student  too 
seldom  gains  any  consciousness  :  but  if  he  would  only  view  the 
matter  as  Mr.  Carter  bids  him  view  it,  he  might  save  himself 
many  years  of  unavailing  regret  and  needless  difficulty  in 
^f ter  Ufe. 

A  Hand-hook  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 
Frederick  T.  Roberts,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  M.RC.P.,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  London ;  Assistant  Physician  to  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  London  :  H.  K.  Lewis,  1873, 
pp.  1031. 

It  was  certainly  a  bold  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Roberts 
to  attempt  the  writing  of  a  hand-book  of  the  whole  subjects 
conventionally  included  under  the  term  "  Theory  and  Practice 
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of  Medicine  ; "  and,  but  for  one  circumstance,  we  should  have 
pronounced  it  a  rash  one.  That  circumstance  is  the  fact  that 
the  only  existing  work  on  general  medicine,  in  the  English 
language,  which  comes  anywhere  near  the  "  Manual  "  size,  was 
possibly  a  little  out  of  date  as  regards  some  maxims  and  princi- 
ples of  pathology  and  treatment ;  and  that  the  English  student 
who  wished  to  get  the  general  modern  views  of  such  matters 
outlined  for  him,  did  not  know  exactly  where  to  turn.  Whether 
it  is  desirable  that  students  should  be  helped  by  any  such 
machinery  is  of  course  an  open  question ;  and  we  confess  to 
have  opened  this  volume  with  some  trepidation  as  to  the  con- 
clusions which  we  should  have  to  form  respecting  the  utility  of 
the  author's  work.  It  is  given  to  very  few  men  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Austin  Flint,  whose  single  vohime  on  Medicine,  though 
here  and  there  defective,  is  a  masterpiece  of  lucid  condensation 
and  of  general  grasp  of  an  enormously  wide  subject.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Dr.  Roberts  hoped  to  equal  Dr.  Flint  in  these 
qualities ;  indeed,  in  his  preface  he  very  modestly  deprecates 
being  judged  by  too  high  a  standard ;  but  he  may  reasonably 
have  expected  to  be  able  to  furnish  to  the  student,  and  also  to  tlie 
fully  occupied  practitioner,  a  good  deal  of  recent  information  for 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  to  search  over  a  wide  field  of 
medical  literature.  In  this  purpose  we  think  he  has,  on  the 
whole,  succeeded ;  and  the  volume  before  us  is  highly  creditable 
to  his  energy  and  j^erseverance. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  work  before  us,  though 
undertaken  from  the  best  motives,  would  probably  have  been 
better  omitted ;  we  refer  to  the  sections  on  bed-side  observation, 
on  the  etiology  of  diseases,  and  on  semiology.  Such  topics 
really  fall  into  the  province  of  manuals  for  clinical  clerks,  and 
should  thereon  be  handled  with  more  fullness  of  detail  and 
with  more  careful  and  philosophical  thought,  than  was  possible 
within  the  compass  of  twenty-five  pages.  We  have  not  the  same 
objection  to  offer  to  Dr.  Roberts's  next  section,  which  is  occu- 
pied with  seven  chapters  on  important  leading  questions  on 
pathology,  viz.,  Hyperaemia,  Dropsy,  Haemorrhage,  Inflamma- 
tion, Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy,  Degenerations,  and  Pyrexia. 
Upon  scarcely  any  of  these  subjects  is  it  possible  to  gain  an 
adequate  idea  of  modern  knowledge  and  opinion  in  any  existing 
text-book  of  medicine ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remit  the 
student  to  pathological  treatises  for  this  information,  would  be 
to  nm  the  risk  of  swamping  his  mind  with  too  much  histological 
detail.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  sub* 
jects,  if  treated  at  all,  should  have  been  treated  more  fully. 

We  pass  now  to  our  author's  consideration  of  General 
Diseases ;  and  as  the  subject  of  acute  specific  fevers  naturally 
comes  first,  he  introduces  a  preliminary  chapter  on  Contagion, 
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Epidemics,  on  the  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Contagious  Fevers,  and 
the  Preventiou'aud  Limitation  of  Epidemics ;  with  an  appendix 
chiefly  taken  np  with  the  subject  of  thermometry,  which  will 
be  of  considerabh^  use  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual fevers. 

The  continued  fevers,  which  come  first,  are  well  described, 
though  we  are  rather  startled  to  see  that  among  the  nilcs 
and  cautions  for  the  use  of  alcohol  in  typhus,  the  author  repre- 
sents it  as  unsuitable  in  cases  with  very  hot  and  dry  skin. 
Considering  that  alcohol  is  established  by  important  recent 
researches  to  be  a  direct  reducer  of  febrile  temperature,  we  cer- 
tainly think  that  Dr.  Roberts  ought  not  to  have  given  this 
routine  direction.  Under  Scarlatina  we  are  rather  surprised  to 
see  that  the  very  important  occasional  sequel  to  that  disease — 
atrophy  of  the  optic  discs—is  not  mentioned,  though  the  article 
generally  is  a  good  one :  indeed,  the  acute  exanthemata  are,  as  a 
rule,  well  described.  In  the  article  on  Erysipelas  we  notice 
with  surprise  that  plethora  is  described  as  a  predisposing  cause ; 
this  statement  may  doubtless  be  found  in  routine  treatises,  but 
is  surely  destitute  of  any  foundation. 

We  think  also  that  much  more  consequence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  subjects  of  throat  erysipelas  and  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  very  free  stimulation  in  such  cases. 

In  Section  IT.,  on  Constitutional  Diseases,  we  notice  that  in  the 
article  on  Rheumatism  the  author  adheres  to  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment, and  states  that  his  experience  in  the  Liverpool  Hospital 
showed  that  this  distinctly  tended  to  avert  heart  complications. 

We  observe,  too,  that  he  deals  with  the  my  algic  group  of  afiPec- 
tions  as  a  variety  of  chronic  rheumatism.  As  regards  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism,  we  observe  that  he  gives  no  hint  of  concurrence  in 
the  idea  that  this  disease  is  related  to  the  pysemic  infections. 

Dr.  Roberts  is  seen  to  advantage  in  dealing  with  local  diseases, 
and  it  is  evident  that  chest  diseases  are  his  strong  point.  The 
introductory  section,  on  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest, 
is  carefully  done,  and  would  form  a  good  text-book  for  those 
teachers  who  are  now  so  frequently  appointed  in  medical 
schools  to  initiate  students  in  the  extremely  difficult  art  of  ap- 
preciating physical  signs.  We  are  rather  surprised,  however, 
to  find  whooping-cough  and  influenza  treated  as  local  diseases ; 
they  should  have  been  ranked  among  epidemic  general  diseases. 

The  article  on  Bronchitis  is  of  course  very  good,  as  Dr.  Roberts 
has  already  given  proofs  of  his  special  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject in  his  treatise  in  "Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine."  The 
article  on  Pneumonia  is  also  well  done,  though  briefly,  consider- 
ing the  frequency  and  importance  of  this  disease.  Ope  of  the 
test-articles,  of  course,  in  any  work  of  general  medicine,  is  that 
on  Phthisis ;  and  although  Dr.  Roberts  has  not  had  space  to  do 
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himself  full  justice  on  this  subject,  he  has  compressed  a  large 
quantity  of  information  into  a  small  compass,  and  told  his 
story  well. 

The  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  Organs  is  opened 
by  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  clinical  phenomena  connected 
with  this  system  which  will  be  extremely  useful  to  students  and 
practitioners.  The  article  on  Pericarditis  is  very  good,  but  we 
were  disappointed  to  find  Dr.  Eoberts  so  conservative  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  tapping,  which  assuredly  ought  not  to  be 
limited  to  a  few  very  extraordinary  cases.  The  chionic  diseases 
of  the  heart  are  very  carefully  dealt  with,  but  the  article  on 
Thoracic  Aneurisms  is  much  too  short. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  run  through  each  of  the 
principal  sections  on  local  diseases  as  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Boberts, 
but  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  greater  detaiL  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  closing  this  hurried  notice,  with  the 
expression  of  our  sense  of  the  author's  conscientious  anxiety 
to  make  his  work  a  faithful  representation  of  modem  medical 
beliefs  and  practice.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  in  a  degree  which 
will  earn  him  the  gratitude  of  very  many  students  and  practi- 
tioners who  must  be  driven  to  despair  by  the  apparently  limitless 
expansion  of  the  field  of  medical  knowledge.  In  the  successive 
editions  which  will  probably  be  called  for,  Dr.  Eoberts  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  further  increasing  the  value  of  a  work  which 
is  already  a  remarkable  evidence  of  industry,  experience,  and 
research. 

Essays  on  Diseases  of  Children.  By  WiLLiAAi  Henry  Day,  M.D., 
M.RC.P.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital.  London  : 
Churchill,  1873. 

This  little  work  is  not  a  manual  of  children's  diseases,  but  a 
collection  of  essays  on  particular  subjects  in  that  department  of 
medicine.  It  is  welcome,  as  must  be  every  honest  and  careful 
attempt  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  infantile  diseases,  for  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  still  very  much  in  ignorance 
about  them.  The  seven  essays — on  Debility  in  Children, "  Eemit- 
tent "  Fever,  Case  of  Obscure  Cerebral  Disease,  Headaches  (two 
papers),  Laryngeal  and  I'racheal  Irritation,  and  on  Croup — have 
already  been  read  before  medical  societies :  but  we  presume  that 
the  Introductory  Eemarks  on  the  Study  of  Children's  Diseases, 
which  form  the  first  and  longest  chapter,  are  newly  written.  The 
general  style  of  the  book  indicates  that  Dr.  Day  is  a  man  of 
considerable  practical  experience  and  an  earnest  observer ;  we 
therefore,  looked  with  some  interest  to  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  study  of  children's  diseases 
from  other  departments  of  clinical  medicine.  We  cannot  say, 
however,  that  this  general  subject  is  treated  so  satisfactorily  as 
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are  several  of  the  special  ones  which  are  dealt  with  in  subse- 
quent chapters.  The  reader  would  infer  from  it  that  the  author 
is  a  sound  practitioner,  but  he  would  hardly  do  justice  to  the 
qualities  which  Dr.  Day  shows  elsewhere  on  a  mere  perusal  of 
his  introductory  remarks. 

The  chapter  on  Debility  in  Children,  though  much  too  short, 
does  really  describe  an  important  and  little  noticed  class  of 
cases.  We  were  afraid,  at  first,  that  Dr.  Day  was,  in  fact,  going 
to  describe  cases  of  rickets  of  which  he  had  not  recognised  the 
rachitic  character,  but  we  did  him  an  injustice,  and  will  say 
that  his  remarks  apply  to  a  state  of  things  rather  difficult  to 
recognise  when  first  seen,  but  which  it  is  very  important  that 
every  practitioner  should  be  familiar  with.  The  fourth  chapter 
is  that  which,  partly  from  accidental  circumstances,  has  most 
attracted  our  own  attention,  and  is  certainly  of  deep  practical 
interest.  It  narrates  a  case  of  cerebral  disease  in  a  child  in 
which  the  symptoms  were  in  the  highest  degree  formidable  as 
well  as  obscure,  and  in  which  a  perfectly  unhoped-for  good 
result  ha^  occurred,  in  consequence  of  a  patient  and  persevering 
treatment.  The  case  is  that  of  a  child  of  2\  years,  who  was 
attacked  first  with  laryngeal  irritation,  after  which  he  remained 
in  a  very  weak  state  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  deve- 
loped formidable  head-symptoms,  including  severe  pain,  sick- 
ness, and  squinting,  with  grave  disturbance  of  consciousness ;  in 
fact,  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  suffering 
from  tubercular  meningitis.  Then  there  followed  impairment 
of  speech  and  right  hemiplegia — (the  author  thinks  the  speech- 
aflfection  was  oiSy  articulatory,  but  we  should  much  doubt  if 
there  were  not  true  aphasia  mixed  up  in  it).  Next,  the  child 
recovered  complete  command  over  his  tongue,  lips,  hands,  and 
arms,  but  remained  with  somewhat  impaired  memory.  This 
was  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  aft^r  the  commencement  of 
the  symptoms ;  but  since  that  time  we  have  reason  to  believe 
further  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  entire  recovery  may  be 
expected.  The  whole  case  is  unquestionably  very  instructive, 
and  ought  strongly  to  enforce  the  nil  despe)'andum  doctrine  in 
regard  to  infantile  cerebral  affections.  We  have  just  one  sug- 
gestion to  throw  out — was  this  one  of  those  instances  of  general 
rachitic  constitution  in  which  a  real  hydrocephalus — that  is,  a 
passive  exudation  of  serum — ^takes  place  and  may  again  dis- 
appear? We  must  say  that  many  symptoms  look  like  it, 
especially  the  fact  that  the  first  serious  trouble  was  "  laryngeal 
and  tracheal  irritation."  The  shape  of  the  head  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  the  author's  ^description  of  the  general  state  is 
highly  suggestive  of  the  rickety  state.  The  mention  of  the 
word  hydrocephalus  reminds  us  that  we  have  often  intended  to 
challenge  our   authorities   on  children's  diseases  to  publicly 
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rectify  an  error  which  is  still  allowed  to  exist  in  a  phraseological 
form,  and  does,  we  believe,  incalculable  mischief — we  mean  the 
belief  in  a  substantive  disease  called  "  chronic  hydrocephalus." 
The  word  is  intolerably  bad.  In  the  first  place,  it  suggests 
some  relationship  to  the  perfectly  different  acute  hydrocephalus — 
the  specific  tubei'cular  meningitis;  and,  secondly,  it  entirely 
misrepresents  the  facts  of  the  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  effu- 
sion is  always  a  secondary  and  not  a  primary  affair ;  and  the 
real  object  of  our  efforts,  dietetic  and  medicinal,  ought  to  be  to 
alter  a  general  constitutional  state  (nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
rachitic)  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 

The  main  cause  of  the  remarkable  credulity  which  still  pre- 
vails as  to  this  substantive  hydrocephalus,  and  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  many  practitioners  cling  to  the  old  treatment  (with 
calomel.  &c.),is  the  complete  novelty  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
about  rickets.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Sir  W.  Jenner 
created  that  knowledge  some  twenty  years  ago:  the  proof  of  which 
may  be  given  in  a  way  which  is  alike  amusing  and  instructive. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  first  two  yearly  reports  of  the  Ormond- 
street  Children's  Hospital  no  mention  is  made  of  rickets  among  a 
formidable  list  of  diseases  under  which  the  out-patients  were 
said  to  suffer.  Then  came  the  appointment  of  Sir  W.  (then 
Dr.)  Jenner,  and  very  soon  it  became  apparent  that  rickets  is 
one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  morbid  conditions  with  which 
a  children's  hospital  has  to  contend !  Since  that  time  a  silent 
influence  has  pervaded  aU  the  hospitals  in  London,  and  without 
any  formal  recantation  of  errors  it  is  singular  to  observe  how 
constantly  we  now  ascribe  the  over-large  head,  with  unclosed 
sutures,  &c.,  to  the  rachitic  diathesis,  and  how  uncommonly 
seldom  the  existence  of  fluid  in  the  skull  enters  into  our  practical 
considerations  !  And  surely,  even  Dr.  Day  himself  does  not  quite 
clearly  show  that  his  "  laryngeal  and  tracheal  iixitation  "  (chap, 
vii.)  is  anything  but  a  variety  of  the  laryngismus  stridulus  which 
is  one  of  the  commonest  appendages  of  the  rickety  diathesis  ? 

We  can  much  commend  Dr.  Day's  exceedingly  practical 
chapter  on  Headaches  in  Children.  Much  as  has  been  said  on 
this  subject,  there  is  always  more  to  say :  and  we  feel  sure  that 
the  questions  connected  with  it  are  far  from  being  yet  solved ;  in 
the  meantime  Dr.  Day's  descriptions  will  be  very  useful. 

Finally,  we  must  say  a  word  as  to  our  author's  way  of  dealing 
with  the  term  Infantile  Eemittent.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Dr.  Day  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  specific 
disease  which  might  answer  to  this  name.  On  the  contrary, 
excluding  a  certain  few  cases  of  misinterpreted  tuberculosis, 
&c.,  he  assigns  the  bulk  of  the  cases  which  get  labelled  as 
"  remittent "  to  the  categoiy  of  ill-  developed  typhoid,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  he  is  perfectly  right.     We  are  not  inclined  to  go  with 
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him  in  the  proposal  to  retain  the  word  with  the  understanding 
that  it  implies  only  a  modification  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
word  has  done,  and  is  doing,  such  incalculable  mischief,  it  has 
proved  such  a  refuge  for  gross  ignorance,  and  such  an  easy  cloak 
for  atrociously  bad  practice,  that  we  consider  that  it  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  excluded  from  every  medical  treatise ;  and  the 
compiler  of  every  work  on  children's  diseases  is  especially 
bound  to  explain  that "  infantile  remittent "  has  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  existence  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  great  Mrs.  Harris. 


€lxmt  o(  il^t  ^onilg. 


Bloodless  Operations  on  the  Penis.— Mr.  J.  T.  Clover 
writes  that  those  surgeons  who  are  disposed  to  make  their  opera- 
tions bloodless  will  find  a  clamp  that  he  has  had  constructed  for 
him  by  Mayer  and  Meltzer,  of  Great  Portland  Street,  very  con- 
venient for  amputation  of  the  penis,  circumcision,  and  the 
removal  of  warfy  growths.  It  consists  of  two  discs  of  vulcjuiite, 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
connected  by  a  rivet  which  allows  one  to  slide  over  the  other. 
A  V-shaped  notch  is  cut  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of 
each  disc,  but  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  they  form  together 
an  opening  large  enough  for  the  penis.  By  sliding  one  disc 
over  the  oUier,  the  opening  is  contracted,  and  when  the  penis  is 
sufficiently  compressed  to  stop  the  passage  of  blood,  a  binding- 
screw  fixes  the  clamp. 

Mr.  Clover  used  to  tie  the  penis  with  a  piece  of  cord  or  red 
tape,  and  protect  the  pubes  from  any  drops  of  blood  by  a  piece 
of  waterproof  with  a  hole  in  it,  but  about  six  years  ago  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  instrument  he  has  described  would  act 
both  as  the  most  convenient  form  of  tourniquet  and  sufficiently 
protect  the  pubes,  and  on  making  use  of  it  he  found  that  it  ha!d 
the  further  advantage  of  retaining  the  penis  in  a  position  con- 
venient for  the  surgeon. 

Whilst  writing  on  this  subject,  he  desires  to  recommend  a 
method  of  applying  sutures  suitable  in  all  cases  where  the  skin 
is  very  thin  and  abundant,  but  especially  after  the  circumcision 
of  boys.  The  plan  is  to  use  a  glover's  needle  and  fine  waxed 
silk,  and  puncture  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cut  edge,  and  then 
draw  the  suture  as  tightly  as  if  tying  an  artery.  There  is  no  need 
to  tie  the  second  half  of  the  reef-knot.  The  skin  will  give  way 
sooner  than  the  knot.  These  sutures  come  away  in  removing 
the  dressing  on  the  second  or  third  day,  without  any  need  of 
using  scissors  or  forceps— instruments  that  are  regarded  with 
terror  at  these  times.  Mr.  Clover  has  often  been  called  to  give 
chloroform  while  the  surgeon  removed  the  sutures  from  a  cir- 
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cumcised  penis,  lie  having  been  unable  to  keep  tlie  patient  suffi- 
ciently steady  without  it.  In  order  to  pierce  the  skin  so  near 
to  the  edge  it  must  be  held  with  forceps,  and  if  they  have  a 
notch  at  the  points  the  skin  is  held  so  steadily  that  a  common 
sewing-needle  may  be  used.     {Lancet,  Nov.  8, 1873.) 

Treatment  of  Poisoning  by  Laudanum  with  Subcutaneous 
Injection  of  Liquor  AmmoniflB. — Mr.  Hartley,  of  Warwick 
Square,  London,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lancet,  states  that  he  was 
called  to  a  man  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  28th  October,  1873,  and 
found  him  quite  insensible.  Pupils  contracted  to  a  point,  face 
much  congested,  and  breathing  laborious.  Mr.  Hartley  was 
shown  a  bottle  containing  a  little  laudanum,  and  which  had 
been  found  near  the  patient.  A  stomach-pump  would  have 
been  used  had  his  friends  not  objected.  Sulphate  of  zinc  was 
given  in  large  doses  frequently,  but,  as  it  did  not  act,  mustard 
was  combined  with  it,  and  produced  free  vomiting.  He  was 
kept  constantly  walking  about,  and  partook  freely  of  coffee. 
Powerful  purgative  medicine  was  administered,  but  without 
effect,  during  the  first  three  or  four  hours  that  Mr.  Hartley  was 
in  attendance,  and  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  belladonna  was 
given  hourly.  By  2.30  p.m.  the  patient  was  able  to  converse 
with  his  friends,  and  explained  that  he  had  taken  half  an 
oimce  of  laudanum,  which  he  had  procured  in  small  quantities 
at  five  different  shops.  At  4  o'clock,  all  the  symptoms  having 
subsided,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  bed.  At  6  p.m.,  the  bowels 
not  yet  being  open,  an  enema  of  soapy  water  was  administered, 
which  acted.  He  was  seen  again  at  10.30  P.M.,  when  he  seemed 
not  quite  so  sensible;  pulse  108,  fuU.  At  11.30  p.m.  Mr. 
Hartley  found  him  a  great  deal  worse ;  there  was  lividity  of  the 
face,  pulse  thready,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  total  insensi- 
bility, pupils  contracted,  and  skin  cold.  Mustard  poultice* 
were  applied  over  the  heart,  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
calves  of  the  legs.  He  took  frequent  doses  of  sal  volatile,  but 
with  little  benefit.  Mr.  Meates  and  Mr.  Hartley  decided  to 
inject  subcutaneously  one  drop  of  liquor  ammonise  fortissimus, 
diluted  with  four  drops  of  warm  water,  after  which  he  was  kept 
walking  about  the  room.  An  hour  later  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection was  repeated.  The  pupils  then  dilated  a  good  deal  The 
administration  of  coffee  and  sal  volatile  was  continued,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  tincture  of  belladonna  was  also  given  for  a  dose. 
At  2  A.M.,  finding  the  pulse  very  flagging,  and  there  being  gi-eater 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  patient  walking,  the  Uquor  ammoniee 
fortissimus  was  injected  as  before.  His  eyelids  began  to  droop 
very  much,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  at  2.50  A.M.  he  asked  for 
his  watch,  to  wind  it  up.  At  3.8  A.M.  he  sank  on  his  knees  and 
expired.     {Ibid,) 
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Fallacies  and  Failures  in  Antiseptic  Surgery.— Mr.  Lund, 
of  Manchester,  whilst  maintaining  that  the  antiseptic  method  of 
treating  wounds,  large  abscesses,  and  similar  cases  is  right  in 
principle  and  successful  in  practice,  points  out  a  series  of  fal- 
lacies and  the  causes  of  failures  that  occur  in  its  application. 

1.  It  is  a  fallacy,  he  says,  or  an  erroneous  doctrine  in  antiseptic 
surgery,  that  it  is  the  agent  employed,  and  not  the  result  pro- 
duced, which  must  be  closely  watched. 

2.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
system  is  to  be  measured  alone  by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
suppuration. 

3.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  look  upon  the  secretion  and  expulsion  of 
pus  as  so  much  broken-down  tissue  produced  by  the  removal  of 
previous. induration,  the  reduction  of  swelling,  and  the  clearance 
of  the  general  system  of  some  peccant  matters. 

4.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  regard  the  admission  of  air  to  wounded 
portions  of  the  body,  unless  the  air  be  filtered  and  disinfected  of 
its  septic  particles,  as  a  matter  of  light  importance,  and  to  omit 
to  note  the  subtle  influences  which  travel  with  unmeasured 
rapidity  along  the  atmospheric  wava 

5.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  ignore  the  possible  contagion  of  septic 
matters  from  one  wound  to  another,  from  one  person  to  another, 
from  tainted  instruments  and  soiled  dressings,  and  thus  to 
neglect  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  by  quick  removal,  from  within  their  range,  of  the 
minutest  portions  of  the  products  of  putrefaction. 

6.  It  is  as  fallacious  as  it  is  inconsistent,  to  attribute  on  the 
one  hand  to  atmospheric  causes  the  presence  of  pyaemia,  septi- 
caemia, erysipelas,  and  the  like,  and  yet  to  take  no  precautionary 
measures  which  can  be  proved  to  be  efficient  to  neutralise  these 
ill  efiPects  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  {British  Med.  Journal, 
Oct.  1873.) 

Enlargement  of  the  Bronchial  Glands. — Dr.  Oueneau  de 
Mussy  observes  that,  though  often  noticed  in  post-mortem 
examinations,  this  affection  has  only  been  described  both  in 
children  and  adults  in  its  most  advanced  stages  and  most  severe 
forms,  when  the  windpipe,  by  the  pressure  which  it  undergoes, 
is  narrowed,  and  a  great  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  air  is  pro- 
duced. In  many  cases,  however,  this  enlargement  of  the  bron- 
chial glands  is  not  attended  with  the  symptoms  which  belong  to 
the  worst  degree  of  the  disease,  yet  this  milder  and  usually  un- 
known form  gives  rise  to  peculiar  troubles  of  respiration ;  it  is 
attended  by  peculiar  symptoms,  and  it  ihay  be  detected  during 
life  by  positive  signs.  The  signs  are,  that  there  is  some  dulness 
on  percussion  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  manubrium  of  the 
sternum,  the  stemo-clavicular  and  the  first  sterno-costal  joints. 
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and  the  inner  part  of  the  first  two  intercostal  spaces.  (Behind, 
the  laminae  of  the  first  four  dorsal  vertebrae  correspond  to  the 
same  organs.)  There  is  also  weakness  and  roughness  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  in  the  whole  or  part  of  one  lung,  according 
to  whether  the  main  bronchial  tube  be  compressed,  or  only  one 
of  the  secondary  divisions.  Near  the  origin  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  a  rough  sibilant  or  rubbing  sound  is  frequently  to  be 
heard,  and  also  an  expiratory  souffle,  which  is  only  the  tracheal 
sound  transmitted  by  the  enlarged  glands.  The  expiratory 
souffle  is  remarkable  in  the  circumstance  that  sometimes  the 
movements  of  the  body  or  neck  may  modify  it.  The  cough  is 
dry  and  obstinate,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  long 
whistling  inspiration  like  whooping-cough.  There  is  slight 
dyspnoea,  sometimes  recurrent  and  assuming  an  asthmatic  form. 
Aphonia  is  occasionally  present.  The  treatment  should  consist 
in  the  administration  of  mineral  waters  containing  chloride  of 
sodium  and  arseniate  of  soda,  such  as  those  of  La  Bourboule ;  or 
chloride  of  sodium  and  iodine,  as  Ereuznach,  Salies,  and 
Salins,  and  in  certain  cases  sulphurous  springs,  may  be  effi- 
caciously prescribed.  The  use  of  sodium  int^nally  and  ex- 
ternally is  also  indicated.     [British  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  8,  1873.) 

Treatment  of  Club-foot. — Mr.  W.  Parker,  late  surgeon  to 
the  North  Devon  Infirmary,  writes  a  paper  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  physiology,  character,  and  cure  of  the  deformity 
without  recourse  to  the  knife,  or  confinement  to  the  bed  in  any 
case,  if  undertaken  under  five  years  of  age  or  so.  Four  well- 
inarkcd  cases  have  proved  the  truth  of  these  observations  under 
the  use  of  the  same  tin-plate  splint,  which  is  fitted  to  the  heel, 
&c.,  whilst  the  stocking  and  shoe  can  be  worn  as  usual,  and  no 
pain  IS  produced  by  the  process  of  cure. 

1.  The  physiology  of  club-foot  consists  of  deformity  of  the 
foot  being  turned  inwards  and  upwards  in  the  various  forms 
recorded,  which  are  unnecessary  to  enter  on  here,  whilst  the 
heel  is  drawn  upwards  and  the  tendon  of  Achilles  is  tense  as  a 
whip-cord  in  all  cases. 

2.  The  character  consists  of  no  disease  of  any  part,  whilst  the 
stronger  muscles  (gastrocnemius,  &c.)  overcome  the  actions  of  the 
extensors  of  the  toes ;  thereby  the  limb  is  deformed,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  so,  until  one,  or  even  four  tendons  are  divided,  and 
extensor  instruments  with  screws  and  pads  are  used  to  keep  up 
the  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  tendons.  This  process  is 
attended  with  extreme  pain  and  continued  confinement  in  bed 
for  a  month,  or  six  weeks  in  some  cases. 

3.  The  cure  of  the  deformity  is  effected,  whiht  the  bones  and 
tendons  are  (easily  in  infancy,  without  pain)  put  and  kept  in 
their  natural  position,  and  indicat'ed  by  the  sole  of  the  foot 
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being  kept  flat  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three  weeks,  whilst 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes  efiFect  their  natural  action 
without  being  impeded  by  the  stronger  muscles  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg. 

The  four  cases  fully  prove  that  the  stronger  muscles  had  over- 
come the  weaker,  and  the  treatment  has  proved  that  the  weaker 
muscles  had  been  strengthened,  and  the  feet  became  natural  in 
their  actions.  If  the  above  theory  and  practice  cannot  be  refuted 
by  more  intelligible  language,  Mr.  Parker  thinks  it  may  be  still 
shown  that  the  treatment  at  present  pursued  at  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital,  and  that  generally  adopted,  with  irons  on  either  side  of 
the  limb,  is  devoid  of  encouragement  and  perfectly  unnecessary. 
In  regard  to  present  plans  in  infancy,  the  surgeon  may  or  may 
not  be  consulted  by  the  parents,  the  surgical  instrument  maker 
being  sufl&ciently  instructed  by  drawings  of  the  apparatus  for  club- 
foot in  all  medical  periodicals  and  circulars,  so  fliat  no  particular 
credit  of  invention  is  due  to  the  manufacturer.  Furthermore, 
the  hinge  in  the  apparatus  at  the  ankle  is  absurd,  whilst  perfect 
quietude  of  the  joint  is  requisite  for  the  cure. 

The  last  case,  of  a  little  girl,  aged  four  years  and  four  months, 
had  been  under  treatment  at  the  Bath  United  Hospital,  with 
two  wooden  splints  and  a  calico  bandage,  for  some  three  months. 
Subsequently  a  surgical  instrument  maker  had  made  the  ordinary 
irons,  which  were  worn  for  two  years,  when  the  deformity  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  instrument  not  fitting  the  parts,  which 
would  require  amputation,  as  the  foot  would  have  been  useless. 
Another  matter — ^removal  of  the  irons  every  night  and  theii* 
application  every  morning  contravene  the  cure,  whilst  the  tin- 
plate  splint  is  constantly  kept  up  for  the  thi-ee  weeks  or  so. 

Anticipation  and  Treatment  of  Post-Partum  Haemor- 
rhage.— Several  interesting  communications  on  this  subject 
appear  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November.  Dr.  Whittle  (Sept  27), 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Obstetrical  Medical  Section,  states  that 
the  probable  occurrence  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  in  any  case 
of  parturition  can  be  diagnosed  beforehand  by  the  pains  being 
of  a  peculiar  character,  strong  and  quick  and  ceasing  suddenly, 
their  duration  being  ftom  forty  to  fifty  seconds,  with  intervals 
of  five  or  six  minutes.  The  cause  of  the  htemorrhage  is  obvious: 
the  uterus  contracts  vigorously  and  relaxes  completely ;  after 
the  child  is  born  a  relaxation  follows ;  one  or  two  sharp  pains 
expel  the  placenta  with  a  gush  of  blood,  and  the  uterus  again 
relaxes,  continuing  the  same  tendency  which  existed  before  the 
delivery  of  the  child.  In  such  cases  Dr.  Whittle  considers  he 
is  justified  in  interfering,  and  he  accordingly  gives  a  teaspoonful 
of  a  liquid  extract  of  ergQt  twice  the  Pharmacopoeia  strength  as. 
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soon  as  the  os  is  fully  dilated.  If  this  does  not  improve  the 
character  of  the  pains  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  repeats  it,  but 
rarely  finds  it  to  be  requisite.  In  primiparae  care  must  be  used 
not  to  administer  the  ergot  till  the  soft  parts  are  pretty  well 
dilated,  as  well  as  the  os  uteri,  and  much  smaller  doses  should 
be  administered.  Dr.  Lombe  Atthill,  commenting  upon  this 
paper,  remarks  that  the  causes  of  post-partum  haemorrhage 
are — 1.  Exhaustion  of  the  uterus.  2.  Exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  mother.  3.  Too  rapid  emptying  of  the  uterus.  4. 
Failing  to  give  support  to  and  the  injudicious  manipulation  of 
the  uterus  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Apart  fipom 
these  there  may  be  other  imusual  causes,  as  laceration  of  the 
cervix  and  the  resistance  of  a  tumour.  In  regard  to  treatment, 
Dr.  Atthill  thinks  the  uterus  may  be  prevented  from  being 
exhausted  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  the  forceps ;  he 
often  gives  ergot  and  applies  the  forceps  also,  but  would  be  sorry 
to  rely  on  ergot  alone.  Where  there  is  nervous  exhaustion  he 
gives  strychnia  with  the  ergot.  The  placenta  should  be  removed 
by  well-directed  pi-essure,  not  by  traction  on  the  cori  Dr. 
Atthill  does  not  think  that  the  administration  of  ergot  will 
per  se  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Whittle  certainly  prevent 
haemorrhage.  Dr.  Moorman  (Nov.  15),  whilst  agreeing  generally 
with  the  remarks  of  Drs.  Whittle  and  Atthill  ba  to  the  use  of 
ergot  and  of  the  forceps,  observes  that  when  haemorrhage  is 
actually  present,  cold  effusion  often  proves  of  great  service. 
Dr.  Bassett  (Nov.  22)  points  out  the  advisability  of  preparing 
patients  in  whom  the  likelihood  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  is 
believed  in  by  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  of  which  the 
administration  of  iron  should  form  the  basis.  He  insists  on  the 
importance  of  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  as 
well  as  the  employment  of  cold  eflfusion.  Dr.  Howell  recom- 
mends a  uterine  truss  he  has  invented,  with  a  spring  of  7  lbs., 
one  pad  on  the  sacrum  and  one  on  the  uterus.  Dr.  Musket 
injects  cold  water  frieely  into  the  uterus,  and  gives  ergot. 
{British  Medical  Journal,  Sept,  Oct.,  and  Nov.  1873.) 
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Dilatation  of  the  Os  Uteri  in  Parturition. — Dr.  Alexander 
Skene,  the  Professor  of  Gynaecology  in  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  New  York,  asks  "  what  well-informed  obstetrician  of 
the  present  day  would  think  of  waiting  for  six  hours  or  more 
after  the  head  had  descended  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  before 
using  the  forceps;  or  would  delay  forty-eight  hours  or  more 
for  the  OS  to  dilate,  while  the  patient  in  the  meantime  was 
suffering  the  most  distressing  pain  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming the  latter  difficulty— one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  first  stage  of  labour — that  Dr.  Skene  submits  some  points 
regarding  the  process  of  dilatation  of  the  os."  Dr.  Skene  then  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  cause  of  the  natui-al  dilatation  of  the  os  is 
contraction  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  which,  by 
making  traction  on  the  os,  opens  it  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
bag  of  waters.  The  bag  of  waters  is,  however,  itself  an  im- 
portant agent  in  directly  afiecting  dilatation,  opening  the  os 
to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  before  rupturing. 
There  are  many  circuipstauces  which  may  retard  the  process, 
and  thereby  prolong  the  labour,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  the 
patient's  sufferinsif.  Prominent  among  the  causes  of  delayed 
labour  is  irregular  mtiscnUar  action,  A  second  is  a  rigid, 
unyielding  condition  of  the  os  itself.  Again,  premature  rupture 
of  the  membranes  may  occur,  and  we  lose  thereby  the  most 
important  agent  in  dilatation.  Or  a  tense  condition  of  the 
membranes  may  prevent  their  bulging  down  into  the  os,  and 
forming  the  wedge  known  as  the  bag  of  waters,  or  the  head  of 
the  child  may  lie  close  down  over  the  03,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
liquor  amnii  from  forcing  down  the  membranes  into  the  os. 
Another  cause  which  prevents  the  completion  of  dilatation  in 
some  cases  is  obstruction  to  the  head  of  the  child  in  settling 
down  into  the  pelvis.  In  all  such  cases  the  patients  suffer  long 
and  severely,  and  the  physician  loses  both  time  and  patience  in 
waiting  for  slow  dilatation ;  and  Dr.  Skene  thinks  that  much 
time  can  be  saved,  and  suffering  alleviated,  by  the  judicious 
exercise  of  the  '*  obstetric  art."     The  two  principal  methods  of 
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dilating  at  present  in  use  are  by  the  finger,  and  by  what  is  known 
as  "  Barnes'  dilator,"  which  is  an  india-rubber  bag  that  can  be 
filled  with  water.  The  first  or  manual  dilatation  is  quite 
limited  in  its  application,  for  the  reason  that  little  can  be  ac- 
complished unless  the  os  has  dilated  sufficiently  to  admit  at 
least  two  fingers,  and  even  then  the  pressure  is  irregular  and 
inefficient.  It  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  limited  to  those  cases  where 
there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  rapid  delivery,  and  when  the  os 
has  begun  to  dilate,  and  is  quite  dilatable.  Owing  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  Barnes'  dilators,  they  are  not  easy  to  introduce  until 
the  OS  is  dilated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  applicable  when  the  requirement  for  their  use  is 
greatest.  Dr.  Skene  has  conceived  a  modification  of  this 
instrument,  which  he  has  found  easy  of  application.  It  con- 
sists  of  a  hard  rubber  tube,  about  ten  inches  long,  terminating 
in  a  bulb  or  knob  at  one  end,  having  a  stopcock  at  the  other, 
and  a  curve  to  correspond  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  excavation. 
The  tube  is  about  the  size  of  a  No.  9  catheter,  and  is  only 
slightly  flexible.  It  is  carried  into  the  india-rubber  bag,  and 
answers  three  important  purposes.  1.  It  guides  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bag ;  2.  It  holds  it  in  place  within  the  os  uteri ; 
and  3.  It  makes  a  convenient  connection  with  the  syringe  used 
to  fill  the  bag  with  water.  When  the  parts  do  not  yield  to  the 
hydrostatic  dilator.  Dr.  Skene  incises  the  edges  of  the  os  with  an 
instrument  he  t^rms  the  uterine  scarificator,  which  is  a  scissors- 
like  instrument,  one  blade  of  which  has  a  cutting  edge,  whilst 
the  other  ia  probe-pointed.  {American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^ 
vol.  vi..  No.  1.) 

Treatment  of  Gastralgi'a.— Dr.  Joulin  suggests  a  novel 
plan  of  treatment  for  this  affection,  which  consists  in  the 
prudent  employment  of  ice  and  of  external  revulsives.  The 
general  plan  of  procedure  is — 1.  To  apply  an  ice-bag  or  iced 
cloths  for  ten  minutes,  morning  and  evening,  to  the  epigastric 
region.  2.  To  apply  a  mustard  poultice  immediately  after  the 
ice  over  the  whole  surface  cooled  by  the  ice.  This  is  to  be  kept 
on  as  long  as  possible.  3.  To  take  a  spoonful  of  ice  shredded 
into  the  form  of  snow,  and  mingled  with  a  little  sugar,  morning 
and  evening,  every  'five  minutes  for  an  hour.  4.  To  be  immersed 
three  or  four  times  a  week  in  a  warm  bath  containing  two 
pounds  of  mustard.  After  the  ice  has  been  applied  to  the 
epigastrium  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  the  useful  effect  is  pro- 
duced, the  skin  is  cold,  rendered  slightly  anaesthetic,  and  the 
pains,  when  they  are  present,  in  general  disappear  immediately. 
M.  Joulin  for  a  long  time  used  cold  compresses  renewed  every  two 
or  three  minutes,  but  their  effect  is  much  less  -energetic  than 
that  of  the  ice.     The  ice  that  is  given  internally  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  for  then  only  warm  water  is 
swallowed,  whereas  the  object  is  to  apply  the  cold  directly  to 
the  walls  of  the  stomach.  In  no  uncomplicated  case  can  harm 
accrue  from  this  proceeding,  but  it  should  not  be  employed 
when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  cough  or  any  chest  affection. 
{La  France  Midicale,  1873,  No.  45.) 

Poisoning  by  Local  Contact  of  Iodide  of  Mercury — 
Treatment  by  Strychnia  and  Electricity. — ^Dr.  A.  W.  Foot 
gives  an  interesting  case  in  his  "  Select  Clinical  Reports," 
showing  the  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  the  local  contact 
of  mercury  and  a  successful  means  of  treating  them.  A  herds- 
man, aged  23,  of  sound  constitution,  was  admitted  into  the  medical 
wards  on  the  10th  April,  1871,  with  loss  of  motion  and  sensation 
in  the  right  hand  and  fore-arm.  On  the  13th  March,  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks  before  admission,  lie  had  rubbed  a 
•quantity  of  red  mercurial  ointment,  as  cattle  blister,  into  three 
head  of  cattle  who  were  affected  with  pleuropneumonia.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  this  ointment  into  cattle  all 
through  the  winter,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  he  neglected 
the  precautions  adopted  on  former  occasions.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  cover  his  hand  with  a  bladder,  and  afterwards 
wash  the  hand  with  soap  and  warm  water ;  on  this  occasion  the 
bladder  became  frayed  away,  and  the  lather  of  sweat  and 
mercurial  ointment  came  in  direct  contact  with  his  hand ;  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  get  a  fresh  bladder ;  he  also 
on  this  occasion  only  rinsed  his  hand  in  cold  water.  Next 
morning,  on  waking,  he  found  his  right  hand  "  numb-like,  as  if 
it  was  asleep ;"  as  he  went  to  his  work  across  the  hills  he  dipped 
it  into  a  brook  "  to  waken  it  up,"  and  slapped  it  against  his  other 
hand,  but  it  remained  numb  and  powerless.  He  had  two  blisters 
applied,  one  above  and  another  below  the  elbow,  and  then  sought 
admission  into  hospital  three  weeks  after  the  occurrence.  The 
condition  of  the  right  hand  was  one  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
complete  paralysis,  for  although  he  could  not  "  grip "  with  it, 
the  dynamometer  showed  a  power  of  13  J  kilos,  in  the  right 
hand,  against  30  kilos,  in  the  left  hand.  He  could  not  flex, 
extend,  abduct,  or  adduct  the  hand,  he  had  a  stinging  sensation 
in  the  fingers,  but  the  deltoid  was  not  affected,  nor  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  arm ;  there  was  no  atrophy.  He  was  ordered  iodide 
of  potassium  in  five-gi'ain  doses  twice  a  day,  and  subcutaneous 
injections  of  the  liquor  strychnise,  B.P.,  to  be  made  in  the  right 
fore-arm ;  the  ^V  of  a  grain  was  the  amount  of  strychnia  at  first 
used,  subsequently  the  g\-  every  secbnd  day.  On  one  day  only 
was  any  tremor  observed  in  the  affected  parts.  15th  April: 
right  hand  =  14  kilos,  left  hand  =  34  kilos.  22nd  April :  as  he  felt 
XI  pain  in  the  right  fore-arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  along 
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the  course  of  the  median  nerve,  the  injections  of  strychnia  were 
discontinued,  and  the  primary  induction  current  of  Stohrer's 
battery  was  from  this  date  employed  daily.  He  quickly  im- 
proved under  the  use  of  this  battery,  and  before  long  had 
perfectly  recovered  the  full  power  and  use  of  his  hand  and  fore- 
arm.    {Dvblin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Sept.  1,  1873.) 

Physiological  Action  of  Caffein. — M.  Aubert  shows  that 
caffein,  when  injected  in  sufficient  doses  into  frogs,  rabbits,  cats, 
and  dogs,  always  produces  exaltation  of  the  reflex  excitability 
and  tetanus.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  tetanus 
orginates  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  nerve  trunks  remain 
intact.  It  also  produces  a  peculiar  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the 
extremities  (in  one  instance  M.  Aubert  observed  in  the  frog  that 
the  muscles  became  white  and  opaque),  which  he  thinks  is  due 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  caffein  upon  the  muscular  tissue.  Its 
poisonous  action  may  be  overcome  by  the  persistent  employ- 
ment of  artificial  respiration.  Thus  in  a  medium  sized  dog>  0*25 
of  a  gramme  of  caffein  may  prove  ^  fatal  dose,  but  as  much  as 
3  grammes  may  be  administered  to  an  animal  of  the  same  size 
and  kind  without  death  ensuing,  if  artificial  respiration  be 
steadily  maintained.  Caffein  has  not  much  action  on  the  heart 
in  frogs ;  the  pulsations  diminish  in  frequency,  but  they  con- 
tinue for  some  time  after  the  animal  is  apparently  dead.  In 
rabbits  it  causes  a  remarkable  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with 
periodical  intermission,  during  which  the  heart  appears  to  be 
not  tetanically  contracted,  but  rather  distended.  In  dogs  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  rises,  whilst  the  blood-pressure  diminishes 
considerably.  The  former  effect  M.  Aubert  attributes  to  the 
action  of  caffein  on  the  excitory  apparatus  of  the  heart,  since  the 
vagus  is  but  little  acted  on.  The  diminution  of  blood-^pressure 
is  due,  he  thinks,  to  a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the 
cardiac  nerves  arising  from  the  cardiac  ganglia.  The  action  of 
caffein  on  man  he  finds  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  others.  Confusion  in  the  head,  increased  rapidity  of 
pulse,  trembling  of  the  hands,  were  the  only  symptoms  he  could 
observe  after  the  administration  of  05  gramme  (7i  girai^s).  In 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  action  of  coffee  infusion  is 
exclusively  referable  to  the  caffein  contained  in  it^  M.  Aubert 
states  that  both  in  the  frog  and  in  man  the  action  of  coffee 
infusion  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  corresponding  doses  of 
caffein,  and  that  the  extractive  free  from  caffein  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  action.  The  enlivening  and  cheering  action  of 
coffee  is  decidedly  not  possessed  by  caffein.  {Pfiager'$  Archiv, 
1872,  p.  589 ;  and  Centralblatt,  1873,  p.  124.) 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. — In  a  paper  on 
the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  children,  by  Dr. 
KO.  LXVI.  G  a 
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C.  R  Jordan,  of  Birmingham,  in  which  he  treats  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  acute  tubercular  meningitis,  coarse  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  brain,  and  abscess,  the  following  observations  are 
made  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  If 
in  chronic  hydrocephalus  an  artificial  cure  is  attempted,  three 
rational  modes  of  treatment  recommend  themselves  to  our 
notice :  these  are,  first,  the  inunction  of  mercury  or  iodine,  or 
both  combined,  into  the  scalp,  so  as  to  try  and  produce  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  by  their  means ;  never  in 
any  of  these  chronic  cases  have  good  results  been  seen  from  this, 
plan.  Should  anyone,  however,  wish  to  make  the  experiment, 
it  is  best  to  keep  up  the  child's  strength  by  the  free  use  of  cod- 
liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  phosphate  or  iodide  of  iron  at  the 
same  time,  and  also  to  add  pressure  as  an  adjunct ;  this  pressure 
is  the  second  plan  attended  to.  It  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature's  method  of  checking  these  cases.  This  is,  however, 
scarcely  true,  since  the  eflFusion  does  not  stop  because  the  skull 
consolidates,  but  the  skull  becomes  welded  together  when  the 
effusion  stops,  and  death,  if  it  spring  from  the  hydrocephalus 
itself,  arises  from  the  effusion  taking  place  more  rapidly  than 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  skull  permits,  the  brain 
becomes  compressed,  irritated,  and  to  a  certain  degree  inflamed 
in  consequence,  and  death  results.  The  treatment  seems,  there- 
fore, rather  to  imitate  the  process  of  death  than  the  process  of 
cure.  Tet,  as  it  has  seemed  successful  in  some  hands,  it  deserves 
notice ;  it  was  first  advocated  by  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Bath.  The 
plan  adopted  by  Trousseau  is  the  best — to  compress  the  skull 
by  firm  plasters,  one  from  each  mastoid  process  to  the  orbit  of 
the  opposite  side,  another  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  root 
of  the  nose,  a  fourth  crosses  the  head,  and  a  fifth  is  wound 
firmly  round  it.  Of  course,  such  firm  pressure  requires  careful 
watching,  especially  if  the  effusion  is  decidedly  on  the  increase 
at  the  time  of  trial.  This  plan  is  also  sometimes  combined 
with  the  third  mode  of  treatment,  namely,  that  of  evacuating 
the  fluid  by  puncture;  this  is  generally  done  gradually,  in  order 
to  avoid  taking  the  pressure  from  the  brain  too  quickly;  a 
small  portion  of  the  fluid  is,  therefore,  drawn  off  at  one  time ; 
the  place  for  puncture  generally  chosen  is  the  coronal  suture,* 
about  an  inch  from  the  median  line.  This  plan  of  treatment 
has  three  times  fallen  under  Dr.  Jordan's  notice,  but  all  three 
cases  ended 'fatally.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  successful.  The  theory  obviously  is  that  the  capillaries  of 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles  and  of  the  choroid  plexus  are 
more  likely  to  recover  their  tone  when  the  pressure  from  the 
fluid  is  somewhat  abated,  and  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ; 
but  the  analogy  to  pleurisy,  where  we  have  an  elastic  resilient 
lung  and  an  elastic  chest  wall,  is  veiy  imperfect ;  yet  it  must  be 
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confessed  that  there  is  nothing  to  offer  as  a  curative  agent 
except  one  of  these  three  modes.  Dr.  Jordan's  own  treatment 
is  not  to  attempt  a  cure  at  all,  but  to  give  cod-liver  oil,  phos- 
phate of  iron,  and  other  tonic  remedies,  leaving  the  recovery  to 
nature ;  and  this,  perhaps,  succeeds  in  quite  as  large  a  percentage 
of  cases  as  any  other  plan.  (Birmingham  Medical  Review^  July 
1873.) 

Treatment  of  Erysipelas. — Dr.  V.  Kaczorowski  reports 
upon  a  new  mode  of  treating  erysipelas,  since  the  introduction 
of  which  into  several  of  the  hospitals  at  Posen  no  fatal  case  has 
occurred.  The  affected  parts  of  the  skin  are  gently  painted 
over  every  three  hours  with  a  mixture  containing  one  part  of 
carbolic  acid  and  three  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  the  same 
is  rubbed  rather  more  energetically  into  the  adjoining  parts. 
Compresses  dipped  in  lead  lotion  are  then  applied,  and,  lastly, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  either  an  ice-bag  is  laid 
upon  the  part  or  the  whole  limb  is  wrapped  round  with  cloths 
dipped  in  ice-cold  water ;  and  these  must  be  industriously  ex- 
changed for  fresh  ones  as  soon  as  they  become  at  all  warm.  When 
adynamic  symptoms  are  present,  Hungarian  wine  is  given,  and 
camphor  mixture.  Injections  of  morphia  may  be  given,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  kept  open.  The  parts  where 
the  acid  and  turpentine  have  been  rubbed  in  become  intensely 
red  and  even  blistered  ;  the  epidermis,  however,  soon  dries,  and 
the  skin  appears  as  if  tanned.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four 
or  at  most  of  thirty-six  hours,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  cut 
short,  and  the  pulse  falls.  Eelapses  are  not  observed  to  occur 
when  this  treatment  has  been  applied.  {Berliner  Klin,  Wochen- 
schri/t,  No.  53  ;  and  Cmtralblatt,  1873,  p.  238.) 

Treatment  of  Herpes  Circinatus  and  Tonsurans. — In 
his  article  on  herpes  in  the  Nmiveau  DxcHonnaire  de  Medecine  et 
de  Chirurgie,  M.  Hardy  makes  the  following  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  these  affections.  The  parasitical  nature  of  herpes 
circinatus  and  tonsurans  indicates  the  line  of  treatment  that 
must  be  adopted  for  their  cure;  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  hair,  and  its  falling  off,  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  fungus  which  must  be  destroyed.  Sometimes 
before  adopting  this  radical  treatment,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  which  might  be  aggravated  by  the  ordinary  para- 
siticides, must  be  subdued  by  meal  poultices  and  lotions  of  lin- 
seed tea  or  mallow  infusion,  by  baths,  and  by  some  emollient 
and  acidulated  drinks.  Local  means  for  the  destruction  of  the 
parasite  may  then  be  resorted  to.  In  the  case  of  herpes  cir- 
.cinatus  the  best  ointments  are  those  containing  sulphur  or 
mercury ;  to  an  ointment  containing  from  two  to  four  parts  of 
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sulphur  in  thirty  parts  of  lard,  M.  Hardy  adds  one  part  of 
camphor.  He  finds  still  more  useful  the  infrication  of  an  oint- 
ment containing  turpeth  mineral,  containing  from  one  to  two 
parts  of  sulphide  of  mercury  in  thirty  parts  of  lard.  Equally 
useful  are  the  mercurial  and  citrine  ointments,  mingled  Avith 
three  or  four  parts  of  lard.  M.  Hardy  has  also  employed  oint- 
ments containing  oil  of  cade,  with  tincture  of  iodine,  with 
success.  He  has  found  lotions  containing  corrosive  sublimate 
less  serviceable.  All  these  agents  act  by  destroying  the  parasite, 
but  to  ensure  success  their  use  must  be  continued  beyond  the 
time  when  all  traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared ;  if  they  be 
given  up  too  soon  relapses  are  very  likely  to  occur.  Sulphuretted 
and  alkaline  baths  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  treatment;  the 
last  should  in  particular  be  taken  when  the  mercurials  have 
been  employed,  in  order  to  avoid  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which 
is  apt  to  occur  if  sulphuretted  baths  are  taken.  (Nouveau 
Dictiannaire  de  MMecine  et  de  Chirurgie,  tome  xvii.  1873.) 

Treatment  of  Cholera  by  Ferruginous  Preparations. — 

"  Cholera  had  scarcely  shown  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
when  the  Acadeniy  was  overwhelmed  with  receipts  for  its  cure. 
M.  Burg  hos  strongly  advocated  the  value  of  copper  and  its  salts; 
but  iron  has  not  been  proposed  till  the  following  note  was  pub- 
lished by  M.  Robiquet.  His  theory  of  its  value  is  based  on 
analyses  of  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  cholera,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  the  clinical  facts  with  which  he  supports 
his  views : — Called,  he  says,  to  attend  a  family,  he  found  an 
unfortunate  woman  in  the  last  stage,  and  dying.  By  her  side 
was  a  little  girl,  aged  8,  who  had  been  seized  six  hours  pre- 
viously, and  in  whom  the  usual  symptoms  were  well  marked. 
M.  Eobiquet  recommended — 1.  Alcoholic  frictions  over  the 
whole  body.  2.  That  the  child  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  thick 
layer  of  warm  wool  3.  That  she  should  have  a  spoonful  of  hot 
soup  every  half-hour.  4.  That  at  every  alternate  half-hour  a 
spoonful  of  the  following  mixture  should  be  administered : — 
Quinine  wine,  §iv. ;  citi*ate  of  iron,  30  grains.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  after  this  treatment  had  been  commenced,  the  vomiting 
ceased  and  the  pulse  rose,  and  after  three  hours  there  was  a 
good  reaction  established,  and  the  little  patient  recovered 
speedily  and  completely.  Five  days  subsequently  the  brother 
of  the  abovQ  child,  aged  12  years,  was  attacked  The  same 
treatment  was  adopted,  but  this  time  with  less  success ;  and 
M.  Eobiquet  therefore  substituted  for  the  citrate  of  iron,  iron 
reduced  by  hydrogen,  suspended  in  syrup  of  quinine,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  200  of  the  latter. 
In  two  hours  reaction  commenced,  and  recovery  followed.  In 
another  case,  of  a  woman,   aged  46,  who  suffered  from  the 
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So-called  cholera  sec  or  dry  cholera,  in  which  vomiting  and  pur- 
gation were  absent,  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  citrate  of  iron, 
and  again  found  that  it  acted  well,  recovery  following.  M. 
Kobiquet  states  that  his  experiences  in  1849  with  the  ferru- 
ginous "salts  were  very  satisfactory,  and  that  his  results  were 
fully  borne  out  by  his  observations  in  1866.  {Journal  de 
M^decine,  tome  xliv.  Oct.  1873.) 

Cerebro-spinal  Fever, — Dr.  I. Lewis  Smith,  in  an  instructive 
essay  on  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  that  has  lately  visited  New 
York,  remarks  that  there  were  an  unusually  large  number  of 
cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  pharyngitis  of  an  asthenic  type, 
whilst  many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic  presented  symptoms  of  greater  gravity  than 
usually  accompany  this  form  of  inflammation.  He  does  not 
think  the  disease  emanates  from  the  soil,  nor  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  diet,  being  spread  over  too  wide  an  area  and  embracing 
all  ages.  It  is  not  propagated  by  contagion.  The  attack 
usually  commences  in  the  early  morning,  and  there  is  no  pre- 
monitory stage.  The  patient  experiences  a  chill  or  rigor,  and 
this  is  followed  by  apathy  and  more  or  less  profound  stupor  or 
delirium.  Vomiting,  with  little  apparent  nausea,  is  an  early 
sign.  The  temperature  is  usually  elevated.  Sharp  pain  in  the 
head  continues  during  the  acute  period  of  the  malady.  There 
is  general  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin.  Some  contraction  of* 
certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  is  present  in  all  typical 
cases.  Paralysis  occasionally  occurs,  and  is  usually  a  late 
symptom.  The  pulse  is  always  frequent.  The  prognosis  should 
always  be  doubtful,  the  mortality  being  very  great.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  divided  inte  the  preventive  and  the  curative. 
The  preventive  treatment  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the 
general  hygienic  conditions  in  which  the  patient  lives.  The 
curative  in  the  application  of  bladders  of  ice  to  the  head  and 
nucha  to  relieve  the  intense  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis.  A  hot  mustard  foot-bath  or  general  warm  bath  with 
mustard  should  also  be  employed  as  early  as  possible.  An 
enema  to  open  the  bowels  is  also  proper.  Bleeding  in  the 
form  of  leeches  may  be  requisite  in  some  cases.  Some  remedy 
is  required  which  will  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  arterioles ; 
and  bromide  of  potassium  is  most  in  favour  with  the  American 
physicians,  a  child  of  five  years  being  ordered  five  grains 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  The  pain  and  excessive  agi- 
tation sometimes  present  may  be  alleviated  by  opium  or 
morphia.  Quinine  appears  to  be  of  little  service.  For  the 
nausea  there  appears  to  be  no  better  remedy  than  bismuth 
in  large  doses.  Sustaining  remedies  should  be  commenced 
early,  and  good  food  and  alcoholic   stimulants  given  almost 
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throughout  the  application.  {American  Journal  of  Medical  Sdmct^ 
Oct.  1873.) 

Excessive   Vomiting   during    Pregnancy. — Dr.   Pallen 

suggests  the  advisability  of,  and  has  carried  into  practice,  the 
induction  of  abortion  in  certain  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  in 
pregnancy.  The  rules  which  guide  him  are  that  the  patient 
shall  be  unable  to  retain  anything  on  her  stomach  whatever, 
vomiting  up  even  cold  water;  that  she  is  daily  losing  flesh, 
showing  that  she  really  does  not  retain  any  portion  of  the  food 
taken;  that  all  the  approved  remedies  shall  have  been  tried 
and  found  inefficient ;  that  there  is  insomnia  and  restlessness, 
with  a  pulse  under  100.  But  if  the  pulse  be  120  or  more,  and 
the  patient  suffer  from  tinnitus  aurium,  delirium,  and  dimness 
of  vision,  it  is  too  late  to  perform  the  operation — she  will  die. 
He  has  performed  it  five  times  under  these  last-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances at  the  earnest  request  of  friends,  and  the  patients  have 
all  died.  The  cause  of  excessive  vomiting,  he  thinks,  is  not,  as 
Graily  Hewitt  supposes,  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  but  some 
disease  of  the  womb,  as  granular  erosion  of  the  cervix,  simple 
congestion  of  the  neck,  with  enlargement  or  endocervicitis.  If 
the  excessive  vomiting  occur  within  sixteen  weeks  after  impreg- 
nation, the  entire  ovum  should  be  removed,  without  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  by  sweeping  a  uterine  sound  around  it,  so  as  to 
detach  it  from  the  decidua,  carefully  avoiding  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes.  Afterwards  the  tincture  of  ergot  may  be  given 
in  such  doses  as  can  be  retained.  If  the  sixteenth  week  is 
passed,  it  is  better  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and  trust  to  the 
action  of  the  uterus  afterwards.  Excessive  vomiting  does  not 
occur  after  the  seventh  month.  {St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
Oct.  1873.) 

02one  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease. — Dr.  Lender,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Heilkunde  in  Berlin, 
brought  several  cases  before  the  Society  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  ozone  had  proved  exceedingly  serviceable.  Amongst 
these  were — 1.  A  case  of  rheumatic  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerves,  in  which  the  local  application  of  constant  and  of  the 
induced  currents  of  electricity  liad  proved  useless.  2.  A  case 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  occurring 
after  diphtheria,  with  inability  to  see  near  objects  distinctly, 
3.  A  case  of  effusion  into  the  tlionicic  cavity  after  inflainin  ition. 
At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Lender  exhibited  some  pernxide  of 
hydrogen;  and  an  excellent  means  of  producing  ozone  mi  the 
sick-room,  the  compound  con.^isiing  of  potash,  pertiAide  of 
manganese,  and  oxalic  acid.  {AUyemeine  Wien.  Med.  Zrliung, 
No.  23,  1873.) 
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Treatment  of  Dysmenorrhoea. — In  an  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  obstetric  section  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  Dr.  George  Kidd,  of  Dublin,  after  referring  to  the 
frequency  of  dysmenorrhoea,  observes  that  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  great  tendency  to  refer  all  the  symptoms  to  the 
condition  of  the  uterus,  and  to  neglect  or  ignore  the  influence 
of  tlie  ovaries.  No  doubt  it  is  often  due  to  some  cause  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  the  menstrual  fluid  from  the  uterus ;  the 
typical  and  most  simple  form  of  this  cIeiss  of  cases  is  when  the 
obstruction  is  pix)duced  by  a  small  os  uteri,  and  a  narrow  cervix. 
The  condition  of  the  os  is  here  a  congenital  malformation ;  but 
it  may  also  be  an  acquired  condition,  and  is  then  the  result  of 
the  contraction  .either  of  a  cicatrix  or  of  effused  lymph.  The 
impediment  may,  however,  and  often  does,  depend  on  other 
causes,  such  as  a  flexion,  and  then  the  symptoms  may  manifest 
themselves  from  the  beginning  of  the  menstrual  life,  or  not  till 
a  later  period.  A  polypus,  especially  if  so  situated  as  to  cause 
a  valve-like  obstruction,  or  the  growth  of  a  fibrous  tumour,  or 
some  form  of  inflammation,  may  also  give  rise  to  obstruction 
and  dysmenorrhoea  as  an  acquired  disease.  The  pain  in  this 
form  of  dysmenorrhoea  commences  either  when  the  discharge  is 
beginning  to  flow  or  some  time  afterwards,  and  is  paroxysmal  in 
character,  seeming  to  depend  on  the  Effort  of  the  uterus  to  expel 
its  contents.  As  soon  as  these  efforts  have  so  far  overcome  the 
obstruction  as  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  the  discharge  the  pain 
ceases.  Sterility  is  usually  present.  On  examination,  the  impe- 
diment, its  position  and  true  nature,  can  be  ascertained,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  can  be  removed.  Another  form  of  the 
disease  is  always  acquired.  In  it  the  pain  begins  a  week  or  ten 
days,  or  more,  before  menstruation,  and  the  breasts  become 
painful  and  tender.  The  pains  are  aggravated  when  menstrua- 
tion begins,  and  often  continue  throughout  the  whole  period, 
but  more  frequently  are  relieved  as  soon  as  the  discharge  is 
•established.  Menstruation,  in  these  cases,  is  often  irregular  and 
usually  retarded,  the  discharge  being  scanty.  This  form  is 
caused  by  subacute  ovaritis.  The  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Kidd  consists  of  leeching,  especially  at  the  anus,  hot  baths, 
hot  syringing,  sedatives  to  the  rectum,  counter-irritation  over 
the  ovaries,  the  internal  use  of  the  bromides,  and  above  all  rest, 
and  especially  physiological  rest.  (Obstetrical  Journal,  No.  7, 
Oct.  1873.) 

Injections    of    Morphia    in    Hernia  Incarcerata. — Dr. 

Alois  V.  Szatyory,  of  Lak,  records  three  consecutive  cases  of  in- 
carcerated inguinal  hernia,  which  all  rapidly  and  perfectly  reco- 
vered after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  The  first  of 
these  cases  was  one  of  old  standing.     The  patient,  when  M. 
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Szatyory  was  called  to  him,  was  lying  down,  with  cold  extremities 
and  small  pulse;  there  was  disposition  to  vomit,  hiccup,  and 
violent  pain  extending  from  the  naval  to  the  inguinal  canaL 
He  was  at  once  placed  in.  a  hot  bath,  and  Mw  Szatyory  made 
ineffectual  attempts  to  replace  the  intestine  at  intervals  for  three 
hours.  At  length  finding  his  efforts  useless,  he  determined  to 
perform  herniotomy.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  thought  it 
would  be  expedient  to  relax  the  muscular  walls  of  the  canal  by 
an  injection  of  morphia  solution  of  the  strength  of  two  grains  to 
one  drachm.  Five  drops  of  this  were  injected  subcutaneously, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  taxis  was  again  attempted, 
when  the  intestine  quickly  and  easily  returned.  Rapid  recovery 
followed.  The  two  other  cases  reported  were  equedly  successful. 
{Allgemeine  Med.  Zeitung,  No.  17,  1873.) 

Feeding  with  Peptones  in  Disease  of  the  Stomach. — A 

recent  number  of  the  Gazette  AKdicale  hjw  an  articlie  on  this 
subject.  About  two  pounds  of  lean  meat,  chopped  into  pieces, 
are  put  into  a  china  pan,  with  one  litre  of  water  containing  y^j^ 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pan  is  then  put  into  a  Papins  kettle, 
perfectly  sealed,  and  subjected  to  maceration  for  about  fifteen 
hours.  The  contents  are  then  crushed  in  a  mortar  until  they 
constitute  an  emulsion,  and  then  put  back  into  the  kettle  again 
for  about  fifteen  hours.  The  substance  thus  obtained  must  be 
then  completely  neutralised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
evaporated  afterwards  to  the  consistence  of  pap.  When  thus 
prepared,  this  soluble  meat  is  generally  well  accepted  by  patients. 
Milk  and  pounded  biscuit  may,  however,  be  added  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  and  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  uniformity  of  food. 
{Gazette  Midicale,  and  Lancet,  Sept.  6,  1873.) 

Conium  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity. — Dr.  Kitchen,  of 
the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  states  that  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  he  has  been  pursuing  special  investigations 
with  conium  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  aided  by  the  ther- 
mometer and  sphygmograph.  The  preparations  used  were  the 
succus  conii,  an  imported  article,  prepared  by  Eansom,  Hitchen, 
and  Co.,  and  the  fluid  extract  made  by  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  The  dose  of  the  succus  which  will  produce  the  physio- 
logical action  is  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  according  to  the 
motor  activity  of  the  patient,  men  requiring  larger  doses  than 
women.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  is  from  twenty  minims 
to  a  drachm.  The  succus  is  more  palatable  than  the  extract. 
From  experiments  on  a  healthy  person  it  appeal's  that  moderate 
doses  lower  the  temperature  and  pulse,  without  having  any  ap- 
parent effect  on  the  respiration.  The  following  physiological 
effects  are  observed  in  from  ten  to  twenty-five  minutes  after  a 
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full  dose  is  taken.     1 .  Suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  injection  of  the 
conjunctiva.     2.  Giddiness,  and  sensation  of  weight  along  the 
orbit.     3.  Dimness  of  vision  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.     4. 
Inability  to  mental  effort.     5.  Languor,  muscular  weakness,  with 
a  strong  desire  to  assume  a  recumbent  position.     6.  A  dragging 
sensation  in  the  limbs.     7.  Pulse  and  temperature  lowered.     8. 
Grentle  glow  of  perspiration  over  whole  body.     9.  Usually  in 
half  an  hour  the  ordinary  patient  is  asleep.     Dr.  Kitchen  then 
proceeds  to  give  a  series  of  cases  of  different  forms  of  insanity, 
in  which  conium  acted  extremely  well.    The  following  is  one  of 
them.    A  man,  aged  21,  single,  farmer,  uses  tobacco,  native  of 
New  York ;  no  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity ;  admitted  to  the 
asylum  in  January  1872.     The  patient  was  a  large  muscular 
man,  and  had  enjoyed  unusually  good  health  till  June  1871  ; 
whilst  working  in  the  harvest-field  had  partial  sunstroke,  from 
which  he  rallied  and  seemed  to  recover  in  about  four  weeks.     In 
August  following,  symptoms  of  insanity  were  developed ;  com- 
plained of  intense  pain  in  his  head,  was  unable  to  do  any  work  ; 
following  this  he  beceune  gloomy  and  despondent,  was  seclusive, 
refused  to  go  to  the  table  with  the  family,  would  not  see  his 
friends ;  was  wakeful  and  restless  ;  frequently  sitting  up  almost 
all  night.     On  admission,  was  thin  in  flesh,  complexion  sallow  ; 
pupils  dilated ;  tongue  coated ;  bowels  constipated.     Was  put 
on  bromide  of  potassium,  at  night,  in  doses  of  20  grains.     This 
was  continued  for  two  weeks,  patient  sleeping  only  a  part  of 
each  night,  and  looking  more  haggard  than  when  admitted.     The 
bromide  wau3  then  stopped,  and  fluid  extract  of  conium  was  given 
in  XX.  doses  at  night,  sleep  followed,  and  he  began  to  improve, 
became  more  cheerful,  talked  freely  of  his  condition,  and  of  the 
effect  the  medicine  was  having  on  him.      Conium  was  con- 
tinued till  his  discharge  in  April  1872.     Patient  gained  twenty 
pounds  in  weight     Discharged  recovered.     (American  Journal 
of  Insanity,  No.  4,  1873.) 

Facial  Paralysis. — ^Dr.  C.  Tryde  observes  that  in  facial 
paralysis  sensory  disturbances  are  often  present,  such  for  example 
as  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste,  numbnesi  of  the  skin  of 
the  face.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  the  feeling  of  pain 
on  the  application  of  electricity  is  usually  diminished^  seldom 
augmented.  In  rheumatic  faciei  paralysis  hyperesthesia  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  common,  whilst  in  other  cases  there  is  impair- 
ment of  hearing,  which  he  thinks  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
stapedius  muscle.  In  one  such  case  he  soon  obtained  a  cure 
by  electrical  treatment  (the  anode  being  placed  on  the  ear  and 
cathode  peripherically).  M.  Tryde  has  observed  on  three  occa- 
sions the  coincidence  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  herpes  zoster, 
the  lesion  being  probably  propagated  by  anastomosis  between 
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the  cervical  nerves  and  the  facial.  Cases  of  facial  paralysis 
shoidd  be  investigated  with  the  aid  of  both  induction  and  con- 
stant currents ;  the  current  in  the  latter  case  being  alternately 
reversed.  Partial  recovery  usually  takes  place,  especially  in 
the  peripheric  form,  lacrymation  and  increased  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  skin  to  sweat  being  common.  Contractions 
indicate  imperfect  recovery,  and,  he  thinks,  do  not  occur  in 
paralysis  of  peripheric  origin;  though  this  is  not  quite  accurate, 
as  Bettelheim  has  noticed  at  least  one  such  case.  Tryde  has 
seen  clonic  spasms  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  con- 
vulsive tic  in  three  cases.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  such 
spasms  is  that  in  consequence  of  partial  paralysis  a  stronger 
effort  of  the  will  than  natural  has  to  be  sent  to  the  muscles. 
This  impulse  often  does  not  reach  the  muscle  or  muscles  for  which 
it  is  intended,  but  is  distributed  to  other  muscles  not  required 
for  the  movements  wanted.  The  prognosis  is  more  favourable 
in  paralysis  of  peripheric  than  of  central  origin.  Of  the 
former,  those  that  have  their  seat  in  the  Canalis  Fallopii  have  a 
disposition  to  incomplete  recovery.  Suppuration  in  the  ear  is 
unfavourable.  The  more  feebly  the  muscles  respond  to  electri- 
city the  longer  will  the  paralysis  last.  If  tlie  reaction  to 
Faradaic  electricity  be  only  diminished,  the  paralysis  will  last 
from  one  to  ten  months;  but  if  no  contraction  occur  on  the 
application  of  Faradaic  electricity,  only  an  incomplete  cure  will 
be  obtained,  and  that  scarcely  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Where 
the  reaction  to  electricity  is  natural,  or  but  little  impaired, 
recovery  is  rapid.  When  the  case  is  of  three  months'  duration 
no  complete  recovery  can  be  expected.  In  his  experience  the 
recovery  was  later  and  slower  in  progress  in  proportion  as  the 
galvanic  treatment  was  commenced  late.  In  cases  of  moderate 
long  standing  Tryde  applied  galvanisation;  in  more  recent  ones, 
galvanisation  and  faradisation  alternately ;  the  change  to  fara- 
disation is  also  indicated  when  improvement  under  the  con- 
tinuous current  ceases.  Pei*sistent  contractions  are  best  treated 
with  strong  constant  currents.  (Medicinisch  Chir.  Bundschaih 
Band  xiv.  Heft  iL) 

Therapeutic  Value  of  Veratrine. — ^At  the  Congress  of 
Bordeaux  held  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  M.  Bitot  read  a  paper 
on  the  employment  of  veratria  in  cardio-vascular  affections 
which  have  not  yet  reached  the  period  of  cachexia,  and  gave  the 
following  as  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived:— !• 
Veratria  is  an  important  remedial  agent  in  vascular  disorders. 
2.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  the  disorders  which  are  associated 
with  functional  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  3,  As  reganis  its 
action  on  the  heart,  contrary  to  that  of  digitalis,  it  is  atonic  and 
depressing.  4.  In  physiological  doses  it  does  not  act  injuriously 
like  digitalis.    When  used  for  a  long  period  consecutively,  i^ 
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does  not  produce  the  same  dangerous  symptoms  (it  has  no 
cumulative  effect).  5.  It  appears  to  act  as  an  indirect  com- 
pensator. In  augmenting  the  sensibility  and  mobility  of  animal 
life,  it  diminishes  the  morbid  acting  of  the  nervous  system  and 
of  the  contractile  fibres  of  vegetative  life.  6.  Its  action  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  digitalis.  When  the  last  appears  in 
operation  the  other  should  be  used.  7.  Like  digitalis,  its  use  is 
contra-indicated  in  the  final  stage  of  cardio-vascular  disorders  in 
asystolia.  8.  It  may  be  employed  tentatively  in  all  the  diseases 
which  affect  the  nervous  system  of  vegetative  life.  {Rapport  du 
Congris  de  Bordeaux,  1872.) 

Treatment  of  Acute  Rheumatism  by  means  of  Firm 
Dressing. — This  mode  of  treatment,  recommended  by  Scutin 
and  applied  in  three  cases  by  Gottschalk  in  1845,  was  forgotten, 
until  again  brought  forward  by  Concato,  and  more  recently  by 
Heubner.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  Oehme  in  the 
Archiv  der  ffeilkunde,  whose  observations  have  been  made  in 
WunderlicKs  Clinic.  The  results  of  the  applications  of  light 
bandages  are — 1.  That  the  pains  cease  very  soon  after  their 
application;  the  application  consisting  of  pasteboard,  occa- 
sionally, in  children  and  patients  in  delirium,  with  a  plaster  of 
Paris  bandage  superimposed.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  pains 
cease  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  or-  at  latest  after 
seventy-two  hours.  2.  The  febrile  symptoms  are  materially 
diminished  in  violence  and  shortened  in  duration.  In  a  series 
of  ninety  cases,  whilst  the  average  duration  of  the  febrile 
symptoms  in  the  cases  treated  without  the  firm  dressing,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  digitalis,  was  9*3  days  in  hospital  (-|- 
46  days  before  admission),  those  treated  with  firm  dressing  had  a 
duration  of  61  days.  A  fall  of  the  temperature  usually  occurs 
after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  application  of 
the  dressing.  3.  The  combination  of  the  reduction  of  the  pain 
and  of  the  duration  of  the  fever  caused  a  shortening  of  the 
total  duration  of  the  disease,  and  hence  acted  prophylactically  in 
preventing  fixation  of  the  joints.  Lastly,  the  profuse  sweats 
characteristic  of  the  disease  seem  to  be  diminished.  {Archiv 
der  ffeilkunde,  1873,  xiv.  p.  385.) 

On  Limiting  the  Motion  of  the  Chest  in  certain  Lung 
Affections. — Dr.  M'Crea,  of  Belfast,  remarks  that  considering 
how  much  value  is  attached  to  rest  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  many  other  organs,  it  seems  strange  that  no  attempt  is  usually 
made  to  follow  out  this  line  of  management  in  diseases  of  the 
lung.  On  the  contrary,  in  certain  affections  of  this  organ,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  advise  an  increase  of  exercise,  and  persons  who 
are  considered  to  have  a  tendency  to  phthisis  are  not  unfrequently 
put  through  a  course  of  athletics  intended  to  develop  the  chest. 
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This  .has  been  sufficiently  condemned  by  high  professional 
authority,  but  the  application  of  the  principle  of  rest  has 
stopped  now.  The  attempt  has  not  been  made  to  moderate  the 
ordinary  and  apparently  necessafry  movements  of  respiration. 
And  yet  Dr.  M'Crea  thinks  the  injurious  effects  of  constant 
motion  rendered  even  more  frequent  than  natural  by  the  disease 
must  be  admitted.  From  this  point  of  view  he  advocates  the 
use  of  anodyne  cough  medicines,  which  in  promoting  rest  of  the 
organ  have  a  utility  beyond  the  mere  allaying  of  the  patient's 
discomfort,  important  though  that  object  be.  Dr.  M'Crea  has 
thought  it  most  feasible  to  attempt  the  moderation  of  move- 
ment in  limited  local  affections  of  small  portions  of  the  lung, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  phthisis.  It  would  appear,  he  thinks, 
from  all  we  know,  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  healthy  masses 
of  lung  would  be  able,  without  inconvenience  and  by  a  slight 
increase  of  activity,  to  compensate  for  any  diminution  or  cessa- 
tion of  function  that  might  be  induced  in  the  diseased  portion. 
For  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  lung  motion,  hernia  trusses, 
bandages,  weights  and  special  apparatus  of  various  kinds 
suggested  themselves,  and  were  found,  for  various  reasons,  un- 
suitable. The  greater  number  of  his  cases  were  obser^''ed  in 
the  Belfast  Dispensary,  and  he  had  therefore  no  control  over 
the  patients,  except  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  him- 
self. Popularity  and  the  absence  of  irksomeness  were,  imder 
these  circumstances,  most  important  desiderata  in  whatever 
mechanism  might  be  adopted.  Dr.  M'Crea  finally  settled 
down  to  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  and  popular  emplastrum 
roborans,  which  was  applied  to  the  chest  in  various  ways 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  affections  of  the  apex 
he  applies  it  in  the  following  manner.  Two  strips  of  plaster, 
two  to  three  inches  broad,  are  required ;  one  may  be  called  the 
vertical,  the  other  the  horizontal  strip.  The  former  is  applied 
up  the  front  of  the  chest,  over  the  clavicle,  and  down  the  back, 
and  is  applied  first ;  the  horizontal  one  passes  under  the  axilla, 
going  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  sternum  in  front  and  the 
spine  behind.  Before  the  application  of  the  strips,  the  patient 
is  told  to  make  a  forced  expiration,  and  the  warmed  plaster  is 
immediately  applied.  The  breathing  must  be  limited,  and  no 
motion  of  the  arm  made  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  application, 
in  order  that  the  plasters  may  have  time  to  harden.  Usually, 
great  feeling  of  comfort  is  immediately  experienced,  and  the 
cough  is  relieved.  Dr.  M'Crea  gives  the  outlines  of  many  cases 
successfully  treated  in  this  way.  {Dublin  Medical  Journal, 
Nov.  1, 1873.) 

The  Treatment  of  Carcinoma  Uteri. — E.  Schroder  gives 
the  foUowiug    details  of  the  treatment  he  has  adopted  with 
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success  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus.  After  removing  all 
the  disease  that  was  recognisable  as  a  distinct  tumour,  a  deep 
hollow  was  burnt  with  the  actual  cautery  into  the  part  cor- 
responding with  the  cicatrix.  The  cautery  was  pressed  with 
firmness  into  all  those  parts  where  new  growth  could  be  per- 
ceived by  the  finger.  After  detachment  of  the  eschar,  the 
sound  parts  being  guarded  by  the  application  of  wool  dipped  in 
carbonate  of  soda,  plugs  of  wool  moistened  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  bromine  (one  part  of  the  latter  to  five  of  the  former) 
were  pressed  against  the  diseased  parts  for  five  to  ten  minutes. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  solution  of  bromine  attacks  the  new 
growth  more  energetically  than  the  normal  tissue,  and  in  two 
cases  of  which  he  records  the  details  there  was  every  reason  for 
believing  that  a  permanent  cure  had  been  eflfectedi  (Sitz.'Ber. 
der  physic-med.  Soc.  zu  JErlangen,  1873.) 

The  Treatment  of  Salivation  by  means  of  Atropine. — 
Dr.  Ebstein  remarks  that  the  inhibitory  action  that  atropine 
exercises  in  experimental  investigations  upon  the  secretory 
activity  of  the  salivary  glands  was  very  successfully  applied  to 
arrest  salivation  occurring  in  a  man  aged  68,  who  had  an  attack 
of  hemiplegia  on  the  left  side.  As  one  of  the*results  abundant 
salivation  took  place  from  the  left  corner  of  the  mouth.  Dr. 
Ebstein  ordered  the  daily  administration  of  a  pill,  containing 
about  1^  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  and  in  the  course 
of  eight  days  augmented  the  quantity  to  three  pills.  The 
quantity  of  saliva,  which  had  previously  been  from  five  to  six 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  in  twenty-four  hours,  fell  steadily  to 
300,  then  to  275,  100,  and  ultimately  to  90  cc. ;  complete  arrest 
was  not  produced  by  four  piUs.  Ebstein  now  tried  the  effect  of 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  minute  doses  of  the  sulphate  of 
atropine  over  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  was  gratified  to  find 
that  he  could  produce  complete  arrest  extending  from  4  p.m.  to 
6  A.M.  on  the  following  morning.  The  salivation  then  returned. 
Injection  of  the  atropine  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  into 
the  fore-arm,  produced  a  similar  effect,  but  more  slowly.  No 
inconvenience  was  felt  except  what  arose  from  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupils.  The  salivation  here  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
irritation  of  the  chorda  tympani,  and  as  Heidenheim  has  shown, 
atropine  inhibits,  prevents,  or  abolishes  the  action  of  the  chorda 
on  the  gland,  the  circulation  throughout  remaining  unchanged. 
{Berliner  Wochenschrift,  1873,  No.  25.) 
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QUIXOTIC   ETIOLOGY:    DR.   CUNNINGHAM   ON 
CHOLEEA  IN  NOETHEEN  INDIA,  1872.^ 

The  Eeport  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government 
in  India  on  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1872  in  Northern  India,  if 
it  shoidd  not  ultimately  attain  any  higher  position,  does  cer-» 
tainly  hold  a  foremost  place  among  the  curiosities  of  medical 
literature.  For  some  time,  in  his  annual  reports.  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, when  discussing  "^questions  'relating  to  the  etiology  of 
cholera,  has  expressed  opinions  diverging  widely  from  those 
commonly  entertained  in  this  country  on  the  same  subjects.  In 
the  present  report  he  formulates  his  divergent  views,  and  believes 
that  he  demonstrates,  from'  the  experience  of  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1872  in  Northern  India,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
importability  of  cholera,  and  of  the  transmissibility  of  the 
disease  through  the  medium  of  water,  not  only  are  disproved 
by  observed  facts  in  India,  but  also  that  the  facts  are  such 
as  equally  show  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  their 
belief  elsewhere.  These  doctrines,  he  holds,  are  the  product  of 
"  theoretical  discussions,"  not  of  "  the  patient  investigation  of 
facts, — of  all  the  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  ;"  and 
"  it  is  to  India  we  must  look  for  their  ratification,  for  no  country 
in  the  world  presents  such  a  field  for  the  study  of  cholera 
as  India,  where  one  portion  is  the  home  of  the  disease,  and 
others  are  subject  to  such  severe  and  fatal  miasmas"  (sec.  3). 
Hitherto  observers  have  not  merely  failed  to  record  all  facts 

1  "Report  on  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1872  in  Northern  India."  By  J.  M. 
Cunningham,  M.D.,  Suigeon-Major  Bengftl  Medical  Service,  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner with  the  Government  in  India.    Calcutta,  1878. 
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but  in  particular  they  have  disregarded  negative  facts,  which, 
for  purposes  of  investigation,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Cunningham, 
^*  just  as  important  and  as  necessary  for  forming  a  right  con- 
clusion "  as  positive  facts  (sec.  54)  ;  and  the  etiology  of  cholera, 
and  indeed  of  other  epidemic  diseases,  at  least  in  the  questions 
chiefly  discussed,  has  become  largely  a  question  of  "  authority." 
"  In  approaching  the  difficult  questions  connected  with  any  one 
6i  them,  the  first  essential  is  to  record  the  facts  unswayed  by 
prejudice  and  uninfluenced  even  by  the  opinions  of  the  highest 
authority.  This  worship  of  authority,  which  is  so  common,  is 
not  altogether  unproductive  of  mischief.  One  medical  officer, 
for  example,  whom  we  may  call  A,  meets  no  fact  in  support  of 
contagion  or  the  water  theory,  but  he  believes  in  the  authorities 
who  support  these  views,  and  he  concludes  that  although  he 
has  failed  to  find  any  such  evidence,  B,  C,  D,  and  every  other 
medical  officer  have  been  more  fortunate.  B  does  the  same ; 
80  do  C,  D,  and  so  on.  The  consequence  is,  that  events  are 
often  viewed  through  an  ideal,  and  therefore  distorted  medium, 
and  much  valuable  advice  is  lost "  (sec,  116). 

Dr.  Cunningham,  happily  placed  for  investigation,  and  holding 
that  when  we  want  to  see  our  way  in  relation  to  cholera 
we  are  foiled  by  prejudice  and  authority,  takes  the  observations 
made,  as  to  that  disease,  in  1872,  in  Northern  India,  among 
100  bodies  of  troops,  and  other  communities,  under  careful 
medical  supervision,  and  from  these  observations,  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Eeport,  checked  by  his  own  experience,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusions  already  stated.  These  conclusions,  he 
admits, ''  virtually  put  us  back  to  the  same  state  of  ignorance  as 
we  were  in  a  hundred  years  ago ;"  but  "  if  we  are  on  a  wrong 
road,  the  sooner  we  go  back  the  better"  (sec.  118).  Now 
Dr.  Cunningham  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  we  are  in  the 
wrong  road,  and  to  put  us  in  the  right  road,  in  the  mo- 
derate  compass  of  150  pages  folio,  report  and  appendix.  We 
should  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  compactness  of  his  proof, 
as  for  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences,  if  we  could  really 
repose  faith  in  it.  But  difficulties  arise  to  such  reception  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  does  not  beget  confidence  to  find 
Dr.  Cunningham  (sec.  3)  reiterating  the  popular  £allacy,  that 
because  India  is  the  home  of  cholera,  it  is  therefore  the  placQ 
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where,  above  all,  it  may  be  most  clearly  studied  The  statement 
betrays  a  want  of  comprehension  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
cholera  is  studied  in  India,  which  seriously  compromises  the" 
judgment  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Cunningham's  present  report  yields 
abundant  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  studying  exhaustively 
the  etiology  of  cholera  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  to 
which  his  report  refers ;  an  impossibility  resting  upon  the  neces- 
sary ignorance  of  very  much  relating  to  the  disease  which  goes 
on  among  the  native  populations.  India  may  be  the  place  where 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  can  be  best,  because  most  continu- 
ously, studied ;  but  as  to  its  movements  and  intimate  etiology, 
these  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  admit  of  fullest  observation 
among  popidations  where  the  malady  occurs  at  intervals,  where 
a  complete  registration  of  the  deaths  and  sickness  from  it  is 
possible,  and  where  its  progress  among  all  sections  of  society 
can  be  ascertained.  What  csm  be  the  value  of  negative  evidence 
as  to  the  importation  of  cholera  (used  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  word)  under  conditions  like  the  following,  properly  urged 
by  Dr.  Cunningham  against  internal  quarantines? — ^"Hundreds 
of  grass-cutters,  and  other  servants,  must  go  out  and  in  (the 
cantonments)  daily.  Supplies  must  come  from  without.  In  many 
places  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  lie,  like 
Umballa  or  Norshara,  on  the  great  high  road  of  communication* 
The  mails  must  pass,  all  travellers  cannot  be  stopped,  nor  can 
ordinary  traffic  be  arrested  without  interfering  with  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country.  And  in  addition  to  the  number  of  people 
who  must  not  be  stopped,  there  are  the  many  who  cannot  be 
stopped." 

Dr.  Cunningham  rightly  sees  that  the  keystone  of  the  etiology 
he  attacks  is  the  " contagiousness "  of  cholera.  But  this  "con- 
tagiousness  "  he  interprets  in  a  way  quite  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  treats  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  as  a  question  of  personal 
contagion ;  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  directly  from 
individiuil  to  individual,  a  question  never  seriously  entertained 
by  any  person  worthy  of  attention  in  these  later  days.  This 
amazing  error  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  report  and  the  ap- 
pendix. The  question  discussed  by  Dr.  Cunningham  is  not  the 
contagiousness  of  cholera  in  the  sense  undei'Stood  by  our  Euro- 
pean teachers  of  mark,  but  it  is  the  question,  Does  cholera  spread 
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like  amall-pox  ?  " Cholera,"  writes  Dr.  Cunningham,  "is  sup- 
posed  to  be  analogous  to  small-pox  (?)]and  on  this  a  superstructure 
is  raised  which  has  no  real  foundation.  Small- pox,  it  is  argued, 
is  a  coiitagioua  disease,  and  spreads  only  by  contagion.  Cholera 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  contagious  diseases,  therefore  it  also 
spreads  by  contagion,  and  by  contagion  only.  But  do  we  know 
that  small-pox  spreads  only  by  contagion  ?  Its  annual  rise  and 
fall  in  this  country,  recurring  year  after  year,  are  facts  altogether 
inexplicable  on  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  prove  incontest- 
ably  that  the  law  of  contagion  is  not  the  law  which  governs  the 
spread  of  small-pox  "  (sec.  117).  "Again,  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  which  has  prevented  progress.  So  long  as  men  be- 
lieve that  all  that  is  required  to  escape  attack  is  to  shun  the  sick, 
what  interest  can  there  be  in  sanitary  progi'ess  (!)"  (sea  119). 

This  marvellous  doctrine  of  contagion,  developed  wholly  out  of 
Pr.  Cunningham's  own  consciousness,  is  that  which  is  examined 
in  reference  to  cholera  in  this  report.  The  doctrine  known 
in  this  country,  in  which  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  is  held 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  disease,  and  to  be  developed  under  definite 
conditions,  so  far  as  this  report  is  concerned  might  never  have 
been  enounced.  It  is  with  amazement  we  see  that  of  this  doc- 
trine, which,  as  set  forth  in  the  masterly  language  of  Mr.  Simon, 
has  done  such  enormous  good  in  this  country  as  directive  both 
of  sanitary  and  of  scientific  work,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  precise  knowledge  in  Dr.  Cunningham's  report,  and  the 
report  of  his  coadjutors,  printed  in  the  appendix. .  A  Sancho* 
like  reference  to  the  doctrine  is  made  in  sections  66  and  89,  but 
merely  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Dr.  Cunningham's  astounding  ima- 
ginations. Quixotic-like,  his  whole  argument  as  to  the  conta- 
giousness of  cholera  is  addressed  to  his  own  conceptions. 

Similarly,  in  respect  to  the  second  great  question,  he  raises 
the  question  of  what  he  calls  the  "  water  theory."  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham is  not  dealing  with  the  theory  understood  under  that  name 
in  England,  a  theory  applied  to  certain  localisations  of  cholera^ 
He  treats  of  the  theory  which  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  him- 
self and  certain  other  Indian  epidemiologists.  He  treats  of"  the 
water  theory  irreconcilable  with  the  geographical  distribution  of 
cholera  1 "  (sec.  73).  He  writes  of  it  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
experience  of  "  difiFerent  eamps,  miles  apart,  supplied  from  alto- 
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gether  independent  sources,  and  yet  sufifering  sevefely  from 
cholera ! "  (sec.  77).  All  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  He  is  not  a  whit 
more  happy  in  dealing  with  it  in  respect  to  localised  outbreaks. 
He  gravely  instances  scattered  cases  in  a  community  as  giving  no 
support  to  it  {e.g,  of  three  cases  in  the  Benares  district  jail,  p.  41). 
And  in  one  instance,  the  St.  Peter's  College,  Agra,  where  an  out- 
break must  have  suggested  to  English  observers  a  probability 
of  dissemination  through  water,  he  writes : — 

"The  history  of  the  very  violent  outbreak  in  St.  Peter's 
College,  the  most  severe  ever  known  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  epidemic,  is  just  one  of  those  cases  which  should  be  ex- 
plicable on  the  water  theory,  if  the  water  theory  is  correct.    But 
it  admits  of  no  such  explanation.    The  water  used  by  the  boys 
was  drawn  from  a  well  common  to  the  College  and  a  consider- 
able native  community,  among  whom,  so  far  as  is  known,  ten 
cases  occurred.    Jt  may  be  argued  that  though  nominally  drawn 
from  the  same  source^  in  reality  it  was  very  likely  taken  from  the 
College  well  employed  in  forifntT  years — a  well  in  m^ost  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  old  latrine,  which  is  practically  a  well  of  filth 
close  beside  it    But  this  explanation  accords  with  the  facts  no 
better  than  the  other,  for  the  day  boarders  (twenty-seven  in 
number)  who  drank  of  the  same  water  as  the  boarders  and 
orphans,  and  drank  largely  too — as  I  am  assured,  and  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  in  that  very  hot  weather — ^all  escaped, 
with  the  exception  of  one.     Anxious  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  boy  was  attacked,  I  found  on  inquiry 
that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  day  scholars  who  lived  close  by 
—a  fact  which  points  strongly  to  localisation,  not  to  water  "  (sec. 
87).    Now,  we  learn  fifom  a  report  in  the  appendix  that  this 
last-named  dangerous   well  had  been  regularly  used  for  the 
College  till  within  six  weeks  of  the  outbreak,  and  that  the 
supply  was  then  obtained  from  a  well  a  third  of  a  mile  away. 
It  is  obvious  from  Dr.  Cunningham's  statement  that  water  could 
be  taken  from  the  dangerous  well  at  the  time  ^of  the  outbreak, 
if  the  servants  had  thought  fit  to  do  so ;   but  in  the  detailed 
report  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  inquiry  such  as  might  have 
been  looked  for,  even  on  the  vague  doctrine  of  "  impure  water," 
as  to  the  probable  incidental  use  of  the  condemned  w*ater 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak.    There  were  two  sources 
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of  water  at  the  command  of  the  servants  of  the  College ;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  as  Dr.  Cunningham  assumes,  that  if  the  bad 
source  were  incidentally  used,  it  must  be  used  by  all  persons 
frequenting  the  College  alike. 

Dr.  Cunningham  cites  this  instance  among  others  as  "strikingly 
supporting  the  idea  of  the  localisation  of  cholera  in  particular 
localities,  dependent  not  on  water,  but  on  some  other  as  yet  un- 
known condition''  He  says  not  a  word  of  the  drainage  of  the 
College,  and  the  detailed  description  of  the  outbreak  in  the 
appendix  actually  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  data  on  this 
subject ! 

It  is  not  requisite  to  folio w^Dr.  Cunningham's  report  in  detail, 
for  Ids  entire  argument  is  based  on  a  complete  misapprehension 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  contagion  of  cholera,  and  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  through  water,  as  maintained  in  this 
country.  But  as  further  showing  how  much  the  report  falls 
short  of  that  scientific  character,  the  want  of  which  he  has 
so  freely  condemned  in  others,  we  may  note  that  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham discusses  the  question  of  importation  of  cholera,  without 
any  reference  to  the  important  facts  recorded  in  the  appendix, 
that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  all  the  districts  under 
review  cholera  is  present  from  year  to  year.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Does  cholera  (since  railways)  travel  any  quicker  now 
than  it  did  before  ? "  he  gives  a  table  of  statistics  from  eight 
citations  (Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Meerut,  Umballa,  Kas- 
sonlie,  Meean  Mear)  to  show  that ''  cases  occur  no  earlier  in  the 
year  than  they  did  before."  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  table  and  the  data  in  the  appendix,  no 
year,  not  even  at  Kassonlie,  passes  without  cholera,  and  that  the 
question  of  "travelling,"  as  he  puts  it,  could  not  have  place 
with  regard  to  any  one  of  them. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable,"  writes  Dr.  Cunningham, 
"regarding  cholera  than  its  localisation  in  particulax  quarters 
of  a  place,  and  even  in  particular  buildings."  Abundant  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  report.  In  this 
respect,  at  least,  cholera  acts  in  India  as  it  does  in  England. 
It  is  to  such  localisation  that  the  doctrine  of  the  peculiar 
contagiousne^  and  mode  of  contagiousness  held  in  England 
Allies;    and    that   the  doctrine  equally  applies  to  India  we 
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have  not  the  least  doubt.  Neither  have  we  any  doubt,  its  this 
report  most  fully  shows,  that  this  doctrine  and  its  important 
practical  applications  are  to  the  present  time  gravely  misap- 
prehended in  India.  Dr.  Cunningham's  observations  on  the 
importance  of  thorough  drainage  and  of  a  pure  water  supply 
read  like  a  reductio  ad  aisurdum  after  his  discussion  of  the 
questions  to  which  he  has  referred  and  the  canons  of  obser- 
vation he  •has  laid  down.  If  the  negative  teucts  are  to  be  used 
as  he  would  have  them  used,  his  opinions  in  these  respects  must 
have  a  like  direction  as  his  opinions  on  the  contagiousness  of 
cholera  and  on  water  as  a  cholera-carrier.  Bad  drainage  and 
an  impure  water-supply  are  the  common  conditions  of  Indian 
towns,  villages,  and  stations,  but  so  is  not  cholera ;  and  the  case 
is  infinitely  stronger  against  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
(as  Dr.  Cunningham  argues)  than  against  contagion  and  water- 
carrying.  No  number  of  apparent  negatives  can  outweigh  a  posi- 
tive fact,  and  the  single  instance  of  the  Theydon  Bois  outbreak 
in  1865,  to  which  Dr.  Cunningham  does  not  refer,  casts  all  his 
arguments  to  the  winds  in  respect  to  the  contagiousness  of 
cholera  and  its  transmissibility  through  water.  It  shows  also 
in  what  consists  the  difference  between  bad  drainage  which  is 
not  a  cause,  and  bad  drainage  which  is  a  cause,  of  cholera; 
and  between  impure  water  which  is  not  a  cause,  and  impure 
water  which  is  a  cause,  of  cholera.  It  gives  the  clue,  more- 
over, to  the  common  causes  of  localisation  of  cholera  in  th|^ 
country,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  equally  affords  a  clue  to 
the  common  causes  of  localisation  in  India.  The  earliest  of 
the  series  of  fiwjts  in  the  Theydon  Bois  outbreak — we  have  it 
virtually  from  Dr.  Cunningham  (sec.  89)  himself — are  liable  to 
occur  in  every  town,  village,  and  station  in  India ;  the  latter 
facts  of  the  series,  we  have  little  doubt,  will  be  found  to  follow 
upon  the  earlier  when  they  are  properly  looked  for.  The  facts 
of  the  Theydon  Bois  outbreak  can  be  dealt  with  independently 
of  any  theory ;  and  it  is  simply  as  a  record  of  fact,  and  having 
regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  issue,  that  im- 
poses the  duty  on  eveiy  medical  man  in  India  to  be  prepared  for 
their  probable  occurrence,  and  guard  against  such  events.  How 
little  this  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  has  been  taken  in 
India  is  painfully  illustrated  by  the  outbreak  of  cholera  at 
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Secuttderabad  a  short  time  ago,  by  the  events  at  St.  Peter's 
College  recorded  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  and,  generally,  by  his 
report  and  the  reports  contained  in  the  appendix  to  it     It  is 
hardly  credible  that,  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter's  College,  a  well 
disused  for  pollution  such  as  it  was  liable  to  should  have  been 
left  so  that  water  could  be  taken  from  it  at  the  will  of  servants, 
who  might  dislike  to  seek  a  supply  a  third  of  a  mile  away.    It 
is  still  less  credible  that  the  possible  use  of  excrement-polluted 
water  should  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  immediate  and 
most  carefully  conducted  inquiry,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
It  is  again  incredible  that  such  inquiry,  having  regard  to  the 
long  admitted  influence  of  impure  water  as  fostering  cholera, 
and  that  there  was  here  question  of  water  polluted  in  the 
foulest  and  most  injurious  manner,  should  seemingly  have  been 
made  to  depend  upon  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  particular  theory, 
or  individual  impression  of  a  theory  I 

Dr.  Cunningham  rails  against  authority  as  influencing  indi- 
vidual observation  in  sanitary  matters.  Dr.  Cunningham's 
authority  has  gone  forth  against  doctrines  which,  seen  through 
ordinary  spectacles,  are  the  expression  of  well-ascertained  facts. 
Let  us  hope  that  those  who  look  to  him  as  chief  will  not  forget 
his  utterance  as  to  the  mischievousness  of  authority-worship 
when  they  read  this  report  There  are  authorities  and  authorities  ; 
it  is  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
Mith  the  Government  of  India  careering  against  mere  figments 
of  his  own  imagination.  Dr.  Cunningham's  report  is  simply 
Quixotic. 
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{CorUinv^from  page  894. ) 

Wb  have  recognised,  as  comprehended  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  term  "disinfectants,"  agents  operating  in  three  quite  difierent 
wc^s  J  and  we  have  considered  two  of  these  cla3sos  of  agents, 
thos^  whioh  operate  essentially  by  promoting  organic  decompo- 
sitioii,  and  those  which  operate  essentially  by  retarding  such  de- 
eoniposition.     We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  agents  of 
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these  two  classes  have,  so  far  as  they  ranged  themselves  unde? 
the  one  or  the  other  class,  certain  kinds  of  usefulness  to  which 
plain  but  narrow  limits  had  in  practice  to  be  assigned,  and  we 
contend  that  confusion  and  mischief  only  can  arise  by  putting 
trust  in  these  agents  to  influence,  because  they  influence  ordinary 
decomposition,  the  specific  operation  of  infection  also. 

We  do  not  expect  to  see  the  term  "  disinfectant "  restricted  to 
agents  of  the  third  class,  to  those  which  have  this  power  of 
preventing  the  specific  operation  of  infection ;  and  we  propose 
therefore  to  use  the  words  "  true  disinfectant "  to  indicate  those 
agents  which,  like  sulphur  applied  to  itch-clothes,  will,  without 
any  primary  or  essential  influence  on  processes  of  decomposition, 
prevent  the  communication  of  a  specific  disease  from  an  affected 
to  an  unaflfected  person.  Agents  of  this  "true  disinfecting" 
kind  are  probably  no  rarity  :  and  their  operation  or  their  non- 
operation,  under  circumstances  that  are  not  recognised,  is  proba- 
bly a  foremost  cause  of  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases.  Yet  we  know  extremely  little  about 
them;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  we  shall  ever  know 
more,  while  we  keep  confounding  them  under  a  common  name 
with  agents  operating  by  mere  chemical  destruction  and  with 
other  substances  that  act  as  antiseptics,^  retarding  organic 
decomposition. 

As  illustrating  what  we  are  caUing  a  true  disinfection,  we 
liave  chosen  the  power  of  sulphur  to  destroy  itch-infection.  B« 
it  observed,  however,  that  in  the  point  of  view  for  which  we  are 
contending,  the  itch-insect  does  not  need  to  be  recognised  as  the 
material  of  the  itch-disease.  Suppose  we  had  never  heard  of 
an  acarus,  and  that  we  bad  only  a  clinical  knowledge  of   a 

1  It  is  ctiriouft  to  see  another  confiision  of  nomenclature  in  the  writings  of  so 
praminent  a  worker  in  this  field  as  Dr.  John  Dougall.  His  experiments,  quoted 
farther  om  in  the  text,  as  to  the  influence  of  certain  gases  and  vaponrs  on  ^h% 
efficacy  of  vaccine  lymph,  were  made,  he  says,  "  to  determine  the  relative  aerial 
antiseptic  powers"  of  those  gases  and  vapours.  By  destruction  of  specific  infec- 
tions quality  he  proposes  to  prove  the  power  of  an  agent  to  prevent  decompoai- 
lion.  It  ia  true  that,  as  the  outcome  of  experiment,  a  minority  of  tlM  vapoora 
which  spoiled  vaccine  lymph  did  also  delay  ordinary  decomposition  ;  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  vapours  which  did  not  spoil  vaccine  lymph  had  little  power  of 
delaying  ordinary  decomposition.  But  even  when  this  result  ia  obtained  (and 
even  supposing  it  to  have  been  more  constant  than  it  was),  nothing  is  proved  ns 
to  the  identity  of  antiseptic  powers  with  tnie  disinfection.     ^ 
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papular  and  pustular  disease,  capable  of  spreading  by  contact 
and  clothing  from  affected  to  unaffected  persons,  our  propositions 
— that  sulphur  has  a  power  to  destroy  this  faculty  of  spread, 
and  that  sulphur  has  this  power  not  by  any  essential  influence 
on  processes  of  decomposition,  but  by  some  special  faculty  of 
another  kind — would  remain  true.  And,  in  like  manner,  what 
we  have  to  say  about  other  agents  of  the  "true  disinfecting" 
class  is,  and  for  the  present  must  be,  quite  irrespective  of 
questions  of  intimate  pathology.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
this : — Given  the  material,  whatever  it  is,  of  an  infectious 
disease,  alone  or  mixed  with  other  material,  contained  in  the 
air,  in  clothing,  or  elsewhere;  how  can  we  render  inert,  and 
permanently  inert,  the  power  which  the  material  possesses  of 
causing  the  infectious  disease  in  another  body  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of 
infection,  an  answer  to  this  question  can  assuredly  only  be  got 
by  direct  experiment  and  observation ;  not  by  inquiry  about  the 
influence  of  this  or  that  agent  upon  *'  germ-life,"  but  about  its 
influence  on  the  faculty  of  disease-convection  from  body  to  body. 
Dr.  Henry  in  1831^  showed  that  dry  vaccine  lymph,  heated  for 
.two  hours  to  140"  or  more  Fahr.,  failed  to  produce  the  vaccine 
disease  in  children  into  whose  arms  it  was  inserted.  Dr.  Crace 
Calvert  in  1871^  finds  that  germAift  in  putrid  albumen  is  not 
completely  destroyed  at  300°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  suflBcient  to 
injury  cotton  fabrics.  Dr.  Henry's  experiment  led  him  to 
advocate  the  use  of  heat-chambers  to  destroy  the  infection  of 
disea3e.  •  Dr.  Calvert,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  and  similar 
.experiments,  believes  '*that  no  beneficial  results  can  be  obtained 
.by  the  employment  of  public  stoves  as  a  means  of  destroying 
germ-life  and  contagion."  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  indicate 
the  respective  values  of  the  two  lines  of  inquiry.  Yet  every 
mouth  we  find  writers,  professing  to  deal  with  questions  of 
contagion,  proceeding  on  the  method  of  which  Dr.  Calvert 
furnishes  tKe  most  perverse  example;  while  since  Dr.  Henry's 
time  hardly  anything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  direct 
observation  as  to  the  effect  of  agents  on  the  communicability  of 
disease  from  one  animal  body  to  another. 

^  Phil.  Mag.,  vol  x.  pp.  363  and  scq. 
■  CheTnical  News,  Sept.  1871. 
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The  line  of  direct  inquiry  instituted  by  Dr.  Henry  was  com- 
menced with  a  particular  commercial  object  in  view ;  and,  as 
farthering  this  particular  object,  he  was  satisfied  with  reaching 
certain  results  without  attempting  to  be  exhaustive.  In  a 
second  paper/  Dr.  Henry  indicated  fresh  lines  of  observation 
respecting  the  use  of  heat  as  destroying  infectious  power.  But, 
although  he  thought  of  chlorine  and  perhaps  of  other  chemical 
substances,  he  did  not  conduct  his  own  inquiry  further. 

Vaccine  lymph  has  been,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  chief  in- 
fectious material  upon  which  Dr.  Henry  and  those  who  have 
followed  his  line  of  observation  have  made  their  experiments. 
By  a  series  of  trials  with  dried  lymph.  Dr.  Henry  found  that 
120*  Fahr.  was  insufficient,  but  that  a  temperature  of  140®  Fahr. 
was  sufiBcient  to  render  such  lymph  of  no  eflfect  when  it  was 
afterwards  inserted  into  the  arms  of  susceptible  children.  Dr. 
Henry's  experience  is  in  interesting  accord  with  what  is  known 
of  the  eflfect  of  hot  climates  upon  vaccine  lymph. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  as  questions  arose  as  to 
the  power  of  various  chemical  agents  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection,  the  plain  thing  to  do,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate, 
was  to  make  similar  experiments  with  vaccine  lymph  mixed 
with  these  agents.  This  has,  however,  been  done  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and,  as  it  were,  incidentally.  Thus  Dr.  Dougall,* 
to  whom  we  owe  some  of  the  most  exact  observations  on  the 
point,  made  his  experiments  on  vaccine,  only  with  volatile 
substances,  and  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  inquiry  into  what 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  another  subject.  We  have  to  thank 
him,  however,  for  the  knowledge  that,  of  ten  volatile  substances, 
five,  which  had  no  common  quality  except  that  of  conveying  an 
acid  reaction,  succeeded  in  hindering,  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  experiments,  a  mixture  of  vaccine  lymph  and  glycerine  from 
producing  vaccinia  when  the  mixture  was  inserted  into  the  arms 
of  susceptible  children;  while  the  other  five,  none  of  which 
conveyed  any  acid  reaction  to  a  mixture  of  lymph  and  glycerine, 
did  not  hinder  the  lymph  from  producing  its  ordinary  infective 
result.  Carbolic  acid  stood  in  the  latter  category,  that  of  inert  sub- 
stances :  while  agents  so  different  as  chloride  of  lime,  sulphurous 

^  Phil.  Mag.,  voL  zL  p.  22. 

*  Qlasgcw  Medical  Journal,  Nor.  1872  and  Feb.  1873. 
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acid  and  acetic  acid,  stood  iii  the  former  category.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  in  all 
cases  beyond  any  that  could  apply  to  aerial  disinfection  in  the 
presence  of  living  persons ;  and  also  that  the  experiments  did 
not  profess  to  determine  whether  the  specific  property  of  the 
lymph  was  permanently  destroyed,  or  whether  it  was,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  capable  of  redevelopment  Con- 
firmatory but  independent  experiments  on  the  effect  of  certain 
acid  gases  upon  vaccine  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Cameron,^  of 
Dublin. 

Scarlatina  virus  was  the  subject  of  some,  admittedly  very  in- 
complete, observations  by  Dr.  Henry .^  Having  obtained  infected 
articles  of  flannel  clothing  from  persons  sufTering  under  this 
disease,  he  heated  them  through  several  hours  to  temperatures  of 
about  200""  Fahr.,  and  caused  them  to  be  worn  by  persons  who 
were  presumably  susceptible  to  scarlatina,  and  watched  the 
result  All  five  persons  on  whom  his  experiments  were  made 
escaped  altogether. 

Contagious  typhus,  once  experimented  with  in  a  similar 
manner,  furnished  Dr.  Henry  with  a  similar  negative  result 

Cattle  plague  infection,  in  its  behaviour  in  presence  of  certain 
agents  esteemed  to  be  disinfectants,  has  been  frequently  observed 
with  more  or  less  accuracy.  Mr.  Crookes  ^  puts  on  record  the 
following  : — *'  A  farm  is  chosen  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  cattle 
plague.  The  cattle  on  it  are  divided  into  two  lots ;  45  being 
placed  in  disinfected  houses,  and  28  in  undisinfected  open  sheds. 
The  disease  ia  brought  into  each  lot^  on  the  same  day,  by  direct 
inoculation  of  the  virus.  Of  the  disinfected  animals  only  those 
actually  inoculated  fall  a  prey,  whilst  of  those  which  are  not 
protected  by  diBinfection,  the  whole  are  rapidly  swept  off."  The 
disinfecting  agents  here  employed  appear  to  have  been  carbolic 
acid  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Infective  pus  of  various  kinds,  proved  to  be  capable  of  pro^ 
ducing  in  rabbits  and  dogs  pyaemia  and  similar  phenomena,  has 
been  treated  with  carbolic  acid  by  Dr.  Bosenbach,^  and  the 

>  Report  on  Public  Health,  1872.  '  Phil.  Ma^.,  voL  xi.,  op.  cit 

*  Third  Report  of  Cattle  Plague  Commissioii,  pp.  197,  198. 
«  Untersnchungen  Uber  den  Einfloss  der  Carbols&ure  gogen  das  Zustande- 
kommen  derpytimischennnd  putriden  Infection  bei  Thieron.     Gottingen,  1872. 
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mixtares  have  been  subcutaneously  injected  into  those  animals. 
The  results,  upon  the  infective  quality  of  the  several  sorts  of 
pus,  of  treating  the  pus  in  various  ways  with  carbolic  acid,  varied 
with  the  kinds  of  pus  and  apparently  with  other  circumstances, 
which  are  studied  by  Dr.  Rosenbach,  but  which  require  still 
further  study  before  the  influence  of  carbolic  acid  in  this 
respect,  and  the  quantities  in  which  it  needs  to  be  used,  can  be 
regarded  as  settled. 

The  above  are  all  the  observations,  having  any  claim  to  exact- 
ness, with  which  we  are  acquainted  respecting  true  disinfection. 
There  are  other  statements  to  which  no  scientific  importance 
attaches.  We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers,  who  know  of 
other  definite  observations  on  the  subject,  will  favour  us  with  a 
reference  to  them. 

The  direction  of  further  work  upon  the  power  of  supposed 
disinfecting  agents  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
this  commencement  of  work.  All  confusion  of  infectious  pro- 
perty with  microscopical  characters  must  be  resolutely  set  aside, 
as  not  to  the  purpose.  Such  relation  as  does  actually  exist 
between  the  two  things  is  hitherto,  in  spite  of  much  important 
study,  too  little  understood  for  one  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
the  other.  Scientific  inquiiy  into  the  intimate  nature  of  infec* 
tion  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  assisted  by  any  trustworthy  in- 
dependent facts  about  agents  which  hinder  infective  substances^ 
from  producing  their  characteristic  effects.  For  example,  what 
are  the  physical  differences  between  vaccine  lymph  remaining 
active  ^Oter  exposure  to  one  high  temperature,  and  the  same 
lymph  rendered  inert  by  exposure  to  a  temperatixre  some  score 
of  degrees  higher  ?  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Chauveau  or 
Dr.  Sanderson  has  investigated  this  point,  but  the  answer  to  the 
question  may  be  expected  to  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  association  which  they  have  established  between 
the  particulate  elements  of  vaccine  lymph  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  lymph. 

Three  lines  of  study,  then,  appear  to  deserve  immediate  and 
sustained  attention. 

1.  Let  us  by  all  means  exhaust  the  lessons  that  vaccine  virus 
can  give  us.    When  the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  gained 
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is  understood  as  it  should  be,  no  difficulty  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  experimenting  with  every  supposed  disin- 
fectant substance  upon  the  infectiveness  of  this  particular  virus. 
And  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty.  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  public  vaccinators  witli  whom  success  in  vaccination  is  a 
practical  certainty.  Let  one  such  vaccinator  observe  the  results 
upon  his  success  of  some  one  agent  to  which  indisputably 
active  lymph  has  been  for  various  times,  in  various  degrees,  and 
under  .otherwise  varying  conditions,  exposed ;  let  another  such 
vaccinator  observe  with  another  agent.  Some  few  failures  are 
the  worst  that  can  happen  in  each  man's  practice — failures 
that  are  capable  of  being  remedied  the  next  week.  It  would  be 
well  that  the  conditions  of  the  exceptional  vaccinations  should 
be  settled  on  some  definite  plan,  and  that  their  results  should  be 
recorded  after  some  definite  method  j  and  from  this  point  of 
view  a  general  superintendence  of  the  observations  by  the 
medical  department  of  Government  would  be  serviceable,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  project  that  requires  it  to  wait  for 
Government  initiation. 

2.  Observations  should  be  made  on  the  infections  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  would  appear  to  be 
as  foUows : — A  disettse  known  to  attack  with  definite  and  easily 
recognised  symptoms  some  particular  kind  of  animal,  and 
known  to  spread  from  one  animal  to  another  by  some  particular 
secretion  or  discharge,  should  be  chosen.  This  is,  on  various 
grounds,  preferable  to  experimenting  on  animals  with  human 
infection  or  the  infection  of  another  sort  of  animal.  The  secre- 
tion or  discharge  should  be  exposed  to  various  supposed  disin- 
fecting agents,  and  observations  be  made  on  the  conditions 
under  which,  after  such  exposure,  infective  matter  retains  or 
loses  its  special  power.  Any  coincidence  of  results  in  experi- 
ments on  two  of  these  infectious  diseases,  or  any  coincidence  of 
result  in  these  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  with  those 
made  with  vaccine  in  the  human  subject,  will  give  most  im- 
portant aid  towards  general  conclusions. 

3.  Though  we  may  not  see  our  way  to  making  direct  experi- 
ments on  scarlatina,  enteric  fever,  and  other  dangerous  infectious 
diseases  of  the  human  subject,  let  it  be  remembered  that  proof 
of  the  power  of  reputed  disinfectants  over  the  spread  of  such 
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disease  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  intentional  experiment. 
The  knowledge  we  possess  respecting  the  means  by  which  such 
diseases  are  propagated  rests  on  observations  of  a  multitude  of 
unintentional  experiments^  and  a  road  to  knowledge  of  the  same 
kind,  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which  such  propagation  may 
be  hindered,  lies  open  to  aDyone  who  has  opportunities  and 
qualifications  for  accurate  observation  of  cases  where  reputed 
disinfectants  are  employed.  The  observation  we  have  cited 
respecting  cattle  plague  was  an  instance  of  an  unintentional  ex- 
periment, of  a  kind  that  (duly  observed  when  it  happens  to  be 
repeated)  is  calculated  much  to  advance  our  knowledge.  Country 
officers  of  health,  dealing  with  first  cases  of  imported  infection, 
have  especially  good  opportunity  of  such  observation ;  and  their 
reports  could  hardly  contain  any  matter  more  valuable  than  the 
precise  records  of  processes  of  disinfection,  with  their  results,  as 
applied  to  such  cases ;  particularly  if  thoughtfully  devised  and 
duly  obeyed  instructions  for  disinfection  have  failed  of  their 
anticipated  effect.  Experiences  of  this  kind  ought  of  course  to 
be  gathered,  collated,  8uid  made  generally  instructive.  The 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  would  find  here  an  admir- 
able work  for  a  standing  committee.  Or,  an  efficient  medical 
department  of  Government  would  have,  in  such  work,  oppor- 
tunity for  "  central"  sanitary  action  to  which  no  local  authority 
would  be  likely  to  object. 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS :  THE  MORTALITY  OF 
ENGLAND  IN  THE  DECENNIAL  PERIODS  1851-60 
AND  1861-70. 

A  RECENTLY  published  Parliamentary  Paper  showing  the 
Average  Anntuil  Proportion  of  Deaths  from  specified  causes  at 
specified  ages  in  England  generally  and  in  ea^h  Registration^ 
Division  and  Registration  District  during  the  decennial  period 
1861-70,  permits,  for  the  first  time,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  accurate 
comparison  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  more  infportant  causes 
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of  mortality  in  the  kingdom  in  succesive  defined  periods  of  time. 
A  similar  Parliamentary  Paper,  with  certain  exceptions  to  ba 
named  presently,  was  published  for  the  decennial  period  185 1* 
60.  Both  papers  have  been  constructed  upon  a  like  plan  from 
data  collected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  figures  they  contain 
are  strictly  comparable.  The  paper  last  published  gives  the 
deaths  per  100,000  living  of  each  of  the  following  classes : — 
1.  At  all  Ages : — (a)  from  all  causes ;  (6)  from  fever  ("  Typhus  " 
of  Begistrar- General) ;  {c)  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera ; 
{d)  from  scarlatina;  (e)  from  diphtheria.  2.  At  less  than  Otu 
Year  of  Age  from  ail  causes.  3.  At  less  than  Five  Years  of 
Age: — (a)  from  all  causes;  (6)  from  diarrhoea^  dysentery,  and 
cholera ;  (c)  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (excluding 
phthisis) ;  (d)  from  diseases  of  the  brain  (including  hydro- 
cephalus); (e)  from  small-pox;  (/)  from  scarlatina;  (g)  from 
measles  ;  (h)  from  whooping-cough.  4.  At  Ages  between  Fifteen 
and  Fifty-five: — {a)  from  phthisis  pulmonalis;  (6)  from  other 
diseases  of  respiratory  organs,  distinguishing  in  both  classes 
males  and  females.  5.  At  Ages  between  Thirty-five  and  Fipy* 
five,  from  diseases  of  the  brain  (including  hydrocephalus). 

The  paper  for  1851-60,  in  addition  to  the  details  specified 
nbove,  gave  also  the  deaths  of  each  of  the  several  classes  stated 
in  three  selected  districts  of  least  mortality ;  and  also  gave  the 
deaths  registered  from  "teething"  at  less  than  five  years  of 
age.  It  is  not  easy  to  surmise  why  these  details  should  have 
been  omitted  in  the  recent  paper,  and  it  was  certainly  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  uniformity  of  the  papers,  that 
they  should  have  been  retained. 

Papers  such  as  these,  consisting  of  masses  of  figures,  are 
difficult  for  the  reviewer  to  deal  with.  Their  great  value  con- 
sists in  this:  that  they  furnish  much-needed  gauges  of  the 
mortality  of  different  districts,  invaluable  for  purposes  of  local 
investigation.  We  propose  here,  for  the  present,  to  state  certain 
comparative  results  respecting  England  generally. 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  at  all  ages,  in  the  proportion  stated, 
were  very  slightly  in  excess  in  1861-70  as  compared  with 
1851-60,  having  been  2,242  in  the  first-named  period,  and  2,217 
in  the  last.  Of  the  specified  diseases  at  all  ages,  scarlatina 
and   diphtheria  caused  a  larger  mortality  in  1861-70    thfta 
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in  1851-60,  the  mortality  from  "  fever  "  being  somewhat  less, 
and  that  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  the  same.  The 
deaths  from  all  causes  at  less  than  one  year  of  age,  and  at  less 
than  ,/J«r  years  of  age,  were  both  in  excess  in  1861-70  as  com- 
pared with  1851-60,  as  also  were  the  deaths  under  five  years  of 
nge  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  from  scarlet  fever,  from  measles,  and  from 
whooping-cough  ;  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  brain  (includ- 
ing hydrocephalus)  and  from  small-pox  being  alone  below  the 
number  in  1851-60.  The  deaths,  at  ages  between  fifteen  and 
fifty-five,  from  phthisis  were  less  in  1861-70  than  in  1851-60, 
both  among  males  and  females,  but  the  deaths  from  other 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  were  in  excess  in  both  sexes. 
The  deaths  from  the  diseases  of  the  brain  (including  hydro- 
cephalus), at  ages  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five,  were  also  in 
excess  in  both  sexes  in  1861-70. 

The  distribution  of  the  larger  death-rates  in  1861-70,  among 
the  difTerent  registration  divisions,^  is  fuU  of  interest  as  sugges- 
tive of  inquiry.  Taking  the  first  category  of  deaths  at  all  ages, 
we  find  that  the  mortality,  from  all  causes,  was  in  excess  in 
London,  the  North- Western  Counties,  Yorkshire,  the  Northern 
Counties,  Monmouthshire,  and  Wales ;  from  "  fever,"  in  the  same 
divisions  with  the  exception  of  Monmouthshire  and  Wales; 
from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  in  the  South- Western 
Counties,  the  North-Midland,  the  North- Western,  Yorkshire, 
Monmouthshire,  and  Wales ;  from  scarlatina,  in  all  the  divisions 
except  the  South-Western  Coimties  and  the  North-Midland 
Counties ;  and  from  diphtheria,  in  all  the  divisions  except  the 
last-named. 

Of  the  second  category,  deaths  from  all  causes  at  less  than 
one  year  of  age,  these  were  in  excess  in  London,  the  South- 
Eastern  Counties,  the  West-Midland  Counties,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  Northern  Counties. 

Of  the  third  category,  deaths  at  less  than  five  years  of  age, 

^  The  following  are  the  registration  divisions  :— 1,  London  ;  2»  South-Eastem 
Counties ;  3,  South-Midland  Counties  ;  4,  Eastern  Counties ;  6,  South-Western 
Counties;  6,  East-Midland  Counties;  7,  North-Midland  Counties;  8,  North- 
western Counties;  9,  Yorkshire;  10,  Northern  Counties;  11,  Monmouthshiro 
and  Wales. 
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these  from  all  causes  were  in  excess  in  London,  the  South- 
Eastern,  South-Midland  and  North- Western  Counties,  and  York- 
shire ;  from  diairhcEa,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  in  all  the  divisions ; 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (excluding  phthisis),  in 
all  the  divisions  except  the  North-Midland  Counties;  from 
diseases  of  the  brain  (including  hydrocephalus),  in  the  West- 
Midland  and  North- Western  Counties,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Northern  Counties ;  from  small-pox,  in  no  division ;  from  scar- 
latina, in  all  the  divisions  except  the  South- Western  Counties 
and  North- Western  Counties ;  from  measles,  in  London,  the 
South-Eastern,  South-Midland,  Eastern,  and  South- Western, 
North- Western,  and  Northern ;  from  whooping-cough,  the  South- 
Eastern,  South- Western,  West-Midland,  and  North- Western 
Counties,  Yorkshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Wales. 

Of  the  fourth  category,  at  ages  between  fifteen  and  fifty-five, 
the  deaths  from  phthisis  pulmonalis  were  in  excess  among  males 
in  London,  Yorkshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Wales;  among 
females,  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  only ;  and  the  deaths 
from  other  diseases  of  respiratory  organs  were,  among  males,  in 
excess  in  every  division,  and  among  females  in  London,  the 
West-Midland,  and  North-Western  Counties,  Yorkshire,  the 
Northern  Counties,  and  Monmouthshire  and  Wales. 

Finally,  of  the  fifth  category,  the  deaths  at  ages  between 
thirty-five  and  fifty-five,  from  diseases  of  the  brain  (including 
hydrocephalus),  those  among  males  were  in  excess  in  every  divi- 
sion, among  females  in  London,  the  South-Midland,  South- 
western, and  North-Western  Counties,  Yorkshire,  the  Northern 
Counties,  and  Monmouthshire  and  Wales. 
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AyATKMXMT  of  ezcrement  nuisances, 
299. 

Abscess  and  aneurism,  diagnosis  of, 
126. 

Aconite,  its  paralysing  action  on  the 
symj^thetio  nerve,  24. 

Adenitis,  chronic  inguinal,  etiology 
and  treatment  of,  129. 

Adipose  tumours,  iigections  of  spirits 
or  wine,  44. 

Adulteration  of  bread,  217. 

iEsculin,  its  action  on  bacteria  and 
colourless  blood-corpuscles,  838,851. 

Alcohol,  action  ot,  861,  422. 

Ale,  bottled,  Whitbread  and  Go's., 
analysis  of,  188. 

Alkalies  in  bums,  44. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  by  the 
galvano-caustic  method,  184. 

Analyses:  homoeopathic  pilules,  55, 189, 
222  ;  Whitbread  and  Go's,  bottled 
ales  and  stout,  188. 

Aneurism,  surgical  treatment  of,  42. 

Aneurism  and  abscess,  diagnosis  of, 
126. 

Angina  diphtherica,  treatment  of,  218. 

Anstie,  F.E.,  M.D.,  F.R.C^.,  action 
of  aconite  on  yaso-motor  nerves,  27 ; 
tapping  for  hydatids  of  the  liyer 
dunng  scarlatina,  '57 ;  slight  poison* 
ing  from  the  medicinal  use  of  phos- 
phorus, 108 ;  digitalis  in  acute 
febrile  diseases,  179  ;  doses  of 
remedies  recommended  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia, 259  ;  remarks  on  recent 
papers  on  the  action  of  alcohol,  861, 
422. 

Antiseptic  agents,  relative  power  of, 
805. 

Antiseptic  surgery,  fallacies  andfailures 
in,  442. 

Army  Medical  Department,  report  on 
hygiene  for  1872,  814. 


Artificial  fruit  essences,  287. 
Artificial  respiration  in  the  treatment 

of  snakebite,  188. 
Atropine  in  the  treatment  of  salivation, 

461. 


Bactsbia,  action  of  cinchona  alkaloids 

on,  821,  844. 
Bacteroid  origin  of  infectious  diseases, 

815. 
Bagshawe,  F.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  paralysing 

action  of  aconite  on  the  sympathetic 

nerve,  24. 
Ballard,    Dr.    Edward,    Reports    on 

sanitary  state  of  Stafibrdshire  Pottery 

districts,  226,  894. 
Barlow,    Thomas,     B.Sc,    M.R.C.S., 

paracentesis  in  a  case  of  pericardial 

effusion,  265. 
Baxter,  E.  Buchanan,  M!D.,  action  of 

cinchona  alkaloids  and  their  con- 
geners   on    bacteria  and  colourless 

blood-corpuscles,  321. 
Beard,    G.M.,    M.D.,    treatment    of 

neuralgia  by  electricity,  187. 
Berberin,  its  action  on  bacteria  and 

colourless  blood-corpuscles,  888,  849. 
Berry,   William,   M.R.G.S.,   oxide  of 

zinc  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea, 

356. 
Biuz,  Prof.,  action  of  alcohol,  861,  422. 
Blood,  quantity  diffused  in  the  urine 

in  hematuria,  121. 
Blood,  transfusion  of,  1 25. 
Blood-corpusdes,  colourless,  action  of 

cinchona  alkaloids  on,  821. 
Bloodless    operations    on  the    penis, 

440. 
Bottled  ales  and  stout,  Whitbread  and 

Go's.,  analysis  of,  188. 
Bowditch,  Dr.,  consumption  in  Massa^ 

chusetts,  69. 
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Boyd,  Dr.  R.,  health  aspects  of 
sewage  irrigation,  79. 

Brain,  functions  of  the ;  Dr.  Ferricr's 
essay,  286. 

Brandis,  Dr.  Bemhard,  "Gmndsatze 
bei  Behandlung  der  Syphilis,"  34. 

Bread  tests  and  adulterations,  217. 

Bridges,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Report  on  the  con- 
dition of  children  employed  in 
textile  manufactures,  897. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  as  a  nervous 
sedative,  82  ;  as  a  febrifuge,  120  ;  in 
stricture  of  oesophagus,  128 ;  in 
spermatorrhoea,  128. 

Bromide  of  sodium  as  a  nervous  sedative, 
81. 

Bronchial  glands,  enlargement  of,  291, 
442. 

Browne,  G.  J.  Crichton,  M.D.,  **  West 
Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports," 
235. 

Brunton,  T.L.,  M.D.,  pathology  and 
treatment  of  shock  and  syncope,  241. 

Buchanan,  Dr.,  concurrence  of  epide- 
mics, 73  ;  report  on  excrement  nuis« 
ances,  299. 

jBums,  use  of  alkalies,  44. 

C. 

Caffein,  physiological  action  of,  449. 

Cantharidesandothervesicatinginsects, 
29. 

Capper,  Messrs.  homoeopathic  pilules, 
222. 

Carlsbad  Waters,  in  affections  of  the 
liver,  119. 

Carcinoma  uteri,  treatment  of,  461. 

Carter,  R.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  *' Training  of 
the  Mind  for  the  Study  of  Medicine," 
430. 

Cerebral  pathology  ;  cases  of  tumour, 
203. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever,  453. 

Chest,  limiting  its  motion  in  lung 
affections,  459. 

Children,  diarrhoea  of;  treated  with 
oxide  of  zinc,  122,  356  ;  forms  and 
etiology  of,  135. 

'*ChUdreu,  Diseases  of,"  by  W.  H. 
Day,  M.D.,  436. 

Chloral  in  gout,  44. 

Cholera  and  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, 150. 

Cholera,  the  present  epidemic ;  Russian 
account  of  its  origin,  305. 

Cholera  treated  by  ferruginous  pre- 
parations, 452. 

Cholera  in  Northern  India,  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham on,  463. 

Cinchona  alkaloids,  their  action  on 
bacteria  and  colourless  blood -cor- 
puscles, 821,  344. 


Clavicle,  fracture  of  the,  181. 

Clover,  J.  T.,  bloodless  operations  on 

the  penis,  440. 
Club-foot,  treatment  of,  443. 
Cold  bath  in  rheumatic  fever;    f&tal 

result,  263. 
Concurrence  of  epidemics,  73. 
Conium  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 

210,  456. 
Consumption,  Etiology  of,  69. 
**  Continued  Fevers,  Treatise  on,"  by 

C.  Murchison  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  201. 
Contracted  cicatrix  treated  by  plastic 

operations,  417. 
Cunningham,  J.M.,  M.D.,  Report  on 

cholera  epidemic  of  1872  in  Northern 

India,"  463. 


Day,    W.H.,    M.D.,    ''Essays    on 

Diseases  of  Children,"  487. 
Deafness,  medicated  fluids  injected  into 

the  drum  cavity,  47. 
Delirium  tremens,  use  of  hydrocyanic 

acid,  48. 
Diarrhoea,   infantile,  use  of  oxide  of 

zinc,  122,  856 ;  forms  and  etiology 

of,  135. 
Digitalis,  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  179 ; 

in  maniacal  excitement,  874. 
Diphtheria,  treatment  of,  213. 
Diphtheritic  endocarditis,  209. 
•*Diseasesof  Children," by  W.  H.  Day, 

M.D.,  436. 
Disinfectants,  390,  470. 
Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 

214. 
Doses  of  remedies  recommended  in  the 

Pharmacopoeia,  259. 
Dupr^,  Dr.,  action  of  alcohol,  861. 
Dysmeuorrhoea,  treatment  o^  455. 


E. 


Ear,  medicated  fluids  injected  into  the 

drum  cavity,  47. 
Eaux- Bonnes,    the,    and    pulmonary 

phthisis,  107. 
Eberth,  Prof.,  diphtheritic  endocarditis, 

209. 
Edmunds,  Dr.  James,  action  of  alcohol, 

361. 
Electrical  apparatus,  choice  of,  139. 
Electricity  in  spermatorrhoea,  129,  212 ; 

in    neuralgia,    187 ;    in   hydrocele, 

206  ;  in  poisoning  by  local  contact 

of  iodide  of  mercury,  448. 
**'  Elephantiasis    Gneconim,    or    true 

leprosy,"  by  R.  Liveing,  M.A.,  M.D.y 

117. 
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Enteric  fever,  its  treatment  by  internal 

disinfection,  176. 
Enteric  fever  in  the  metropolis,  from 

infected  milk,  234. 
Enteric  and  scariet  fevers,   relations 

between,  157. 
Epidemics,  concurrence  of,  73. 
Epileptic  excitement,  nse  of  guarana 

in,  161. 
Epilepsy,  temperature  in,  61. 
Erysipelas,  treatment  of,  451. 
Excrement  nuisances,  abatement  of, 

299. 
Extra  -  uterine     foetation     simulating 

ovarian  dropsy,  202. 

F. 

Facial  paralysis,  467. 

Fallacies   and    failures   in    antiseptic 

surgery,  442. 
Faradisation,  in  lieu  of  ergot  in  labour 

220  ;  in  post-partum  nsemorrhage, 

872. 
Febrile  diseases,  acute,  use  of  digitalis, 

179. 
Femur,  dislocation  of  the,  214. 
Ferrier,  Dr.,  on  the  functions  of  the 

cerebrum,  286. 
Ferruginous  preparations  in  cholera, 

452. 
Fever,  cerebro-spinal,  463. 
Fever,  enteric,  157,  176,  284. 
Fever,  malarial,  treatment  of,  216. 
"Fevers,  Continued,"  by  C.Murchison, 

M.D.,  F.R.a,  201. 
Fracture  of  the  clavicle,  181. 
France,  mineral  waters  of, '69,  107. 
Fruit  essences,  artificial,  their  effect  on 

health,  237. 
Fumouge,  Dr. ,  on  vesicating  insects,  29. 

G. 

Galvanism,  its  use  in  writer's  cramp, 

94. 
Gastralgia,  treatment  of,  194,  447. 
Glen,     W.      Cunningham,     **  Public 

Health     and    Local     Government 

Laws,"  69. 
Gout,  use  of  chloral,  44. 
Gowers,   W.  R.,   M.D.,   influence    of 

posture  on  pre-systolic  cardiac  mur- 
murs, 401. 
Gray,  Edward  B.,  M.D.,  skin  diseases 

and  their  treatment,  352. 
Greenhow,  Dr.,  pulmonary  disease  in 

the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  394. 
Guarana,  notes  on,  161. 
Gulstouian  Lectures  for  1873,  by  B. 

Livcing^  M.A.,  M.D.,  117. 


Hamatitria,  quantity  of  blood  diffused 

in  the  urine,  121. 
Hemorrhoids,  treatment  of,  216. 
Health  aspects  of  sewage  irrigation,  79. 
Hbalth,  Public  Department  of  (see 

Public  Health). 
Heat  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis,218. 
Hernia     incarcerata,     injections     of 

morphia  in,  456. 
Hirpes  circinatus  and  tonsurans,  451. 
Hollis,  W.  Ainslie,  M.D.,  sodic  bromide 

as  a  nervous  sedative,  81. 
Holmes,  Timothy,  Report  on  condition 

of   children    employed    in    textile 

manufactures,  39/. 
Homoeopathic  pilules,  analyses  of,  f*^^ 

139,  222. 
Homoeopathy,  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Sharp 

on,  56,  139. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver,  tapping  during 

scarlatina,  67. 
Hydrocele  treated  by  electricity,  206. 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  treatment  of, 

449. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  delirium  tremens, 

48. 
Hyffiene  of  the  year  1872,  Report  of 

the  Army  Medical  Department,  314. 
**  Hygiene,  Handbook  of,"  by  Gfcorge 

Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  63. 
"  Hygiene,  Practical,  Manual  of,"  by 

E.  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  F.R.S,,  68. 
Hysteria,  temperature  in,  61. 


I. 


Idoform,  therapeutical  use  of,  206. 

IndustriaJ  Diseases,  394. 

Infantile  diarrhrp^  oxide  of  zinc  in, 
122,  356  ;  forms  and  etiology  of,  186. 

Inguinal  adenitis,  etiology  and  treat- 
ment of,  129. 

Insanity,  conium  in  the  treatment  of, 
210,  456  ;  guarana  and  digitalis 
in  maniacal  excitement,  168,  874. 

Internal  disinfection;  treatment  of 
enteric  fever,  176. 

Intravaginal  auscultation  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  291. 

Iron,  administration  of  tincture  of 
perchloride,  122  ;  comparative  value 
of  salts  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide, 
208. 

L. 

Labour,  complicated  by  varicose 
hsemorrhage,  131 ;  faradisation  in 
the  last  st^e  of  deli  very,  220;  electro- 
magnetic current  in  the  second  stage, 
872 ;    faradisation   in    post-partum 
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hsemorrhage,  872  ;  anticipation  and 
treatment  of  post-partum  h»mor- 
rhage,  444;  dilatation  of  the  08  uteri, 
446. 

Larynx,  chronic  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the,  123. 

Laudanum,  poisoning  by,  treated  with 
subcutaneous  ii^ection  of  liquor 
ammonie,  441. 

Leprosy,  "Elephantiasis  Grecorum," 
by  R.  Liveing,  M.A.,  M.D.,  117. 

Leudet,  Dr.,  The  Eaux-Bonnes  and 
pulmonary  phthisis,  107. 

Liquor  ammoniae,  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion in  poisoning  by  laudanum,  441. 

Liveing,  R.,  M.A.,  if.D.,  "Elephan- 
tiasis Greecorum  or  True  Leprosy," 
117. 

Liveing,  E.,  M.D.,  "Megrim,  Siek- 
headacheand  some  alliedDisorders," 
197. 

Liver,  Carlsbad  waters  in  affections  of 
the,  119. 

Lunacy ;  **  West  Riding  Lunatic 
Asylum  Reports,"  285  (See  Insanity). 

Lung  affections,  limiting  the  motion 
of  the  chest  in,  459. 

M. 

Macdowall,    W.,  M.D.,    notes   on 

guarana,  161. 
Malarial  fever,  treatment  of,  215. 
Mallez,    Dr.,    treatment    of    sperma- 

torrhcea,  129,  212. 
Maniacal  excitement,  use  of  guarana, 

168  ;  of  digitalis,  874. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  his  general 

and    statutory    duties,     62,     142; 

administrative  and  clerical  duties, 

228. 
Medicinal  waters,  59,  107. 
"Medicine,  Handbook  of  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of,"  by  F.  T.  Roberts, 

M.D.,  488. 
"  Medicine,  study  of/*  by  R.B.  Carter, 

FR.C.S.,  480. 
''Me^irrim,    Sick-headache    and   some 

allied  Disorders,''  by  £.    Liveing, 

M.D.,  197. 
Mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis,  84. 
Mercury,  iodide  of,  poisoning  by  local 

contact,  448. 
Mickle,  Dr.  Julius,  use  of  digitalis  in 

maniacal  excitement,  874. 
Migraine,  from  injury  to  the  head,  100; 

use  of   guarana,    162,    treated    by 

galvanism,  192. 
Milk,  tests  of  purity  of,  204. 
Milk,   infected,   enteric  fever  in  the 

metropolis  produced  by,  284. 


Milk,    employment   of  mint   for    itj 

suppression,  877. 
Mineral  waters  of  France,  59,  107. 
Mineral  waters  in  the    treatment  of 

women,  875. 
Mint,  its  employment  for  suppression 

of  milk,  877. 
Morphia,     injections    of   in    hernia 

incarcerata,  455. 
Mortality,   comparative  statistics    of, 

477. 
Morton,  Douglas,  M.D.,  migraine  from 

injury  to  the  head,  100. 
Miilier,  Prof.  Alex.,  on  disinfectants^ 

890. 
Murchison,  C,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  "TreatiM 

on  Continued  Fevers,"  201. 


N. 

Nkrves,  paralytdng  action  of  aconite 

on,  24. 
Nervous  affections,  use  of  sodic  bro- 
mide, 81 ;  strychnia,  127. 
Neuralgia,    use    of    phosphorus,    IS, 

274;  its  treatment  by  electricity, 

187. 
Nightmare  caused  by  enlai^ment  of 

tne  tonsils,  42. 
Nitrate  of  potash  in  acute  pneumonia, 

119. 
Nitric  acid  in  uterine  disease,  58. 
Nuisancesy  excrement,  abatement  of, 

299. 


(EsopHAOOs,     stricture    of,    use     of 

bromide  of  potassium,  128. 
Optic  neuritis,  sulphate  of  quinine  in, 

297. 
Os  uteri,  dilatation  in  parturition,  446. 
"  Ovarian  Tumours,"  by  K  R.  Peaslet , 

M.D.,  288. 
"Ovaries,    Diseases  of   the,"    by    T. 

Spencer  Wells,  288. 
Oxide  of  zinc  in  infantile  dMurhoea, 

122,  856. 
Ozone  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  454. 


Paracentesis  in  a  ease  of  pericardial 

effusion,  265. 
Paracentesis   thoracis,    notes   of  five 

cases,  408. 
Paralysis,  facial,  457. 
Paralysis,  heat  in  the  treatment  of, 

218. 
Pa^k•l^  E.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  "Manual 

©f  Practical  Hygiene,"  68;  Report 
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oaHygieneforl872,814 ;  experimenta 
on  the  aetion  of  alcohol,  426. 

Peaslee,  E.R,  M.D.,  "  Ovarian 
Tumours,"  288. 

Pelikan,  Dr.,  report  on  origin  of  the 
present  cholera  epidemic,  305. 

Penis,  amputated  by  the  galvano- 
canstic  method,  184;  bloodless  opera- 
tions on  the,  440. 

Peploms,  feeding  with,  in  disease  of 
the  stomach,  456. 

Perchloride  of  iron,  admiuistration  of, 
122. 

Pericardial  effusion,  paracentesis,  265. 

Peritonitis,  rheumatic,  treatment  of, 
376. 

Phannacopceia,  the,  doses  of  remedies 
recommended  in  it,  259. 

Phosphorus,  its  use  in  neuralgia,  13, 
271  ;  its  therapeutical  value,  46  : 
slight  poisoning  from  its  medicinal 
use,  193. 

Phosphorus  capsules,  58. 

Phthisis,  pulmonary,  and  the  Eaux- 
Bonnes,  107. 

Phthisis,  acute,  treatment  of,  202. 

Physiological  knowledge,  its  import- 
ance in  every  day  practice,  58. 

Plastic  operations  on  contracted  cicatrix 
after  bum,  417. 

Pneumonia,  acute,  use  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  119. 

Poore,  O.  v.,  M.D.,  pathology  and 
treatment  of  writer's  cramp,  1,  85. 

Poisoning,  from  the  medicinal  use  of 
phosphorus,  103  ;  by  laudanum, 
treated  with  subcutaneous  iigection 
of  liquor  ammonise,  441  ;  by  local 
contact  of  iodide  of  mercury,  448. 
.  Post-partum  haemorrhage,  fanidism  in, 
372  ;  anticipation  and  treatment  of, 
444. 

Posture,  its  influence  on  pre-systolic 
cardiac  murmurs,  401. 

Potassic  picrate,  its  action  on  bacteria 
and  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  337, 
350. 

Pottery  industry  in  relation  to 
pulmonary  affections,  226,  394. 

Practical  Hygiene,  68,  314. 

Pregnancy,  intravaginal  auscultation  in 
its  diagnosis,  291 ;  excessive  vomitinff 
in,  454. 

Pre-systolic  cardiacmurmursinflnenced 
by  posture,  401. 

Protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  com- 
parative value  of,  208. 

Public  Health,  Department  of: 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  his  gonerai 
duties,  62  ;  his  statutory  dntiei^  142  ; 
administrative  and  clerical  duties, 
228  ;  etiology  ot'  consumption,  69  ; 


concurrence  of  epidemics,  73 ;  health 
aspects  of  sewa^  irrigation,  79  ; 
digest  of  the  sanitary  statutes,  150 ; 
the  cholera,  152 ;  relation  between 
enteric  and  aparlet  fevers,  157 ; 
sanitary  state  of  the  Staffordshire 
Pottery  districts,  226,  394  ;  enteric 
fever  in  the  metropolis  from  infected 
milk,  234 ;  artificial  fruit  essences, 
237  ;  Report  on  the  abatement  of 
excrement  nuisances,  299  ;  Russian 
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